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INTEODUCTORY    ADDRESS. 


In  introducing  to  our  readers  this  new  candidate  for  public  support,  it 
will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  if  we  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
work  to  which  we  have  addressed  ourselves :  the  mission  which  we  hope 
to  fulfil. 

Yv^'e  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  those  great  and  momentous  ques- 
tions which  agitate  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men,  as  well  as  in  those  more 
practical  ones  which  absorb  so  mucli  of  public  attention ;  and  believing, 
as  we  do,  that  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  are  concerned  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions,  we  cannot  remain  silent  spectators  when  it  is 
thought  we  may  render  active  service  in  the  cause  of  truth.  We  have 
marked  the  readiness  with  which  some  opinions  are  received  on  mere 
authority  ;  the  tenacity  with  which  others  are  held  without  examination ; 
and  the  different  conclusions  to  which  men  come  on  the  same  subjects  ; 
md  we  have  felt  the  want  of  some  unsectarian  medium  for  the  free 
interchange  of  thought — the  open  discussion  of  truth.  It  is  surprising, 
that  throughout  the  whole  range  of  literature,  there  is  no  impartial  arena 
for  the  contest  of  mind  ;  no  spot  on  which  men  of  every  creed  may  meet 
as  upon  neutral  ground,  and  there  engage  in  calm  and  deliberate  contro- 
versy. It  is  our  object  to  form  such  an  arena  into  which  men  of  all 
sects  and  parties  may  enter  to  state  and  maintain  their  views,  so  that  the  • 
impartial  spectator  may  see  the  strength  or  weakness  of  every  propo- 
sition, and  be  led  to  receive  that  truth,  .vhich,  amidst  the  conflict  of 
opinion,  it  is  hoped  will  be  evolved. 

The  evils  attendant  upon  taking  a  narrow  view  of  subjects,  and  of  not 
looking  at  both  sides  of  a  question,  wefe  noticed  by  that  acute  reasoner 
John  Locke,  and  so  ably  set  forth  by  him  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
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taking  an  extract  from  his  writings  on  this  subject.     In  speaking  of  some 
men  of  study  and  thought  who  make  no  gi-eat  advances  in  the  discovery 
of  truth,  he  says,  "  The   reason  is,  they   converse  with  but  one  sort  of 
men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  come  in  the  hearing  but 
of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the   truth  is,   they  canton   out  to  themselves  a 
little  Goshen   in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as  they 
conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  and  the  rest  of  that  vast  exjiansum  they 
give  up  to  night  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.     They  have 
a  pretty  traffic  with  known  correspondents  in  some  little  creek  ;  within 
that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous  managers  enough  of  the 
wares  and  products  of  that  corner,  with  which  they  content  themselves, 
but  will  not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge  to  survey  the 
riches  that  nature  has  stored  other  parts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less 
solid,  no  less  useful,  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired 
plenty  and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which,  to  them,  contains 
whatsoever  is  good  in  the  universe.     Let  not  men,  therefore,  who  would 
have  a  sight  of  what  every  one  pretends  to  be  desirous  to  have  a  sight 
of.  Truth  in  its  full  extent,  narrow  and  blind  in  their  own  prospect.     Let 
not  men  think  that  there  is  no  truth  but  in  the  sciences  that  they  study, 
or  the  books  that  they  read.     To  prejudge  other  men's  notions,  before 
we  have  looked  into  them,  is  not  to  show  their  darkness,  but  to  put  out 
our  own  eyes.     '  Try  all   things,   hold  fast  that  which   is   good,'  is   a 
Divine  rule,  coming  from  the  Father  of  light  and  truth :  and  it  is  hard 
to  know  what  other  way  men  can  come  at  truth,  to  lay  hold  of  it,  if 
they  do  not  dig  and  search  for  it  as  for  gold  and  hid  treasure ;  but  he 
that  does  so  must  have  much  earth  and  rubbish  before  he  gets  the  pure 
metal — sand  and  pebbles  and  dross  usually  lie  blended  with  it,  but  the 
gold  is  nevertheless  gold,  and  will  enrich  the  man  that  employs  his  pains 
to  seek  and  separate  it."     "  One  man,  muffled  up  in  his  zeal  and  the  in- 
fallibility of  his  own  sect,  will  not  touch  a  book,  or  enter  into  a  debate 
with  a  person,  who  will  question  any  of  those  things  which  to  him  are 
sacred.     Another  surveys  our  differences  in  religion  with  an  equitable 
and  fair  indifference,   and   so   finds  probably  that  none  of  them  are  in 
everything  unexceptionable.     These  divisions  and  systems  were  made  by 
men,  and  carry  the  mark  of  fallible  on   them ;  and  in   those  whom   he 
difi'ers  from,  and,  till  he  opened  his  eyes,  had  a  general  prejudice  against, 
he  meets  with  more  to  be  said  for  a  great  many  things  than  before  he 
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as   aware  of  or  could  have   imagined.     Which  of  these  two,  now,  is 
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most  likely  to  judge  right  in  our  religious  controversies,  and  to  be  most 
stored  with  truth,  the  mark  all  pretend  to  aim  at  ?"  Evidently  the  man 
who  has  given  a  thoughtful  examination  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  To  enable  our  readers  to  do  this,  by  placing  the  means 
within  their  reach,  will  be  our  constant  aim. 

It  appears  necessary  at  the  commencement  of  our  work  that  we  should 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  course  we  intend  to  pursue  with  respect  to  all 
controversy  conducted  in  our  pages  ;  and  we  therefore  state,  once  for  all, 
that  that  course  will  be  one  of  strict  neutrality.  We  shall  not  adopt 
any  sect  or  party  as  our  own ;  nor  even  announce  our  own  decision  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  discussion.  We  shall  endeavour  to  place  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  a  question  fairly  before  our  readers,  and  then 
leave  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  We  aspire  to  no  higher 
office  than  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  steady  hand,  then  to  allow 
men  whose  opinions  differ  to  place  those  opinions  and  the  reasons  in 
support  of  them  in  either  scale,  so  that  they,  and  others  also,  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  which  side  preponderates.  Men  of  different 
sects  and  parties  have  too  long  kept  apart  as  enemies,  instead  of  meeting 
and  consulting  together  as  brethren  and  friends. 

Having  said  thus  much  for  ourselves,  we  would  offer  a  word  of  advice 
to  our  readers.  They  must  all  be  prepared  in  turn  to  see  their  own 
opinions  controverted,  and  some  which  they  deem  erroneous  boldly 
stated  ;  but  then,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  arguing  the  points  at 
issue,  and,  if  they  have  any  faith  in  the  power  of  truth,  tliey  will  rest 
with  confidence  in  its  final  triumph.  Let  prejudice  and  bigotry  be  put 
far  away.  Let  all  desire  the  simple  and  unmixed  truth  for  themselves 
and  others  ;  and  let  each  and  all  be  ready  to  communicate  and  receive 
one  of  another  that  which  no  man  can  claim  as  private  property,  but 
which  will  benefit  each  individual,  not  only  in  proportion  as  he  possesses 
it  himself,  but  in  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  shai-ed  by  others. 
The  desire  of  each  should  be  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

To  those  friends  who  may  be  willing  to  occupy  a  place  in  our  pages, 
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to  take  part  in  the  discussions  therein  conducted,  we  offer  the  following 
suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  their  pens.  1st,  Never  maintain  opinions 
you  do  not  believe.  This  is  often  done  in  Debating  Societies,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fewness  of  their  members,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
mentation ;  but  in  a  periodical  like  ours,  circulating  among  men  of  all 
parties,  such  a  course  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  2nd,  Be  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  an  opponent's  reasoning,  nor  to 
confess  a  change  of  opinion  when  such  change  has  taken  place.  Truth 
is  the  great  object  to  be  sought,  and  our  desire  for  it  ought  to  be 
supreme.  3rd.  Never  maintain  your  opinions  with  harshness  nor  with 
anger.  Bitterness  may  intimidate,  but  it  can  never  convince.  4th, 
Endeavour  to  take  a  complete  view  of  a  subject.  Look  at  all  sides  of  a 
question  ;  but  stop  not  at  the  accidental :  go  to  the  essence.  Upon  such 
conditions  as  these,  we  invite  communications  from  thoughtful  men  of  all 
sects  in  religion  and  all  parties  in  politics.  To  the  young  men  of  our 
country  in  particular  we  look.  To  meet  their  wants  and  wishes  will  be 
our  constant  aim ;  and  to  aid  them  in  their  search  for  truth  will  be  our 
ceaseless  desire.  Papers  from  the  pens  of  such  will  be  always  accep- 
table, and  although  we  cannot  promise  insertion  to  all  that  we  may 
receive,  yet  each  paper  shall  have  due  considei'ation,  and  be  made  the 
subject  of  suitable  remarks.  We  hope  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Young  by  criticising  that  which  is  defective  in  composition,  while  we  ap- 
plaud exertion  and  urge  to  high  thought,  to  greater  diligence,  and  to 
more  accurate  investigation. 

On  the  other  sections  of  our  Magazine  we  shall  not  here  remark  ;  their 
design  may  be  inferred  from  their  designations,  and  it  will  be  more  fully 
developed  in  their  contents. 
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No.  I. 

The  present  age  is  one  of  progress  and  inquiry.  Society  is  iindei-going  rapid 
and  important  changes.  The  aspect  of  the  world  is  becoming  altered.  The  large 
eye  of  humanity  is  gazing  on  the  future  with  expectancy.  Force,  wealth,  fraud, 
and  prejudice  are  losing  their  supremacy,  and  intellectuality  is  steadily  advancing 
and  becoming  dominant.  Mind  is  gaining  an  upward  and  elevating  tendency. 
We  seem  as  if  we  had  attained  the  verge  of  a  new  era.  Truth  is  the  object  of 
earnest  search  and  serious  investigation.  Thought  is  reaping  richer  fruits,  and 
thinking  men  are  less  scarce  than  formerly.  In  tlie  faith  of  this  elevation,  pro- 
gressiveness,  and  desii'e  for  truth,  the  following  articles  have  been  written. 

The  nature  of  man  has  always  been  a  favourite  study ;  and  well  may  he  be 
pardoned  for  the  apparent  self-love  which  this  fact  seems  to  indicate.  What  object 
in  the  visible  universe  is  so  worthy  of  diligent  and  enlightened  investigation  ? — 
His  frame  so  exquisitely  constructed,  so  wondrously  fitted  for  his  situation,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  his  internal  and  external  relationships !  When  we  compare 
ourselves  with  the  existences  around,  we  feel  that  in  many  things  our  homogeneity 
is  evident ;  but  when  we  read  our  own  consciousness,  and  feel  the  power  of  thought 
exerting  itself  within  us,  we  readily  perceive  the  basis  of  the  exclamation,  "  How 
noble  a  thing  is  man !"  The  generic  distinction  of  tlie  luiman  race  is  Reason. 
13y  this  faculty  have  men  been  led  to  speculate  upon  the  world  beyoud  them',  and 
the  still  more  wondrous  phenomena  within — by  this  have  tlie  foundation  facts  and 
primary  elements,  upon  which  the  glorious  superstructure  of  science  and  art  lias 
been  upbuilt,  been  discovered  and  applied — by  this  has  the  star-typed  page  of  the 
evening  sky  been  read,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  fossilized  strata  been  discovered, 
and  tlie  mysterious  language  of  natm-e  been  understood,  interpreted,  and  taught — 
by  tills  has  science  been  originated,  advanced,  and  applied — by  this  the  progression 
of  humanity  has  been  ejected,  and  by  it  greater  and  more  glorious  triumphs  will 
yet  be  proposed  and  successfully  accomplished.  New  facts,  new  inferences,  new 
residts,  and  applications,  thus  in  unending  series  proceed  the  operations  of  the 
rational  faculty.  True,  error  is  incident  to  Inmianity.  True,  the  nightly  watchers 
on  Chaldea's  plains  imagined  that  some'  occult  influence  was  eliminated  from  the 
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gems  which  deck  eve's  lustrous  mautle,  and  ruled,  as  tiiey  thought,  the  fate  of  all 
the  children  of  mortality !  True,  the  alchymist,  with  anxious  beating  breast,  sat 
o'er  his  crucibles  and  watched  the  processes  and  transmutations  which  occurred 
within  them,  in  the  illusory  hope  that  wealth  untold  would  gleam  before  his  eyes, 
and  an  uncounted  treasure  be  extracted  from  the  earthy  ores.  But  even  then  the 
"light  which  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven."  After  long  years  of  tedious 
watchinf  and  persevering  observation,  the  inquiries  of  the  astrologer  resulted  in  the 
deduction  so  ably  expressed  by  our  own  poet— 

"  The  fates,  dear  Brutus,  are  not  iu  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

After  long  years  of  "  patient  expectation,"  many  years  of  vmrequited  toil  and  self- 
deceiving  hopes,  when  experiment  had  been  repeated  ten  thousand  thousand  times, 
and  still  the  hope  was  bhghted,  the  futility  of  the  attempt  became  too  evident,  and 
from  the  wreck  of  these  imaginaiy  sciences  has  arisen  that  magnificent  body  of 
truths  which  Astronomy  unfolds  and  Chemistry  reveals.  "  Newton  brought  down 
the  old  divinities  from  their  starry  thrones,  and  converted  lovely  Venus  and  potent 
Jove  into  silent  monitors  of  the  lapse  of  tune,  or  friendly  guides  of  the  adventiu-ous 
navigator  on  a  lonely  deean ;  Judicial  Astrology  was  for  ever  confuted,  and  men 
learned  to  gaze  unmoved  on  the  comet  which  they  once  thought 

'  From  his  horrid  hair 
Shook  pestilence  and  war.'  "* 

li\o-hi  has  now  been  thrown  on  the  profoundest  secrets  of  nature,  and  as  the 
eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  brilliancy,  how  glorious  shall  the  disclosures  and 
discoveries  of  the  future  be!  But  in  all  this,  Eeason  must  be  our  guide,  and 
observation  and  experiment  her  handmaids.  In  this  manner  have  all  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  modern  times  been  effected.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,  vaccination,  the  steam  engine,  the  telegraph,  with  all  their  advantages,  apph- 
cations,  and  effects,  what  are  they  but  the  results  of  observation  and  experiment, 
<fuided  and  controlled  by  the  deductions  of  reason  ?  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the 
elevated  walks  of  science  and  philosophy  that  reason  gains  her  triumphs  ;  it  is  not 
alone  amid  the  far  distant  planetary  orbs,  in  the  dim  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  on 
the  surfiice  of  the  plant-covered  globe,  that  she  may  be  found.  She  may  not  only 
be  seen  poring  over  the  glyphography  of  the  eternal-seeming  hills,  classifying  the 
myriads  of  the  flowers,  searching,  scalpel  in  hand,  for  the  arcana  of  life,  arranging 
a  cabinet  of  ocean  shells  or  earth's  treasury  of  minerals,  sitting  in  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  "  counting  the  number  of  the  stars,"  but  also  unfolding  the 
scroU  of  a  nation's  laws,  summing  huge  columns  of  statistical  accounts,  revealing 
the  prerequisites  of  a  sanitary  condition,  and  conducting  the  business  of  ordinary  life. 
And  wliat  were  life  without  her  all-needful  aid  ?  A  series  of  sensations,  feelings, 
passions,  yielding  delight,  it  is  true,  but  a  deUght  short-lived  and  transitory.  How 
frequently  do  we  wander  "  unweeting  of  the  perilous  way,"  bewildered  amid  mere 
present  impressions,  the  delicious  natm'e  of  which  we  feel,  but  the  insidious  charac- 
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ter  of  which  we  think  not  of  attempting  to  discover !     What  is  the  origin  of  error  ? 
In  what  manner  do  we  solve  tlie  strange  and  startling  enigma  of  vice,  if  we  admit 
not  that  loirejlectiveness  bears  a  share  in  the  divergence  of  the  unwaiy  from  the    -=» 
track  of  well-doing  and  well-being  ?  if  we  do  not  believe,  with  the  poet,  that 

"  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  tliought. 
As  well  as  want  of  heart?" 

Correct  principles  of  thought^  accurate  habits  of  reasoning,  cann(it  but  be 
advantageous ;  they  enable  us  to  examine  the  chart  of  life  with  care,  to  elude  the 
insidious  snares  which  seek  to  lure  us  into  error,  and  preserve  us  from  being  "  like 
a  vessel  tossed  upon  the  waters,  rudderless  and  without  a  compass,  with  no  port  to 
make  for,  and  no  stars  to  steer  by."  They  enable  us  to  regulate  our  thoughts,  to 
test  the  accui-acy  of  arguments,  to  refute  sophisms,  and  to  adopt  rules  for  our  con- 
duct in  every-day  life.  They  teach  us  to  keep  our  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  focus 
of  truth,  and  preserve  us  from  all  wavering  and  fluctuation. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  arguments  sufficient  to  justify  our  present  attempt 
to  shnplify  and  place  witliin  the  reach  of  all  a  knowledge  of  "  The  Art  of  Reason- 
ing."    In  what  braiach  of  life  is  this  unrequired  ?     In  what  position  in  society  can 
we  exist  without  its  exercise  ?     In  the  operations  of  the  f%rm,  in  the  labours  of  tlie 
loom,  the  lathe,  the  sledge-hammer,  in  the  management  of  machinery,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  literature,  in  the  advocacy  of  truth,  and   in  the  multifarious  topics   of 
controversy  and  conversation,  it  is  equally  necessary.     But  in  the  present  crisis, 
when  tlie  weal  or  woe  of  our  nation  seems  about  to  be  more  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  each  member  of  the  community,  how  exceedingly  important  is  it 
that  we  should  find  some  means  to  prevent  oui-selves  from  being  tossed  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine!      We  must  becbme  acquainted,  so  to  speak,  with  the  \^ 
mechanism  of  tliought,  the  understanding  must  be  anatomized — the  method  of  its   i 
action  ascertained  and  appHed  to  the  constantly  recurring  difficulties  of  thought  j 
and  practice.    Whether,  therefore,  we  speak  to  men  of  speculative  disposition,  to  men 
of  business  or  of  trade,  the  subject  of  our  prelections  will  be  seen  to  be  equally 
indispensable  to  success.     But,  we  may  be  told,  common  sense  is  the  best  logic ; 
and  we  answer,  we  do  not  wish  to  dispense  with  common  sense,  but  to  train  it,  to  j 
habituate  it  to  the  best,  nay,  the  only  legitimate  method  wliich  the  mind  can  take  \ 
in  the  examination  of  any  question  in  philosophy,  science,  literature,  or  business.  -. 
Which  artizan  will  argue  that  natural  talent  alone  wiU  suffice  to  enable  Siaf  one 
successfully  to  perform  the  peculiar  duties  belonging  to  any  walk  of  industrial 
exertion  ?     But  this  innate  ability  operated  upon  by  the  training  undergone  during 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  sufficiently  capacitates  any  moderately  gifted  person 
to  follow  his  calling  in  a  tolerable  manner.     Here  no  new  faculty  is  imparted,  but 
the  inherent  ability,  improved  by  continuous  exercise  and  attention,  enables  him  to 
perform  his  duties.     In  like  manner,  Logic  bestows  no  new  sense,  no  additional , 
mental  faculty,  but  superinduces  improvement,  refinement,  and  skdl,  on  the  already 
and  previously  existent  capacity.     The  powers  of  the  mind  we  possess  by  nature, 
and  these  do  in  some  sort  instmctively  exert  themselves.     But  we  know  that  there 
is  false  as  well  as  true  reasoning — that  some  men  are  conspicuous  for  the  accuracy 
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and  clearness  of  their  ideas  and  their  power  of  perspicuous  exposition,  persons  who 
can  "  thread  the  labyrinth"  of  intricate  and  interblended  investigations,  and  present 
them  to  the  "  mind's  eye"  with  order  and  clearness,  while  some  are  precisely  the 
reverse — people  who  confound  facts,  misconstrue  statements,  garble  thoughts, 
mystify  plain  and  obvious  distinctions,  and  are  almost  incapable  either  of  perceiv- 
ing things  accurately  themselves,  or  of  presenting  them  in  a  lucid  or  intelligible 
form  to  others. 

"  The  Ai't  of  Reasoning"  pre-supposes  the  substratum  of  reason  to  be  already 
existing,  and  endeavours  to  explain  lioio  some  men  succeed  in  elucidating  thought, 
while  others  feU.  To  watch  the  procedure  of  the  intellect  when  exerted  correctly 
in  the  search  for  truth,  or  the  uivestigation  of  phenomena,  to  describe  this  exami- 
native  process,  to  point  out  the  sources  of  error,  and  the  metliod  of  avoiding 
mistakes,  are  aU  that  logic,  properly  so  called,  pretends  to  j^erform.  Ey  thus 
describing,  explaining,  and  exemplifying  the  correct  use  of  the  investigative  powers, 
we  place  before  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  adepts  in  its  application,  the 
means  of  comparing  tlieu*  several  acts  with  ihe  fonnulm  to  which  all  true  reasoning 
must  perforce  conform.  "We  show  them  how  to  trace  thought  from  its  most  rudi- 
mentary form  to  its  complefion  as  an  act  of  ratiocination.  We  explain  how  thought 
succeeds  thought,  and  what  relations  and  connections  are  pre-supposed  or  impHed 
in  them.  By  this  means  the  vigour  of  the  mind  is  increased,  its  vigilance  and 
acumen  kept  on  the  alert,  and  its  perceptive  powers  quickened  and  refined.  In 
short,  we  heartily  subscribe  to  and  endorse  the  opinion  of  J.  S.  Mill,  pitliily 
expressed  in  the  following  sentence  : — "  If  a  science  of  logic  exists,  or  is  capable  of 
existing,  it  miist.be  useful.  If  there  be  rules  to  which  every  mind  conforms,  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  jiidges  rightly,  there  seems  little  necessity  for  discussing 
whether  a  person  is  more  likely  to  observe  those  rules  when  he  knows  the  rules, 
than  when  he  is  unacquainted  with  them."  Wliat  can  be  more  valuable  as  an 
agent  in  strengthening  the  intellect,  in  enlarging  knowledge,  and  promoting  our 
own  welfare  and  prosperity,  than  to  possess  a  gauge  of  our  own  powers,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  best  method  of  employing  them  ? 

We  do  not  intend  to  treat  with  dry  and  uninteresting  frivolousness  of  the 
questiones  vexaice  of  the  schools ;  we  do  not  intend  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
mystery-involved  verbiage  of  the  dark  ages ;  we  will  not  talk  of  "  inte.ition  and 
remission,  proportion  and  degree ;  infinity,  formahty,  quiddity,  and  individuality," 
and  a  dozen  other  "  occult  qualities  and  imaginary  essences  ;"  but  while  we  aun  at 
lucidity  of  expression,  conciseness,  and  philosophical  accuracy,  we  will  endeavour 
to  fit  our  lucubrations  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life  and  the  necessities  of  the 
thinking  masses. 

Every  "  Art"  depends  upon  some  theory,  some  principle  or  collection  of  prin- 
ciples which  underlie,  and  form  the  substratum  of,  the  practices  of  those  who 
employ  it.  Theory  thus  ajipcars  to  be  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
any  art.  As  it  is  a  systematized  series  of  all  the  most  important  observations  and 
rulesTcleduced  from  the  most  approved  methods  of  procedure  adopted  by  tlie  most 
eminent  speculators  and  operators,  it  would  appear  evident  that,  after  the  theory  is 
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fully  developed  and  accurately  studied,  nothing  farther  is  necessary  than  to  habituate 
the  mind  and  accustom  the  intellectual  powers  to  promptitude  and  precision  in  the 
processes  whicli  it  describes  and  explains.     By  this  we  see  what  others  have  done  ; 
how  they  did  it ;  what  measure  of  success  attended  their  efforts ;  what  ob^'acles 
they  overcame ;  with  what  difficulties  they  wrestled ;  how  the  victory  was  gained ; 
and  how  ei-ror,  vanquished,  left  the  field.     Man  should  hve  at  perpetual  enmity 
with  ignorance.     It  is  the  bane  of  life,  and  the  antagonist  of  well-being;  every 
conquest  of  truth  is  another  addition  to  the  average  happiness  of  our  race ;  every 
error  refuted  is  an  obstacle  to  man's  progressiveness  removed  and  foiled.     If  men 
desire  a  diminution  of  pain,  and  an  increase  of  dehglit,  ignorance  is  the  first  foe  to 
be  attacked;  against  this  must  we  continually  engage  in  an  inveterate  warfare. 
Ignorance,  however,   is   either  positive   or  negative;    iiegative   ignorance  is  the 
absence  of  knowledge  in  the  soul.     We  are  all  born  negatively  ignorant ;  the  soul, 
philosophically  considered,  is  an  unwritten  volume  on  which  perception  and  reflec- 
tion write   the   accumulated  mass  of  facts  of  which  hfe  is  composed ;    positive 
ignorance  is  the  absence  of  truth,  is  error,  crime,  wrong-doing,  and  wrong-thinking. 
The  former  supposes  the  mind  a  "  tabula  rasa"  a  series  of  blank  forms  to  be  filled 
up  ;  the  latter  looks  on  it  as  "  scribbled  o'er"  with  notions  needful  of  deletion,  and, 
to  continue  the  figure,  in  this  up-fiUing  of  the  mental  manuscript  errors  must  be 
erased,  emendations  introduced,  revisal  and  correction  are  necessary,  new  facts 
must  be  resistered,  old  ideas  re-examined,  and  new  ones  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of, 
trial  and  experiment.     In  such  circumstances  it  is  that  logic  is  required ;  and  here 
let  us  admit  that  the  task  is  difficult  and  the  study  abstruse.     To  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  the  avenues  of  the  soul,  to  detect  the  entrance  of  inaccurate  impressions, 
to  guide  the  evolutions  of  the  intellect,  and  curb  the  wayward  wish  by  the  stern 
reign  of  icill,  is  no  easy  task.     There  is  no  "  royal  road"  to  certitude  of  thought,   | 
there  w  no  intellectual  mastery  attained  but  by  courageous  effort.     We  do  intend  / 
to  simplify,  but  not  so  much  as  to  render  thought  unnecessary.     We  desiderate  a 
thoughtful,  self-inquiring  soul ;  to  him  we  will  unfold  our  thoughts,  and  in  the 
light  of  his  own  spirit  shall  he  view  them  and  feel  their  truth.     Study,  then,  the 
following  concise  abstract  of  our  subject,  and  criticise  as  you  proceed,  feel  that 
each  step  is  accurately  taken,  and  we  doubt  not  you  will  reap  the  fruit  of  your 
exertions  in  correctness  of  thought,  accuracy  of  reasoning,  and  a  clear  perception 
of  truth. 

Logicprogerly  signifies  discourse  ;  and,  as  the  mind  is  that  which  employs  dis- 
course, Ic^^ic,  as  a  science,  incluSes  a  theory  of  mind  so  far  as  its  operations  are 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  speech,  or  the  intei'communication  of  ideas.  AU 
discourse  is  educative,  and  should  have  for  its  object  the  outleading  and  upbuilding 
of  the  intellect.  All  the  mind's  intercommunications  ought  to  be  employed  either 
in  the  discovei-y  of  the  truth,  or  the  imparting  of  it,  in  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge hitherto  unpossessed,  or  the  exposition  and  explication  of  some  department  of 
inquiry,  either  not  at  all,  or  imperfectly  comprehended  by  those  whom  we  address. 
Hence  logic,  as  an  art,  teaches  the  method  in  which  truth  is  discovered,  and  how 
the  exphcation  of  it  must  proceed. 
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According  to  the  above  view  of  the  subject,  logic  may  he  defined  as  the  science 
which  instructs  us  in  the  principles  of  correct  reasoning,  and  the  art  of  applying  these 
principles  to  the  discovery  and  communication  of  truth.  Truth  consists  in  the 
coincidence  of  our  ideas  with  the  objectivities  by  which  they  are  originated.  The 
operations  of  the  intellect  wliich  are  employed  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes 
are  Perceptivity,  Judgment,  Ratiocination,  and  Method. 

Perceptivity  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  the  impressions  which  phe- 
nomena,— that  is,  the  external  appearances  of  things, — make  upon  the  thinking 
powers,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  mental  operations  employed  in  cogitation,  and 
conveyed  to  us  through  the  medium  of  consciousness,  are  observed  and  registered. 
Those  impressions  and  mental  operations  which  are  thus  noticed  by  the  mind  are 
called  perceptions,  and  these  perceptions,  when  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  become 
the  objects  of  thought  and  IcnoivJedge,  and  are  called  ideas. 

Judgment  is  that  mental  power  by  which  we  compare  two  distinct  perceptions, 
and  by  this  simple  comparison  predicate  agreement  or  discordancy  regarding  them. 
A  judgment  expressed  in  words  is  called  a  proposition. 

Ratiocination  is  tlie  synthesis  of  two  judgments,  or  the  comparison  of  two  dis- 
tinct ideas  through  the  intermediatcy  of  another  object  or  idea.  The  verbal 
expression  of  an  act  of  ratiocination  is  called  ajiyllogism. 

Method  is  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge,  that  is,  the  results  of  our  percep- 
tivity, judgment,  and  ratiocination,  so  as  to  be  most  easily  remembered  and  com- 
municated. 

;'  The  above-mentioned  faculties  may  be  called  the  integrants  of  reason,  ">  Percep- 
tivity collects  and  judgment  adjusts  the  materials  of  thought.  Ratiocination  buUds 
them,  and  method  displays  the  edifice  of  upbuilt  fact.  We  have  not  felt  con- 
strained at  present  to  enter  at  any  greater  length  upon  the  explication  of  the 
foregoing  definitions :  in  the  meantime  it  behoves  our  readers  to  strive  after  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  meaning  attached  to  these  terms,  as  they  will  recur  at 
every  step  of  our  futm-e  progress.  The  necessity  of  definition  is  obvious ;  for 
words  are  the  mere  circulating  medium  of  speech,  and  if  their  value  be  not  defini- 
tively settled,  misunderstanding,  doubt,  and  difiiculty  must  arise. 

Let  these  defiuitions  be  entered,  then,  amongst  om*  present  verbal  currency,  and 
let  their  value  be  accurately  appreciated  now,  so  shaU  we  the  less  require  to  inter- 
lard our  future  articles  with  explanatory  clauses  and  parenthetical  divergencies. 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  proceed  to  analyse  the  perceptive  powers  of  man  : 
this  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  illustrating,  and  reducing  to  prac- 
tical use  the  primary  and  rudimentary  investigative  faculties  of  our  race.  We  wiU 
endeavoxir  to  point  out  their  mode  of  action,  and  the  precautions  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  correct  ideas,  the  basis  of  all  correct  reasoning  and  all  true  know- 
ledge. You  have  seen  the  necessity  for  the  art  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
You  have  attained  a  glimpse  of  what  it  proposes ;  will  you  go  along  with  us  iu  its 
attentive  study,  the  results  of  which  must  be  so  advantageous,  the  rewards  of  which 
\vill  be  so  great  ? 
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fxtligim 


ILM'UglHII. 

IS  WAE,  UNDEE  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE,  OPPOSED  TO 

CHRISTIANITY  ? 

AFFIEMATIYE   AETICLE. — I. 


The  question  of  war  may  be  taken  up 
on  either  of  two  questions — its  political 
expediency  or  its  christian  legality.  To 
the  latter  view  of  the  question  we  are  at 
present  coniined.  Ought  a  Christian  ever 
to  take,  or  risk  taking,  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  in  national,  social,  or  personal 
defence  ?  In  the  absence  of  explicit  com- 
mands on  the  subject — or  at  least  of  what 
are  clearly  ascertained  and  universally 
allowed  to  be  such — the  argument  era- 
ployed  must  be  of  an  inferential  charac- 
ter ;  or  the  specific  direction  wanted 
must  be  shown  to  be  involved  in  more 
general  precepts.  Our  Saviour  does  not 
say,  "  Never  fight.  Never,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  yoiu"  country,  your  religion,  or 
your  life,  precipitate  a  fellow-creature 
into  eternity  with  all  his  unrepented  sins 
upon  his  head."  But  he  says  what 
amounts  to  the  same:  "Love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  cm-se  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  dcspitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you."  Can  a  man  shoot  whom  he  loves?  ; 
Can  he  at  the  same  time,  with  his  hands, 
thrust  a  bayonet  into  the  heart  of  an 
enemy,  and  with  his  tongue  or  in  spirit 

*  utter  a  prayer  on  his  behalf?  A  prayer 
for  what  ?  For  his  long  life,  of  which 
he  himself  deprives  liim  ?  For  the  sal- 
vation, of  his  soul,  wliich,  if  it  has  not 
been  previously  secured,  he  by  that  act, 
according  to  his  own  belief,  renders 
henceforth  impossible  ?  "  Dearly  be- 
loved," writes  the  Apostle  Paul,  "avenge 
not  yourselves.  Vengeance  is  mine.  I 
will  J-epay,  saith  the  Lord."  "Do  not 
take  the  law  into  your  own  hands.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  my  exclusive 
prerogative.'  I  will  secure,  as  I  alone 
can,  that  innocence  shall  not  finally  be 
a  loser,  or  injustice  a  gainer.     Obey  the 

.  law  in  yom*  own  person :  but  never  at- 
tempt to  punish  its  infringement  m  the 
person  of  another."  "  It  hath  been  said. 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 


tooth ;  but  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye 
resist  not  evil."  That  1:8,  evil  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  personkl  injuiy  or  grie- 
vance. For  evU,  as  evil,  we  are  enjoined 
habitually  to  resist:  "striving  against 
sin,"  even,  if  circumstances  require, 
"unto  blood:"  not  the  blood  of  others, 
but  our  own. 

The  principle  of  the  Christian  law  is 
evidently  this — that  never,  in  any  case, 
are  we  to  meet  an  injury  inflicted  or  in- 
tended with  an  expression,  by  word  or 
act,  of  personal  resentment ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  words,  and,  if  possible, 
deeds  of  kindness — feeding  our  enemy,  if 
he  be  hungry,  giving  him  drink  if  he  be 
thirsty,  or,  according  to  the  rule  of  a  part 
being  put  for  tlie  whole,  doing  him  any 
service  in  our  power :  and  thus  "  over- 
coming evil  with  good."  And  in  settmg 
om'selves  habitually  against  whatever  is 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  real 
welfare  of  men,  employing  no  other  wea- 
pons than  those  of  light  and  love.  Not 
;  attempting  to  expel  one  devil  by  another 
'  — a  practice  too  common  in  the  world 
and  in  the  church — but  opposing  the 
spirit  of  all  good  to  the  spirit  of  all  evil. 
Truth  against  error — meekness  against 
ambition — humUity  agaiiist  pride — 
purity  against  vice — beneficence  against 
cruelty — forgiveness  against  revenge. 

If  this  be  the  law  of  Christ- — a  law  for 
all  times  and  all  cases — what  judgment 
must  we  pronoimce,  or  rather,  what 
judgment  does  the  law  of  Christ  itself 
pronounce,  on  those  Christian  men  who 
in  various  periods  and  countries  have 
fought  for  their  own  and  others'  civil 
and  religious  liberties  ?  That  they  were 
not  good  as  well  as  great  men  ?  That 
they  were  not,  what  they  professed  to 
be,  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  of  Christ's 
kingdom  ?  Far  from  it.  Their  many 
Christian  deeds  imperatively  forbid 
such  a  charge.  But  that,  in  as  far  as 
they  resisted   political   or  ecclesiastical 
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oppression,  in  the  shape  of  a  personal 
injury  in  their  temporal  and  civil  capa- 
city, irrespectively  of  its  bearing  on  the 
interest  of  Grod  and  of  humanity,  they 
did  wrong :  that  as  far  as  they  opposed 
it  as  moral  evil — as  a  sin  against  God 
and  man — they  did  right :  and  that  in 
opposing  it  in  this  aspect  by  force  of 
arms,  they  did  grievous  ^vrong — wrong 
to  the  authority  of  their  spiritual  King, 
and  wrong  to  the  very  interests  wliich 
they  endeavoured  to  serve. 

The  quality  of  courage  has  ever  re- 
ceived the  world's  admiration  and  ap- 
plause :  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  has 
been  improperly  extolled — not  unduly, 
but  indiscriminatingly  and  blindly. 
Courage  is  an  essential  element  of  great- 
ness :  of  intellectual  and  moral,  no  less 
than  of  martial  greatness.  No  coward 
can  be  great  or  good.  The  heavenly 
crown  is  promised  "to  him  that  over- 
cometh  ;"  and  the  "fearfid"  are  ranked 
in  their  final  doom  with  "  iinbehevers 
and  murderers,"  and  others  of  similar 
guQt.  But  if  he  is  coiu-ageous  wlio 
stakes  his  life  against  the  life  of  a  foe, 
and  commits  it  to  the  chances  of  battle, 
whicli  of  two,  or  which  of  many,  shall 
live  or  die ;  his  is  surely  a  firmer  cour- 
age, a  nobler  bravery,  who,  when  in- 
sidted,  calumniated,  defrauded,  oppres- 
sed, or  persecuted,  lias  principle  enough, 
and  love  enough  in  his  heart,  to  refrain 
from  every  outward  expression,  and  to 
repress,  if  possible,  the  emotion  of  resent- 
ment, with  no  harsher  utterance  tlian 
the  calm  and  dignified  appeal  of  the 
Saviom",  "  If  I  have  spoken  (or  done) 
evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evd,  but  if  well, 
why  smitcst  thou  me?"  and  who  can 
pacifically  brave  the  loss  of  property, 
fame,  friendship,  or  life,  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  riglit- 
eousness,  and  love. 

It  is  high  time  to  learn,  where  it  has 
not  already  been  learned,  and  to  learn 
more  completely  where  it  has,  that  to 
endure  injury  meekly  is  more  courageous 
than  to  resent  it  angrily  :  tliat  to  suffer 
for  truth  is  nobler  than  to  fight  for  it ; 
and  that  he  who  on  any  occasion,  or 
from  any  motive,  employs  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  weapon  of  the  sword,  or  whatever 
in  the  sliape  of  angry  resistance  bears  an 
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analogy  to  it,  not  only  directly  violates 
the  law  of  Christ,  but  in  so  far  evinces 
his  deficiency  in  the  heroic  quality. 

Let  not  the  man  of  worldly  courage 
deny  or  malign  that  of  the  Christian  in 
the  meek  acceptance  of  suffering,  and 
the  pacific  resistance  of  moral  evd,  be- 
cause it  is  not  like  his  own :  or  he  wlio 
professes  allegiance  to  the  "Prince  of 
Peace"  prostitute  the  sanction  of  Chris- 
tianity to  principles  and  practices  to 
which  it  is  diametrically  opposed.  And 
let  Christian  teachers  and  Christian  men 
not  satisfy  themselves  with  denouncing 
the  excesses  of  arms  ;  but  urge  and  ex- 
emplify those  equitable,  peacefid,  and  be- 
nevolent maxims  of  their  religion,  which 
involve  the  condemnation  of  war  in  every 
form  and  guise  :  equally  when  it  appears 
in  the  shape  of  murderous  conflict  in  the 
battle-field,  or  angry  collisions  in  the 
arena  of  politics,  or  heartless  rivalries, 
selfish  graspings,  fraudulent  chicaneries 
in  the  mercantile  and  trading  world  ;  or 
unheavenly  wranglings,  sectarian  esclu- 
siveness,  dishonest  covetousness,  proud 
ambition,  or  "strivings  for  mastery" 
amongst  the  professed  followers  of  Christ. 
For  war  is  a  many-headed  monster,  whose 
vitality  or  influence  is  not  destroyed  by 
a  partial  decapitation,  or  his  cruel  and 
destructive  operations  arrested  by  an  ex- 
clusion from  one  field  of  conflict,  or  a 
deprival  of  one  class  of  weapons.  War, 
so  called,  is  but  one  effect  or  mode  of 
manifestation  of  the  passions  of  pride, 
envy,  covetousness,  ambition,  and  re- 
venge; and  with  little  comparative  ad- 
vantage to  mankind  are  these  checked  in 
one  direction,  while  allowed  imcontrolled 
action  in  others,  and  probably  strength- 
ened by  the  diversion ;  nor  can  they  be 
subdued  but  by  antagonism  of  the  simple 
and  all-embracing  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  "  expulsive  power"  of  its 
new  and  nobler  aflections. 

Infidelity  is  advancing  over  the  civi- 
lized worlcl,  with  philosophy  in  the  one 
hand,  and  philanthropy  in  the  other. 
And  its  insidious  encroachments  are  to 
be  met,  and  its  devastating  conqiiests 
stayed,  not  by  angry  disputes  and  one- 
sided arguings  about  shades  of  theologi- 
cal truth,  or  systems  and  forms  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  :  not  by  hackneyed  and 
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unecUfying  reiterations  of  stereotyped 
commonplaces  on  Christian  doctrine  and 
experience, — with  or  without  talent,  but 
without  depth  and  largeness  of  soul,  ele- 
vation and  excursiveuess  of  genius,  or 
intensity  of  emotion ;  not  by  special 
pleading,  or  rhetorical  tirades  and  decla- 
matory invectiyes  against  vmbeUef ;  nor 
yet  by  concealing  or  keepmg  in  the  back- 
groimd  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
revelation,  in  compliance  with  the  preju- 
dices and  tastes  of  an  "  enlightened  age ;" 
but  by  demonstrating,  in  word  and  deed. 


the  immeasiu-able  superiority  of  the  social 
morahty  of  the  New  Testament  to  that 
of  any  other  system :  at  the  same  time 
indicatuig  and  illustrating  its  fundamen- 
tal and  inseparable  connexion  with  the 
supra-rational  truths  and  disclosures  of 
revelation  and  the  Christian's  inward  and 
heaven- derived  hfe  :  in  a  word,  evincing, 
in  the  spirit  of  Philosophy,  Philanthropy, 
and  Christianity,  that  Philosophy,  Phi- 
lanthropv,  and  Christianity,  are  one. 

J.  T.  Y. 


NEGATIVE    AETICLE.- 


Apter  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject  under  consideration,  the  writer 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  cir- 
ousQstances  may  arise  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  which  may  not  only 
justify,  but  render  it  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Christian  man  to  take  up  arms. 


and  listen  to  the  sighs  and  groans  of 
some  millions  of  others  who  are  simi- 
larly treated,  and  wish  to  know  the  source 
of  all  this  human  suffering,  the  answer 
still  remains  the  same. 

If  we  return  to  om'  mother  country, 
and  in  looking  over  its  history  discover 


The  object  of  the  present  paper  is,  as  j  scenes  of  blood,  internal  wars,  extending 
briefly  as  possible,  to  state  the  grounds  i  over  a  lengthened  period,  in  which  the 
from  wliich  this  conclusion  has  been  peerage  of  the  coimtry  has  well  nigh  been 
drawn,  together  with  the  manner  of  ,  annihilated,  while  serfs  have  fallen  in  the 
eliciting  it :  in  order,  if  those  grounds  battle-field  by  thousands,  and,  still  in- 
are  false,  they  may  be  controverted  and  quisitive,  desire  to  know  the  cause,  the 
removed,  and,  if  the  reasoning  is  im-  j  answer  still  is — Selfislmess. 
sound,  it  may  be  refuted.  1      Nay,  further,  if  we  seek  to  know  the 

If  the  question  were  asked,  What  is  origin  of  human  woe,  in  whatever  form 
the  leading  characteristic  of  man  ?  we  it  may  be  found,  wherever  or  whenever 
think  the  almost  universal  answer  worJd  it  may  have  been  experienced — whether 
be — Selfishness.  If  we  go  to  Africa,  and  it  be  of  a  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual 
inquire  into  the  source  of  all  her  woes —  natiire,  whether  it  relate  to  the  indi- 
the  petty  wars  which  from  a  very  early  vidual  or  relative  condition  of  man, 
period  have  raged  between  tribe  and  whether  it  have  to  do  witii  time,  or  with 
tribe,  with  all  their  attendant  evils — the  '  eternity — we  shall  be  obliged-to  conclude 
attempts  of  tribe  to  plunder  tribe,  and  that  Selfishness  ■n'as  the  source  of  all.  In 
chief  to  rob  chief  of  property,  servants,  [  the  word  of  Clod  we  are  told,  that  "  God 
wives,  cliildren,  and  even  liberty  itself,  '  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 
the  answer  is  to  be  found  m  one  word—  !  But  Selfishness  has  introduced  almost 
Selfishness.  innumerable    distmctions,    in    order   to 

If  we  are  informed  of  inhabitants  who    estrange  man  from  man,  so  that  one  class 


years  ago  occupied  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  on  visiting  those  islands 
feel  astonished  that  no  inhabitants  are 
to  be  found  to  answer  their  description, 
and  in  amazement  ask  the  cause  of  theu' 
destruction,  an  answer  is  returned  by 
full  ten  thousand  voices 
Selfishness. 


of  men  may  be  enabled  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

The  Bible  attaches  a  glory  and  impor- 
tance to  the  nature  of  man  far  tran- 
scending all  other  creatures.  Selfishness 
divests  certain  portions  of  the  human 
That  cause  was  j  race  of  this  importance,  and  places  them 
on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation. 


If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  world,  i  In  the  Bible  we  read,  that  "  God  so 
witness  the  captive  led  in  chains  to  do  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
another's   work   without    remuneration,    begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
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in  liirn  should  not  perish,  hut  have  ever- 
lasting life."  Selfishness,  however,  in 
order  to  retain  unjustly  the  service  of  a 
fellow-man  for  a  few  days,  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  not  only  his  temporal,  hut  his 
eternal  interests. 

In  fact,  mankind,  guided  by  this  prin- 
ciple, have  not  been  ashamed  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  Almiglity  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances, fi'om  the  time  that  the  mother 
of  us  all,  under  its  influence,  took  of  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  to  the  present 
moment.  The  entire  evidence  of  the 
human  family  has  been  one  grand  attempt 
to  convict  the  Almighty  of  falsehood. 
This  attempt,  however,  has  been  vain  : 
for  the  very  men  who  have  set  them- 
selves up  as  oracles,  and  who,  in  this 
capacity,  have  tried  to  give  the  lie  to 
God,  liave  carried  in  their  own  persons 
incontrovertible  evidences  of  his  veracity. 
The  wonder  is,  that,  long  ere  this, 
this  principle  has  not  exterminated  the 
human  family.  ISTor  can  we  account  for 
it,  except  as  we  consider  that  He  who 
sits  in  the  heavens  is  eminently  benig- 
nant, and  has  merciful  designs  to  ac- 
complish with  regard  to  the  human  race, 
notwithstanding  tlieir  accumidated  and 
ever  accumulating  load  of  guilt. 

1.  The  principal  means  which  has  been 
used  for  man's  preservation  is  Govern- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  that  man,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  is  pre-eminently  a  selfish 
being,  he  lias  been  led  to  seethe  necessity 
of  living  in  a  state  of  community.  He 
has  seen,  times  without  number,  the  evils 
arising  from  being  unprotected,  and  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  these  evils,  he  has 
become  willing  to  submit  to  certain  re- 
gulations which  limit  the  exercise  of  his 
grasping  nature,  and  bind  liim,  in  return 
for  the  security  he  enjoys,  to  use  what- 
ever power  he  possesses  for  the  defence 
of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs, 
should  ciiTumstanccs  require  it,  and 
further,  to  bear  his  share  in  the  general 
expenses. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  power  of  com- 
munities has  often  been  put  into  requisi- 
tionforaggressive  purposes.  With  aggres- 
sion, however,  I  have,  at  present,  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  My  business  is  with  the 
defensive  principle,  and  that  alone. 


2.  Governments  which  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  defence  the  best,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  defence. 

In  this  case,  each  individual  has  vir- 
tually made  a  barter,  or  exchange,  i.  e., 
he  has  given  up  his  right  to  defend  his 
own  property,  with  whatever  ability  he 
possessed  for  that  purpose,  for  a  right  of 
defence  in  the  possession  of  whatever  is 
lawfully  his,  against  the  aggression  of 
any  member  of  the  same  community,  or, 
indeed,  any  other,  who  may  prove  him- 
self an  aggressor  ;  and  also  in  case  of  the 
aggression  of  a  foreign  power,  for  such 
security  as  the  combined  povrer  of  the 
community  is  able  to  afford. 

By  this  arrangement,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  internal  state  of  the  connnunity*  is 
concerned,  might  is  ensured  on  the  side 
of  right,  not  only  from  the  circumstance 
that  every  member  of  the  community  is 
bound,  as  such,  to  defend  the  interests  of 
every  other  member,  but  also  from  the 
fact,  that  the  interests  of  all  being  placed 
upon  the  same  foundation,  the  riglits  of 
one  cannot  be  interfered  with  without 
disturbing  those  of  others  ;  and  hence, 
in  mere  self-defence,  men  stand  forward 
to  defend  the  rights  of  others. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  very 
principle  which  has  produced  so  much 
mischief,  is  by  this  means  effectually 
secured  on  the  side  of  order  and  right ; 
for  the  moment  that  tlie  man  steps 
beyond  the  boiuid  of  his  own  riglits,  on 
to  those  of  any  member's  of  the  same 
commumty,  that  moment  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  power  which 
is  pledged  to  defend  his  neighbour. 

3.  Every  man  possesses  the  right  of 
self-defence. 

"We  think  it  is  svifEciently  evident  that, 
if  man  does  not  possess  this  right,  he 
cannot  exchange  it  for  a  share  in  the  de- 
fence of  others.  And  since  tlie  right  of 
defence  possessed  by  the  execvitive  in 
behalf  of  the  community,  is  but  the  siun 
of  the  rights  of  the  individuals  of  which 
the  community  is  composed,  tliat  right 
also  is  a  name ;  and  conse(juently  every 
time  the  power  of  the  community  is  put 
forth  by  the  executive  to  establish  police, 
institute  courts  of  assize,  appoint  magis- 
trates and  judges,  subpoena  juries,  take, 
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try,  and  piuiish  criminals,  however  guilty, 
it  is  stepping  beyond  its  proper  sphere, 
and,  in  consequence,  what  are  iisually 
termed  courts  of  justice,  are  but  courts 
of  tyranny — that  such  persons  as  Turpin, 
Cos,  Greenacre,  and  Eush,  so  far  from 
suffering  death  at  the  hand  of  the  public 
executioner,  ought  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large. 

This,  however,  we  know  is  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  informed 
in  the  Bible,  that  "  tlie  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God,"  and  that  "who- 
soever resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God  ; "  and  so  far  from  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers  being  deno- 
minated an  assumption,  the  ofBcer  of 
justice  is  designated  "the  minister  of 
God." 

Seeing,  then,  that  tlie  pimishment  of 
evil-doei's  ig  patronized  by  God  himself, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  thus  to  act ;  and 
knowing,  as  we  do,  tliat  the  community 
is  composed  of  individuals,  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  the  right  of  the 
executive  is  derived  from  these  indivi- 
duals. In  other  words,  that  the  right 
of  the  executive  consists  of  the  sum  of 
the  rights  of  the  individuals  it  represents ; 
and  if  so,  then  each  individual  must  have 
an  original  right  of  self-defence. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which 
somewhat  tends  to  strengthen  this  con- 
viction. It  is,  that  we  are  not  awai'e  of 
a  single  case  in  all  the  Bible  iu  which 
cither  aii  individual  or  a  nation  was  con- 
demned for  acting  in  self-defence,  though 
the  aggressor  may  have  been  God's  own 
people  Israel,  acting  under  Divine  du-ec- 
tion :  whilst  there  is  at  least  one  case  in 
which  certain  people  were  condemned 
for  refusing  to  do  so.  We  refer  to 
Meroz,  Judges  v.  23. 

4.  This  right  may  justly  be  exercised 
against  a  foreign  aggressor. 

If  man,  in  liis  individual  capacity,  has 
the  right  to  defend  himself  against  the 
aggression  of  any  other  man,  since  every 
community  is  composed  of  men,  each 
community  must  have  a  similar  right  to 
defend  itself  against  any  other  commu- 
nity that  may  prove  an  aggressor,  since 
each  individual  of  which  such  commu- 
nity is  composed  is  but  adopting  the  best 


means  in  his  power  for  defending  -his 
own  particular  rights,  by  uniting  with 
the  other  members  of  the  same  commu- 
nity for  the  general  defence. 

5.  Every  man  who  ceases  to  do  his 
part  towards  the  defence  of  the  commu- 
nity of  which  he  forms  a  part,  is  an 
outlaw  from  that  moment,  and,  as  such, 
forfeits  all  right  of  defence  from  his 
community. 

Here  is  a  compact,  in  which  certain 
conditions  have  to  be  performed  by  two 
parties.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  one 
party  ceases  to  perform  the  conditions 
which  are  binding  upon  it,  the  other 
ceases  to  be  bound  to  perform  tlie  con- 
ditions which  are  binding  upon  it.  In 
other  words,  the  community  engages  to 
defend  the  man,  provided  the  man  does 
his  part  towards  defending  the  commu- 
nity. But  according  to  the  hypothesis, 
the  man  ceases  to  do  his  part  towards 
defendmg  the  community ;  hence  the 
community  ceases  to  be  bound  to  defend 
the  man. 

6.  Every  Christian  man  is  bound  to 
do  his  part  towards  defending  the  com- 
munity of  wliich  he  forms  a  part. 

One  injunction  of  the  New  Testament 
is,  "Owe no  man  anything."  Now,  every 
man  who  enjoys  his  own  in  security, 
through  the  arrangements  of  the  com- 
munity for  that  purpose,  owes  to  his 
community  his  support,  to  the  extent  of 
wliich  we  have  spoken ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  rights  of  tlie  community  are  in- 
trenched upon,  either  by  the  members  of 
his  or  any  other  community,  he  is  bound 
to  do  his  part  towards  defending  them. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  "there 
are  many  portions  of  Holy  Writ  which 
make  it  mcumbent  on  a  Christian  man 
to  suffer  personal  wrong  without  resent- 
ing it."  Granted.  But  in  this  case  I  am 
called  upon,  not  to  rob  my  neighbour 
for  a  sacrifice,  but  to  give  up  a  portion 
of  that  which  is  lawfully  mine,  for  the 
glory  of  Christ.  In  the  case,  "  If  an 
enemy  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also,"  I  suffer  a  per- 
sonal insult,  where  I  could,  by  law,  ob- 
tain redress ;  i.  e.,  I  sacrifice  a  part  of  my 
right  in  the  defence  which  the  commu- 
nity affords,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
religion  I  profess  is  a  rehgion  of  love, 
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and  my  religion  gets  tlie  credit  of  it. 
But  if  my  neighbour  is  smitten  on  the 
one  cheek,  am  I  at  hberty  to  offer  the 
other  ?  No  !  I  am  bound,  as  an  honest 
man,  to  defend  him  by  every  lawful 
means.  I  am  bound  to  seek  for  him  that 
defence  which  he  has  a  right,  as  an  hon- 
est man,  to  demand  from  the  community. 
Not  to  do  so  would  be  positively  unjust. 
To  say  that  my  conscience  won't  allow 
me,  is  to  say  that  my  conscience  will 
allow  me  to  enjoy  ease  and  comfort  at 
the  expense  of  others,  while  it  will  not 
allow  me  to  contribute  to  the  secm-ity  of 
others. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  an  individual, 
it  is  the  commimity  itself  whose  rights 


j  are  jeopardized ;    the  principle  remains 
;  the  same.     I  owe  tlie  community — to  act 
in  its  defence, — I  am  bound  to  pay  it. 

If  Christianity  denounces  war,  when 
war  is  conducted  in  favom*  of  right,  since 
right  between  nations  and  individuals,  in 
the  present  constitution  of  society,  is 
almost  universally  the  result  of  war,  one 
would  be  ready  to  imagine  that,  when. 
Christianity'  entered  the  world,  it  was 
designed  as  a  signal  for  right  to  flee. 
But  since  Christianity  is  itself  pre-emi- 
nently a  system  of  right,  and  has  given 
the  greatest  example  of  it  which  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed,  I  contend  that 
the  defence  of  right  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  Cluistianity.    W.  W. 
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NEGATIVE    AMTICIE. — I. 


Mb.  Editor,— The  investigation  of 
philosophical  problems  appears  to  many 
a  useless  and  unnecessaiy  employment — 
the  occupation  of  a  few  visionaries — un- 
worthy of  the  practicahty  of  the  age  in 
■which  we  Uve,  and  unfruitful  in  any 
advantageous  results.  To  us  it  seems 
far  otherwise :  the  unflagging  accuracy 
of  thouglit — the  necessity  for  collecting 
all  our  ideas  to  one  focal  point — the 
habitual  self-search — the  subtle  thought- 
anatomy  which  they  involve — mvist,  as 
■we  suppose,  inevitably  conduce  to  the 
discipline  of  the  mind — the  formation  of 
a  correct  estimate  of  our  own  abilities, 
and  the  education  of  an  independent 
and  mifettered  judgment.  Upon  these 
grounds,  we  hail  with  great  satisfaction 
the  announcement  of  such  a  Magazine  as 
yours.  Had  it  been  a  mere  theological 
arena,  on  which  the  partizans  of  sectaries 
were  to  cross  swords  and  band  self- 
boasting  commonplaces,  and,  perchance, 
foul-mouthed  vituperation ;  or  a  mere 
tournament,  in  which  the  Quixotic  heroes 
of  creed  might  wield  the  venom-pointed 
lances  of  unlioly  conflict  in  tlie  name  of 
Keligion — we  could  not,  and  would  not, 
have  said  "  good-speed"  to  the  undertak- 


ing. But  as  the  gymnasium  of  mind,  as 
the  common  wrestling-ground  of  intel- 
lectual atJiletcE  — •  as  the  Thermopylse, 
where  Tru.th  and  Error,  Progression  and 
Conservism — are  to  wage  impartial,  yet 
affectionate  -warfare  with  each  other — • 
the  chief  object  being  the  conviction,  not 
the  defeat  of  the  opposing  party — Truth 
being  the  "  Queen  of  Beauty,"  wliose 
favours  we  all  wish  to  win — as  a  field  foi' 
exerting  the  -whole  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  man — we  are  desirous  of 
giving  your  Magazine  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  wish  it  that  success  which  its  honesty 
and  impartiality  of  intention  deserves. 

But  a  truce  to  digressive  comphments, 
and  we  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  our 
present  communication.  You  have  an- 
nounced in  your  Prospectus,  as  a  subject 
for  discussion  under  the  head  "Philoso- 
phy," the  question,  Is  Beauty  a  quality 
inherent  in  objects  ? — on  the  negative 
of  which,  if  my  observations  may  be 
deemed  .worthy,  I  beg  the  liberty  of 
offering  a  few  remarks.  Beauty  is  a 
general  and  vague  term,  used  to  express 
that  agreeability  which  -we  feci  on  the 
presentation  of  objects  to  our  visual 
organs — though  its  signification  is  often 
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extended  so  as  to  include,  in  a  compre- 
hensive name,  tlie  various  agreeable  emo- 
tions originated  by  objects  without  and 
operations  within  us  —  as,  a  beautiful 
poem,  a  beautiful  invention,  beautiful 
music,  beautiful  thouglits,  &c.  The  emo- 
tion is,  indeed,  difllcult  of  analysis :  it 
seems  to  include  the  most  conflicting  and 
contradictory  attributes  or  qualities  : 
unity,  variety,  simplicity,  uniformity,  com- 
plexity, diversity,  utility,  form,  colour, 
grace,  motion,  expression,  arc  all  ele- 
ments of  the  same  idea.  To  any  one, 
howevei",  who  is  in  the  habit  of  investi- 
gating the  operations  of  his  minU,  the 
analysis  of  the  motion  will  be  compara- 
tively easy  if  he  place  himself  in  circum- 
stances to  draw  forth  the  feeling.  Sup- 
pose he  sits  among  "the  leafy  woods," 
under  the  elm-tree's  far-stretching  sha- 
dow, in  sight  of  the  ivy-clad  cots  of  the 
neighbourmg  village — sees  at  a  distance 
the  heaven-pointing  church-spire,  "  em- 
bosomed high  in  tufted  trees ;"  the 
castled  mansion,  nestled  in  groves,  and 
encircled  with  odoui'-breathiug  orchards ; 
the  verdant  sward  around  him  decked 
with  the  wdclling  children  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  perchance  a  streamlet  in  mazy 
course,  and  with  most  delicate  murmur- 
ings,  flows  at  his  feet,  gilded  by  the 
sunbeam's  golden  gloiy,  and  kissuig  the 
flowers  that  grow  upon  its  bank,  while 
the  sun  himself  throws  glorious  resplen- 
dency on  everything  around — the  emo- 
tion of  the  beautiful  will  instantaneously 
be  excited  in  his  bosom  ;  and  in  the 
analysis  of  that  delight-bringing  thought, 
the  solution  of  this  question  may  be  best 
found.  What  are  the  prominent  ideas 
which  compose  the  complex  emotion,  agi- 
tating and  gratifying  lus  breast  ? — rural 
quietude  and  innocence — the  holy  calm 
of  Sabbath's  sacred  hours — the  pomp, 
the  leisui'c,  and  the  elegance  of  mansion 
life — the  cool,  refreshing  breezes  of  the 
sheltered  walk — the  sweet  deliciousness 
of  the  fi'uit — the  gratefidness  of  the  pro- 
prietary feeling— visions  of  Eden  blessed- 
ness— poetic  reveries  of  health  and  joy 
— balmy  days  and  sleep-blessed  nights — 
the  aU-bounteousness  of  Heaven  and 
heaven's  great  liierarch,  the  sun, — free- 
dom from  the  cankering  care,  the  fever, 
fret,  tm-moil,  and  bustle  of  the  world — 


the  joys  of  lonely  contemplation — the 
"  pleasures  of  solitude,"  an  "  Egeria"  of 
the  affections,  or  a  "  Vaucluse"  of  unre- 
quited hopes,  and  mournful,  yet  undis- 
turbed meditation  —  no  misery-trode 
streets  —  no  close  neighbourhood  of 
pinehmg  poverty  and  millionaire  great- 
ness, grandeur,  and  magnificence — but 
guilelessness,  happiness,  and  temperate 
joy — this  is  the  mental  feast  on  which 
the  mind  feeds  in  its  ecstatic  states. 
Are  our  thouglits  only  employed  in 
gazing  at  and  admii-ing  the  forms  and 
colours  which  surround  us  ?  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says,  "Art  is  nature  idealized;" 
but  can  any  work  of  art,  however  accu- 
rate in  outline,  perspective,  and  colour- 
ing, rival  the  consummate  perfection  of 
beauty  which  Nature's  every  aspect 
shows  ?  Yet  wliat  is  painting  but  an 
assemblage  of  lines,  forms,  colours,  sug- 
gesting Nature  and  the  associations  which 
such  a  landscape  would  excite — a  memo- 
randum of  deliglitful  thoughts  Avritten 
in  a  copy  of  Nature's  signature  ?  What 
sculptm-e  of  Phidias  or  Cliantrey  can 
equal  the  grace  of  the  human  form? 
What  ]3ainting  of  Parrhasius  or  Apelles 
coidd  rival  the  symmetry  and  elegance 
of  Nature  ?  Who  has  immortalized  his 
canvas  by  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  glorious  hues  and  shades  of  an 
autumn  eve  ?  Who  has  transferred  by 
h'aman  art  the  rich  tint  which  the  orient 
king  flings  on  the  clouds  to  herald  his 
approach  ?  No  one  :  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause art  cannot  quicken  the  affections — 
the  humanitarian  feelings — the  emotions 
of  the  heart,  as  Nature  can :  because  the 
associations  excited  by  a  work  of  art  are 
drawn  towards  the  diiiiculties  and  niceties 
of  execution,  rather  than  to  the  harmo- 
nizing series  of  ideas  wliich  compose  the 
beauty-emotion. 

Is  there  any  gratification  of  mind 
arising  from  a  perception  of  mathemati- 
cally correct  "  lines  of  beauty,"  or  artis- 
tically contrasted  hues  and  shades  of 
colour,  considered  in  themselves  ?  AVTiy, 
a  piece  of  furniture  print  will  show  you 
Imes  more  theoretically  graceful — forms 
more  mathematically  uniform,  colours 
more  carefully  contrasted,  than  any  which 
Nature  forms.  Any  pattern-designer  in 
our  manufactories,  or  even  apprentice  in 
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a  "  School  of  Design,"  will  assemble  on 
paper  a  galaxy  of  gaudy  hues  and  grace- 
endowed  lines  more  scientific  far  than 
Nature  drew.  Is  it  not  evident,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  the  mere  minglement 
of  form,  and  coloui"  which  constitutes 
beauty  ? — 

"  Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts   are  linked  by  many  a  hidden 

chain: 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo  !  what  myriads  rise  I — 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies. 

Each  thrills  the  seat  of  Sense,  that  sacred  source 
Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  mazy  course  ; 
And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 
The  subtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play." 

Thus  is  it  with  beauty :  the  outward 
objects  which  impress  the  external  senses 
are  the  originating  elements  of  a  train  of 
exquisite  feehngs  and  associations,  which, 
all  combined,  go  to  compose  the  emotiou 
of  which  we  speak. 

"  Wanting  these, 
Xo,  beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace, 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 
Did  fancy  mock." 

The  organs  of  sense  are  the  chief 
inlets  of  knowledge ;  they  receive  either 
actual  or  intermediate  impressions  from 
objects ;  these  impressions  produce  in 
us  nervous  perceptivity  and  sensiious 
knowledge.  But  these  nervUe  excita- 
tions cannot  convey  to  the  mental  per- 
cipient the  actual  qualities  of  bodies ; 
hence  we  have  only  a  phenomenal  know- 
ledge of  existences,  and  that,  too,  not 
a  knowledge  of  appearances  as  they  per- 
haps really  are,  but  as  the  mind  within 
us  apprehends  them ;  oiu*  knowledge 
is,  therefore,  not  objective,  but  subjec- 
tive ;  not  real,  bvit  mental.  By  this  we 
do  not  deny  the  reality  of  external  ob- 
jects, bvtt  the  accuracy  of  the  phenome- 
nal perceptivity  of  our  mind — the  inade- 
quacy of  our  sensations  to  represent  the 
qualities  of  bodies  to  the  mind.  For 
instance,  the  eye  does  not  perceive  but 
by  the  agency  of  light :  this  light  is  only 
the  intermediate  informant  of  tlte  eye, 
not  the  qtiality-possessor.  How  much 
less,  then,  can  the  mind  perceive  inherent 
qualities,  when  the  eye  does  not  so  much 
as  gain  a  knowledge  of  them!  Hence 
the  emotion  called  Beauty  must  only 
exist  in  our  muids,  and  cannot  be  in- 


herent in  the  external  and  thought-ex- 
citing objects  by  which  our  minds  are 
impressed.  The  nervile  excitement,  the 
sensuous  stimulation,  is  all  that  we  per- 
ceive in  tlie  mental  penetralia,  and,  con- 
sequently, we  cannot  know  what  qualities 
are  inherent  in  objects.  The  resuli  of 
the  action  of  the  qualities  we  can  per- 
ceive, for  that  is  sensation,  so  that  our 
notion  of  Beauty  is  considerably  removed 
from  the  perception  of  "  inherent  quaU- 
ties,"  and  is  the  result  of  our  percipiency 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  effect 
of  sensation,  and  agreeably  set  in  motion 
thereby.  If  the  same  stimtili  be  applied 
to  the  different  sensitive  organs,  it  will 
excite  not  the  same  effect  in  each,  but 
the  peculiar  effect  of  each  individual 
organ.  Thus  it  appears  we  are  mediately, 
not  immediately,  in  connexion  with  the 
outward  world,  and  all  that  we  can  know 
of  phenomena  (that  is,  qualities  or  ap- 
pearances) is  the  mental  impression  which 
they  produce :  and  hence  the  accviracy 
of  the  poet's  conclusion  is  obvious  : 

"Mind,  mind  alone   (bear   witness    earth    and 
heaven  !) 
The  living  fountain  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  or  sublime." 

Ottr  senses,  when  excited  by  the 
various  objects  composing  any  scene, 
produce  associative  chains  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  desire,  either  of  an  accor- 
dant or  discordant  nature.  If  these  be 
such  as  accord  with  each  other,  we  call 
the  feeling  produced  the  emotion  of  the 
beautiful ;  if  the  reverse,  they  suggest 
the  idea  of  deformity.  This  concord  and 
agreement  of  feeluigs— tliis  adjustment 
and  suitableness  of  proportion  and  parts, 
which  originates  harmony  of  emotional 
impressions,  is  the  great  elementary  and 
rudimental  substratum  of  the  beautiful. 
This  it  is  which  gives  its  value  to  the 
painting  of  a  Titian,  Rembrandt,  or  Van- 
dyke. But  what  proof  is  more  con- 
vincing that  Beauty  is  the  result  of 
associated  ideas  than  the  fact,  that  pain- 
ful as  has  been  the  elaboration,  accurate 
as  has  been  the  perception,  careful  as 
may  have  been  the  execution,  no  pictitre 
of  the  "  great  masters"  can  produce  the 
same  exquisite  feeling  as  the  wild,  un- 
cultured, and  unreclaimed  heath,  clad  in 
fantastic,  gnarled,  knotty,  stunted  shrubs, 
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or  dressed  in  the  wild  garment  of  weeds 
which  Nature's  careless  hand,  with 
liberal  and  profuse  plenteousness,  has 
strewn  around? — for  the  humanizing 
emotions  are  not  so  vividly  excited  and 
called  forth  by  any  work  of  art  as  by 
the  scenei-y  displayed  amid  the  rougli 
and  vmgainly  landscapes  of  the  world. 

How  frequently  do  we  throw  forth  the 
prominent  feeUng,  passion,  or  desire  of 
om"  souls  upon  the  landscape  without, 
and  make  the  scene  gay  or  sombre,  as 
our  mental  mood  may  be!  Let  us  be 
animated  with  hope,  enraptured  with 
joy,  entranced  in  ecstacies  of  gratification, 
and  how  widely  will  the  aspect  of  Nature 
differ  from  what  it  woidd  seem  were  we 
crushed  by  disappointment — shrouded  in 
sorrow,  or  weighed  down  by  grief  and 
ill-health!  In  the  one  case,  how  glad- 
some and  sprightly  would  the  view  ap- 
pear :  in  the  other,  how  cheerless,  dull, 
and  desolate !  So  true  is  it,  that  in 
gazing  upon  external  objects,  association 
and  imagination  are  needful  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Beauty-emotion ;  so  true, 
indeed,  is  that  which  the  poet  has  so 
pithily  expressed  thus : 

"  We  hulf  create  the  wondrous  world  we  see." 

This  every-day  use  of  imagination  in 
the  embellislunent  and  beautifymg  of 
ordinary  and  commonplace  occurrences 
and  objects  has  been  too  much  overlooked 
by  metaphysicians ;  there  is  scarcely  a 
sensation  which  enters  "  the  airy  pre- 
cincts of  the  soul"  which  is  not  adorned 
with  brilliance  not  its  own  by  the  ra- 
diant pencil  of  this  omniactive  "  deco- 
rative artist."  Herein  we  find  another 
objection  to  the  theory  which  makes 
"Beauty  a  quality  inherent  in  objects." 

Have  we,  then,  said  enough  to  prove 
that  Beauty  is  not  inherent  in  objects  ? 
We  humbly  think  so.  One  other  re- 
mark we  will,  however,  venture.  Were 
"  Beauty  a  quality  inlierent  in  objects," 
it  would  necessarily  be  a  definite  and 
definable  something ;  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise :  nothing  is  so  notorious  as  the  dif- 
ference of  taste  in  everything  relating 
to  the  Beautiful ;  for  instance,  in  human 
beauty,  what  a  diversity  of  opinions ! 
"The  lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks," 
and   eyes  of  the  heavenhest   blue,   de- 


lights one,  while  "  hair  as  black  as  the 
raven's  wing,"  and  eyes  like  twin  stars 
in  a  moonless  sky,  captivate  another ; 
auburn  ringlets,  and  "  hps  like  roses  wet 
wi'  dew,"  compel  the  capitulation  of  one 
heart,  while  a  stately  mien,  pale  forehead, 
clear,  transparent  colour  Hushing  o'er 
the  clieek,  golden  locks,  and  gently  smil- 
ing lips  are  needful  to  induce  another  to 
surrender.  In  some  countries  a  black 
skin  is  the  perfection  of  loveliness ;  in 
others,  a  brown,  a  bronze,  a  yellow,  or  a 
white.  In  some,  no  one  is  a  beauty 
under  two  hundred  weight ;  in  others, 
plumpness  is  the  hugest  of  deformities. 
Custom,  in  some  countries,  legislates  for 
waists  of  extraordinry  dmiensions,  feet 
of  enormous  size,  hps  of  extravagant 
thickness ;  while  in  others  wasp-waists, 
chminutive  feet,  compressed,  prudish  lips, 
a  mincing  gait  and  speech,  are  assidu- 
ously cultivated  as  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  a  beauty.  In  short,  the  most 
opposite  extremes  may  be  cidtivated  to 
captivate,  ensnare,  and  enslave,  as  custom 
regulates  and  habit  decides.  A  parent 
can  see  gentility  in  the  most  awkward 
booby  ;  beauty  in  the  snubbest  of  noses 
and  reddest  of  locks ;  ability  in  the  dullest 
of  brains  ;  and  wit  in  the  least  humorous 
of  the  human  race.  All  tliese  facts  go 
to  prove  that  affection,  imagination,  asso- 
ciation, custom,  are  the  regulators  of 
what  is  considered  beautifid.  If  this 
can  be  so,  can  "Beauty  be  a  quality  in- 
herent in  objects  ?"  If  there  is,  indeed, 
a  "Beauty  forever  vinchangingly  bright," 
the  world  has  got  into  strange  quandaries 
in  the  search.  If  there  be  a  loveliness 
involving  the  soul  in  a  "magic  of  bliss," 
it  has  not  yet  been  distihed  by  any  of 
the  philosophical  alchymists  from  the 
objects  in  which  it  inheres.  Meantime 
the  world  goes  on  its  journey,  creating 
beauty  m  its  own  way ;  and  by  the 
potent  weird-lore  of  affection,  desire,  and 
imagination,  throws  a  garment  of  beauty 
— a  lustrous  halo  of  loveliness,  around 
visual  appearances,  and  decorates  the 
objects  of  sense  in  robes  of  fascination 
and  enchantment. 

Begging  pardon  for  my  dry  and  some- 
what rambling  disquisition,  allow  me  to 
subscribe  myself.        Yours,  &c., 

Philomathos. 
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AFFIRMATIVE    ARTICLE. — I. 


In  this  glorious  spring  season,  when 
it  ahnost  appears  a  hixuiy  to  live — in 
those     dreamy,     swift-passing,     though 
pleasiu'e- giving  hours,  how  delightful  it 
is,  when  "  the  earliest  beams  of  the  sun 
arise,"  t-o  be  loitering  alone,  the  mmd 
suffused    with    the    charms    of    natm-e, 
gazing  with  rapture  on  her  graces,  and 
breathing  the  jocund  air  of  the  yeUow- 
hau'ed   morning!      Away   by   the    calm 
blue  lake,    along   the   bank  of  ripphng 
rivulet  or  flowing  stream,  up  the  steep 
mountain-side,    then    through   the   rich 
meadows,   how   many  fair  and    golden 
glories   meet   the   eye!     How  bright  is 
the  green  of  the  wheat-field !  how  beau- 
tiful the  white  blossoms  of  tlie  mountain 
ash  !  how  yellow  and  glittering  the  la- 
burnum's graceful  flower-blooms!     The 
modest  cowshps,  the  golden  king-cups, 
the    lake-blue    hyacinths,   the    fi-agrant 
wall-flower,  the  meekly  delicate  lUy-of- 
tho-valley,  the  "  crimson-tipped"  daisy, 
the  blooming  rose,  the  flowery  furze,  and  ; 
the  wild-coloured  weeds  in  the  emerald 
hedge-rows,  how  beautifiU,  how  lovely ! 
And  there  too  flutters  past  in  the  genial 
sun-gleam  the  flower-winged  butterfly,  a 
living   incarnation  of  Beauty.      O   that 
ours    were   the   gift    of  minstrelsy !     O 
that  oxir  soul  could  melt  itself  into  words 
as  bright   as   the  primal  beauty  of  the 
earth  in  this  season  of  bounding  joy  and 
heart-ravishmg    delight !      O    that    we 
could   express    each  harmony  of  sound, 
display  each  shade  of  colour,  desci'ibe 
each  shape  of  beauty,  wliich  greets  the 
eye  or  pulsates  on  the  ear !     But  ours  is 
not  the  mellow  note  of  the  poet.     We 
cannot  in  numbers  "musical  as  is  Apollo's 
lute"  tell  the  soid,  the  life,  the  harmony, 
the  beauty,  our  eye  beholds  in  nature. 
But  what  boots  it  thus  to  sigh  for  and 
repine   about  the  power   of  expressing 
thought,  warm-glowing  with  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  poetic  aillatus,  and  ornate 
with  the  fertile  flowers  of  fancy  ?     Our 
vocation  is  far  ditt'orcnt :  oiu'  present  in- 
tention is,  not  to  hymn  a  lofty  pa;an  to 
the  captivating  goddess  Beauty,  but  to 
write  a  few  dry  metaphysical  pages  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  tlie  discovery 
of  the  origin  of  that  feeling — to  dissect 


the  emotion  it  produces,  and  analyze  the 
operation  of  extei'nal  objects  in  causing 
that  state  of  mind. 

Does  this  charm  reside  in  us,  or  does 
it  indiiiell  in  the  objects  which  suri'ound 
us  ?  Is  it  a  primitive  or  derivative  feel- 
ing? Is  Beauty  a  quality  inherent  in 
objects  ?  We  answer  in  the  aiBrmative, 
and  would  fain  attempt  to  render  a 
reason  for  entertaining  such  an  idea. 
But  first  let  us  define  our  tenn  :  in  all 
disquisition  and  discussion  it  is  advisable 
so  to  do.  And  here  let  us  freelv  confess, 
that  in  the  whole  range  of  our  language 
there  are  probably  few  terms  more  diffi- 
cult of  accurate  and  sufficiently  general- 
ized explication.  If  minutely  examined, 
we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  complexity 
of  idea  it  involves,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  of  wliich  it  may  be  and  is  pre- 
dicated. When  applied  to  objects,  it 
frequently  denotes  uniformity,  artful  con- 
trivance, use,  variety  or  superior  execu- 
tion, and  sometimes  many  of  these 
combined.  When  used  with  reference 
to  truth,  it  implies  clear  and  refined  de- 
monstrations, accurate  deductions,  mind- 
elevating  ideas,  or  beneficial  and  hnportanfc 
discovery ;  and  when  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  living  beings,  it  includes 
colour,  symmetry,  gracefulness,  youth, 
health,  &c.  Such  is  its  common  every- 
day usage ;  and  were  we  to  pursue  the 
question  through  all  these  various  diver- 
gent by-paths,  we  should  require  a 
volume  for  its  elucidation,  and,  after  aU, 
be  apt  to  get  entangled  amid  the  vast 
multiplicity  of  relations  through  which 
it  would  be  necessary  "  to  wend  our 
devious  way." 

From  these  considerations,  we  think 
it  advisable,  at  least  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  iuquiry,  to  confine  om*  remarks  to 
physical  beauty  alone, — that  is,  the  sen- 
sation of  the  beautiful  wliich  is  made 
visible  to  us  through  the  agency  of  the 
eye.  In  this  sense  we  would  define 
beauty  as  iliat  colour,  or  harmonious 
blending  of  colours,  and  symmetrical 
proijortion  of  parts,  loMch  superinduces 
j)leasure  in  the  beholder.  According  to 
i  this  definition,  we  are  inchned  to  main- 
I  tain  that  Beauty  is  intrinsic.     All  our 
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ideas  of  external  things  are  derived 
tlu'ough  our  sensational  organs :  of  these 
the  organ  of  sight  is  by  far  the  noblest 
and  most  useful,  as  it  conveys  to  the 
sensorium  the  greatest  amount,  variety, 
and  diversity  of  impressions  ;  it  pictures 
there  the  world,  with  aU  its  beauties  and 
sublimity,  the  varied  aspects  of  luunanity, 
and  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  the 
natural  world,  whilst,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing,  it  almost 
siipersedes  the  ear  as  the  communicated 
knowledge-receiver  of  the  soul.  Now, 
we  think  it  is  self-evident  that,  if  we 
possess  sensations  at  all,  they  must  be 
oi'iginated  by  substances  possessing  a 
sensation -producing  power;  and  although 
we  readily  grant  that  nohmena,  or  the 
essence  of  things,  is  inappreciable  by  ovir 
facidties,  yet  we  cannot  well  conceive  of 
qualities  being  developed  froin  that  in 
which  they  are  not  resident.  Be  the 
essence  of  external  objects,  however, 
settled  as  it  may,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  we  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  myriads  of  objects  which 
are  not  ourselves,  but  which,  by  im- 
pinging their  effects  upon  our  perceptive 
organs,  convey  impressions  to  our  minds 
and  realise  in  them  ideas — the  germs  of 
thought  and  action.  For  if  it  be  main- 
tained that  mankind  are  idealogists,  and 
dwell  only  in  a  theatre  of  shadowy  and 
unreal  phantasies,  self-begotten  in  the 
intellect,  and  upbuilt  only  with  the  unsub- 
stantial architecture  of  tlie  imagination, 
it  will  be  evident  that  a  part,  that  is,  a 
sensation,  cannot  contain  the  whole,  that 
is,  sensations  ;  if  the  eye  be  only  a  sen- 
sation, it  cannot  surely  contain  and 
realise  witliin  itself  all  visible  sensations. 
Now,  let  this  sensation-recipient  be  shut 
out  from  the  contact  of  anytliing  ex- 
ternal, and  let  the  mind,  the  idealogic 
portion  of  man,  strive  to  repaint  the 
landscape  upon  which  the  eye  has  ere- 
while  gazed,  and  how  faint  and  inade- 
quate will  be  the  portraitui'c !  Eeflec- 
tiou  upon  the  idea  slightly  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  sentence  will,  we  think, 
convince  any  man  that  there  is  heyoncl 
and  tdtkoid  him  objects  other  than  him- 
self, which  possess  a  sensation-imparting 
power,  aud  that  he  himself  is  a  sensation- 
recipient.     So  far  on  the  general  question 


of  sensationahsm.     Now  let  us  apply  this 
to  the  present  subject  of  discourse.    Sen- 
sation being  an  action  of  external  objects 
upon  our  sensorium,  it  is  plain  that  were 
our   sensations   generally  unpleasurable, 
we  should  be  unwilling  to  admit  them  to 
the  mind, — we   should  shut   them   out 
as    obtrusive    and    unwelcome    visitors. 
Beauty  is  a  quality  which  we  perceive 
through  the  senses  :  this  is  evidenced  by 
its  continued  reference  to  the  without. 
If  this  perception  be  imparted  from  an 
outward  agent,  then  that  agent  must  be 
possessed  of  the  quality  of  which  it  pro- 
duces an  impression  in  the  arcana  of  the 
intellect.      Do   not  let  it   be   imagined 
that  we  are  here  arguing  for  tlie  identity 
— the  self-sameness  of  the   qualities   of 
objects  with  our  sensations.     We  only 
assert   that   objects   impinge   upon   our 
sensational  organs  impressions  of  certaia 
qualities    of   which   the    perceptions    in 
our    minds    are    the    signs,    and    these 
signs  are  the  evidences  to  us  of  the  inhe- 
rency  of  that  quality  in  the  objects  thus 
presented  to  us.     For  how  can  there  be 
a  sign  without  a  thing  which  is  signified 
thereby  ?     If  this  be  not  so,  why  do  we, 
on  pei'ceiving  the  round  shadow  which 
the  earth  tlu-ows  upon  the  moon  during 
an  eclipse,  predicate  the  rotundity  of  the 
globe  ?     Do  we  not  here  infer,  from  the 
sign  of  the  quality,  the  existence  of  the 
quality  itself?     Sensations  constitute  the 
inarticulate   language    in    which   nature 
converses  with  the  soul.     And  as  words 
do  not  present  to  us   the   qualities   or 
objects  about  which  speech  is  employed, 
but  are  a  series  of  symbols  indicative  of 
these  qualities  and  objects,  so  sensation 
does    not    produce    the    quality    in    our 
mind,  but  indicates  it.     If  the  idea  of 
beauty, tlierefore,  be  a  sensation  produced 
by  an  object  apart  from  and  extrinsic  to 
the  sensorium,  the  above  exposition  of 
the  formation  of  ideas  in  the  soul  wiU 
amply  substantiate  and  prove  the  affirm- 
ative of  tills  question — viz.,  that  beauty 
is  a  quality  inherent  in  objects. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  beau- 
tiful does  not  display  itself  alike  to  every 
member  of  the  human  race ;  that  the 
colour  or  harmony  of  colouring  and  pro- 
portion which  is  considered  beautiful  by 
one  person,  appears  the  reverse  to  others^ 
0 
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Is  this,  then,  proof  of  the  incorrectness 
of  om-  argument  ?  We  trow  not.  Per- 
ceptive power  differs  in  different  indi- 
viduals. All  men  are  not  similarly 
endowed.  We  observe  this  fact  every 
day,  not  only  in  beauty,  but  in  taste. 
That  sapid  body  which  yields  to  one 
pleasure,  creates  in  another  only  loathing 
nausea.  But  surely  no  one  will  find 
vrarranty  in  this  for  denying  tlie  sa])idity 
of  bodies.  Surely  no  one  will  be  inclined 
to  uphold  that  those  objects  only  which 
originate  in  our  imagination  ideas  of 
luxuriating  m  the  pleasurable  sensations 
of  eating,  are  possessed  of  taste-gratifying 
and  nutrition-yielding  properties.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  is  attempted  to  be 
done  with  the  emotion  of  beauty.  Mr. 
Alison  and  the  late  lamented  Lord  Jeffrey 
assert  that  "  there  is  no  intruisic  or  phy- 
sical beauty  in  objects."  Now  our  own 
idea  is,  that  the  perception  of  beauty  is  co- 
existent with  sensation.  We  know  that 
there  are  some  colours  and  shades  of 
colour  which  instinctively  aflect  the  eye 
in  a  disagreeable  manner,  as  bright  red, 
while  others  convey  a  gentle,  soothing, 
agreeable  sensation,  as  the  various  shades 
of  green.  Wo  think  there  is  a  sensa- 
tional beauty,  a  beauty  which  is  instantly 
and  instinctively  perceived  as  soon  as  the 
object  is  placed  before  us.  If  it  were 
not  so,  what  pleasure  would  the  outward 
world  convey,  ere  we  had  associations  to 
connect  to  our  perceptions  ?  Association 
assuredly  may  heighten  the  pleasure  and 
augment  the  gratification,  but  how  could 
it  create  a  perception  anterior  to  its  own 
existence  ?  The  child,  when  it  opens  its 
eyes  on  the  world  into  which  it  has  newly 
been  ushered,  feels  itself  surrounded  by 
nothing  else  than  an  assemblage  of 
colours  and  forms  differing  in  their 
agrecability  tc  the  organs  of  sight.  Upon 
those  objects  wliieh  are  most  gratifying 
he  gazes  most  intently,  until,  througli 
the  instrumentality  of  sensation,  he  edu- 
cates liis  perceptions.  As  he  progresses 
in  years,  he  advances  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment, untd  he  can  unsheathe,  as  it 
were,  the  objects  around  him  of  that 
abstract  quality  'whicli  he  has  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  combination,  and 
can,  by  his  imagination,  clothe  any 
object,  real  or  ideal,  with  the  garb  of 


beauty.  Here  sensational  beauty  is  the 
origin,  imaginative  beauty  the  end.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  beauty- 
perceptive  power  requires  cultivation  for 
its  due  development,  and  that  there  are 
in  the  world  blockheads  enough,  who, 
"  after  yawning  in  a  sort  of  discon- 
solate terror  along  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond,  enlarge  with  much  animation 
on  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Finsbury 
Square  ; "  but  if  our  previous  analysis  be 
correct,  we  shall  be  able  easdy  to  see  the 
erroneousness  of  that  opinion  which 
asserts  that,  "  by  the  recollection  or  con- 
ception of  other  objects  which  are  asso- 
ciated in  our  imagination  with  those 
before  us,"  we  receive  the  impression  of 
beauty,  and  that  "  this  is  distinctly  felt 
only  when  the  imagination  is  stimulated 
to  conceive  a  connected  series  of  such 
objects,  in  unison  with  that  which  was 
first  suggested  by  tlie  particular  form, 
which  is  called  beautiful  only  for  having 
been  the  parent  of  that  train."  Here 
we  conceive  the  intermediate  steps  are 
forgotten  ;  and  it  is  overlooked,  that  on 
our  first  perce]Dtion  of  the  beautiful,  we 
could  have  no  "  connected  train  or  series 
of  such  objects"  to  recal  to  our  minds, 
or  on  which  to  employ  our  imagination. 
It  is  true  that  beauty  is  often — with  a 
few  exceptions,  perhaps  always — con- 
joined with  some  other  emotion  of 
utility  or  agreeableness  ;  but  we  do  not 
infer  the  beauty  from  the  use  or  agrec- 
ability, but  these  latter  from  the  former. 
We  hear  it  remarked,'  almost  daily,  that 
such  and  such  a  woman  is  beautifid,  but 
not  agi-eeable,  and  vice  versa.  We  see 
children  coveting  the  possession  of  beau- 
tiful objects,  even  though  these  objects  are 
poisonous  or  hurtful — as,  for  instance, 
flame  and  berries — evidently  inferring 
their  use  from  their  beauty.  If  what  we 
have  asserted,  and  attempted  to  prove,  in 
our  foregoing  state  luent  be  correct,  it  will 
appear  that  sensations  are  signs ;  that 
tliese  signs  are  evidence  of  the  inherent 
natui'e  of  the  qualities  represented  by 
tliem  ;  that  there  is  a  beauty  of  sensation 
antecedent  to  the  beauty  of  imagination, 
and  consequently  that  "  beauty  is  a 
quahty  inherent  in  objects."  If  these 
things  be  not  so,  why  do  the  poets  cele- 
brate the  loveliness  of  the  hly,  yet  chant 
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no  heaven  bom  strain  in  the  poppy's 
praise  ?  Why  do  we  perceive  the  beauty 
of  the  tiger's  form  and  colour,  and  yet 
find  no  pleasurable  emotions  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  moonlight  walk  in  his 
favourite  haunts  ?  Why  are  we  fasci- 
nated with  the  splendour-tinted  serpent's 
charms,  and  yet  can  entertain,  even  in 
imagination,  no  indefinite  feeling  of  love, 
or  emotion  of  pleasm'e  regarding  it  ? 
Why  is  the  loud-resounding  and  impe- 
tuous though  unnavigable  river  more 
beauteous  than  the  sluggish  canal  current? 
Why  is  the  unhewn  marble  block,  fresh 
from  the  quarry  blast,  not  as  capable  of 
creating  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  as 
when  it  is  sculptm'ed  into  apparent  life 


by  the  genius  of  a  Praxiteles  ?  Why  do 
we  study  the  picturesque  ?  If  imagina- 
tion does  the  work,  wherefore  does 
painting  create  her  thousand  forms  of 
beauty  ?  Wherefore  does  tlie  engraver 
immortalise  the  master-pieces  of  art's 
beaiity-educing  children  ?  A'VTierefore 
the  sculptured  temple  and  carved  dome, 
the  pillared  palace  and  chiselled  stone, 
if  it  be  not  to  impart  that  quahty  of 
beautj'  which  previously  existed  not  ? 
And  why,  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  did  poetical  expression — 
the  daughter  of  Beauty — more  abound 
than  now,  when  "use  and  wont"  have 
in  many  instances  "  deadened  the  idea  of 
beauty  in  the  soul?"  S.N. 


^JnliticH. 


IS  AN  HEEEDITARY  MONAECHY  PEEFEEABLE  TO  AN 
ELECTIVE  ONE  ? 

AFFIRMATIVE    AETICLE. — I. 


The  political  constitution  of  a  coimtry 
should  never  be  violently  and  incon- 
siderately changed.  Eash  and  unthink- 
ing men  often  fondly  imagine,  that  by 
one  sudden  stroke  of  poUcy  the  whole 
face  of  a  country  may  be  altered,  and  a 
realm  be  conspicuously  elevated  to  be 
the  "envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  glory  of  the  world,"  forgetful  that 
thought,  mind,  habit,  have  not  been 
altered,  and  that  unless  these  be  so,  ex- 
ternal forms  may  be  remodelled,  and  the 
political  relations  of  society  varied,  yet 
no  perceptible  amount  of  national  ad- 
vantage or  prosperity  be  permanently 
secured.  Men  become  wedded  to  forms, 
their  thoughts  become  accustomed  to 
flow  in  particular  channels,  and  their 
habits  assimilate  themselves  to  the  re- 
lations which  circumstances  impose. 
Abstract  th^se  forms,  divert  these  chan- 
nels, change  these  circumstances,  and 
they  are  unable  to  think  or  act.  Their 
former  modes  of  thought  must  be  un- 
learned and  thrown  aside  as  useless. 
Their  minds  become  chaotic  and  con- 
fused ;  disorder  gains  the  ascendency, 
and  the  intended  benefit  frequently  be- 


comes a  burdensome  excrescence  on  the 
body-politic,  through  which  the  Hfe- 
blood  of  the  nation  cannot  flow.  The 
relevancy  of  these  remarks  will  be  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who  calmly  reflects 
upon  the  change  implied  in  the  negative 
of  the  above  question.  It  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
relations,  habits,  and  modes  of  thought 
in  which  our  population  has  been  edu- 
cated. It  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
entire  subversion  of  our  estabhshed  forms 
and  customs.  It  would  introduce  a  new 
"apple  of  discord"  into  society,  and  arm 
ambition  with  a  new  motive  to  trample 
upon  the  rights,  feelings,  and  privileges 
of  humanity. 

In  tlie  remarks  which  follow,  we  shall 
be  much  aided  by  knowing  exactly  the 
point  in  dispute,  and  the  relation  which 
that  f)oint  bears  on  the  general  weal. 
All  governments,  according  to  Montes- 
quieu, and  the  majority  of  writers  on 
government,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  may  be  divided  into  three 
primary  classes,  viz.,  Despotic,  in  which 
one  person  alone,  withou.t  law  or  rule, 
directs  afiairs  after  the  dictates  of  his 
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own  will,  or  the  promptings  of  caprice  : 
E.epublicau,  in  which  the  whole  people, 
or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  or  dele- 
gates, representative  of  them,  possess 
the  sovereign  power :  Monarchical,  in 
vrhich  one  alone  governs,  by  laws  fixed 
and  established  with  the  sanction  and 
by  the  agreement  of  the  people.  The 
first  of  these  we  consider  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  debate,  for  we  consider  an 
elective  autocracy  a  pure  and  palpable 
absurdity.  If  there  be  an  election,  there 
must  be  certain  stipulations  made  and 
agreed  to,  and  these  conditions  form  the 
limitations  to  which  a  monarch  must 
succumb.  Besides,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  an  autocrat  would  put  himself  to 
the  trouble  of  being  elected.  His  elective 
commissariat  would  be  the  sword,  the 
musket,  and  the  cannon — the  piercing 
war-cry,  the  floating  banner,  and  the 
moving  mass  of  hired  assassins,  whose 
unholy  trade  is  war.  "The  shriek,  the 
groan,  the  crash,  frequent  and  frightful, 
of  the  bursting  bomb — the  ceaseless 
clangour,  and  the  rush  of  men  mebriate 
with  rage" — would  be  the  instruments 
whereby,  in  his  ambitious  aim,  he  would 
attempt  to  gain  the  golden  prize.  The 
second  is  evidently  out  of  our  discus- 
sional  scope.  The  third,  as  we  suppose, 
is  the  only  form  of  government  which, 
under  om*  subject  of  debate,  can  be 
brought  forward  for  our  consideration. 

Is,  then,  an  hereditaiy  monarchy  pre- 
fei'able  to  an  elective  one  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  answer  affirmatively ;  and, 
perhaps,  if  our  readers  will  follow  us  in 
our  remarks,  they  may  find  the  reasons 
for  our  affirmation' somewhat  elucidated. 

Different  forms  of  government  are 
suited  to  the  varied  disposition,  culture, 
and  circumstances  of  different  nations. 
A  people  who,  from  gradations  of  rank 
or  social  position,  are  not  weU-knit  by 
interest ;  who  are  animated  with  a  wish 
of  rising  from  one  status  to  another,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  who 
are  only  conventionally  subordinate ; 
whose  relative  positions  are  unequal,  yet 
continually  changing;  whose  virtud,  ge- 
nerally, is  less  powerful  in  its  opera- 
tions than  self-interest ;  whose  vanity 
and  love  of  grandeur  and  ostentation  is 
liiglily   developed ;    whose   ti'ading   and 


commercial  intercoiu'se  is  extensive,  in- 
tricate, and  involved — best  suit  the 
Monarchical  government.  In  such  a 
country,  the  interests  of  men  gain  a  con- 
verging point  in  the  throne ;  those  who 
sm-round  it  look  to  it  with  respect  and 
reverence,  as  the  chspensatory  of  honour, 
preferment,  and  favour.  Hence,  they 
strive  to  gain  court  favour  by  illustrious 
actions,  useful  at  once  to  the  state  and 
its  monarch ;  this  feeling  descends 
through  the  subordinate  grades,  and 
thus  the  members  of  the  community,  in 
all  its  gradations,  are  drawn  together  by 
interest  and  respect  for  the  head  of  the 
state,  from  whom  honours  and  riches  flow. 
Each  one,  by  striving  to  be  elevated, 
comes  nearer  the  centre  of  advance- 
ment ;  this  increases  the  conventional 
suboi'dinacy,  and  causes  the  constant 
fluxion  of  position.  In  this,  self-interest 
gains  its  gratification ;  ostentation  and 
vanity  gain  their  ends  ;  and  roimd  this 
pomt  trade  and  commerce  revolve. 
Where  all  is  unstable,  this  is  fixed,  and, 
however  much  change  may  operate  upon 
the  lower  and  subordinate  ranks,  the 
Monarchy  is  unchanging — the  bond  of 
union  is  unloosed — the  centre  is  un- 
moved, although  the  radii  be  revolving. 
By  this  means  the  permanency  of  the 
executive  functions  are  secu'-ed,  while 
the  executive  officials  and  functionaries 
are  constantly  changing,  and  the  fixity 
of  social  ulstitutions  is  provided  for, 
while  society  itself  is  in  perpetual  ebb 
and  flow. 

Upon  these  grounds,  then,  do  we  ad- / 
vocate  the  preferability  of  an  hereditary/ 
to  an  elective  monarchy.  The  stabilitV 
of  the  executive  power — the  chain  of  self- 
interest  binding  the  orders  of  society 
together — the  conventional  submission 
to  order  secured — -the  aspirative  ten- 
dency duly  fostered  and  rewarded — the 
freedom  from  periodical  and  perjilexing 
excitements — the  uniformity  of  constitu- 
tional administration,  and  the  equili- 
bvivim  of  governmental  powers.  That 
such  are  the  natural  results  of  a  well 
regulated  and  properly  organised  here- 
ditary monarchy,  we  presume  will  not  be 
denied.  But,  having  thus  placed  a  bul- 
wark of  defence  arouud  our  own  debated 
territory,  it  becomes  us  next,  as  a  good 
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general,  to  take  the  field  against  the 
forces  of  the  opposition,  and  make  an 
incursion  into  the  domains  of  the  con- 
trovertists. 

That  an  elective  monarchy  is  disad- 
vantageous,   we  tliink    may    be   proven 
from  the  fact  that  it  entails  a  candidate- 
ship  for  the  vacant  honour  ;  that  tkat  is 
seldom,    perlmps    never,    honestly    con- 
ducted ;  that  the  power  of  appointment 
would  necessarily  reside  in  the  nobihty  ; 
that  this  would  introduce  servihty  and 
hypocrisy  among  them,  because  he  who 
coidd   bribe   highest,    or   promise   most 
fau'ly,  would  have  the  best  poll ;  that  it 
would  multiply  inteiTcgna,  and,  in  part, 
suspend  authority  ;  that  it  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  involve  foreign  and  domestic 
broils — for    neighbouring    states    would  ! 
look  upon  it  as  a  fine  nest  for  an  extra 
member  of  its  unprovided  brood — and 
as  parties  at  home  could  never  be  una- 
nimous,   plots,    coimterplots,    conspira- 
cies,  confiscations,   strategies,   and  skir- 
mishings, would  be  the  order  of  the  day ; 
discontent  and  disaffection  would   pre- 
vail ;  trade  would  fail,  commerce  fly  our 
shoi-es,  industry  be  paralysed,  and  honesty 
and  integrity  become  the  scolf  and  scorn 
of  the  desperadoes  and   bravoes   whom 
necessity  would  conspire  to  place  around 
the  throne.     But  tlie  book  of  experience 
is  on  all  these  points  the  best  volume  we 
can  read.     Never  was  there  a  country  in 
which   the   love   of  freedom    was    more 
innate  and  unconquerable  than  in  that 
of  now    unhappy    Poland.     Never   was 
there   a  fairer  field  for  the  trial  of  the 
question  at  issue.    There  the  people  were 
represented  in  the  Diet  by  popular  elec- 
tion.    There  the  king  was  elected  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  Palatines.  Therestrict  laws 
opposed  any  dishonest  or  base  measure. 
Where  could  a  better  evidence  be  had  ? 
where  a  better  precedent  by  which  our 
decision  may  be  guided  ?     Is  it  in  the 
election  of  a  monarchial  race  to  fill  the 
British  tin-one — the  efevationof  Napoleon 
to  wield  the   imperial   sceptre — or   the 
more  recent  choice  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
occupy  the  Presidental  chair  ?  Assuredly 
no ! 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  try  the  ques- 
tion on  its  faii-est  field— Poland.  In 
the  Encyclopedia  JBriiannica,  article  Po- 


land,  paragraph   116,  the  following  re- 
marks occur : — "  As  soon  as  the  throne 
is  vacant,  all  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
other  ordinary  springs  of  the  machine  of 
government,  remain  in  a  state  of  maction, 
and  all  the  authority  is   transferred  to 
the  Primate,  who,  in  quahty  of  interest, 
has  in  some  respects  more  power  than 
the  king  himself;    and  yet    the  nation 
takes  no  umbrage  at  it,  because  he  has 
no   time   to   make    himself  formidable. 
He  notifies  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  to 
foreign  princes,  which  is  in  effect  pro- 
claiming that  a  crown  is  to  be  disposed 
of;  he  issues  the  universalia,  or  circular 
letter  for  the  election,  gives  orders  to  the 
Starost  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  the 
fortified  places,  and  to  the  grand  generals 
to  do  the  same  on  the  frontiers,  towards 
wliich  the  arm.y  marches."     And  in  117, 
describing  tlie  election,  "  the  corruption 
of  the  great,  the  fury  of  the  people,  in- 
trigues and  factions,  the  gold  and  arms 
of   foreign   powers,    frequently    fill    the 
scene  with  violence  and  blood."  *=  *  *  * 
"  The    nobles,    who    are    always    armed 
with  pistols  and  sabres,  commit  violence 
against  one  another,  at  the  time  they  cry 
out    Liberty  .'"      The   following  extract 
will  show  the  necessary   criferion   and 
qualification  of  a  king!  !     Paragraph  8, 
"  On  the  death    of  Premislaus,    several 
candidates     appeared    for    the    vacant 
thi-one,  and  the  Poles  determined  to  pre- 
fer him  ivho  could  overcome  all  his  com- 
petitors in  a  horse  race.     A  stone  pillar 
was  erected  near  the  capital,  on  which 
were  laid  all  the  insignia  of  authority, 
and   a  herald  proclaimed  that  he  who 
first  arrived  at  that  piUar,  from  a  river 
at  some  distance,  named  Pouderic,  was 
to   enjoy  them.     A  Polish  lord,  named 
Lechus,  was  resolved  to  secure  the  vic- 
tory to  himself  by  sti-atagem  ;  for  which 
purpose   he    caused  fron    spikes   to   be 
driven  all  over  the  course,  reserving  only 
a  path  for  his  own  horse.     The  fraudu- 
lent  design  took  effect  in  part,  all  the 
rest  of  the  competitors  being  dismounted, 
and   some   severely  hurt    by   their    fall. 
Lechus,  in  consequence  of  this  victory, 
was  about  to  be   proclaimed  monarch, 
when,  unluckily  for  liim,  a  peasant,  who 
had  found  out  the  artifice,  opposed  the 
ceremony,  and  upon  an  examination  of 
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the  fact,  Leckus  was  torn  in  pieces,  and 
the  insignia  and  oiEce  were  conferred 
iipon  the  peasant."  Par.  53  shows  us 
the  futility  of  expecting  good  governors 
by  election:  "On  the  death  of  Boles- 
laus,  the  states  raised  his  brother 
Mieczslaus  to  the  ducal  throne,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  opinion  they  had  of 
him.  But  the  moment  Mieczslaus  ceased 
to  be  a  subject,  he  became  a  tyrant,  and 
a  slave  to  every  kind  of  vice — the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  tliat  in  a  short 
time  he  was  deposed,  and  his  brother 
Casimir  elected  in  his  stead."  Disastrous 
consequences  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  and 
that  reign  and  the  next  were  filled  with 
strife  and  slaughter.  Par.  75,  "  On  the 
death  of  Sigismund,  Poland  became  a 
prey  to  intestine  divisions,  and  a  vast 
niimber  of  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  at 
the  com-ts  of  Vienna,  France,  Saxony, 
Sweden,  and  Brandenburgh,  each  endea- 
vom'ing  to  establisli  a  prince  of  then- 
own  nation  on  the  throne  of  Poland. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the 
kingdom  became  one  universal  scene  of 
corruption,  faction,  and  confusion:  the 
members  of  the  Diet  considted  only  then* 
own  interest,  and  were  ready  on  every 
occasion  to  sell  themselves  to  the  best 

KEaATIVE 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  This  is  one  of  the  most  fi-e- 
quently  quoted  lines  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  among  om'  standard  poets,  and 
it  is  not  merely  its  beauty,  but  its  truth- 
fulness, that  has  commended  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
community.  Man — the  noblest  being 
that  treads  the  earth — the  masterpiece 
of  the  Almighty's  hand — is  worthy  of 
close  attention,  of  deep  thought,  of  care- 
ful study.  If  you  view  him  with  respect 
either  to  his  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
character,  he  presents  an  hitcresting  and 
important  subject  for  consideration,  and 
not  less  so  if  you  regard  him  in  his  social 
capacity,  as  a  member  of  a  family,  as 
a  citizen  of  a  country,  as  a  denizen  of 
the  world.  Leaving  that  which  is  general, 
our  attention  is  to  be  confined  to  an  in- 
stitution arising  from  man's  social  cha- 
racter ;  viz.,  Monarchy,  and  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  "Is  an  hereditary 


bidder."  Par.  89,  "  The  death  of  Batori 
involved  Poland  in  fresh  troubles.  Fom- 
candidates  appeared  for  the  crown,  viz., 
the  princes  Ernest  and  Maximilian,  of 
the  house  of  Austria;  Sigismund,  Prince 
of  Sweden ;  and  Theodore,  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy. Each  of  these  had  a  separate 
party;  but  Sigismund  and  Maximihan 
managed  matters  so  well  that  in  1587 
both  of  them  were  elected.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  a  civil  war,  in  which 
Maxunihan  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner. And  thus  Sigismund  III.,  sur- 
named  De  Vasa,  became  master  of  the 
throne  of  Poland."  We  shall  cease  the 
above  citations.  We  have  proved,  from 
a  page  in  the  biography  of  humanity,  all 
that  we  urged  above  as  the  disadvantages 
of  Elective  Monarchies.  That  anarchy,  i 
discontent,  civil  war,  foreign  aggressions, ' 
intrigues,  bribery,  and  suspension  of 
authority,  were  the  concomitants  of  such! 
governments ;  while  order,  harmony,  con- 1 
tent,  prosperity,  virtue,  progression,  and  ? 
continuous  executive  functions,  apper- 
tained to  hereditary  monarchies.  Can 
any  one  hesitate  in  his  verchct,  Is  an  here- 
ditary monarchy  preferable  to  an  elective 
one  ?     We  pause  for  a  reply. 

S.N. 

AETICLE. — I. 

monarchy    preferable     to     an    elective 
one  ?" 

There  are  few,  we  suppose,  in  the 
present  day,  who  beheve  that  there  is 
anything  sacred  or  absolutely  riyJit  in 
hereditaiy  monarchy  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  we  presume  its  friends  will  be 
prepared  to  support  it  merely  on  the 
ground  of  its  supposed  superiority, 
though  there  have  been  those  who  have 
taken  another  view  of  the  question.  Sir 
Robert  Filmer  maintained  that  kings 
liad  a  Divine  hereditary  right  to  then* 
thrones,  in  virtue  of  Adam's  absolute, 
unlimited,  and  arbitrary  dominion  over 
his  offspring.  If  this  hypothesis  were 
true,  it  would  nullify  the  claims  of  all 
monarchs  but  one,  and  he  the  lineal 
descendant  and  heir  of  Adam,  if  he 
could  be  discovered,  who  on  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  legitimate  monarch  of  the 
globe !  Algernon  Sidney  and  Locke  sup- 
pose that  there  was  an  agi-eement  on  the 
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subject  of  government  between  the  foun- 
ders of  a  state,  which  involved  a  tacit 
and  imphed  contract  between  all  succeed- 
ing members  of  it.  In  reply  to  this  we 
need  only  observe,  that  such  an  agree- 
ment is  only  supposed,  and  that  if  it 
could  be  proved,  its  obligation  upon  us 
would  then  have  to  be  shown. 

The  great  object  of  all  governments, 
and  all  governors,  should  be  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  good,  by  the  jireser- 
vation  of  peace,  and  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  To  do  this  efHciently, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  moral  wortli 
are  required  ;  and  he  who  is  destitute  of 
these  is  imfit  to  hold  any  office  in  the 
state :  on  this  principle,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  an  elective  monarchy 
is  preferable  to  an  hereditary  one.  By 
an  elective  monarchy,  that  individual 
I  may  be  secured  to  fill  the  highest  office 
'in  the  state  who,  in  public  opinion,  pos- 
sesses the  highest  qualifications  for  it. 
If  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
ought  to  belong  to  him  who  exercises  a 
ruler's  power,  and  if  these  be  not  heredi- 
tary— descending  from  father  to  son — 
then,  on  the  plainest  principle  of  logic, 
ought  not  an  office  to  be  herecUtary  in 
which  these  are  requii'cd. 

Again,  in  every  country,  whether  civi- 
lized or  barbarian,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
public  good  that  the  supreme  magistrate, 
or  chief,  should  be  supported  by  some- 
thing more  than  force  of  arms.  There 
ought  to  be  a  strong  sympathy  and  feel- 
ing of  respect  between  him  and  his 
people.  If  this  does  not  exist,  they  will 
seldom  work  together  in  unison,  and 
never  with  heartiness.  In  an  elective 
monarchy  this  is  secured ;  for  lie  who  is 
not  respected  by  the  people  will  not  be 
elected  by  them.  But  it  is  not  so  in  an 
hereditary  monarchy ;  for  he  who  sits 
upon  the  throne  and  wields  the  sceptre 
may  be  justly  obnoxiovis  m  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects,  because  utterly  unfit  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  position. 

There  is  another  great  advantage  in  an 
elective  over  an  hereditary  monarchy,  in 
that  it  continually  reminds  riders  of  their 
dependence  upon  the  people,  and  makes 
them  anxious  to  promote  their  well- 
being.     "  The  best  of  men  are  but  men 


at  the  best ;"  and  they  need  a  vigilant 
eye  ever  to  be  watching  them,  or  tliey 
may  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
and  uprightness.  Give  a  man  irrespon- 
sible power,  and  what  inducement  has 
he  to  do  right,  but  "the  love  of  vhtue 
for  its  own  sake?"  And  who  would 
trust  his  own  life  and  property  to  the 
strength  of  that  principle  in  the  human 
breast  ?  It  was  well  said  by  the  present 
premier  of  Great  Britain*  in  his  younger, 
and  perhaps  his  better,  days:  "AH  ex- 
perience of  human  nature  teaches  us  the 
tact,  that  men  who  possess  a  superiority 
over  their  fellow-creatures  will  abuse  the 
advantages  they  enjoy.  A  man  cannot 
even  drive  a  one-horse  chaise  without 
looking  down  upon  those  who  walk  on 
foot ;  much  less  can  a  mortal  be  intrust- 
ed with  the  imcontrolled  guidance  of  an 
empire,  and  not  be  guilty  of  insolence  or 
oppression  towards  those  who  are  styled 
his  subjects."  This  reasoning,  whether  ^ 
so  intended  or  not,  appears  to  us  plainly 
to  point  out  the  advantages  not  merely  \ 
of  a  limited,  but  of  an  elective  monarchy. 
It  will  be  said  in  objection,  that  what 
we  have  advocated  would  be  found  to 
work  very  prejudicially  in  the  constant 
excitement  of  the  public  mind  which  it 
woidd  occasion.  This  objection  might 
be  made  to  all  election  ;  though  we  pre- 
sume the  friends  who  make  it  would  not 
be  willing  to  give  it  so  extensive  an  ap- 
plication ;  and  after  all  there  is  httle  to 
be  feared  in  wholesome  agitation.  It  is 
more  alarming  in  appearance  than  in 
reahty.  "  Tavern  speeches,  field  meet- 
ings, tumultuary  processions,  often  seem 
to  portend  the  instant  destruction  of  the 
order  of  society  ;  but  the  sound  and  the 
smoke  are  greater  than  the  mischief ;  and 
the  people,  accustomed  to  the  noise,  pur- 
sue their  occupations  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  a  crew  of  a  frigate  manoeuvre 
the  vessel  amid  the  roar  of  the  wind. 
The  evds  of  despotism,  though  less 
striking,  occasion  far  more  suiiering  ;  the 
one  is  like  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  of 
little  importance,  though  visible  to  every 
eye ;  the  other  is  a  mortal,  deep-seated 
disease,  which  attacks  the  noblest  parts 

of  the  frame." C.  A. 

*  Lord  John  Russell. 
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NEGATIVE     AETICLE.- 


If  there  be  one  subject  more  than 
another  deserving  the  deep  attention  of 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  claim- 
ing a  careful  and  impartial  discussion,  it 
is  that  of  capital  punishments.  There 
are  many  questions  which  may  be  occa- 
sionally treated  m  a  free-and-easy  man- 
ner, but  this  one  is  only  to  be  approached 
■with  that  gravity  its  serious  importance 
demands.  Of  late  years,  the  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  capital  punish- 
ments has  been  much  discussed,  and  the 
advocates  for  then-  abolition  have,  I  be- 
lieve, considerably  increased  in  niunber. 
Nevertheless  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
death  punishmentf^^lid  to  show  that 
they  are  necessary  and  just,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Divine  wdl.  I  argue 
their  propriety  on  tlu'ee  grounds.  I.  Be- 
cause they  are  commanded  by  God.  II. 
Because  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Justice.  And  III.  Because 
they  are  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
crime,  and  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

1.  Death  pvmishments  are  commanded 
by  God.  On  this  part  of  the  subject 
much  comment  has  been  made,  some 
asserting  that  there  is  no  real  command, 
others  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  per- 
petual; and  others  contending  that  the 
command  was  abrogated  by  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  urged  to  this  effect,  the 
passage  of  Scriptm-e,  upon  which  I  found 
my  present  argument,  remains  changeless 
and  decisive.  "  Whoso  slieddeth  man's 
blood,  hy  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed" 
is,  I  contend,  a  solemn  command,  and 
one  that  has  never  been  repealed.  Several 
have  attempted  to  show  that  the  sentence 
is  prophetic  and  not  imperative,  but  a 
glance  at  the  context,  and  particularly 
at  the  words  which  follow,  proves  that 
this  position  is  utterly  untenable.  Con- 
sidering the  passage,  then,  as  an  unques- 
tionable commandment,  I  conceive  that 
it  is  binding  upon  us  for  several  reasons. 
Let  us  just  consider  the  peculiarity  of 


the  ch'cumstances  under  which  it  was 
delivered.  It  was  not  given  forth  on 
Mount  Sinai  for  the  guidance  of  the 
children  of  Israel;  it  was  not  stated  to 
any  particular  people ;  it  was  promtd- 
gatecl  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
Noah,  the  second  father  of  mankind,  and 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  law  for  the 
future  generations  of  men.  As  for  the 
assertion  that  the  command  was  repealed 
by  the  doctrines  of  Clirist,  I  really  can- 
not see  anything,  either  in  tlie  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
that  can  be  construed  into  such  a  mean- 
ing ;  and,  mdeed,  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  we  should  there  find  a 
command  contradicted,  which  was  de- 
livered under  such  remarkable  circum- 
stances, and  which  emanated  du'ectly 
from  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

II.  Capital  punishments  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  Justice.  Now,  what  is 
Justice  ?  Barclay  says,  "  It  is  the  vu'tue 
whereby  we  give  every  one  his  due,  in- 
flict punishment  on  those  that  deserve  it, 
and  acquit  the  innocent  after  a  fair  trial." 
While  it  is  just,  then,  to  reward  good 
deeds,  it  is  not  less  so  to  punish  bad 
ones  ;  and  as,  in  the  one  case,  the  reward 
ought  to  be  equivalent,  to  the  good 
effected,  so,  in  the  other,  the  punish- 
ment, strictly  speaking,  must  be  mea- 
sured by  the  crime. 

According  to  this  definition,  to  put  a 
man  to  death  for  murder,  is  an  instance 
of  as  true  and  impartial  justice  as  our 
laws  can  render.  Murder  is  an  offence 
of  such  unapproachable  magnitude,  that 
almost  all  others  seem  trilling  in  com- 
parison. To  break  open  the  sanctuary 
of  life  ;  to  destroy  the  image  of  Divinity; 
to  send  the  unprepared  spirit  into  the 
presence  of  its  Creator  and  Judge,  con- 
stitutes a  crime  which,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  has  been  visited  with  the 
severest  possible  retribution.  If  crime 
is  to  be  punished  at  all,  as  in  the  exist- 
uig   state  of  society  it  must   be,   it   is 
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sui'ely  I'ight  that  there  should  be  some 
special  punisliment  to  denote  the  horror 
and  detestation  with  which  the  crime  of 
murder  is  regarded.  Would  it  be  proper 
for  a  murderer  again  to  mingle  freely 
with  mankind  ?  Would  it  not  be  a 
punishment,  even  to  other  criminals, 
were  they  compelled  to  endure  the  so- 
ciety of  one  wliose  hand  is  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  brother  ?  Would  per- 
petual solitary  confinement  purge  his 
soul,  or  render  liim  more  prepared  for 
the  hour  of  dissolution  ?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it.  Death,  and  death  only,  is  the 
exjaiation  required.  Deliberate  inurder 
is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  and  deatli 
alone  is  the  punishment  which  strict  jus- 
tice demands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  doom  that  man  can  pronounce. 
As  Shakspere  says— 

"The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  aihe,  peuury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  tear  of  death." 

But  we  must  temper  the  decrees  of 
judgment  with  mercy  ;  for — 

"Earthly  power  doth  then  show  liliest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice." 

And  is  not  this,  in  our  country  at 
least,  done?  The  accused  has  every 
means  aflbrded  him  for  establishing  his 
innocence,  if  he  be  innocent ;  should 
mitigating  circumstances  be  found  in  the 
case,  he  is  recommended  to  mercy,  and 
his  sentence  in  aU  likeliliood  commuted ; 
and  even  after  the  deed,  in  its  fvdl  atro- 
city, has  been  thoroughly  proved,  he  is 
allowed  that  time,  which  he  did  not 
grant  to  liis  helpless  victim,  for  pre- 
paration and  repentance.  And  who 
shall  say  his  repentance  is  unacceptable  ? 
Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
would  repel,  with  indignation,  the  heart- 
less charge  which  has  been  sometimes 
made,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is 
prompted  by  revenge.  The  feeling  of 
revenge  exists  only  in  him  who  has  been 
immediately  wronged ;  it  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  administration  of 
the  law :  it  has  no  abicUng  place  in  a 
British  court  of  justice.  There  all  per- 
sonal feelings  must  be  set  aside,  and  a 
decision  come  to  upon  facts  and  sound 
reasoning  only.     It  is  not  revenge  which 


secures  punishment  for  guilt ;  it  iS'  the 
principle  of  Justice  united  with  the 
Divine  attribute  of  Mercy. 

III.  Death  punishments  are  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  crime.  I  think  it 
is  Professor  Wilson  who  says,  that  "  no 
man  can  plan  a  murder  well,"  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  whatever  schemes 
and  precautions  may  be  used,  the  deed  of 
blood,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  lum- 
dred,  is  brought  to  light,  and  retribution 
pursues thereal  perpetrator.  Now,  wliyare 
these  schemes  and  ]3recautions  adopted 
by  the  murderer  ?  Undoubtedly  with  a 
view  to  elude  detection,  and  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  he  knows  must  await 
him.  When  one  man  kills  another  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  under  the  inllueuce 
of  intoxication,  ungovernable  fury,  or 
blind  revenge,  I  admit  that  the  conse- 
quences are  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  dread  of  punishment  utterly  un- 
known. But  when,  as  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  the  deed  is  deliberate  and  pre- 
meditated, the  murderer  (short-sighted 
wretch!)  generally  leaves  no  means  un- 
tried to  secure  his  safety.  He  studies 
and  chooses  his  opportunity ;  perhaps 
attempts  to  conceal  the  bloody  business 
altogetlier,  and  at  any  rate  taxes  his 
ingenuity  for  the  deepest-laid  schemes  to 
screen  himself  from  the  retribution  of  the  ) 
law  ;  thus  evidently  confessing  that  the 
fear  of  death  is  before  his  eyes,  and  that, 
although  he  may  sear  his  conscience,  and 
stifle  tlie  still  small  voice  within  him,  he 
dreads  to  think  that  he  may  have  to  ex- 
piate his  crime  on  the  scafibld.  Seeing, 
then,  the  strong  probabihty,  which  (aided 
as  we  are  by  electric  telegraphs,  active  po- 
lice, chemical  analyses,  and  other  means) 
almost  amounts  at  the  present  day  to 
certainty,  of  every  great  crime  and  its 
author  being  discovered,  it  may  be  asked 
by  some,  why,  with  the  detection  and 
punishment  so  sure  to  foUow,  we  find 
wilful  murders  committed  at  aU  ?  To 
this  it  is  answered,  that  the  crimmal 
has  always  tpo  much  confidence  in  liis 
schemes  of  ^illainy  and  concealment. 
Again  and  agam  is  the  murderer  de- 
tected and  punished,  and  again  and  again 
is  some  one  found  who  believes  he  can 
commit  the  crime  without  mcurring  the 
penalty :  until  retribution  overtakes  him 
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also.  Now  this  general  knowledge  of 
inevitable  retribution  has  unquestionably 
a  good  effect.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked."  And  who  knows 
what  amoimt  of  vice  might  be  unfolded, 
■were  the  pimishment  wliich  attends  its 
manifestation  removed  ?  I  can  conceive  a 
vrretch  dead  to  feeling,  lost  to  the  sense 
of  vii'tue,  regardless  of  all  religion,  and 
whose  only  vulnerable  part  is  his  desire 
for  self-preservation.  There  is  one,  we 
shall  say,  towards  whom,  from  some  cause 
or  another,  he  entertains  the  deepest 
enmity,  aud  whom  he  would  like  to  re- 
move from  his  path.  I  can  conceive, 
I  say,  of  such  a  man,  and  of  a  number 
of  such  in  society,  murderers  in  thought, 
and  whom  nothing  but  the  dread  of 
a  shameful  death  prevents  from  becom- 
ing murderers  in  reality.  I  consider, 
then,  that  the  punishment  of  death 
thus  acts  as  a  deterring  influence  in 
respect  to  the  crime  of  murder,  and  am 
seriously  apprehensive  that  were  the  re- 
straining power  vritlidra'mi,  the  amount 
of  crime  would  certainly  increase. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
it  is  the  crime  of  mm-dcr  oyih/  to  wliich  I 
would  have  the  punishment  of  death 
affixed.  Even  for  what  is  styled  high 
treason,  unless  the  effects  were  really 
detrimental,  I  think  there  should  be  some 
milder  penalty.  I  sliudder  when  I  think 
of  the  thousands  of  hves  wliich  were 
sacrificed  in  past  years,  and  more  par- 
ticularly dm'ing  the  long  and  somewhat 
sanguinaiy  reign  of  George  III.  I  speak 
not  of  those  so-called  heroes  who  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle  (and  what  a  fearful 
list  that  is  !),  but  of  those  that  died  on  the 
scafibld,  victims  of  what  was  designated 
"  the  offended  majesty  of  the  law."  For 
simple  theft ;  for  breaking  into  a  house ; 
for  speaking  of  the  misdeeds  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  poisonuig  a  horse  ;  for  return- 
ing from  transportation  ;*  for  fifty  other 

*  These  are  veritalile  cases,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  blood-stained  pages  of  the"  Newgate  Calen- 
dar." 

AFPIEMATIVE 

The  question  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  discuss  is  one  that  is  receiving 
considerable  public  attention,  and  one  on 


offences,  many  of  which  would  not  be 
considered  crimes  in  the  present  day, 
what  numbers  of  lives  were  brought  to  a 
prematm'e  close  ?  Surely  that  state  of 
society  could  not  be  denominated  civi- 
lised which  tolerated  such  customs  as 
these. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not 
spoken  of  what  is  called  the  great  moral 
examjile  of  public  executions.  Were  there 
not  more  solid  grounds  for  the  continu- 
ance of  capital  punishments  than  tliis,  I 
would  denounce  the  gallows  as  an  engine 
of  evil,  and  rejoice  to  see  such  a  relic  of  a 
former  state  of  barbarism  rooted  out 
from  the  land.  These  public  exliibitions 
are  altogether  bad ;  they  harden  the  crimi- 
nal, they  harden  the  spectators,  and  they 
cast  a  sort  of  pollution  over  the  whole 
community.  Tliis  brings  us  to  the  sub- 
ject of  pubUc  aud  private  executions, 
and  I  do  not  affect  in  any  way  my  pre- 
vious arguments  when  I  say,  that  I  con- 
sider the  latter  to  be  in  nearly  all  respects 
preferable.  The  culprit,  uninfluenced,  by 
the  desire  to  sustain  that  false  corn-age 
generally  witnessed,  could  direct  his 
thoughts  more  completely  to  his  own 
spu'itual  condition  ;  the  public  would  be 
deprived  of  a  spectacle  which  experience 
has  fully  shown  to  be  most  pernicious, 
and  the  demands  of  justice  would  be 
equally  answered. 

Such  are  my  views  of  capital  punish- 
ments. There  are  some  subjects  which 
must  be  considered  only  by  the  light  of 
reason  and  sound  judgment,  and  with 
which  feehngs  and  emotions  are  not  to 
interfere.  This  is  one  of  them.  To  every 
sensitive  heart  there  is  siu'ely  something 
peculiarly  revolting  in  the  display  of  de- 
liberate judicial  bloodshed,  in  calmly 
going  to  work  to  deprive  a  fellow-creature 
of  existence.  The  thing  is  painful  in  the 
hiehest  dejn-ce,  but  let  us  seriouslv  reflect 
whether  it  be  not  a  painful  necessity, 
alike  required  by  the  will  of  the  jU- 
miglity,  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
the  well-being  of  society  at  large. 

C.  C.  M. 

ARTICLE.  —  I. 

which  much  has  recently  been  said  and 
written.  The  bold  spirit  of  the  age  raises 
itself  erect,  and  is   no   longer   satisfied 
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with  "  tilings  as  they  are,"  unless  they 
coincide  with  its  opinion  of  "  things  as 
they  ought  to  be."  Every  institution  is 
fearlessly  examined,  and  eveiy  dogma  is 
freely  discussed,  regardless  of  the  autho- 
ritv  which  it  can  adduce  on  its  side, 
or  the  antiquity  which  it  can  boast  as 
its  origin.  Opinions  "new  and  strange" 
are  zealously  promulgated  and  exten- 
sively received  ;  but  we  need  be  careful 
lest  we  reject  the  old  only  because  it 
is  old,  and  adopt  the  new  merely  because 
it  is  new ;  for  this,  we  fear,  is  done  by 
many  of  our  contemporaries  and  friends. 
Let  all  things  stand  or  fall  by  their  own 
merits,  and  nothing  else.  We  would 
apply  this  principle  to  capital  pimish- 
ments  ; — not  denouncing  them  because 
it  is  fashionable  to  do  so,  much  less  ad- 
vocating them,  because  around  them  the 
ivy  of  antiquity  entwines  its  awe-inspir- 
ing tendrils. 

At  the  onset  of  this  debate,  it  will  be 
well  to  inquire  what  is  tlie  object  of  all 
judicial  punishment.  Although  there 
has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  on 
this  point,  we  think  all  will  admit  that 
punishment  sliould  be  either  reformatory 
or  preventative.  We  presume  that  none 
will  advocate  vindictive  puni.«hment,  for 
revenge  can  be  no  more  lawfuUy  cherished 
by  a  society  than  by  an  individual.  That 
capital  punishments  are  not  refonnatory, 
is  plain,  for  they  place  the  criminal  where 
reformation  is  impossible  ;  that  they  are 
preventative,  is  what  tlieu*  supporters 
maintain ;  but  this  we  are-  prepared  to 
deny.  We  shall  endeavour  to  substan- 
tiate the  position  we  have  thus  taken  by 
an  appeal  to  facts  as  well  as  arguments. 
In  the  first  place,  we  wUl  call  in  the 
testimony  of  ancient  time.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  inform  us,  that  in 
Egypt,  under  Sabaco,  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years  no  capital  punishments  were 
inflicted,  these  penalties  being  changed 
with  much  success  into  stated  kinds  of 
,  labour.  Grotius  recommends  this  exam- 
!  pie  unto  all  other  nations  : — "  Through- 
out all  the  better  age  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  for  a  period  of  two  centuries 
i  and  a  half,  the  infliction  of  death  upon  a 
f  Homan  citizen,  for  any  cause  whatever, 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  famous 
Porcian   law,   a   Democratic  enactment 


passed  in  the  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  Rome  by  the  Tribune 
Porcius  Lecca.  So  high  was  the  value 
set  upon  the  life  of  a  citizen  by  the 
Roman  policy,  that  to  put  him  to  death 
was  esteemed  almost  a  parricide."  Black- 
stone  says  : — "  In  this  period  the  Roman 
Republic  flourished :  under  the  emperors, 
severe  punishments  were  revived,  and 
then  the  empire  fell."  Amongst  the  an- 
cient writers  wlio  advocated  the  total  abo- 
Htion  of  death  punishments,  are  some  of 
great  eminence ;  as  Juvenal,  Horace, Livy, 
Caius  Cfcsar,  Cyrus,  Scipio,  Tacitus,  and 
many  others.  Seneca,  speaking  of  the 
infliction  of  death  for  murder,  tells  us 
that  "  the  worst  kind  of  murder  began 
with  the  laws  thus  made  against  it;"  and 
Cicero  exclaims — "  Away  with  the  execu- 
tioner, with  the  capital  execution,  with 
the  very  name  of  tlihigs  hke  these !" 

If  we  descend  to  more  recent  times, 
and  to  our  own  country,  we  find  that  in 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  capital 
punishments  were  more  rare  tlian  they 
have  been  since,  and  that  the  land  was 
then  so  free  from  crime,  that  tradition- 
ally it  is  said,  "  that  a  child  might  walk 
with  a  bag  of  money  in  its  hand  through 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  without  fear  of 
being  molested."  Let  this  be  contrasted 
■wStli  the  state  of  things  under  Henry 
VIII.,  when  punisliment  with  death  was 
annexed  to  almost  every  kind  of  crime. 
"  In  the  reign  of  tliis  infamous  monai'ch, 
seventy -two  thousand  thieves  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner ;  two  tliousand 
per  annum — forty  in  every  week !  and 
we  have  overwhelming  contemporaneous 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  crime  advanced, 
in  spite  of  these  inflictions,  in  the  most 
frightfully  rapid  manner.  Tliis  state- 
ment quite  harmonises  with  the  experi- 
ence of  later  times,  which  testifies  that 
those  crimes,  for  which  capital  punish- 
ment has  been  abohshed,  have  not  in- 
creased with  the  population  in  the  same 
ratio  as  those  have  for  which  it  has  been 
retained.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when 
we  consider  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 
What  is  there  preventative  in  death 
punishments,  except  to  the  individvials 
who  sufl'er  it  ?  As  an  example  to  others, 
they  have  utterly  faded.  Witness  the 
horrid  levity  displayed  by  the  spectators 
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both  before  and  after  an  execution.  The 
graphic  pen  of  Dickens  has  described 
one  of  these  recent  demorahzing  scenes, 
and  the  effect  of  that  description  is  still 
fresh  upon  the  public  mind.  It  appears 
that  the  most  depraved  classes  of  the 
community  flock  together  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  instead  of  being  awed  by  the 
sight,  they  display  their  moral  indif- 
ference in  a  thousand  forms,  and  even 
commit  crime  in  sight  of  the  gallows  ! 
Life  is  a  sacred  treasure  given  to  man  by 
God,  and  he  who  deprives  his  fellow  of 
it  commits  an  offence  of  the  highest 
magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  both  Heaven 
aiid  earth.  Our  secui'ity  lies  mainly  in 
the  sanctity  with  which  life  is  regarded. 
"But  the  deliberate  destruction  of  human 
life  by  man  never  can  produce,  in  the 
jjublic  mind,  an  impression  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life,  nor  of  the  solemn  in- 
terest involved  in  its  destruction,  even 
though  it  be  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
punishing  and  preventing  murder :  for 
the  mass  of  the  unthinking  do  not  dis- 
crimniate  between  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  act  of  an  individual.  It  is 
my  solemn  and  deliberate  conviction, 
that  it  has  the  vei-y  opposite  effect.  It 
says  plainly  that  life  may  be  destroyed  by 
man.  It  is  an  act  of  killing  to  show  that 
man  ought  not  tokill."  It  is  as  baneful 
in  effect  as  it  is  bad  in  philosophy. 

But  the  advocates  of  capital  punish- 
ments, when  driven  from  other  ground, 
fall  back  upon  the  theological  argument. 


and  say  this  kind  of  punishment  was  com- 
manded by  God  in  the  words,  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed."  This  is  the  only  passage 
they  can  plead  as  a  foundation  for  the 
practice  in  the  present  day.  The  inflic- 
tion of  death  was  attaclied  to  many 
offences  under  Judaism,  but  that  dispen- 
sation has  long  passed  away,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  one  whose  pervading 
spii-it  is  benevolent  and  mild.  The  occa- 
sion on  which  the  words  in  question 
were  spoken  to  Noah  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  was  after  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  had  assuaged,  and  Noah  had  left 
the  ark,  when  God  gave  him  permission 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  that  t]\is  sen- 
tence was  uttered.  It  seems  designed  as 
a  prohibition  against  man  taking  the  life 
and  eating  the  flesh  of  his  fellow-man ; 
and  many  emuient  critics  regard  it  as 
predicting  the  evil  that  would  foUow 
from  such  a  coivrse,  rather  than  enjoining 
it.  There  seems  good  reason  for  under- 
standing tliese  words  as  we  do  those 
of  our  Lord  when  he  said,  "  They  that 
use  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
But  if  tliis  language  be  understood  as 
a  command,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  never  repeated  by  Christ 
— that  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  all 
his  teaching,  and  to  his  example  on  the 
cross,  where  he  jsrayed  for  his  own  mur- 
derers. Surely  those  who  seek  to  justify 
death  punishment  on  religious  grounds 
"  know-  not  what  mamier  of  spirit  they 
are  of."  L.  S. 
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THE  ART  OP  SPEAKING.— No.  L 
The  Art  of  Speaking  with  beauty  and  effect  is  an  acquu-ement  gained  but  by  few 
even  of  our  itinerant  Lecturers,  om-  legal  professors,  or  our  Senate  Orators.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  Oratory  is  not  more  studied,  as  a  correct  knowledge 
of  its  rules,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  our  day  of 
Educational  questions,  philosophical  disquisitions,  and  debating  associations ;  in 
short,  it  is  not  only  invaluable,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  become  eminent  either  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
senate.  While  Greece  and  Rome  were  fi-ee,  it  was  almost  the  only  passport  to 
distinction  and  power. 
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Tliat  the  manner  or  address  of  the  Speaker  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  seems 
unquestionable,  from  the  deficiencies  so  commonly  observed  in  the  address  of  our 
pubUc  speakers,  much  more  than  in  the  matter  uttered  by  them,  and  from  the  Kttle 
effect  they  produce. 

Of  the  learning  necessary  for  furnishing  m.after,  and  of  the  Art  of  arranging  it 
properly ;  of  correct  ideas  of  the  subject  on  which  the  speaker  is  employed ; 
of  invention ;  of  syntactical  grammar,  which  teaches  the  arrangement,  dependence, 
and  construction  of  words  in  a  sentence  according  to  rule ;  of  composition,  or  the 
art  of  putting  together  icords  to  express  ideas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly 
apprehensive  to  the  understanding  of  others  ;  of  Style ;  of  Shetoric,  which  directs 
us  to  affect  the  passions,  by  suitable  illustration  and  imagery,  and  to  arrange  the 
arguments  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  make  the  greatest  impressions  on 
the  feeluigs  and  judgment  of  the  person  addressed, — of  these  we  shall  not  here 
treat.  We  intend  to  furnish  essays  on  the  management  of  the  passions — to 
illustrate  them  by  appropriate  examples,  for  the  exercise  of  young  speakers, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  part  of  Oratory — namely, 
on  Gesture,  Looks,  and  command  of  Voice. 

It  is  sometimes,  though  falsely,  argued  that  the  generality  of  even  respectable 
persons,  or  the  politely  educated,  need  not  trouble  themselves  in  acquiring  a 
cultivated  manner  of  expressing  their  ideas  and  sentiments.  But  we  think  that 
the  man  ought  to  blush  who  asserts  that  there  is  "no  need  of  acquiring  the 
Art  of  Speaking."  Indeed,  if  thousands  of  our  tolerably  educated  individuals  are 
never  intended  for  the  bar,  nor  to  appear  in  the  pulpit,  does  it  follow  that 
they  need  bestow  no  pains  in  learning  to  speak  properly  their  native  language  ? 

Address  in  speaking,  even  in  private  life,  is  not  only  highly  ornamental,  but  very 
useful.  Suppose  a  young  man  be  not  intended  for  the  platform,  wiU  he  never  have 
occasion  to  read,  in  the  company  of  his  friends  ?  Should  the  reader  be  ever 
so  sincere  and  zealous  for  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  his  country,  without  a  compe- 
tent skill  in  giving  clothing  or  expression  to  his  ideas,  he  can  only  sit  down  and 
see  them  wronged,  or  anathematized,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  or 
redress  the  evil.  Let  an  artful  and  eloquent  statesman  harangue  the  House  of 
Commons  vipon  a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  present  or  future  public 
good  :  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  its 
members,  if  they  be  unable  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  reasoning,  and 
liaveno  power  of  eloquence  to  imdeceive.  He  who  sees  tlirovigh  the  delusion,  and 
is  awkward  in  delivering  his  ideas,  or  clothing  them  with  appropriate  language,  can 
do  nothing  to  prevent  the  ruinous  schemes  proposed  by  the  other  from  being  carried 
into  execution,  but  by  giving  his  single  vote  against  them,  without  being  able 
to  explain  to  the  House  liis  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  case  is  similar  in  assemblies 
of  a  smaller  scale — as  town  councils,  committee  meetings,  trade  associations,  dis" 
cussion  classes,  and  other  meetings,  in  which  volubility  of  tongue,  readiness  of 
apprehension,  and  steadiness  of  comatenance,  often  carry  against  profound  and 
correct  reasons,  and  important  considerations. 

True,  what  is  to  be  gained,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  skill  in  the  Art  of  Speak- 
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ing,  may  not  be  a  sufficient  inducement  or  reward  to  repay  the  indefatigable  diligence 
exercised  by  a  Demosthenes,  a  Pericles,  an  Eschines,  a  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
an  Isocrates,  a  Carbo,  a  Cicero,  a  Marc  Anthony,  an  Hortentius,  a  Juhus,  an 
Augustus,  a  Peel,  or  a  Cobden.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  advantageous  to 
all  young  men,  for  whose  benefit  these  papers  are  specially  prepared— those  whose 
station  places  them  witliin  the  pale  of  a  polite  education — to  be  sufficiently 
qualified  to  acquit  themselves  with  effect,  when  called  to  speak  in  public.  In 
short,  a  competent  address  and  facility,  not  only  in  finding  matter,  but  also 
in  effectually  expressing  it,  is  what,  we  doubt  not,  many  a  gentleman  woidd 
■willingly  acquire,  at  the  expense  of  half  his  other  accomphshments. 

Why  are  many  lectures  so  thinly  attended  ?  Why  do  ministers  complain  of  the 
remissness  and  inattention  of  their  congregation  ?  Why  so  little  effect  on  the 
moral  mind  of  the  public  from  preaching,  praying,  and  lecturing?  Why,  it  is 
sometimes  asked,  are  theatres,  and  other  places  of  fiction,  crowded,  while  places  of 
worship  are  sometimes  left  nearly  empty  ?  Because  the  fault  is  in  the  speakers  or 
preachers.  Their  deUvery  is  mostly  between  a  singing  and  a  saying.  Their 
oratory  is  defective,  often  offensive ;  their  thoughts  are  delivered  with  such 
coolness  and  indifference  as  to  leave  the  audience  nothing  to  do  but  fall  asleep. 
Let  speakers  exei-t  themselves  properly,  and  they  may  defy  their  hearers  to  fall 
asleep,  or  for  a  moment  to  withdraw  their  attention.  Indifference  and  infidelity 
may  well  prevail.  It  is  not  possible  to  persuade  the  careless  to  leave  their  folhes 
and  vices,  by  lolling  twenty  minutes  upon  a  velvet  cushion,  and  reading  to  them 
a  learned  discourse.  Did  speakers  labour,  with  unremitted  zeal,  to  acquire  a 
masterly,  or  even  a  respectable,  mode  of  delivery,  places  of  pubhc  instruction 
would  be  crowded,  as  places  of  piiblic  diversions  are. 

The  reader  may  say,  that  all  who  have  received  a  good  education  are  not 
able  to  become  Orators.  Granted.  Some,  nay,  many,  have  natural  defects  in 
then-  speech.  We  should  not  advise  such  to  be  brought  up  to  professions  req'oir- 
ing  elocution.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  instances  of  natm-al  defects  being 
surmounted,  and  the  unfortunate  men  becoming  eminent  si)eakers.  For  instance, 
Demosthenes  could  not,  when  he  commenced  studying  rhetoric,  pronounce  the 
first  letter  of  his  art.  And  Cicero  was  long-necked,  and  narrow-chested.  But 
diligence  and  consecutive  labour  surmounted  all  natm-al  difficulties,  and  they 
became  immortal  Orators.  We  are  frequently  disgusted  by  pubhc  speakers  Hsping 
and  stammering  ;  speaking  through  the  nasal  organs,  and  pronouncing  the  letter 
E  as  a  guttural  or  throat-sound,  instead  of  the  tongue,  the  letter  S  like  TH — some 
screaming  above,  or  croaking  below,  all  natural  pitch  of  the  liuman  voice ;  some 
mimabling,  as  if  they  were  conjuring  up  spirits  ;  others  bawlmg  as  loud  as  the 
vociferous  vendors  of  provisions  hi  Loudon  streets;  some  tumbling  out  their 
words  so  precipitately,  that  no  ear  can  catch  them ;  others  dragging  them  out 
so  slowly,  that  it  is  as  tedious  to  listen  to  them  as  to  count  a  great  clock;  some 
have  a  habit  of  slu-ugging  up  their  shoulders ;  others  of  see-sawing  with  their 
bodies,  some  backward  and  forward,  others  from  side  to  side ;  some  open  their  eyes 
fi-ightfuUy ;  others  keep  thefr  teeth  so  close  together,  as  if  thefr  jaws  were  set ; 
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some  raise  their  eyebrows  at  every  third  word ;  some  sha*ivel  all  their  features 
together  into  the  middle  of  their  faces ;  some  push  out  their  hps  as  if  they 
■were  merry-andrews  for  the  audience ;  others  hem  at  every  pause,  and  others 
smack  with  their  hps,  and  roll  their  tongues  in  their  mouths,  as  if  they  laboured 
imder  a  continual  thirst.  Of  all  these  bad  habits  they  ought  to  have  been  broken 
in  early  youth,  or  placed  in  those  spheres  of  life  in  which  they  would  have  offended, 
at  least,  fewer  persons.  All  these  disagreeable  habits  we  hope  to  correct  in  our 
readers  who  observe  the  rules  that  will  appear  in  these  articles  on  Speaking. 

A  correct  speaker  is  not  seen  to  make  any  movement  of  hmb  or  featm'c,  without 
a  sufficient  reason.  If  he  speaks  to  his  fellow-creatures,  in  common  company  or  in 
larger  and  congregated  audiences,  he  does  not  do  it  without  looking  round  upon 
them.  If  he  addresses  heaven,  he  looks  upwards.  The  spirit  of  what  he  says 
appears  in  his  looks.  If  he  expresses  amazement,  or  would  excite  it  eiiectually  in 
others,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes.  If  he  invites  to  virtue  and  happiness, 
he  spreads  his  arms,  and  looks  benevolence.  If  he  threatens  the  vengeance  of  an 
angry  Deity  against  vice,  he  bends  his  eyebrows  into  wrath,  and  menaces  with  his 
arm.  He  does  not  needlessly  saw  the  air  with  his  arm,  nor  stab  himself  with  liis 
finger.  He  does  not  place  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast,  unless  he  has  occasion 
to  speak  of  himself,  or  to  introduce  conscience,  or  something  sentimental.  He  does 
not  start  back,  unless  he  wants  to  ex23ress  horror  or  aversion.  He  does  not  step  for- 
ward, but  when  he  expresses  solicitation.  He  does  not  raise  his  voice,  but  to  express 
something  peculiarly  emphatic.  He  does  not  lower  his  voice,  but  to  contrast  the 
raising  of  it,  which  gives  more  effect  to  matters  of  great  importance.  His  eyes,  by 
turns,  according  to  the  humour  of  matter  he  wishes  to  express,  sparkle  fmy ; 
hrigJiten  into  joy ;  glance  disdain ;  melt  into  grief ;  froion  disgust  and  hatred ; 
languish  into  love ;  or  glare  distraction.  Each  of  these  movements  and  passions 
will  be  more  fully  directed  and  illustrated. 

We  presume  that  enough  has  been  said  in  these  cursory  remarks,  by  way  of 
introduction,  to  induce  our  readers  to  settle  in  their  minds  the  utility  of  a  series  of 
papers  that  shall  not  only  instruct  the  yovmg  speaker,  but  also  reform  the  more 
experienced,  but  yet  incompetent  orator. 


People's  Instruction  Societt,  Birming- 
ham.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Institution 
was  recently  held  in  tlie  School  rooms,  New- 
Meeting-stieet,  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Recorder 
of  Bii-mingham,  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual 
business  had  been  transacted,  the  leai'ned  gentle- 
man, in  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks,  spoke  as 
follows : — "  He  quite  agreed  with  a  previous 
speaker  in  the  opinion,  that  however  valuable 
lectures  might  be,  yet,  that  a  collection  of  books 
which  gave  to  each  indiudual  the  opportunity  of 
following  those  studies  which  his  iuclination 
enabled  him  to  master,  was  of  greater  benefit.  He 
was  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  spread  of  superfi- 


cial knowledge  as  some  were.  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  give  an  oppoitunity  for  obtaining 
knowledge,  and  though,  as  compared  with  pro- 
found knowledge,  superficial  knowledge  was  not 
to  be  desired,  yet,  as  compared  with  profound 
ignorance,  it  decidedly  was.  They  could  only 
put  into  a  man's  hands  the  key  of  knowledge,  and 
let  him  use  his  own  diligence  iu  unlocking  the 
casket,  and  profiting  by  its  contents.  They  could 
not  subject  those  persons  for  whom  these  institu- 
tions were  intended,  to  the  discipline  of  colleges  ; 
and  when  they  read  the  histories  of  sell-taught 
men,  they  would  find  an  advantage  possessed  by 
self-acquii-ed  knowledge  over  that  which,  so  to 
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speak,  ■was  poured  into  the  individual.      That 
which  be  himself  gained  was  much  more  profit- 
able to  him  thau  a  much  greater  amount  gained 
in  any  other  manner.     Much  had  been  done  in 
this  way  by  accident.     Tlie  celebrated  mathema- 
tician Maclauriii  was  attracted  to   the  study  of 
mathematics  by  finding  a  book  on  the  subject  on 
his  fathers  shelves  ;  and  Professor  Lee,  of  Cam- 
"bridge,  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  while  a 
journeyman   bricklayer,  having  met   with,   and 
beiu^  interested  in,  a  Hebrew  bible   he   found 
■whilst  engaged  in   the  repairs  of  a  synagogue. 
And  though  these  accidents  could  not  giv(s  the 
'desire,  and  still  Jess  the  ability,  yet  they  deter- 
mined the  course  of  action,  and  tliis  might  be  de- 
'terrniaed  by  reading  a  book  in  their  library,  which 
■ought  to  be  well  supplied,  lest  some  might  reject 
at--n6t  because  it  did  not  contain  much  excellent 
■food,  but  because  it  did  not  contain  the  books  to 
■suit.  Uieir  taste."     .4fter  glancing  at  the  position 
and  working  of  the  institution,  Jlr.  Hill  remarked, 
that  ''  it  w-as  a   noxious   eiTor   for   institutions 
■which   were   self-supporting,  to  dictate  to  those 
-^vhG  studied  in   them    the  way  in  which  they 
■should  study.      There   ■K'as  no  making  a  man 
ihappy  in  our  way ;  he  must  be  made  happy  iu 
his  ©wn.     This  was  the  way  in  all  human  learn- 
ing, and  especially  when  we  had  not  the  usual 
control  over  the  pupil  as  in  the  higher  chisses  was 
possessed  by  the  parents  or  teachers.   They  could 
not  train  men  as  in  a  college,  but  must  invite 
them  to  the  acquisiiion  of  knowledge.     He  would 
-e-xhort  them  to  do  their  best  to  put  knowledge 
■within  the  reacli  of  all.     If  our  country  was  to  be 
preserved  from  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  which  had 
spread  over  other  countries  during  our  own  time 
— he  had  almost  said  during  the  last  few  months 
— it  must  be  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  ;  and  it 
must  be  learned,  that  one   class   could    not    be 
happy  without  another,  but  that  all  classes  must 
■suffer  alike  ;  and  they  were  best  labouring  for  the 
■welfare  of  our  social  institutions  by  supporting 
'institulions  like  the  one  they  were  met  to  support. 
,     -     .     He  felt  very  much  obliged   to  them   for 
their  kind  i-eception   of  him,   aiul   much   more 
■obliged  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  the  names  of  two  relatives— the  one   a 
Tenerable  man,  now  verging  on  his  eighty-seventh 
year,  and  who  had  preserved  through  life  a  cha- 
racter which  made  it  grate'ul  to  his  posterity  in 
hearing   his   name   mentioned,  and  made  them 
proud  of  being  descended  from  him.     The  other 
name  was  that  of  one  not  more  closely  allied  to 
liim  in  blood  than  in  friendsliip,th;itofhis  brother, 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill.     He  believed  that  thel.enefits 
of  penny  postasie  were  as  yet  but  little  known, 
•  compared  to  what  they  would  be  in  after  time. 
They  were  not  alien    to   the  present    meeting, 
T>e(ause  they  bore   upon  the   great  question   of 
knowledge.    He  could  imagine  that  nothing  would 
more  extend  education  than  the  enabling  of  cheap 
■  communication    between    persons   of   the    same 
family — between   those  who   needed  knowledge, 
and  those  who  had  it  to  communicate.     Refnrence 
had  been  made  to  sacrifices  made  by  him  in  at  en  fl- 
ing the  present  meeting :  but  he  felt  bound  to  make 
■sacrifices  in  this  mailer,  lor  what  was  the  object 
of  an  enlightened   Government  in   establishing 
ministers  of  justice  but  to  prevent  crime?     But 
the  prevention  of  crime  by  punishment  was  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  prevention  of  crime  without 
punislimrnt — by  education.     By  this  he  meant 
not  the  learning  of  school  lessons,  or  particular 
questions,  but  all  that  tended  to  make  men  wise 


and  good,  and  tended  to  keep  them  from  the  bar 
of  justice;  and  thise  who  were  engaged  in  im- 
parting that  education  were  rendering  him  great 
assistance,  by  keeping  from  his  court  those  who 
never  should  come  there.  He,  theiefore.  felt  it 
his  duty  to  make  sacrifices  in  such  an  object  as 
this,  and  especially  when  he  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  sectarian  about  it — for  being  liy  his  oftice 
invested  with  authority  over  the  whole  town,  he 
was  compelled  to  look  upon  all  things  with  an 
equal  eye;  but  he  was  glad  to  find,  that  in  the 
institution  which  held  its  meetings  in  that  room, 
there  had  never  been  anything  sectarian  ;  but  it 
had  among  its  members  men  of  all  creeds,  who 
could  unite  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
were  iree  from  that  worst  of  all  jealousies — but 
which  was,  he  hoped,  becoming  extinct— the 
jealousy  of  giving  the  people  knowledge.  The 
distiibution  of  wealth  was  naturally  excepted, 
because  it  was  limited  ;  but  of  knowledge  they 
could  not  say  this,  for  the  man  who  imparted 
knowledge  actually  gained  and  perfected  know- 
ledge while  he  ■was  imparting  it.  The  fear  that 
men  should  grow  wiser  was  a  vain  fear  in  all  who 
desired  the  public  good.  It  might  in  one  sense 
be  reasonable  in  those  who  only  desired  the  good 
of  their  own  class  ;  but  these  desires  could  not  be 
enjoyed  without  harm  to  others,  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  public."  Having  again  thanked  the 
audience  for  their  kind  reception,  the  learned 
gentleman  concluded  an  eloquent  address  by  ex- 
pressing a  warm  interest  in  the  wellare  of  the 
society,  and  a  hope  that  he  should  again  meet  its 
members  on  a  future  anniversary. 


An  Orator  at  a  Debating  Club. — " '  When 
I  was  at  the  Temple,'  says  Curran,  '  a  few  of  us 
fonned  a  little  debating  club.  Upon  the  first 
night  of  the  meeting,  I  attended,  my  foolish  heart 
throbbing  with  the  anticipated  honour  of  being 
styled  'the  learned  member  who  opened  the 
debate,'  or  '  the  very  eloquent  gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down.'  I  stood  up,  trembling  through 
every  fibre  ;  but,  remembering  that  in  this  I  was 
but  imitating  TuUy,  1  took  courage,  and  had 
actually  proceeded  almost  as  far  as  '  Mr.  Chair- 
nian,'  when,  to  my  astonishment  and  terror,  I 
perceived  that  every  eye  was  turned  upon  me.  I 
became  dismayed  and  dumb.  My  friends  cried, 
'  Hear  him  I '  but  there  was  nothing  to  hear  ;  ray 
lips,  indeed,  went  through  the  pantomime  of  arti- 
culation, but  I  was  like  the  unfortunate  fiddler  at 
the  fair,  who,  upon  coming  to  strike  up  the  solo 
that  was  to  ravish  every  ear,  discovered  that  an 
enemy  had  maliciously  soaped  his  bow  l  So  you 
see,  sir,  it  was  not '  born  with  me.'  " 


Lebbury  Controvf.ksiai.,  Society. — A 
Good  Example. — The  Honorary  Secretaiy  of 
the  Ledbury  Controversial  Society  has  great  plea- 
sure in  submitting  to  the  Editors  of  "  The  Con- 
ti'oversialist"  the  following  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  at  one  of  its  recent  meetings  • — "  That  the 
Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the 
proji-ctors  of  The  Controversialist'  this  Society's 
cordial  approval  of  their  design." 


Truth. — In  every  investigation  be  actuated  by 
a  love  of  ti-uth  ;  to  truth  swear  iin  allegiance,  and 
deem  it  too  sacred  to  be  broken  ;  confess  her 
where  she  is  present,  and  seek  lor  her  where  she^ 
has  not  yet  been  found ;  neglect  her,  and  the  re- 
sults of  your  industiy  will  be  nothing  worth  ;  de- 
formed either  by  some  despicable  prejudice  or 
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unworthy  motive,  they  will  disgrace  their  parent. 
Truth  is  theexposerof  everything  that  is  vile,  the 
beaiitifier  and  companion  of  all  that  is  excellent : 
in  triumph  she  is  not  elated,  and  in  adversity  she 
is  not  depressed ;  she  hai  more  firmness  tlian 


anything,  for  she  has  most  reason  to  be  firm — 
more  hope  than  anything,  for  she  deserves  the 
most.  Without  her,  there  can  he  no  real  religion, 
no  pm-e  morality,  no  certain  science. 


€^t  M^liiL 


[We  intend  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  each 
Number  to  the  consideration  of  questions  not 
deemed  of  suthcient  importance  to  be  entered  as 
distinct  subjects  of  discussion.  Here  the  youth, 
stru^'irling  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  will  find 
an  ojiportunity  of  inquiring  what  solution  can 
best  be  offered,  and  what  boolis  will  most  assist 
him,  in  his  searcli  (or  truth.  We  shall  ever  feel 
pleasure  in  recording  the  inquiries  of  earnest 
minds,  and  in  soliciting  replies  on  their  behalf 
from  our  more  intelligent  readers.] 

QUESTIONS  REQUIRING  ANSWERS. 

1.  Jkphthah's  Daughter. — How  can  the 
murder  of  Jephthah's  daughter  be  reconciled  with 
the  mercy  and  justice  of  (iod? — P.  K. 

2.  If  the  indestructibility  of  matter  could  be 
proved,  would  it  be  fatal  to  the  Christian  religion? 
—J.  M.  S. 

3.  What  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  order 
to  obtain  ease  and  elegance  in  public  speaking? 
— A.  C.  C. 

4.  Could  any  of  your  readers  draw  out  a  course 
of  reading  suitable  to  a  young  man  who  has  had 
but  few  opportunities  of  improvement,  but  who  is 
very  anxious  to  obtailf  acquaintance  with  the 
standard  literature  of  his  country  ?  If  the  per- 
sons who  recommend  books  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  state  the  price  of  the  cheapest  editions, 
they  would  confer  an  additional  favour  on — A 
Young  Man. 

•5.  What  are  the  best  books  to  read  in  order  to 
obtain  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  currency 
question  ? — N.  P. 

6.  What  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  to  obtain 
a  correct  pronunciation  of  those  French  words 
and  phrases  that  are  frequently  used  by  English 
authors  ?— L.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Jephthah's  Dmighter. — It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  commentators,  tliat  Jephthah's  daughter 
was  not  put  to  death,  because  human  sacrifices 
were  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Judaic  rituai,  but 
that  she  was  condemned  by  her  fiither  to  perpe- 
tual virginity ;  thus  virtually  sacrificing  her  and 
his  own  race.  Hence  she  is  said  to  "  bewail  her 
virginity  ;  '  and  it  is  said  of  her,  "she  knew  no 
man."  The  word  in  the  40th  verse  of  the  lllh 
chapter  of  Judges,  translated  in  our  version 
"  lament,"  ought,  according  to  these  critics,  to 
be  translated  "  talked  with."  We  have  no  direct 
intimation  of  her  death.  On  the  supposition  of  her 
being  sacrificed  (murdered  we  think  rather  a  harsh 
term),  it  may  be  reconciled  thus:  "  God's  mercy 
and  justice"  is  generally  calculated  to  promote 
the  ''  greatest  good  "  of  his  creatures  ;  that  the  cir- 
cumstance is  calculated  to  show  the  folly  of  rash 
vows ;  that  the  fulfilment  of  oui-  earnest  wishes 


does  not  always  bring  happiness ;  that  God  is  not 
gratified  by  the  "  promise  of  a  recompeuce"  for 
the  e.xertion  of  his  goodness.  The  whole  forms 
a  striking  protest  against  idolatry,  as  existing  ia 
the  nations  around.  I  may  mention,  that  it  is 
generally  believed  that  this  incident,  varied  by 
the  genius  loci,  is  the  origin  of  the  tradition  of 
IPHIGENIA. — S.  N. 

The  murder  of  Jephthah's  daughter  is  very  pro- 
perly denied  by  many  Bible  critics  ;  and,  I  think, 
that  if  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Judges  be  read 
with  care,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
there  to  substantiate  the  common  opinion.  Jeph- 
thah  was  not  at  liberty  to  kill  his  child  ;  and  if  he 
had  done  it,  he  could  not  have  offered  her  as  a 
sacrifice,  because  he  was  not  a  priest,  but  a  soldier, 
and  no  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron  dare  offer  up  a 
liurnan  victim  in  sacrifice  to  God.  The  vow  which 
.lephthah  made  was,  that  if  he  returned  from  the 
battle  in  peace,  the  first  thing  that  met  him 
'•  should  surely  be  the  Lord's,"  or  (as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  margin)  "  he  would  offer  up  a  burnt- 
offering."  In  the  original  there  is  no  word  for 
"  it." 

Jephthah  returned  triumphant,  and  his  own 
daughter  was  the  first  to  meet  him  ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded, "  her  father  did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow,"  "  and  she  knew  no  man."  She  was  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  God  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
virginity. 

But  if  it  could  be  proved  that  Jephthah  caused 
his  daughter  to  be  put  to  death,  how  this  would 
affect  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  It  would  only  show  that  Jephthah 
made  a  rash  and  foolish  vow,  and  was  weak 
enough  to  carry  it  out  in  professed  service  of  Him 
who  had  said,"  Thou  shaltnot  kill." — A.  C. 

2.  IiiiiestriictilHtity  of  Matter. — No.  For 
Christianity  is  a  soul  educator,  and  however  the 
ipiestion  be  settled,  the  difference  between  the 
soul-entity  and  the  corporeal-entity  would  still 
e.xist,  and  equal  need  be  felt  for  the  guidance  of 
its  precepts,  and  the  incitemen's  of  its  hopes. 
Everything  around  us  is  framed  according  to  some  i 
purpose,  and  (or  some  definite  end.  \Vhy  should 
the  hopes  and  a^pirations  of  the  soul  be  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule? — S.  N. 

3.  Public  Npeaking. — The  first  thing  necessaiy 
is  to  obtain  clear  and  well-an-anged  thoughts  on 
the  subject  under  consideration,  then  to  clothe 
those  thoughts  with  proper  language,  and  after- 
wards to  be  prepared  to  give  utterance  to  them  in 
a  suitable  manner.  I  presume  it  is  on  this  last 
point  that  A.  C.  C.  particularly  seeks  advice.  Th', 
great  difficulty  that  young  speakers  labour  under 
is  want  of  confidence,  and  this  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  practice.  Exercise  in  speaking  aloud 
in  some  "  secluded  spot"  will  help  them,  or  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  society  will  greatly 
assist:  but  confidence  in  public  will  only  be 
secured  by  practice  in  public.     Endeavour  to 
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overcome  the  tear  of  numbers;  remember  that  tlie 
wisiioui  of  a  meetins  is  not  coiuvutrattd,  but  <iis- 
tJ-ibuteU  amou&;  imlividuals  like  youiselt'.  In 
your  manner  of  speaking,  tvim  at  simplii  ity  ;  speak 
in  pubUo  as  you  do  in  private.  Blair  says  : — "If 
one  has  naturally  any  itn'iss  delects  in  his  voice 
or  gestures,  lie  begins  at  tlie  wnMisr  end  if  he  at- 
tempts ai  ivfonnius;  them  only  when  he  spe«ks  iu 
}Hiblie.  He  should  begiu  by  ivctilyini;  them  in 
his  private  niannerof  speaking,  and  then  csirry  to 
the  public  the  rigiit  habit  he  has  lornwd.  For 
when  a  speaker  isengaged  in  public  discourse,  he 
should  not  be  then  employing  his  attention  about 
his  manner,  or  thinking  of  his  tones  and  his  ges- 
ture's. If  he  be  so  eniv>loyerl,  study  and  atVecta- 
tion  will  appear.  He  ougiit  to  be  tinn  quite  iu 
earnest,  wiiolly  occupied  with  his  subjecis  ami 
his  sentiments",  having  nature,  and  pifviously 
formed  habits,  to  pivmpt  ami  suggest  his  manner 
of  delivery." — .\.  C. 

Gain  a  "perfect  mastery  of  your  subjeets  hy  cHli- 
5ent  study  ;  i-ead  the  stamiaid  authors  for  style: 
5igx>st  your  ivmarks  in  order :  accustom  yourself 
by  speaking  alouu  iu  your  "  priva:e  aparttnents," 
to  the  somid  of  your  own  voice:  avoid  intense 
anxiety  tor  disjday ;  attend  a  gvxHt  debating 
society  :  study  the  papei-s  on  "  The  Art  of  Speak- 
ing" in  Thk"  CoNTKovKKsl&Llsr  ;  and  l>y  this 
means  you  will  ainiuire  leady  wit,  coi\fidence. 
Mbiltty,  style,  and  matter,  all  of  which  atw  essen- 
tial to  "'  ease  and  oiegunce." 

4.  A  ('(.MOV  <;/■  «fii(tiMjj. — History. — Tvliers 
General  History," Ts.  l\l..  or  White's  Geuei-ju  His- 
tory. t*s. 

Biogmphy.— Pursuit  of  Knowloi^ge  nnder  Dif- 
ficulties, 3s.";  Biographical  Sketches  of  tiie  Poets, 
Is.^ 


Fiction. — Brainbletye  House  (Colb.),  6s.  6d. ; 
St.  Leon,  by  Godwin.  5s.;  Cooper's  Novels,  Is. 
per  vol.  ;  lUihver's  do..  Is.  I5d.  per  vol.  :  Corinne, 
by  de  Stael.  .">s. ;  Lis;hts  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,  IVof.  Wilson, -is.  tid. :  ^Ian^ie  Waugh.  by 
l">r.  Moir.  "is.  lid.;  Si-oit's  Novels,  especially 
Waverley.  Guy  Mamiering,  Rob  Koy,  Autiiiu;u-y, 
Heart  of  Mid  I.othiau,  Bride  of  I.auuneruioor, 
Legend  of  Montrose.  Kenilwor.h.  Pii~ate.  abont  3s. 
each:  Viciu- of  Wakefield.  t>d.  ;  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
burnie,6*i. ;  Hail's  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasawti-y, 
Is.  iid. 

Poetry. — Burns,  2s. :  Fenruson.Sd.;  Gnvhame, 
od.:    Crabbe.  6d.  :   Campbells    Poetical  Works, 
2s.   ovi. ;    Milton's    t  oeins.  Is.;    Shelley,    los. ; 
Spenser.  It's  ;  Hyivn,   I2s.  t>d.  ;  Shakspere,  Is  . 
parts ;  Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  ludo- 

I  lenoe.  Is. :  Woixisworth,  (5  vols,,  3s.  each;  Keat's 

'  Poetical  Works,  is. 

I  Physiology. — C»>aibe's  Constitution  of  Man. 
Is.  tnl. :  I>r"Andrrw  Combe's  Physiology, 2s.  6cl.; 
Southwood  Siv.ith  s  tl'r.)  Healtli.  4s. 

Politics  —Wade's    Working   Classes.   Ss.  M. ; 

I  C.uizot's  Civilization,  2s.;  Political  Economy, 
2s.  :  Sanitary  Kcor.oiuy.2s. 

Science. — ^KeaiUugs  "in  Science  (Parker),  5s. ; 
Nichols"  Arcliitecture  of  llie  Heavens,  H)s.  6d.  ; 
Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Is.  2d. 

Ge'neral  Literature.— Chambers'  Cyclopte^lia  of 
English  Litersture.  14s. :  Craik's  Sketches  of 
Leanting  and  Literatuin?  in  England,  t>s. ;  Scry- 

'  ntour's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Britaiu,  tw.  ;  Cham- 
bers' Inforu'a'.iou  for  tlie  People  los. ;  Addison's 

I  Essays.  ;=s.  Sd. 

I      Periiulicals— Hogg's  British  luslrisctor;  Con- 

I  troversialist :  Scottish  Christian  JouruaL 

I     lielisioa. — Xuii  Bible. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  PAMrHLETS,  &o. 


Essays  on  fThU'>ty.  Phih^ophy.  aitti  T'A(^>^>;;y. 
By  Roliert  Vaughan,  D.l).  2  vols,  London: 
Jackson  anil  WalioiM. 

Pr.  'X'aughan  is  no  novice  in  literature.  He 
has  gix'iji  to  liie w orld several  vjUuabie  w orks  that 
bear  las  name.  History  was  his  tirst  tlieme.  and 
years  agvi  he  labourer!  at  this  subjet-t  under  the 
iuspicrs  of  '•  Ttie  Swieiy  for  the  Ditl\ision  of 
l*set\tl  Knowledge'."  His  ■pr:"cipal  attention  has 
of  late  been  give.i  to  the  "  l>n'ish  Quarterly  Ke- 
view,"  which  he  establislied  and  still  e»Uts.  The 
essays  now  beforv  us  are  selei'iet.i  from  his  cv>n- 
tributions  lo  this  work,  and  ha\ e  done  much  to 
raise  it  to  that  VHisiiion  which  it  n>>w  occupies. 
Dr.  Vaughan  is  here  seen  as  the  scholar,  tue  philo- 
sopher, and  the  divine :  and  whatever  may  be 
tiioughl  of  his  seutinieuts,  all  will  acknowledge 
his  litei-a-.y  jvwer  sn.l  aihuire'  his  catholic  spirit. 
These  Essays  display  great  tkpth  and  fulness  o! 
thought,  aid  are  wriktea  iu  a  vi^>rous  and  ac- 
«Ottiplishe\l  style. 


/'•iVKrife  ^i'»'  ?-"i'ei.< :  tyfity  »  F»pu!<tr  7V- 
sfriiftioM  I'/thf  t\'athfrr\i  ^'<w^s^miy'i>r<(a<N, 
London :  W  .  S.  Orr. 

"  The  Feathered  Songsters"  are  universal 
tavourites.  for  they  air  nature's  loveliest  choris- 
Jers,  and  their  notes  ««  as  sweet  as  if  stolen  ftxna 


angels'  lyres.    To  listen  to  then:  with  advantage 

we  lU'ist  not  go  near  the  '■  c.igevi  prisoners"  of 

the  town,  but  rather  to  some  spot  where  we  can 

'  hear  the  w  iid- woo^l  .songs  ol  the  ii-ee.     It  is  where 

nature   hoM»    an  imdisputeil    sway",   and    when 

I  from  some  leafy  orchestra  the  warbJiiis:  minstrels 

1  seem  to  i>i>ur  fonh  their  very  being  in  "  tueliHly 

I  and  song. "  that  :hey  pc-ssess  such  a  magic  charm. 

I  and  exert  that  iuvlescribaWe   intluence  over  us 

i  which  stirs  the  deep  teelinsjs  of  our  hearts.    No 

1  wonder  {.  at  poets  have  deiighte»i  to  re^-el  in  such 

scenes  as  these,  for  they  are  congenial  with  their 

I  tastes    and    suggestive   lo    their  minds.     Hence 

i  some  of  the  sweetest  piei-es  of  poetry  in  this  and 

]  every  other  language  have  had  for  their  theme 

I  objects  or  scenes  of  natural  loveliness:  and  her.ce 

I  the  abundance  of  the  luatetials  for  such  a  work 

I  as  that  itow  belt>re  us.    We  have  here  not  only 

'  an  accvuml  of  the  hainits.  habits,  and  chara^-ter- 

isic  traits  of  British  birvls,  but  a  compilation  of 

choice  passages  trv>ni  the  jvets  in  whiv '  e 

is  made  M  them,  and  indeed  we  ha^e  :.  ; 

in  so'i'.e  instances  the  prose  has  been  :•.  ..  ,  ..  . : .  ly 

to  suit  the  jKVtry.     But  it  is  not  always  so.  for  the 

work  contain*  much  interesting  in 'orma;ion.  as 

well    as    numerous    p\^tic     quotations.     Each 

monthly  number  contains  a  colourx^i  illustration, 

and  the  whole  twelve  will  form  a  very  elegant  and 

attractive  volume. 
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€iic  M  «f  ilrnauiiing. 

No.  II. 
PEKCEPTIYITY. 

"  So  build  we  up  the  being  tlint  we  at-e — 
Thus  deeply  drinking  in  die  soul  ol' things 
■We  shull  be  wise."  Worusworth. 

"When  we  look  around  us  on  the  world  in  which  we  dwell,  we  find  ourselves 
encompassed  and  siuTounded  by  a  niultiplicity  of  objects  possessed  of  the  power  of 
originatuig  uupressious  in  our  minds,  througli  the  instrumentality  of  our  organs  of 
sense.  "When  we  introvert  our  thoughts,  examine  the  ideas  which  aiv  formed  in 
oiu"  souls,  and  flit  continually  through  their  chambers,  and  observe  how  the  mental 
powers  opcate  tipon  them,  we  become  capable  of  discernmg  the  several  states  into 
wliich  the  mind  successively  enters.  By  these  two  investigative  processes — the 
former  of  wliich  is  called  Sensation,  the  latter  Eeflection— we  gain  the  materiel 
from  which  the  Understanding  climhiatcs  Truth  ;  by  these  we  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  those  objective,  i.e.,  external,  and  those  subjective,  i.e.,  mtenial  impressions, 
which  the  sensOTial  powers  Tiad  communicated  to,  or  originated  in,  the  thinking 
principle.  This  capacity  of  mind  is  what  we  call  Perceijtivit^,  and  the  method  in 
which  it  perfonus  its  functions  is  twofold— corporeal  and  mental.  We  do  not, 
however,  intend  to  restrict  otir  consideration  to  what  a  mere  literal  interpivtation 
of  the  term  might  imply,  but  to  view,  in  conjunction,  its  corporeal  operations  and 
their  mental  results.  To  accompUsh  this  properly,  we  shall  classify  our  remarks  into 
the  followuig  departments — viz.,  Sciisation,  rerceptiou,  Ideas,  and  Names — each 
of  which  we  piu-pose,  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  to  brhig  under  your  notice. 

Sensation  signifies  that  series  of  corporeal  inipressious  or  influences  which 
external  objects  and  internal  feelings  produce  on  Man,  and  by  wliich  all  our  know- 
ledge of  Phenomena,  /.  e.,  the  outward  appearances  of  things,  is  conveyed  to  the 
mental  percipieney.  Before  any  representation  of  phenomena  can  he  imparted, 
there  are  certain  media  through  which  it  must  pass,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
rendered  cognoscible  by  the  Intellect.  The  object  in  which  the  phenomena  inhere 
must  either  be  in  contact  with  the  sensational  organ,  or  with  some  intervening 
agent  by  which  the  sensative  power  may  be  informed— e.  g.,  the  pulsations  of  air, 
the  rays  of  light,  &c.— then  follows  the  excitation  of  the  organism  under  the  appro- 
priate stimuli.  This  excitement  must  run  the  eom-se  of  the  nervous  circuit,  till  it 
reaches  the  sensorial  centre — the  Brain — and,  lastly,  the  brain  must,  in  some  un- 
known and  mysterious  way,  "report  progress  to  the  upper  house" — the  Mind. 
Properly  speaking,  the  greater  part  of  the  above  steps  belong  rather  to  the  Phy- 
siology of  Man,  than  to  the  Philosophy  of  ]Mind.  But  all  knowledge  is  interwoven ; 
and  it  were  vain  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  our  subject,  by  exhibitmg  the  mind, 
hke  an  immense  picture-gallery,  ready  furnished,  without  strivmg  to  show,  at  least, 
part  of  the  process  by  which  this  mental  Baguerreott/pij  is  efTccted.  We  shall 
therefore  proceed,  succinctly,  to  consider  the  modus  ojjerandi  of  the  senses. 
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The  Senses  are  the  avenues  to  the  soul,  and  the  routes  by  which  Knowledge 
arrives  at  the  Mind.     All  oiu'  ideas  of  external  things  are  derived  through  our 
sensational  organs  :  of  these,  that  of  sight  is  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  useful,  as 
it  conveys  to  the  sensorium  the  greatest  amount,  variety,  and  diversity  of  impres- 
sions ;  it  i^ictures  there  the  vrorld,  with  all  its  beauties  and  subhmities,  the  varied 
aspects  of  humanity  and  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  whilst, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  almost  supersedes  the  ear  as  the 
receiver  of  communicated  knowledge.     Now,  we  think  it  is  self-evident  that,  if  we 
possess  sensations  at  all,  they  must  be  originated  by  substances  possessing  a  sensa- 
tion producing  power,  and  although  we  readily  grant  that  noumena  or  the  essence 
of  things  is  inappreciable  by  our  facilities,  yet  we  cannot  well  conceive  of  qualities 
being  developed  from  that  in  which  they  are  not  resident.      Be  the  essence  of 
external  objects,  however,  settled  as  it  may,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  myriads  of  objects  which  are  not  ourselves,  but 
which,  by  impinging  their  effects  upon  our  perceptive  organs,  convey  impressions 
to  our  minds  and  realize  in  them  ideas — the  germs  of  thought  and  action.     For  if 
it  be  maintained  that  mankind  are  idealogists,  and  dwell  only  in  a  theatre  of 
shadowy  and  unreal  phantasies,  self-begotten  in  the  intellect,  and  upbuilt  only  with 
the  unsubstantial  architecture  of  the  imagination,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  part,  that 
is,  a  sensation,  cannot  contain  the  whole,  that  is,  sensations ;  if  the  eye  be  only  a 
sensation,  it  cannot  surely  contain  and  realize  within  itself  all  visible  sensations. 
]S'ow  let  this  sensation-recipient  be  shut  out  from  the  contact  of  anything  external, 
and  let  the  mind,  the  idealogic  portion  of  man,  strive  to  re-paint  the  landscape  upon 
which  the  eye  has  erewhile  gazed,  and  how  faint  and  inadequate  will  be  the  por- 
traiture !     Eeflection  upon  the  idea  slightly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  sentence  will, 
we  think,  convince  any  man  that  there  are  beyond  and  without  him  objects  other 
than  himself,  which  possess  a  sensation-imparting  power,  and  that  he  himself  is  a 
sensation-recipient.     If  these  perceptions  be  imparted  by  an  outward  agent,  then 
I  that  agent  must  be  possessed  of  the  quaUty  of  which,  in  the  arcana  of  the  intellect, 
J  it  produces  an  impression.     Do  not  let  it  be  imagined  that  we  are  here  arguing  for 
the  identity — the  self-sameness  of  the  qualities  of  objects  with  our  sensations.     We 
only  assert  that  objects  impinge  upon  our  sensational  organs  impressions  of  certain 
quahties  of  which  the  perceptions  in  our  minds  are  the  signs,  and  these  signs  are 
the  evidences  to  us  of  the  inherency  of  that  quality  in  the  objects  thus  presented  to 
us.     For  how  can  there  be  a  sign  without  a  tiling  which  is  signified  thereby  ?     If 
this  be  not  so,  wliy  do  we,  on  perceiving  the  round  shadow  which  the  earth  throws 
upon  the  moon  during  an  eclipse,  predicate  the  rotundity  of  the  globe  ?     Do  we  not 
here  infer,  from  the  sign  of  the  quality,  the  existence  of  the  quahty  itself?     Sensa- 
tions constitute  the  inarticulate  language  in  which  nature  converses  with  the  soul. 
j  And  as  words  do  not  present  to  us  the  quahties  or  objects  about  which  speech  is 
j  employed,  but  are  a  series  of  symbols  indicative  of  these  quahties  and  objects,  so 
)  sensation  does  not  produce  the  quahty  in  our  mind,  but  indicates  its  existence. 
Sensation  is  of  two  kinds — special  and  common.     Common  Sensation  is  that 
ordinary  Nervile  power  which  is  distributed  through  all  the  parts  of  the  human 
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framework,  charged  with  the  general  conservation  of  the  body.     By  this  power  we 
gain  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold — pleasure  and  paia — hunger  and  satiety^ — -esliaus- 
tion  and  lassitude — and   perhaps,    motion   and  rest — and   other   suuilar   general 
impressions.     This  ];ibwer  of  ordinaiy  sensation  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be 
called  Nervility.     Special  Sensation  is  that  felt  by  those  foci  of  peculiar  nervous  \ 
ramifications,  called  the  Senses.     These  are  but  particular  sensational  organisms,  | 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  moi'e  peculiar  impulsions  than  those  of  which  ^ 
Common  Sensation  takes  cognizance,  and  are  commonly  reckoned  iive,  viz.,  Smell,  ' 
Taste,  Touch,  Hearing,  and  Sight. 

Smell  is  that  sense  by  which  we  receive  information  of  the  odours  of  external 
objects  through  the  action  of  scent-yielding  effluxes  upon  the  olfactory  nerves.  The 
part  which  this  sense  plays  in  the  di'ama  of  sensation  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
though,  as  a  conservative  instrument,  it  is  very  valuable.  The  perception  of  those 
odorous  emanations  doubtlessly  introduces  new  ideas  of  the  properties  of  bodies 
into  om*  mind  :  and  the  exquisite  pleasm^e  which  it  thus  yields  us  seems  to  entitle 
it  to  this  brief  notice  of  its  doings. 

Taste  is  a  faculty  of  the  Sensational  agency,  whose  pecuUar  duty  is — so  far  as 
our  present  purpose  is  concerned  with  it — to  impart  to  the  soul  a  knowledge  of 
certain  qualities  of  bodies,  comprehended  under  the  general  term  SapicUti/.  The 
organ  by  wliich  it  conveys  these  sensations  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  possessed  of  a  papilaceous  structure,  somewhat  resembling  the  pile  of 
velvet,  through  which  the  nerve  of  taste  is  distributed.  The  knowledge-imparting 
power  of  this  organ  is  feeble,  and  of  httle  moment. 

Taste  and  smell  are  chemically-acting  senses,  and  are  excited  by  the  action  of 
certain  volatile  particles  of  bodies  upon  the  secreted  mucus  which  lubricates  the 
surfaces  of  these  nervous  networks.  The  other  senses  of  wliich  we  have  to  speak 
are  mechanical,  operated  upon  by  the  pressure  of  bodies  upon  the  KervUe  fibres, 
and  thus  stimulated  to  actiou. 

Touch  is  one  of  the  chief  knowledge-imparting  senses.  By  it  we  gain  our  ideas 
of  most  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  material  universe.  The  whole  Nervile 
network,  wliich  diffuses  itself  through  the  human  frame,  is,  in  some  measure, 
endowed  with  this  tactual  perceptive  power  ;  but  the  chief  seats  of  this  faculty  are 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  hps,  and  the  tongue.  The  ideas  which  this  sense  com- 
municates are  such  as  hardness  or  softness — roughness  or  smoothness — solidity  or 
Hquidity — regularity  or  u-reguiarity— distance  or  nearness — figm-e,  magnitude,  and 
viscidity — and,  perhaps,  motion  or  rest. 

Hearing  is  the  sense  by  which,  through  the  agency  of  the  ear,  we  receive  the 
knowledge  of  sounds.  The  sensorial  impression  felt  by  the  auditory  nerve  is 
essentially  the  result  of  an  exquisitely  minute  and  dehcate  action  of  the  power  of 
touch.  There  are  certain  undulatory  vibrations  of  ah-,  occasioned  by  the  percus- 
sion of  elastic  bodies,  which,  being  conveyed  to  the  comphcated  mechanism  of  tlie 
ear,  and  concentrated  therein,  impinge  their  impulsions  on  the  auditory  nerves,  and 
thus  produce  the  sense  of  sound.  To  this  sense  we  are  indebted  for  the  refined 
gratification  arising  from  Music,  whether  sung  in  "  wood-notes  wild"  by  the  maiden 
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of  our  love,  the  partner  of  om*  joys  and  sorrows,  or  in  the  exquisite  warbliags  of 
the  "  Swedish  Nightingale," — piped  by  instruments  of  varying  harmony — sovmded 
by  the  high-pealing  organ,  the  warlike  dnim,  the  piercing  fife,  the  resonant  trumpet, 
or  the  sounding  flute.  The  rich,  delicious  melody  of  the  Summer's  unhired 
songsters — the  lofty  diapason  of  the  thunder — the  lay  of  the  loud-resounding  sea 
■ — bring  into  exercise  this  organ  of  the  soul.  But  the  chief  value  it  possesses  is  its 
enabling  us  to  listen  to  those  sounds,  indicative  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  con- 
stitute Language,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  transmit,  through  jjosterity,  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  wisdom  which  the  genius  of  man  has  discovered  or  acquired. 

Sight  is  the  last,  and  most  important,  of  the  general  classification  of  the  senses. 
The  organ  of  sight  is  the  eye,  the  retina  of  which  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a 
network  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  rays  of  light,  which  are  reflected  fi'om  all 
objects,  passing  through  the  eye,  come  in  contact  with  the  retina,  and  paint  thereon 
a  picture  of  the  objects  from  which  they  proceed ;  the  impression  thus  made  is 
conveyed  to  the  nervous  centre — the  Brain — and  thence  mysteriously  into  the 
mind.  The  sensations  obtained  through  this  organ  are,  the  external,  visible 
appearances  of  things,  such  as  superficial  extension,  shape,  apparent  magnitude, 
colour,  shade,  relative  position,  distance,  &c.  As  light  is  the  intervening  medium 
througli  which  the  sense  of  sight  receives  impressions,  and  as  the  reflections  of 
light  are  modified  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  texture  and  material  qualities 
which  substances  possess,  so  there  is  an  almost  infinite  diversity  in  the  sensations 
which  we  feel  through  it.  We  learn,  by  habit,  the  actual  magnitude  and  solid 
dimension  of  objects  from  their  distance,  and  the  disposition  of  hght  and  shade  in 
the  objects  which  we  behold ;  and  we  discern  distance  by  the  comparison  of  the 
apparent  magnitude  with  the  known  size  of  bodies,  concerning  which,  either 
tactually  or  otherwise,  we  possess  a  previous  knowledge. 

The  pleasure  as  well  as  the  knowledge  which  we  derive  fi-om  this  organic  function 
is  incalculable.  By  it  the  beauty,  sublimity,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the 
surrounding  world  are  made  ours.  We  gaze  upon  a  landscape — and  the  light, 
greatest  of  artists,  pictures  it  in  our  eye,  and  engraves  it  on  the  memory.  The 
giant  mountain,  with  cloud-piercing  summit,  clad  with  tr.ees,  heath,  herbage,  and 
overspread  with  cattle — the  river  flowing  statelily,  bearing  upon  its  breast  vessels 
of  every  imaginable  size  and  burthen — the  peaceful  iiu-al  hamlet  built  upon  its 
brink — the  towering  battlements  of  some  hoary  castle — the  level  meadow — the 
wooded  dell — "  the  smiling  cot,  the  cultivated  farm" — the  milkmaid  and  her  swain 
— the  ponderous  waggon  with  its  sleeky  team — the  blue  sky  and  the  flower- 
enamelled  grass — with  ten  thousand  other  objects  of  beauty,  grace,  and  grandeur, 
are  instantaneously  imprinted  on  the  nervous  network  in  the  most  delicate  tints, 
and  with  the  most  admirable  proportion  of  parts  and  harmony  of  colouring.  By 
this  sense  we  examine  the  productions  of  nature,  scale  the  heavens  and  measure 
the  starry  host  which  light  them — perceive  a  world  of  life  and  joy  and  motion  in 
a  tiny  flower,  or  a  myriad  of  minute  creatures  in  one  liquid  water-di'op.  By  it  we 
determine  and  guide  our  peripatetic  wanderings,  glean  wisdom  from  the  pages  of 
genius,  whether  of  our  own  or  other  countries  and  times,  and  gathor  knowledge 
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from  the  wide-open  beauty-written  hieroglyphs  of  Nature.  As  Dr.  Brown 
eloquently  remarks,  "  It  is  not  a  small  expanse  of  light  which  we  perceive,  equal 
merely  to  the  narrow  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  the  Universe  itself.  We 
are  present  with  stars  which  beam  upon  us  at  a  distance  that  converts  to  nothing 
the  whole  wide  diameter  of  the  planetary  system.  It  is  as  if  the  tie  which  binds 
us  down  to  the  globe  belonged  only  to  the  other  senses,  and  had  no  mfluence  over 
this,  which,  even  in  its  union  with  the  body,  seems  stiU  to  retain  all  the  power  and 
unbounded  freedom  of  its  celestial  original." 

By  the  conjoint  agency  of  these  sensation-receiving  faculties,  we  gain  our  know- 
ledge of  external  objects.  The  intellectual  powers  exist  implicitly  or  unmanifested, 
sensation  develops  them  and  calls  them  into  action.  As  the  acorn  possesses  the 
capacity,  when  light,  heat,  proper  soil,  and  the  other  appropriate  stimuli  are 
applied,  of  producing  trunk,  leaves,  branches,  &c.,  so  the  mind  is  endowed  with  the 
capacity  of  eliminatuig  perception,  thought,  &c.,  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
external  existences  upon  the  sensitive  oi-gans.  So  far  is  it  true,  that  Sensation  is 
the  educer  of  thought,  that  we  have  no  ideas  prior  to  the  reception  of  sensations, 
and  have  not  even  perception  coeval  with  them.  Our  senses  require  echtcation — 
development.  Though  light  impresses  the  retina  by  its  radiations,  though  pulsa- 
tions of  air  vibrate  on  the  auditory  nerve,  though  tactual  contiguity  be  established 
between  our  nervous  powers  and  exterior  objects,  there  is  at  first  only  a  vague, 
indefinite  imprint  produced  :  this  becomes  more  and  more  distinct,  definite,  and 
precise,  as  repetition  educates  the  sensorial  agency.  Much  exercise  and  excitement, 
many  times  repeated,  must  be  undergone  before  such  a  feeling  be  produced  as  the 
same  object  will  always  excite  in  the  organ  of  sense.  Sensation,  therefore,  is  the 
result  of  external  impressions  made  on  the  educated  senses,  and  conveyed  to  the 
sensorium,  the  nervous  centre,  the  brain. 

Peeceptiok.  The  svibsequent  step  in  the  attainment  of  ideas  is  the  excitement 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  by  sensation.  The  feeling  thus  produced  is  called 
Perception.  Sensation  is  the  corporeal — Perception  the  mental  impression.  How 
this  mental  ebranlement — motivity — is  brouglit  about,  is  inscrutable  to  us.  Yet 
that  it  is  a  fact  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  for  we  know  that  sensations  are  frequently 
made  upon  the  organs  appropriated  to  their  reception,  which,  nevertheless,  com- 
mimieate  no  perceptivity  to  the  intellectioji  within,  as  in  the  case  of  any  one 
diligently  pursuing  his  studies  or  engaged  in  meditation  deep,  unwitting  of  the 
clock's  ti]ne-telling  voice.  The  mmd,  on  being  excited  by  the  imitations  of  the 
senses,  immediately  becomes  conscious  of  the  sensation  conveyed.  This  Conscious- 
ness of  the  mind  causes  it  to  exert  its  various  faculties  and  powers  in  different 
ways,  aceording  to  the  quahties  of  the  object  perceived ;  as,  for  instance,  desire, 
hatred,  fear,  willing,  believing,  doubting,  thinking,  &c.,  which  are  all  acts  of  the 
mind  set  in  operation  by  the  telegraphic  communications  of  the  sensorial  powers. 
The  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  mind's  acts  is  called  Reflection.  From  the 
above  we  see  the  natural  process  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired.  We  can  have 
no  perception  of  our  own  mental  acts  till  they  are  excited ;  they  cannot  be  excited 
unless  the  perceptive  powers  are  furnished  with  sensations  by  which  they  may  be 
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stimulated ;  these  sensations  can  only  be  attained  through  the  sensorial  avenues 
wliich  form  a  part  of  the  animal  frame.  When,  however,  the  mind  is  furnished 
with  these  representatives  of  external  existences,  it  proceeds  to  recal,  examine, 
arrange,  combine,  and  modify  them :  thus  it  becomes  acquainted  with  its  own 
operations,  creates,  so  to  speat,  new  objects  of  thought,  and  augments  indefinitely 
the  sum  of  its  ideas.  By  the  comparison  of  those  ideas,  and  by  combining  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  best  suit  the  object  in  view,  the  human  understanding  is 
enabled  to  proceed  from  the  proximate  to  the  remote,  until  it  learns  the  truth  of  facts 
.  far  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  sensational  ken.  This  exertion  of  mind,  which 
?  results  in  the  formation  of  ideas,  we  call  Perceptivity.  "  Strange  process ! "  by 
which  Sensation  "  is  converted  into  thought  as  the  mulberry  leaf  is  converted  into 
satin!" 

Ideas.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  corporeal  impression  produced  by  exter- 
nal objects  is  called  Sensation — the  mental  notion  originated  by  this  is  called 
Perception — and  the  mind's  consciousness  of  its  own  doings  is  named  Reflection — 
that  these,  conjointly,  constitute  Perceptivity,  and  are  the  sotu-ces  whence  the  intel- 
lectual powers  derive  the  elements  of  thought — Ideas.  "WTien  an  idea  conveys  to 
the  mind  a  sense  of  the  present  reahty  of  an  object,  it  receives  the  name  of  Per- 
ception ;  but  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  remembrance,  imagination, 
or  expectancy,  it  is  called  a  Conception.  The  word  idea,  however,  in  the  sense  in 
.  which  we  will  use  it,  includes  both  of  these,  and  signifies — That  apprehension  of  an 
I  olject  or  mental  state  which  is  raised  in  the  mind  either  hy  perception,  memory,  or 
J  imagination,  hy  and  upon  tohich  the  operation  of  thought  is  or  may  he  performed. 
Ideas  are  of  two  kinds,  Sensible  and  Mental — Sensible  Ideas  are  those  gained  by  the 
Perception  of  exterior  objects,  as  of  a  house,  a  horse,  a  tree,  a  man,  &c.  Mental 
Ideas  are  those  which  we  receive  tlirough  reflection,  as  fearing,  hating,  loving, 
bravuig,  &c.,  and  those  Ideas  of  relation  which  sense  cannot  apprehend,  but  wliich 
the  mind  perceives  as  implied  in  the  sensuous  impressions  it  receives,  as  space, 
time,  distance,  causation,  &c.  Sensation  can  only  inform  the  mind  of  things.  It 
can  correctly  represent  to  the  mental  percipiency  the  thing  upon  which  another 
stands,  and  the  thing  standing  upon  it ;  but  the  idea,  which  we  may  take  the 
hberty  of  calling  tiponness,  not  being  an  object  of  sense,  can  only  be  the  result  of 
a  comparison  and  judgment  instituted,  instinctively  in  many  cases  it  may  be,  by 
j^  the  powers  of  the  imderstanding,  and  hence  "  every  kind  of  relation  is  a  pm-e  idea 
[  of  intellect,  and  can  never  be  apprehended  by  sense."  The  mind  being  fiu-nished 
with  these  ideas  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  Logician  proceeds  to  classify 
them  into  simple  and  complex — distinct  or  indistinct — adequate  or  inadequate — 
abstract  or  concrete — particular  or  general,  &c. 

A  Simple  Idea  is  one  which  is  conceived  in  the  mind  as  existing  unically,  i.e., 
which  can  be  considered  only  as  one,  being  indivisible  and  without  distinct  parts. 
Such  are  most  of  our  ideas  of  quahtiea,  as  hot,  cold,  black,  white,  roimd,  smooth, 
hard,  soft,  &c. ;  many  of  our  notions  of  tastes  and  sounds,  as  bitter,  sweet,  loud, 
low,  &c. ;  and  many  of  our  ideas  of  the  operations  and  feelings  of  our  minds,  as 
desire,  hunger,  pain,  perceptivity,  thinking,  &c.     Simple  Ideas  are  incommunicable 
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to  any  one  who  is  destitute  of  the  organic  function  or  faculty  empowered  to  per- 
ceive them.  A  man  born  bUnd  cannot  gain  ideas  of  hght  and  colour,  however 
minute  and  vivid  the  description  given  may  be.  Neither  can  an  individual,  deaf 
from  birth,  have  any  notion  of  soimds.  No  ability  of  the  understanding  can 
supply  this  connate  deficiency,  for  there  can  be  no  cumulation  of  simpler  elements 
by  which  such  an  idea  might  be  communicated  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a 
man  who  had  never  been  sensible  of  thought,  will,  or  desii-e,  the  only  way  in  which 
these  ideas  could  be  educed  wovdd  be  to  excite  them  in  himself. 

A  Complex  Idea  is  made  up  of,  or  contains,  two  or  more  simple  ideas,  into  which 
it  may  be  divided  or  subdivided,  and  each  of  which  is  individually  capable  of  being 
thought  upon,  as  the  idea  of  a  watch,  which  is  made  up  of  many  simple  ideas 
combined  in  one.  Most  of  our  ideas  of  Yu'tues  and  Vices,  as  truth,  justice, 
deceit,  &c.,  all  our  ideas  of  figures,  as  squares,  cubes,  cu-cles,  parallelograms,  &c., 
and  of  substances  constitutmg  what  are  commonly  called  "  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Nature,"  are  complex,  i.  e.,  made  up  of  simple  ideas  which  the  muid  is  capable  of 
individualizing. 

A  Distinct  Idea  is  one  which  is  so  separated  and  distinguished  from  others,  that 
we  can  form  a  full,  clear,  and  perfect  comprehension  of  it,  as  contradistinguished 
from  others  nearly  similar — one,  of  which  we  can  as  clearly  discern  the  boundaries 
and  dissimilitudes  as  if  it  were  a  mathematical  figui'e.  An  Indistinct  Idea  is  the 
reverse  of  this — one  which  we  are  uiaable  obviously  to  discern  and  acciu-ately  to 
perceive,  and  distinguish  as  dissociated  and  apart  from  those  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  it.  In  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  and  the  other  mathematical  sciences,  our  ideas 
are  perfectly  clear  and  distinct ;  we  can  with  certamty  discern  the  points  of  agree- 
ment and  disagi'cement  between  them ;  but  in  philosophy,  rehgion,  business, 
morals,  art,  &c.,  our  ideas  are  m  general  indistinct  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In 
proportion  to  the  distinctness  of  om*  ideas  is  the  certainty  of  oiu*  knowledge. 

An   Adequate   Idea  is   an   exact   and   complete  representative   of  the   object  | 
originating  it ;  the  external  object  beuig  the  prototype  or  model,  the  idea,  to  be   I 
adequate,  must  be  its  antitype,  or  precise  and  corresponding  likeness.     An  Inade- 
quate Idea  is  not  a  correct  and  j^erfect  representation  of  an  object — is  one  in  which 
all  the  parts  and  properties  of  an  object  are  not  comprehended.     An  idea  may  be 
distinct  and  yet  inadequate.     We  may  have  a  distuict  conception  of  all  the  parts, 
and  yet  not  have  an  adequate  idea  of  all  the  2^>'operties  of  these  parts ;  thus,  we 
can  have  a  clear  idea  of  a  triangle,  although  our  perception  of  the  properties  of  a 
right-angled,  isosceles,  or  scalene  triangle,  each  of  which  implies  pecuhar  properties 
of  sides  and  angles,  may  be  exceedingly  inadequate.     A  distinct  idea  differentiates,  | 
an  adequate  one  informs  us  wliat  is  involved  and  imphed  in  that  mdication  of  I 
differences. 

Abstract  Ideas  are  formed  by  comparing  any  number  of  objects  in  two  points  of 
view,  viz.,  the  coincidmg  portion,  or  quality,  and  the  differing  one  or  ones.     When  I 
we  have  found  that  in  which  they  coincide,  we  abstract  or  withdraw  that  from  the  ' 
objects  in  which  it  inheres,  and  give  it  a  name,  as  height,  roundness,  length,  _ 
wisdom,  &c. ;  then  this  becomes  an  idea  transferable  from  one  object  to  another, 
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^  one  on  wliich  the  mind  can  think  independently  of  an  object.     Concrete  Ideas  are 

i  those  which  express  an  abstract  quality  as  inherent  in  or  belonging  to  some  object. 

Particular  Ideas   represent  individual  existences ;   as  they  are   seen  in  nature 

unclassified  aiid  individuated,  they  are  symbolized  by  proper  names,  as  Socrates, 

Yictoria,  Athens,  London,  &c.,  &c. 

G-eneral  Ideas  are  those  which  comprehend  several  classes  of  individuals  under 
one  general  representative  cognomen,  as  man,  tree,  flower,  house,  &c.     Language 
would  be  infinite,  and  commvmication  impossible,  were  the  mind  compelled  to  give 
every  individual  object  a  distinct  name  ;  fortunately,  however,  it  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  generahzation,  by  which  it  affixes  to  each  class  of  similar  ideas  a 
specific  name,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  one  object  comprehended  in  that  class, 
and  distinguishes  individuals  only  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 
By  this  expedient,  language  is  rendered  much  more  easy  of  acquisition,  and  more 
convenient  for  use.     But  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  elucidated  m  om-  remarks 
"  On  Names  and  Objects  able  to  be  named."     The  utihty  and  advantage  of  these 
distinctions  will  become  more  obvious  as  we  proceed  in  our  analysis  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought. 
^.'     The  universe,  from  which  much  of  our  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  by  wliich  our 
mental  powers  are  called  into  action,  is  an  Academic  hall,  whose  portals  are  never 
shut,  and  whose  teachers  are  never  unwilling  to  impart  information  to  the  ardent- 
souled  student.     And  what  a  glorious  body  of  instructors  are  there !     The  smi,  in 
its  mid-day  glory  ;  the  moon,  with  her  meek  and  chastened  smile  ;  those  myriad 
dwellers  in  the  city  of  splendour — the  stars ;    the  mighty  ocean,   the  green-clad 
eai'th,  the  towering  mountains,  the  expansive  forests,  the  nesthng  vales,  the  foam- 
ing cataracts,  the  glacial  ice-peaks,  the  majestic  river,  the  mvu-miuing  brooklet 
rambling  through  the  glade,  the  hghtnmg's  electric  cm-rent,  the  Borealic  corus- 
cations, the  comet  in  its  apparently  eccentric  orbit ;  those  spring-scattered  daugh- 
ters of  beauty — the  flowers,  the  glory-hued  firmament,  the  seveu-coloured  arch  of 
heaven,  and  all  that  is  rich,  rare,  lovely,  magnificent,  and  sublime.     But  ijjanjs 
nature's  sole  interpreter — the  translator  of  the  symbohc  language  of  those  sou 
educators,  and  it  becomes  him  to  beware  lest  he  allow  any  sinister  motive   to 
interpose  between  their  teachings  and  his  perceptions.     Every  organic  function 
places  us  in  a  definite  relation  and  connection  with  these  our  natural  instructors, 
but  self-deception  is  frequently  a  favourite  pursuit  of  humanity,  and  we  are  too  apt 
to  misconstrue  the  most  evident  precepts  of  nature  to  our  own  hurt,  wherefore  it  is  of 
%  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  guard  against  prepossessions  and  prejudices. 
Prom   these  considerations   we  take   the  liberty   of  prescribing   the  following 
practical  rules,  which  are  founded  upon  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  origm, 
perception,  and  classification  of  ideas. 
1st,  Endeavour  to  gain  accurate  ideas. 

Our  ideas  are  inaccurate  chiefly  from  two  causes — carelessness  in  the  observation 
of  the  objects  which  produce  them,  and  ncglige"ncc  in  acquiring  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words  used  to  denote  them.  Hence  this  rule  implies  carefulness  in 
the  comparison  of  objects  with  ideas,  and  of  ideas  with  the  words  which  are  used 
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as  their  signs.     Mucii  space  need  not  be  occupied  in  enforcing  this  rule.     If  accu- 
racy be  not  obtained,  time,  ti'ouble,  investigation,  are  thrown  away.     If  a  house  be 
erected  upon  an  unstable  foundation,  or  if  it  have  any  radical  defect,  it  had  better 
not  have  been  built ;  so  if  ideas  be  formed  in  the  mind  which  are  not  coincident 
■with  their  object,  we  had  better  not  have  had   them,  for  any  deductions  based 
upon  them  will  be  erroneous,  and  ignorance  is  preferable  to  error.     The  ignorant 
man  needs  only  to  be  instructed,  but  the  errorist  must  unlearn  and  relcam.     Be- 
sides, the  possession  of  eiToneous  ideas  leads  us  to  imagine  ourselves  well  informed 
■when  we  really  are  not  so  ;  we  are  thus  exposed  to  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  humi- 
liation resulting  from  detected  error,  and  all  those  harassing  misconceptions  of 
wilful  imposture  to  wliich  this  gives  rise.     Negligence  of  this  rule  causes  ambiguity 
of  expression,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  debate  and  controversy.     All  that  is  re-  i 
quired  is  patience,  attention,  and  diligent  investigation ;  if  we  give  these  to  the  I 
task,  we  shall  soon  reap  the  rich  reward  of  accuracy  of  thought,  strength  of  judg-  i! 
ment,  and  mental  superiority. 

2nd,  Gain  as  many  ideas  upon  every  important  subject  as  possible. 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  opinion,  that  soul  education  is  the  gi-eat  object  of  himaan  . 
existence — if  we  are  right  in  believing  that  the  universe  is  expressly  and  admirably  \ 
adapted  for  the  educlion  of  thought  and  tlie  invigoration  of  the  mental  powers,  | 
the  appropi'iateness  and  relevancy  of  this  rule  will  be  evident.  Knowledge  is  the 
sunlight  of  the  world ;  it  is  that  which  beautifies  by  its  rays,  illumines  by  its 
brilliance,  and  vivifies  and  strengthens  by  its  universal  pervadency.  The  world 
was  not  wholly  formed  to  nourish  the  vegetable  products  which  grow  upon  its 
surface,  to  feed  the  animals  whioli  course  along  its  plains,  or  yield  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  members  of  the  human  race.  No !  it  was  the  desisri  of  Providence, 
that  every  human  soul  shoidd  hold  the  germ  of  wisdom.  The  soil  which  produces 
the  fragrance-breathing  children  of  the  valley,  or  the  beauteous  dwellers  on  the 
sun-gilt  hiU,  is  not  more  adapted  to  its  purpose  than  is  the  world  of  which  we  are 
the  inliabitants,  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  energies  latent  in  the  soul,  and  give 
them  life,  vigour,  and  vitality.  As  well  might  the  eye  see  in  the  absence  of  light,  or 
the  ear  hear  without  the  vibratory  motions  of  the  air,  as  the  human  mind  be 
healthy  without  knowledge.  By  this  the  Astronomer  scans  the  star-decked  dome 
of  heaven,  and  counts  therein  a  multitude  of  worlds ;  the  Geologist  lifts  a  pebble 
fi-om  the  shore,  a  shell  from  off  the  beach,  and  tells  the  secrets  of  the  earth  when 
history  was  dumb.  By  this  we  cross  the  trackless  ocean,  and  wind  along  the 
mighty  seas  which  girdle  the  earth,  learn  the  products  of  every  clime,  hear  the 
records  of  nations  long  since  buried  from  the  human  eye,  trace  the  history  of  the 
past,  obsiH've  the  aspect  of  the  present,  and  anticipate  the  future,  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity,  witness  its  struggles  for  freedom,  its  strenuous  striving  after 
mental  illumination,  see  the  cities  men  have  built,  the  customs  they  observed,  the 
hopes  they  entertained,  listen  to  the  noblest  sentiments,  the  most  eloquent  orations, 
the  highest  resolves,  and  the  almost  angel-voiced  songs  of  the  "  monarchs  of  mind." 
We  should,  therefore,  seek  to  gain  as  many  ideas  on  science,  art,  nature,  society,  j 
business,  manners,  laws,  morals,  philosophy,  religion,  as  is  within  our  power,  and  | 
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strive  to  gain  great  and  comprehensive  views  of  men  and  things.  Oh,  how  dark  is 
that  man's  soul  who  has  not  thus  striven  after  knowledge !  Natui-e  is  a  mass  of 
hieroglyphs,  unmeanmg  and  illegible,  upon  which  he  gazes  in  mysterious  awe  and 
wonder.  Such  an  one  may  fittingly  employ  the  melancholy  and  sublime  lamenta- 
tion of  the  mighty-soul' d  Milton — 

"  Ever-endurins;  dark 

Surrounds  me — from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off— and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 

Presented  with  a  imiversal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  e.xpunged  and  razed. 

And  wisdom,  at  its  entj-ance,  quite  shut  out." 


lldiginL 


IS  WAE,  UNDEE  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE,  OPPOSED  TO 

CHRISTIAIN'ITY  ? 

AEFIEMATITE     ARTICLE. — II. 


Ik  the  following  observations,  it  is  my 
intention   to   convey   to   the  reader,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  my  i-easons  for  be- 
lieving that  war,  under   every    possible 
circumstance,  whether    offensive   or  de- 
fensive, is  opposed  to  the  principles  and 
teachings  of  morality  and   Christianity. 
Many  persons  hold  that  War  is  certainly 
an  evil,  but  that  it  is  a  necessary  one  ; 
and   that   defensive  War   and   standing 
armies,  in  time  of  peace,  are  absolutely 
indispensable,  but  I  differ,  in  toto,  from 
them.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  defen- 
sive War  is  War,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ;  and  as  to  its  being  necessary,  I 
cannot  admit  that ;  for,  if  all  offensive 
war  were  to  cease,  then  defensive  war 
would  be  no  longer  required.     Reason 
is  stronger  than  cannon  ;  and  if  we  strive 
to  enforce  our  rights  by  argument  and 
arbitration,  we  shall  succeed  better  in  the 
end   than   by   wholesale  murderings   of 
cm-  fellow  creatures.     I  do  not  tliink  it 
proper  or  necessaiy  to  quote  Scripture 
in  defence  of  my  argument,  because  per- 
sons of  different  opinions  interpret  texts 
differently ;  and  secondly,  because  it  must 
be  admitted  that  all  Christians  should 
follow  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Him 
who  came  on  earth  to  teach  and  preach 
love,  goodwill  to  all,  and  who  was  Him- 
self a  pattern  of  meekness,    simplicity, 
benevolence,   and  all'ection.      War  is  a 


remnant  of  that  dark  age  of  superstition 
and  tyranny  when  the  poor  were  treated 
as  slaves ;  and,  to  me,  it  sems  strange 
that  men  have  not  seen  the  foUy  of 
killing  each  other  long  before  our  time. 
What  does  our  great  bard,  Shakspere, 
say 


? — 


"  Let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view, 
What  rub  and  wliat  impediment  there  is 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  Peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births, 
Should  not  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world,     ^_ 
Our  fertile  France,  hold  up  her  lovely  visage  ?' 

Then  it  is  well  known  that  the  great 
"Hero  of  a  hundred  fights"  has  said, 
"  There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  than  a 
victory,  except  a  defeat."  These  words 
have  great  weight,  coming  from  the 
lips  of  such  a  warrior.  And  what  says 
Byron  ? — 

''Hark!  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful 
note?  ^  „ 

Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ! 

Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote, 

Nur  "saved   your   brethren  ere  tliey  sunk    be- 
neath 

Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves?" 

Easily  might  I  add  quotation  upon  quo- 
tatioii  ;  but  I  forbear.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when 
we  shall  not  see  human  beings  an-ayed 
in  force  against  each  other,  but  shall  ra- 
ther see  them  tm-ning  their  muskets  and 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  prunmg- 
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hooks,  while  their  owners  enjoy  peace, 
and  exercise  love  and  affection  towards 
their  fellow  men. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  s  abject  in  its 
bearings  upon  Christianity,  and  in  doing 
so  we  must  notice  one  of  its  great 
churches,  the  Church  of  England.  That 
this  chiirch,  which  professes  to  teach  the 
doctrines  of  its  Heavenly  Master,  shovdd 
encourage  its  members  to  pray  every 
Sunday  that  "  Victory  may  bo  given  to 
our  armies" — that  its  ministers  should 
be  employed  in  dedicating  the  Banners 
ofxvar  to  God — that  the  sacred  walls  of 
churches  should  be  desecrated  by  having 
trophies  of  war  placed  upon  them — that 
thanksgiving,  and  other  days,  shoidd  be 
set  apart  for  the  special  purpose  of  offer- 
ing up  praise  for  deliverance,  and  exult- 
ing in  victory  over  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  chanting  Te  Deuni,  when  Te  Dia- 
loluni  woidd  be  much  more  appropriate  ; 
— that  all  this  should  be  done  by  a 
church  professing  to  foUow  the  footsteps 
of  a  beneficent  and  peace-loying  Saviour, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  and  dis- 
graceful. 

Is  it  not  astonishing,  and  worthy  of  a 
notice  far  beyond  this  passing  one,  that 
our  different  ministers  should,  at  the 
Universities,  have  placed  in  their  hands 
works  recording  the  horrid  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes  and  soldiers,  thus  leading 
them,  in  their  youth,  to  glory  in  scenes 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  instead  of 
impressing  on  their  minds  and  hearts 
the  benevolent  precepts  of  their  Divine 
Lord,  wliose  servants  and  ministers  they 
ought  to  be  ?  Surely  this  practice  re- 
quires alteration.  It  is  unaccountable 
that,  professing  so  much  morality  as  a 
nation,  we  should  not  see  that  licen- 
tiousness and  drunkenness  are  carried  to 
a  great  extent  amongst  the  oiEcers  and 
men  of  our  army.  What  scenes  of  dissi- 
pation, at  the  country's  expense,  might 


be  witnessed  !     Men  brought  up  to  a  life 
of  idleness,  or,  at  least,  to  an  unprofit- 
able and    useless  activity,   are    a   heavy 
burden  upon  honest  labouring  men,  who 
are  willing  to  earn  their  bread,  but  who 
have  it  thus  taken  out  of  their  mouths. 
I  ask,  then.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  mora- 
lity and  Christianity  to  keep  an  army  in 
peace,  or  to  fight  for  any  couutiy  for  a 
petty  grievance  which  could  be  amicably 
settled  by  Arbitration  ?     Let  us  strain 
every  nerve   to   rid  the   world  of  this 
practice,  which  has  made  many  a  child 
fatherless,    and   many    a  wife  a  widow. 
It  is  War  which  has  been  the  great  re- 
pressor of  education,  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  truth. 
Yes  !  it  is  War,  sanctioned  by  Religious 
men,  that  prevents  the  Artist,  the  Poet, 
and  the  Philosopher,  from  earning  their 
just  dues — it  is  War  which  checks  the 
Mercliant  and  Manufactvn-er's   spirit   of 
enterprise — it  is  War  which   drags  the 
labourer  from  his  peaceful  and  happy 
home,    to    die,    unpitied,    in    a   foreign 
country — it  is  War  which  loads  vis  with 
enormous  taxes,  and  often  prevents   us 
from   earning  that  food  wliich  is  neces- 
sary for  the  sustentation  of  our  bodies. 
By  War,  men  are  made  macliines  and 
!  liired  assassins  ;  in  War,  officers  become 
tyrants,    and   powerful   instruments  for 
retarding   the    progress    of    civihzation, 
freedom,  and  universal  education.     I  do 
not  like  to  see  this  serious  subject  made 
the  object  of  that  satire,  frivolity,  and 
ridiculous  contempt,  with  which  it  has 
been    treated   in    some   of  the   leading 
ai'ticles  of  our  newspapers.     The  subject 
is  a  serious  one,  and  is  open  for  free  dis- 
cussion, and  I  hope  to  see  both  sides 
ably  advocated  in  the  pages  of  the  CoN- 
TEOTEESiALisT.    Let  US  divest  our  minds 
of  all  prejudice  on  a  question  so  impor- 
tant to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

A.  B.,  JuN. 


NE&ATITE     ARTICLE. — II. 


I  SHALL  endeavour,  in  the  present 
paper,  to  show  that  War,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity. 

Of  course  we  mean  defensive  war  : — 
for  it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  we 
shall  attempt  to  support  the  pretensions. 


or  paUiate  the  crimes  of  the  aggi'essor ; 
of  whom  poetry  and  history  have  made 
a  desolated  world  to  boast : — to  boast 
that  "Darius"  was  " great  and  good ; " 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  "  godlike," 
noble,  and  generous ;  Charles  XII.  dis- 
intei-ested  j  and  Nicholas — what  is  he  ? 
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The  eagle  and  the  lion  are  noble,  and  the 
serpent  beautiful ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
we  would  rather  that  their  numbers  be 
few,  and  that  they  remain  in  the  wilder- 
ness, far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

We  could  wish  that  defensive  warfare 
were  as  easily  dispensed  with :  but  it  is 
our  conviction  that,  in  the  pi-esent  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  world,  its 
consistency,  both  with  Christianity  and 
reason,  may  be  safely  asserted,  and 
proved  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1st.  Tlie  laws  of  Christianity,  which 
bear  upon  this  question,  refer  to  indivi- 
duals, and  cannot  be  applied  to  nations. 
This  will  appear,  if  v/e  trace  the  pur- 
poses of  those  laws.  God  is  impartial 
in  his  regard  for  mankind  ;  his  designs 
for  human  happiness  are  uniform  and 
universal ;  and  had  we  maintained  our 
allegiance,  our  social  condition  would, 
doubtless,  have  proved  that  aU  have  an 
equal  share  in  his  benevolent  regard. 
33 ut  man  has  revolted  from  his  Creator  ; 
the  equilibrium  of  human  happiness  is 
lost ;  and  human  misery  has  a  scale  of 
degrees  which  reaches  down  to  perdition. 
Christ,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  comes 
forth  with  a  plan,  by  which,  with  our 
co-operation,  the  happiness  of  our  for- 
mer aUegiance  is  restored  and  equalized 
throughout  the  race.  This  is  the  simple 
histoiy  of  Christianity  ;  it  is  the  origin 
and  end  of  all  its  laws.  All  the  laws  of 
Christianity  tending  to  the  equalization 
of  human  happiness — those  which  regard 
our  bearing  towards  oiu"  enemies  must, 
therefore,  whatever  be  their  aspect,  seek 
the  same  end. 

In  such  laws  as  require  that  we  "  re- 
sist not  evil,"  but  "  when  smitten  on  the 
right  cheek,"  that  we  "  turn  the  other 
also,"  there  must  then  exist  a  purpose 
worthy  of  this  great  design  of  the  Gros- 
pel : — a  purpose  beyond  that  of  simply 
teaching  the  absurdity  and  wickedness 
of  revenge,  though  that  is  intelligibly 
taught  ; — a  purpose  beyond  that,  also, 
of  sparuig  our  enemy  an  evil  whicli  is 
permitted  to  us,  wliieh,  nevertheless, 
may  be  designed.  What,  then,  is  that 
purpose !  It  can  be  nothing  short  of 
this  : — Our  enemy  is  an  intelligent  being, 
and  capable  of  moral  impressions :  our 
passive   endurance,   therefore,   is   calcu- 


lated to  wm  him  to  Christ :  thus,  rather 
than  resisting  evil,  "  overcoming  evil 
with  good."  Here,  as  we  cheerfully 
resign  the  petty  interests  of  time  to 
make  another  happy  for  eternity,  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  law  becomes  ful- 
filled in  him  and  in  us  ;  for  we  share  in 
the  joy  of  angels,  and  have  the  honour 
to  work  with  God  in  the  promotion  of 
xiniversal  happiness. 

Now,  if  this  be  allowed  to  be  the 
object  of  such  laws,  this  object  could  not 
be  gained  by  their  application  to  nations  ; 
for  the  analogy  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween individuals  and  nations  is  defec- 
tive— no  nation  being  truly  Christian. 
Were  a  nation,  therefore — suppose  it  our 
own — so  influenced  by  the  Christian 
portion  of  it  as  to  assume,  before  its 
enemies,  the  position  of  the  suffering 
Christian,  so  far  from  resembling  the 
individual  Christian  in  his  yielding  a 
lesser  good  to  secure  a  greater,  it  would 
be  sacrificing  its  highest  interests  in  the 
remote  and  uncertain  prospect  of  gaining 
for  another  nation  but  that,  at  best,  of 
which  it  dispossesses  itself.  Civilization, 
with  all  its  moral  fruits  ;  rehgious  in- 
stitutions, more  valued  than  our  lives  ; 
and  the  inestimable  interests  of  unsaved 
souls,  would  all  be  laid,  an  easy  prey,  at 
the  feet  of  a  capricious  foe ;  and  all  this 
but  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  should  we 
refuse,  on  the  same  principles,  to  add  to 
these  spoils  our  physical  aid  in  wresting 
them  from  others. 

However  we  may  dispose  of  such  con- 
siderations, we  believe  they  were  re- 
spected by  Christ  when  he  declared, 
"  JMy  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else 
would  my  servants  Ji.cjht." 

2nd.  The  absolute  necessity  of  na- 
tional defence  may  be  pleaded  on  the 
ground  that  no  adequate  substitute,  of  a 
moral  nature,  has  yet  been  afforded.  A 
noble  substitute  for  physical  defence  has 
recently  been  olTered  to  the  world  by 
some  of  "  the  excellent  of  the  earth." 
We  rejoice  in  this,  as  an  omen  of  better 
times  ;  and  even  as  a  present  ameliora- 
tion of  an  evil  which  it  cannot,  however, 
finally  aholish.  That  Arbitration  may, 
in  many  instances,  avert  ^^^ar,  is  readily 
aUo\\ed  ;  but  that  it  can  be  permanently 
substituted  for  physical  defence,  or  that 
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it  is  any  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  is  disputed,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

Military  power  is  a  necessary  con- 
stituent in  the  present  organization  of 
nations.  Without  some  great  physical 
power  to  protect  constitutions,  of  what- 
ever kind,  that  have  been  deliberateh/ 
established,  such  is  the  moral  condition 
of  the  world,  that  all  would  be  ceaseless 
change,  anarchy,  and  confusion.  What, 
under  any  form  of  government,  would 
be  the  authority  of  rulers,  or  the  force 
of  laws,  hi  the  absence  of  military  sup- 
port ?  Its  alienation  and  withdrawmeut 
became  the  fall  of  the  late  dynasty  of 
France  ;  while  its  presence  and  support 
were,  in  a  similar  case,  the  preservation 
of  that  of  England.  It  is  a  power  that 
may  serve  in  any  case,  it  is  true ;  and 
that  cause  which  gains  the  ascendancy 
under  its  auspices,  depends,  for  its  sup- 
port, upon  the  loyalty  of  an  army, 
rather  than  upon  that  of  the  people. 
Eut  as  an  army  is  generally  but  a  mass 
of  ignorance,  and  destitute  of  the  self- 
moving  power  of  political  opinion — a 
mighty  macliine  moved  by  an  external 
impulse,  and  naturally  attached  to  the 
source  from  whence  its  direct  support  is 
derived — its  tendency  is  rather  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  government  of  a  nation, 
than  to  alter  it. 

There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  exist- 
ing dynasties  are  so  tenacious  of  mili- 
tary power.  And,  indeed,  if  peace,  law, 
and  order  are  in  themselves  desirable, 
and  preferable  to  anarchy,  havoc,  and 
perpetual  change — a  standing  military 
force  becomes  necessary  as  a  drag  upon 
the  wheels  of  revolution,  so  long  as  the 
elements  of  disorder  are  m  the  people, 
and  their  revolutionary  movements  are 
sudden  and  self-destructive. 


TiU,  therefore,  the  w^orld  has  become 
so  morally  changed,  that  standing  phy- 
sical-force institutions  shall  be  no  longer 
needed  for  civil  purposes,  they  must 
continue  ;  and  so  long  as  they  continue, 
will  they  keep  awake  throughout  the 
nations  that  jealousy  and  hostility  from 
whence  proceeds  the  war  spirit,  burning 
for  occasion,  which  now  holds  the  world 
in  arms. 

It  is  true.  Arbitration  is  calculated  to 
remove  many  of  the  usual  occasions  of 
War,  but  it  has  many  difBcultics  to  en- 
counter. Notwithstanding  its  peaceful 
aspect,  and  its  fau-  promise  of  success, 
in  its  way  he  the  pride  of  power,  the 
vanity  of  ambition,  together  with  na- 
tional dissatisfactions  and  misunder- 
standings, so  that  it  is  likely  to  have  an 
eventful  history.  Yet  do  we  bid  it 
"  God  speed  ;"  for  we  regard  it  as  an 
angel  of  mercy  sent  to  mitigate,  though 
it  cawnoi  finally  remove,  the  evils  of  war. 
We  have  the  credible  assurance  that 
moral  force  will  eventually  govern  the 
world ;  but  the  golden  reign  of  that 
benign  power  waiting  for  the  moral  re- 
novation of  the  world,  we  can  only  hope 
that  our  posterity  may  know.  At  pre- 
sent, while  military  institutions  neces- 
sarily exist — while  their  suspicious  and 
dangerous  character  renders  them  self- 
productive  and  universal — while  they 
tend  to  divide  and  insulate  national  in- 
terests, and  to  engender  national  pride 
and  antipathy — while  they  offer  fiicilities 
to  robbery  and  ambition — while  these 
threaten  the  safety  of  all  we  would  pre- 
serve, and  must  exist  till  their  own  proper 
remedy  is  found,  our  duty  is  manifest  : 
we  verily  believe  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  SIN  to  lay  down  aims. 

^  J.  F. 
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NEGATITE     AETICLE. — II. 


Me.  Editor, — Amid  the  practicality, 
the  positivism,   and  the  materiahty  of 


the  present  age,  it  is  well  occasionally  to 
leave   the   every-day   tracks   of  life,   to 
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evade  the  bustling  realism  and  money- 
changing  in  which  we  are  immersed,  and 
reflect  upon  nature,  rechne  on  her  bosom, 
and  drink  in,  by  every  avenue,  the  plea- 
sui'e-giving  sensations  which  in  her  every 
aspect  she  is  fitted  to  impart.  To  wend 
our  way  far  from  the  troublous  mart, 
the  crowded  city,  the  oifice  of  labour, 
and  look  upon  each 

"  Meadow,  sfove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  euiiiniou  sight, 
Apparelh'd  in  celestial  lifjht— 
The  glory  and  tbe  freshness  of  a  dream." 

Now,  sir,  yovi  have  given  vis  the  oppor- 
tunity of  transporting  ourselves,  by  the 
"shaping  spii'it  of  imagination,"  into  the 
very  heart  of  nature.  The  green  fields, 
the  ever-changing  sky,  the  balm-breath- 
ing air  of  the  "  merry  month  of  June," 
hast  thou  placed  before  us,  and  when 
our  souls  were  enraptured  with  the  love- 
liness around,  thou  hast  propounded  the 
question — 

"  What  and  wherein  it  doth  exist, 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminons  mist, 
This  beautifiU  and  beauty-making  power?" 

We  formerly  ventured  to  lay  before 
you  a  few  scattered  and  indigested 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  wliich  you  chd 
us  the  honour  to  insert  in  your  maga- 
zine. We  know  not  whether  you  will 
excuse  us  for  requesting  permission  to 
continue  the  subject,  and  again  to  ap- 
pear before  the  intelhgent  "  Council  of 
Friends"  whom,  we  understand,  you 
have  collected  around  you.  We  would 
not  wish  to  be  thought  mtrusive,  but 
with  hmnble  submission  to  your  dicta, 
will  withdraw  ourselves  to  our  former 
obscurity,  should  you  think  fit  to  re- 
mand us  hence.  I  cannot,  however, 
withhold  the  expression  of  my  high 
delight  at  the  calm,  gentlemanly,  philo- 
sophical, and  perspicuous  manner  in 
wliich  your  contributors  have  conducted 
the  several  departments  to  wliich  they 
have  addressed  themselves,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  in  no  other  periodical 
can  the  same  logical,  mild,  and  impar- 
tial consideration  of  these  subjects  be 
found.  But  I  am  afraid  you  may  con- 
sider me  too  digressive,  and  will,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  the  fidfihnent  of  my  in- 
tention of  appending  a  sequel  to  my 
former  letter. 


In  reflecting  upon 

"  The  radiant  beauty  shed  abroad 
Ou  all  the  glorious  works  ol'  God," 

we  have  been  led  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  Beauty  is  not  a  quality  inherent  in 
objects,  and  are  desirous  of  adducing 
some  confirmatory  arguments  for  the 
truth  of  our  belief,  that  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  decide  on  their  force  and 
accuracy.  Oiu"  mental  faculties  are  en- 
dowed with  the  capacity  of  being  educed 
or  called  into  action  by  the  operation  of 
outward  objects  upon  them,  and  this 
activity  of  mind  produces  pleasure  be- 
cause it  fulfils  the  end  of  our  being.  The 
mechanism  of  the  mind,  so  to  speak,  is 
complex  and  intricate,  and  when  impres- 
sions are  received  from  the  existences 
beyond  us,  though  the  perceptive  powers 
alone  are  primarily  excited  by  them,  yet 
these  impressions  do  not  cease  their 
operations  when  the  objects  are  with- 
drawn, but,  having  been  depictured  to 
ovir  consciousness,  they  become  the  pa- 
bulum of  Memory,  Reflection,  and  VoU- 
tion.  Now  we  wish  to  call  especial 
attention  to  this  circulative  process  of 
impressibility,  for  we  are  too  apt,  by  our 
heedlessness  and  uiatteution  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  to  sufier  them  to  pass 
unmarked  through  several  stages  of 
transmutation,  and  are  thus  led  to  sup- 
pose tliat  the  phenomena  of  mind  are 
much  more  easily  understood  than  they 
really  are.  This  circulative  impressibi- 
lity, however,  is  the  basis  of  that  singu- 
lar faculty  of  the  mind.  Association,  to 
which  we  are  so  much  indebted,  but  to 
whose  operations  we  pay  so  smaU  a  por- 
tion of  attention.  Now,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  this  associative  power  is  a  fun- 
damental item  in  the  "  emotion  of  the 
Beautifid  ; "  that  nature  does  not  possess 
an  inherent  beauty  apart  from  tlie  perci- 
pient mind  ;  that  the  soul  has  the  power 
of  clothing  external  objects  with  a  mantle 
of  radiance,  or  shrouding  them  in  mm-ky 
gloom,  as  the  mind  is  stirred  by  joy, 
moved  by  grief,  or  excited  by  wrath. 
This  suggestive  power  of  our  mental 
nature,  by  which,  on  the  reception  of 
new  ideas,  with  a  swifter  than  telegraphic 
speed  they  rush  along  tlie  circulative 
coui'se,    awakening    into    uew   life  and 
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action  thoughts  long  since  consigned  to 
the  rich  treasure-house  of  memory,  ap- 
pears to  us  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 
emotion  of  which  we  now  speak.  Beauty 
is  not  a  mere  sensational  excitement ;  it 
cannot  be  so,  for  each  sensation  excites 
other  faculties  than  those  by  which  per- 
ception is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  Hence, 
we  think,  that  Beauty  is  a  series  of 
pleasing  emotions  passing  within  our 
own  mind,  but,  of  course,  primarily  ori- 
ginated by  an  external  object ;  not  that 
the  qualities  inherently  possess  the  capa- 
city of  educing  these  emotions,  but  that 
in  the  circuit  of  the  mind's  action,  har- 
monic ideas  are  recalled  to  it,  and  this 
harmony  of  thought  we  denominate  the 
Beautiful.  This  may  be  illustrated  thus 
— let  a  person  ignorant  of  geometry  see 
the  diagram  by  which  the  forty-seventh 
proposition  of  Euclid  is  proved  to  the 
sight,  and  what  would  he  observe  in  it 
worthy  of  attention,  but  so  many  inter- 
secting black  strokes  and  angles  inter- 
mingled ?  But  let  the  same  diagram  be 
presented  to  a  person  who  has  studied 
that  science,  and  it  will  awaken  thought ; 
he  will  riu:  over  the  demonstrations,  see 
its  dependencies,  and  its  conseqviences. 
Out  of  seeming  disorder,  harmony,  wis- 
dom, and  reasoning  will  be  brought,  and 
he  will  pi'onounce  it  a  beautifully  de- 
monstrated proposition.  But,  perhaps, 
another  illustration  may  be  necessary  to 
show  your  more  unlearned  readers  tlie 
relevancy  of  this  fact.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference which  a  literate  and  ilhterate 
person  finds  in  a  book  ?  To  the  mind 
of  the  one,  nothing  appears  on  the  page 
except  certain  black  impressions,  inca- 
pable of  educing  any  idea.  To  the  mind 
of  the  other,  the  blue  sky,  studded  witli 
stars  unutterably  bright,  the  green  earth, 
clad  in  many-hued  profusion,  profound 
philosophy,  and  elegance  of  language 
will  reveal  themselves,  although  to  both 
the  same  characters  have  been  presented. 
Instead  of  this  imaginary  book,  let  the 
wide-open  volume  of  nature  be  perused 
by  them,  and  how  different  will  be  its 
legibility  to  the  "mind's  eye!"  They 
look  upon  the  earth-o'erarching  rainbow, 
the  meek-eyed  "  silken  sisters  of  the 
field,"  the  setting  sun,  down-sinking  in 
a  sea  of  crimson  fight,  the  evening  vaidt, 


when  "  large  and  bright  the  stars  are 
round  the  crescent  moon,"  the  river, 
threading  its  sun-gilded  way  through 
long  avenues  of  blossom-apparelled  trees, 
green,  shady  woods,  sylvan  cots,  and 
antique  mansions,  and  what  do  they  per- 
ceive? The  one,  an  intermixed  assem- 
blage of  figures  and  colours  evoking  no 
ideal  brilliance-dyed  mental  portraiture. 
The  other  is  filled  with  a  thoiisand  varied 
thoughts  of  the  primeval  lovehness  of 
creation,  the  deluge,  the  mercy  of  God, 
the  laws  of  light,  the  immortal  Newton, 
the  fi-agile  tenure  which  we  have  of  life, 
the  hopes  of  immortality,  the  wide  im- 
mensity of  the  universe,  the  wondrous 
revealments  of  the  telescope,  DoUond, 
the  starry-eyed  Galileo  and  his  woes,  the 
ebb,  flow,  and  unceasing  on-sweeping  of 
all  human  life  to  that  bourn  whither  all 
are  hastening,  of  the  decay  of  all  held 
sacred  by  the  human  race,  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  home  joys,  home  griefs, 
and  hopes  of  purer  gratifications  in  sun- 
nier lands,  wliere  all  are  mingled  m  a 
Paradise  of  bliss,  in  happier  climes  than 
human  tliought  is  able  to  conceive,  of 
poetiy,  philosophy,  morality,  religion  ; 
and,  dropping  reason's  curbing  rein,  the 
mind  speeds  her  wild  flight  "through 
unimaginable  realms  of  faery."  Do, 
then,  the  objects  which  they  view  possess 
the  inherent  power  of  outleading  and 
exciting  this  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  or 
is  it  vain  to  strive 

"  From  outward  forms  to  win 
The   passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains    axe 
within  ?" 

A  few  lines  above  we  have  mentioned 
the  rainbow,  and  we  do  not  suppose  there 
could  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  our 
negation.  Here  is  the  most  symmetrical 
proportion  of  form,  the  most  harmonious 
interblending  of  coloiu's.  But  where  is 
the  inherent  Beauty  ?  We  do  not  here 
question  the  reflexihihty  and  refrangibi- 
lity  of  light,  nor  the  angidar  incidence 
of  its  rays,  for  these  are  the  grounds  and 
basis  of  our  argument ;  but  the  inhe- 
rency of  the  Beauty  :  for  it  follows  from 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  formed,  "  that  if 
we  change  our  position  while  looking  at 
a  rainbow,  we  still  see  a  bow,  but  not  the 
same  as  before ;  and  hence,  if  there  be 
many  spectators,  they  will  all  see  a  dif- 
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ferent  rainbow,  though  it  appears  to  be 
the  same."  Here,  then,  we  have  beauty 
of  the  most  fascinating  sort,  a  lovehness 
of  unapproachable  perfection,  graceful- 
ness of  form,  brilliancy,  diversity,  and 
harmony  of  colour,  of  which  Campbell 
exclaims — 

"  How  frlorious  is  thy  girdle,  cast 
O'er  mnuntain,  to«er,  town  ; 
Or  niirrore<!  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  tliousand  fatlioms  down  ! " 

But  it  surely  will  not  be  affirmed  that 
the  quality  of  Beauty  is  inherent  in  the 
"  sacred  span."  And  why  not  ?  simply 
because  it  has  no  essence  in  which  it  can 
inhere.  '  All  the  qualities  by  which  this 
lovely  spectriun  is  jjroduced  may  be  in- 
herent in  matter  and  continuous  iia  their 
operation  ;  but  these  qualities  can  have 
no  beauty  in  themselves,  although  we  can 
easily  admit  that  the  idea,  notion,  or 
image  of  the  "  heavenly  symbol"  is  a 
product  of  our  organization,  physical 
and  mental,  acted  upon  by  the  laws  of 
light. 

Let  us  also  observe  that  power  by 
■which  Memory,  Hope,  Friendship,  Love, 
&c.,  have  the  power  of  permeating  the 
objects  around  us,  and  making  the  com- 
mon scenes  of  waking  day  refulgent  with 
loveliness,  and  radiant  with  unnumbered 
charms.  Tliis  is  tlie  principle  in  which, 
in  our  apprehension,  the  emotion  of  the 
beavitiful  originates.  We  have  all  some 
latent  memories  of  joy,  hopes  of  future 
delight,  bright  fancies  and  iUusive 
dreams,  imagination  of  the  sweetness  of 
retirement,  coitipetenee,  and  serenity, 
the  pleasiu'es  of  friendship  and  reputa- 
tion, the  bliss  of  affection.  Whatever 
tends  to  agitate  the  mind  with  such 
thoughts,  and  ideas  sunilar  to  these,  are 


said  to  have  the  quality  of  Beauty.  And 
what  are  painting,  poetry,  and  sculpture, 
but  the  means  by  which  we  register 
these  emotion-educing  objects  ?  The 
best  part  of  a  ]Doem  is  that  which  is  un- 
written, but  which  is  suggested  to  us  by 
its  perusal,  which  details  the  emotion- 
producing  objects,  and  thus  excites  them 
in  our  bosoms.  So  of  a  picture,  so  of 
a  statue.  That  which  cannot  revive 
memory,  excite  will,  stimulate  hope, 
engage  affection,  and  thus  lift  us  on  the 
wings  of  imagination,  can  have  no  beauty 
for  us.  It  is  this  quickening,  alluring, 
animating  power  which,  interfusing  itself 
with  oiu"  perceptions,  renders  us  suscep- 
tible to  the  sweet  delight,  the  holy  joy 
which  we  receive  from  outward  exist- 
ences; a  smooth  flowing  stream,  a  serene 
sky,  a  vernal  field,  an  ivy-clustered  cot- 
tage, a  vine-clad  hill,  a  window-lattice,  in- 
tertwined witli  jasmine  and  roses,  a  linnet 
warbling  on  a  blossom -clad  tree,  a  peace- 
ful hamlet,  a  band  of  merry  children, 
with  rose-tinged  cheeks  and  dew-bright 
eyes,  "every  flower  the  summer  wreaths," 
the  rich  clouds,  in  the  golden  sunset 
lying,  "  the  purple  moon's  transparent 
light,"  the  crystal  depths  that  sparkle  in 
the  tremulous  sunbeam,  a  star  hung 
bright  above  a  loved-one's  dwelling,  a 
meek-eyed  maiden  verging  on  her  "golden 
prime,"  all  possess  the  power  of  captivat- 
ing imagination,  and  evoking  fancy's  fairy 
train,  and  decidedly  prove,  that  before 
we  can  be  charmed  by  the  "  emotions  of 
the  Beautiful," 

"  From  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  liglit,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
Enveloping  the  earth." 

I  am,  &c., 

Phiiomathos. 


APFIEMATITE     ARTICLE. 


-II. 


Mr.  Editor, — The  perusal  of  the  two 
papers  on  this  question  in  the  first  Num- 
ber of  the  Controversalist  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  gratification  to  me,  and 
I  believe  they  will  have  the  eif'ect  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  subject  now  before  us,  and  awaken- 
ing in  the  minds  of  many  a  sense  of  its 
importance.  The  question  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  derivation  of  Beauty  is  fraught 
with  far  more  significance  and  general 


interest  than  a  superficial  glance  would 
lead  us  to  beUeve ;  and  a  short  con- 
sideration will  convince  us  that  it  is  by 
no  means  so  easily  answered  as  would  at 
first  be  supposed. 

This  can  hardly  be  called  a  question  of 
facts ;  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion ;  it  becomes,  indeed,  a 
true  metaphysical  inquiry,  demanding 
carefid  uivestigation  and  concentrated 
thought ;    but  at   the  same   time  it   is 
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attended  with  far  more  satisfaction  and 
sustained  interest  than  is  to  be  found  in 
most  studies  of  a  like  nature.  This  ques- 
tion has  given  rise  to  much  controversy 
among  the  learned  at  various  periods  ; 
some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  philo- 
sophic page  could  be  quoted  in  support 
of  one  side  or  the  other.  Mr.  Alison  was 
the  fii'st,  I  think,  in  our  own  day,  who 
du'ected  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  his  ideas  were  repeated  in  a 
much  more  simple,  lucid,  and  generalized 
fonu  by  the  late  illustrious  Lord  Jeffrey, 
whose  essay  on  "  Beauty"  in  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica  is  considered  a  mas- 
terpiece of  brilliant  metaphysical  reason- 
ing. It  may  be  mentioned  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Poets  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  position  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  almost  invariably  speak  of  Beauty  as 
a  quality  existing  in  the  objects  described. 
Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  The  question, 
Is  Beauty  a  quality  mherent  in  Objects? 
would,  by  a  person  who  has  given  the 
matter  little  attention,  be  in  nearly  every 
case  answered  in  the  affirmative :  but 
when  he  i-*  asked,  wliy  Beauty,  unlike 
other  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies, 
as  form,  size,  colour,  &c.,  is  not  ahke 
perceptible  to  all,  he  is  obliged  to  recon- 
sider his  answer,  and  to  explain  wherein 
this  Beauty,  if  existing  and  inherent  in 
objects,  difcrs  from  these  other  indisput- 
able qimlities  which  have  just  been  named. 
We  will  return  to  tliis  part  of  the  subject, 
but  meanwhile  let  us  consider  for  a  little 
the  theory  of  "  the  association  of  ideas" 
advanced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  As  far  as  I  can  understand 
this  theory,  I  must  say  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  definite  or  comprehensive. 
I  will  endeavour  to  glean  the  intended 
meaning  from  the  excellent  paper  by 
"Philomathos."  "  Oiu*  senses,"  he  says, 
"  when  excited  by  the  various  objects 
composing  any  scene,  produce  associative 
chains  of  thought,  feeling,  or  desu-e, 
either  of  an  accordant  or  discordant 
nature.  If  these  be  such  as  accord  with 
each  other,  we  call  the  feeling  produced 
the  emotion  of  the  Beautiful ;  if  the  re- 
verse, they  suggest  the  idea  of  deformity." 
Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  "associ- 
ative chains"  here  alluded  to  ?  and  what 


is  meant  by  their  being  accordant  or  dis- 
cordant? Are  these  chains  of  memory 
recalling  the  experience  and  feelings  of 
the  past  ?  Do  they  connect  oiu-  pre- 
sent sensations  with  similar  sensations 
formerly  felt,  or  with  sensations  formerly 
inspired  by  a  similar  object?  If  this 
be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  I  doubt 
what  is  herein  advanced.  In  most 
cases  the  perception  of  Beauty  is  far 
keener  when  the  object  admired  is  the 
EiRST  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  ;  on  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  object,  the  beauty 
is  equally  perceptible,  but  the  excitement 
of  novelty  wliich  the  first  occasioned  is 
no  longer  felt.  Supposing  I  had  never 
seen  a  waterfall,  and  were  transported  to 
the  side  of  Niagara's  foaming  torrent,  I 
could  have  no  former  ideas,  except  per- 
haps those  of  anticipation,  to  associate 
with  my  feelings  on  beholding  tliis  stu]Deu- 
dous  cataract ;  nevertheless  I  should  be 
immediately  sensible  of  its  sublimity  and 
gi-andeur.  Such  illustrations  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  In  Book  VIII. 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Adam  thus  desci'ibes 
his  first  meeting  with  Eve  : 

"  Under  his  forming  hands  a  creatui-e  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diflVrent  sex,  so  lovely  lair, 
That  what  seenjed  fair  in  all  the  world  seemed 

now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contained, 
Aiul  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infused 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  tiiifelt  be/ure.  , 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heav'n  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

We  aU  feel  that  the  sensations  tlius 
described  by  Adam  are  perfectly  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  and  yet  he  had 
no  previous  idea  of  a  similar  kind  to 
associate  with  his  feelings  on  beholding 
the  peerless  Eve.  Whence,  then,  his  emo- 
tions and  sense  of  the  beautiful,  if  they 
were  not  inspired  by  the  contemplation 
of  that  transceudant  loveliness  firmly 
impressed  by  the  hand  of  Divinity  upon 
our  common  mother,  the  last  and  fairest 
object  of  creation  ? 

Agam,  the  "  associative  chains"  of 
thought  wliich  "  Philomathos"  aUudes  to 
cannot  have  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  useful,  interesting,  or  remarkable 
qualities  of  objects.  The  elephant  re- 
nowned for  its  sagacity  and  strength, 
and  the  camel  for  its  patient  endurance 
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and  untiring  fortitude,  no  one  would  call 
beautiful ;  whilst  the  ferocious  tiger,  the 
screaming  peacock,  and  the  tiny  butter- 
fly, at  once  inspire  the  sensation.  A 
woman  whom  we  unite  in  pronouncing- 
beautiful,  may  be  one  of  the  most  igno- 
rant and  wicked  of  her  species,  whilst 
another,  endowed  with  every  virtue  and 
accomplishment  that  can  elevate  human 
nature, may  be  almost  entu'ely  destituteof 
the  quality  of  Beauty.  But  my  strongest 
objection  to  the  theory  of  "  associatiou  of 
ideas"  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  aU  ex- 
perience ;  when  we  are  adniu'ing  an  object 
as  beautiful,  we  are  sensible  of  no  "  asso- 
ciative chains  of  feeling,  thought,  or  de- 
sire," being  formed  in  our  mind,  and 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  such  being 
present  witliout  our  being  at  the  same 
time  sensible  of  their  existence.  I  believe 
that  no  such  process  of  mental  analogy 
takes  place  as  that  indicated  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion :  the  perception  of  Beauty  is  in  most 
cases  instantaneous,  and,  we  may  almost 
say,  instinctive. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  ideal  theory  of  Beavity  is  neither 
consistent  with  reason  nor  experience, 
and  it  remains  for  us  to  substantiate  our 
own  position  ;  that  is,  to  prove  Beauty 
to  be  a  quality  inherent  in  objects.  And 
I  would  say,  in  tlie  first  place,  that  the 
vei'y  difficulty  there  is  in  giving  a  satis- 
factory definition  of  Beauty,  and  in 
telling  exactly  wherein  it  consists,  far 
from  forming  an  argument  against  us, 
rather  goes  to  strengthen  the  position 
which  we  hold.  Ask  a  person  why  he 
calls  a  certain  object,  say,  a  rose,  beauti- 
ful, and  in  all  probability  he  can  give  you 
little  explanation  beyond  saying  tliat  it  is 
beautiful,  and  that  his  senses  inform  liim 
of  tlie  fact.  And  what  further  reason 
can  he  give  for  bis  perception  of  tlie 
colour  of  the  rose,  and  for  his  belief  that 
it  is  an  inherent  quality  ?  In  both  cases 
he  puts  ftiith  in  the  evidence  of  his  bodilj' 
senses.  But  here  we  are  again  met  by 
tlie  question.  How  is  it  that  e\'ery  one 
does  not  admit  the  beauty  of  the  rose, 
■while  all  who  are  possessed  of  the  sense 
of  seeing  in  a  healthy  state,  unite  in 
pronouncing  its  coloui*  —  red  ?  Were 
tliis  question  satisfactorily  answered,  and 


the  difficulty  here  introduced  removed,  I 
conceive  tliat  little  more  w-ould  be  want- 
ing to  establish  the  position  we  have 
adopted,  and  to  demonstrate  thoroughly 
the  inlierent  nature  of  Beauty.  Let  us 
see  how  S.  N.  meets  the  objections. 
"  Perceptive  power,"  he  says,  "  differs  in 
different  individuals.  All  men  are  not 
similarly  endowed.  We  observe  this  fact 
every  day,  not  only  in  Beauty,  but  in 
Taste."  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  beauty-perceptive  power  requires 
cultivation  for  its  due  development,  and 
that  there  are  in  the  world  blockheads 
enough,  who,  after  yawning  in  a  sort  of 
disconsolate  terror  along  the  banks  of 
Loch  Lomond,  enlarge  with  much  ad- 
miration upon  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  Finsbury -square.  Now,  I  admit  that 
Beauty,  although  an  inherent  quality  in 
objects,  must  differ  somehow  in  character 
from  such  simple  and  universally  admitted 
qualities  as  form,  dimensions,  or  colour, 
because  its  perception  is  not  universal. 
With  reference  to  material  things,  it  em- 
braces in  fact  aU.  of  these,  and  has  been 
well  defined  by  S.  Is .  as  that  "  colour, 
or  harmonious  blending  of  colours,  and 
symmetrical  projjortion  of  parts,  ivhich 
superinduces  pleasure  in  the  beholder^ 
But  this  pleasure  is  not  superinduced  in 
every  beholder  by  the  observation  of  a 
certain  object,  on  account  of  "  perceptive 
power,"  as  your  correspondent  remarks, 
difieriug  in  different  individuals.  The 
perception  of  Beauty,  indeed,  depends 
upon  many  things,  u])on  intellectual 
capacity,  habits  of  life,  disposition,  edu- 
cation, national  feelings,  and  a  thousand 
other  accidental  cii'cumstances.  The 
manifestations  of  the  quality  are  num- 
berless,— so  are  the  varieties  of  tlie  human 
mind,  and  there  is  no  man  but  can  point 
to  some  objects  which  command  his  ad- 
miration and  awaken  in  his  soul  the  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful.  When  in  a 
state  of  illness,  exhaustion,  or  bodily  pain, 
our  perception  of  Beauty  is  lessened 
because  the  derangeinent  of  the  physical 
organization  intei-f'eres  with  the  free  and 
healthy  action  of  the  mental  faculties. 
On  the  approach  of  old  age,  also,  the 
"beauty-perceptive  power"  is  one  of  the 
first  which  becomes  deadened  :  whereas, 
were  the  "  associative  theory"  the  true 
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one,  tliis  power  should  increase  in  keen- 
ness and  activity  as  we  advance  in  years, 
because  of  the  num  ber  of  new  ideas  which 
experience  and  observation  are  continu- 
ally awakening  within  us. 

It  is  necessary  in  our  investigation  of 
this  subject  that  we  make  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  Beauty  and  Taste.  The 
meanings  1  attacli  to  these  terms  are  by  no 
means  synonymovis  ;  and  what  is  true  of 
the  one  may  be  quite  erroneous  when 
applied  to  the  other.  The  consideration 
of  Taste,  indeed,  would  open  up  a  field 
of  thought  as  wide  as  that  upon  wliich  we 
are  now  engaged.  It  will  be  advisable, 
however,  to  confine  ourselves  at  present 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  I  only  men- 
tion the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serviag  that  in  my  opinion  most  of  the 
illustrations  advanced  by  "  PhUomathos" 
in  support  of  the  opposite  side,  could  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  nature  of 
Taste  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
is  regulated.  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  the  process  by  which 
the  quality  of  Beauty  becomes  perceptible 
to  tile  mind,  as  I  tliink  S.  N.  has  al- 


ready explained  this  in  a  manner  at  once 
lucid,  satisfactory,  and  comprehensive. 

It  wiU  be  observed,  that  like  the  openers 
of  this  debate,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the 
beauty  of  material  objects,  or  that  which  is 
made  known  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye.  To  treat  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
branches  would,  indeed,  require  a  volume 
for  its  thorough  elucidation.  The  opinion 
I  have  formed  on  this  question  is  for  gene- 
ral application,  and  in  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve Beauty  to  be  an  inherent  qnaliti/,  I 
include  the  beauty  of  music  and  of  poetry, 
as  well  as  that  which  manifests  itself  in 
physical  objects. 

I  could  have  wished  to  have  spoken 
much  more  fidly  on  this  fertile  topic, 
but  space  will  not  permit,  and  I  would 
just  say  in  conclusion,  after  considering 
the  subject  with  some  care  and  circum- 
spection, that  the  doctrine  of  inherent 
Beanfif  appears  to  me  to  be  the  safest, 
the  most  elevating  in  its  tendency,  and 
at  the  same  time  quite  in  accordance 
with  our  ideas  of  "  Kature  and  Nature's 
Laws."  Yours, 

Dundee.  C.  C.  M. 


^<nilitir0. 


IS  AN  HEEEDITARY  MONAECHY  PREFERABLE  TO  AN 
ELECTIVE  ONE? 

AFFIEMATIVE      AETICLE.  —  11. 


The  question  imder  consideration  is 
one  of  considerable  moment,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  something 
analogous  to  a  revolution  would  be  need- 
ful to  render  our  ovi'n  monarchy  an 
elective  one,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  in  tlie  question  before  us. 
There  is,  however,  a  certain  sense  in 
which  all  monarchs  are  elective. 

All  monarchs  are  dependent,  to  a 
greater  or  L^ss  extent,  upon  thtir  subjects. 
The  power  whicli  every  monarcii  wields 
is  the  power  of  his  subjects ;  and  con- 
sequently, the  extent  to  which  he  can  be 
either  useful  to  his  friends,  or  formidable 
to  his  enemies,  depends  upon  the  power 
of  his  subjects  and  the  extent  to  which 
he   is    able   to    concentrate   that   power 


in  himself.  If  his  subjects  are  numerous, 
intelligent,  and  wealthy,  and  lie  is  able  to 
gather  theu*  com.bined  power  to  a  focus, 
and  that  focus  is  himself,  he  is  powerful. 
If  not,  in  proportion  as  he  fails,  he  is 
weak.  And  if  some  other  person  is  able 
to  bring  the  mass  of  that  power  to  bear 
against  him,  he  will  fall,  and  another  will 
take  his  place. 

These  remai-ks  are  true  of  all  monarchs, 
whatever  is  the  title  by  wliich  they  hold 
the  tlirone.  The  power  they  wield  is  the 
power  of  the  subject.  The  subjects  can 
withdraw  it  at  pleasure. 

If  the  subjects  see  that  their  influence, 
and  wealth,  and  power,  are  used  against 
themselves,  so  far  as  to  remove  their 
objections  to  a  revolution,  or  to  render  a 
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revolution  more  desirable  tlian  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  state  of  tilings, 
they  will  withdraw  them  from  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  either  seek  another, 
or  cliange  the  form  of  government  alto- 
gether. 

In  the  former  case,  though  the  reign- 
ing monarch  may  be  an  hereditary  one, 
the  people  can  divest  him  of  the  power 
he  possesses,  and  confer  it  upon  another. 
In  other  words  they  possess  the  elective 
power. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear,  that 
if  a  monarch  be  permitted  to  reign,  it  is 
because  the  people  choose  that  he  should 
do  so  :  he  is  the  choice  of  the  people ; 
and  as  such,  is  as  really  elective  as  though 
he  had  in  the  first  instance  been  formally 
chosen. 

The  question  now  appears  to  be  one  of 
expediency,  and  might  be  put  in  the 
following  words : — 

Is  it  better  or  more  expedient  that  the 
heir  of  a  monarch  should  be  permitted 
quietlj'  to  ascend  the  throne  as  his  suc- 
cessor, or  that  a  successor  should  be 
formally  chosen  ? 

We  think  the  former  course  the  better 
one, 

1.  Because  the  election  must  be  at- 
tended with  serious  evils.  How  many 
are  the  evils  which  have  attended  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  in 
many  of  our  cities  and  boroughs !  For 
a  considerable  time  before  and  during 
tlie  election,  they  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  excitement.  All  the  interest 
has  been  directed  to  the  coming  election. 
Agents  have  been  bu?ily  engaged  in  per- 
suading, bribing,  intimidating,  and  coerc- 
ing electors.  All  sorts  of  means,  fair  and 
foul,  have  been  adopted,  that  were  calcu- 
lated to  answer  party  purposes.  Drunken- 
ness, debauchery,  and  riot  have  been 
rife ;  street  fights,  between  conilicting 
parties,  common  ;  imposition  and  dupli- 
city have  been  practised  with  the  utmost 
skill ;  property  has  at  times  been  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  and  even  hfe  itself  en- 
dangered. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  order  to  gain 
the  ascendancy  of  a  party,  and  answer 
party  purposes,  and  that  only  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  after  which  the 
same  evils  have  been  repeated.     With 


facts  before  us  which  fully  justify  all  we 
have  said  of  elections,  what  might  we 
expect  if  the  person  chosen  were  to  fill 
the  throne,  wear  the  crown,  and  possess 
the  title  and  influence  of  royalty  ?  Might 
we  not  expect  at  times  the  suspension  of 
law,  civil  war,  with  its  attendants  — 
bloodshed,  rapme,  and  famine,  and  aU 
the  evils  arising  from  a  cessation  of  trade 
and  want  of  confidence  ?  I^ay,  might  we 
not  expect,  in  some  cases,  and  perhaps 
not  unfrequently,  that  a  general  war 
would  depend  upon  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion ?  And  if  so,  would  an  election  be  a 
desirable  thing  ?     Certainly  not. 

Besides,  the  introduction  of  a  formal 
election  wovild  answer  no  purpose  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  risk  involved. 
The  monarch  is  as  strictly  elective  now 
as  he  would  be  were  he  personally  chosen 
at  his  accession.  Though  he  ascends 
the  throne  by  virtue  of  birth,  he  does  so 
by  Act  of  Pai-liament,  not  by  Divine  right. 

Victoria,  our  present  sovereign,  was  as 
really  chosen  when  the  House  of  Han- 
over was  called  to  the  throne,  as  though 
she  had  personally  canvassed  for  votes, 
and  been  formally  chosen.  She  wovild 
never  have  reigned  had  not  the  House  of 
Stuart  been  set  aside. 

Nor  is  a  sovereign  so  chosen  more 
capable  of  opposing  the  voice  of  the 
people  than  an  elective  monarch  would 
be.  A  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could 
not  with  impunity  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  that  their  title  is  found.  The 
power  which  gave  the  title  can,  if  needs 
be,  annul  it. 

2.  An  Elective  Monarchy  would  be  less 
fitted  to  govern  upon  equitable  principles 
than  an  Hereditary  one. 

No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  desirable 
that  a  monarch  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  in  a  position  to  govern  equitably  the 
whole  of  his  subjects.  That  an  hereditai-y 
monarch  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  as  I'ar 
as  his  title  is  concerned,  is  clear,  for  ha 
owes  his  title  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  any  party  in  particidar. 
Hence,  if  he  have  any  gratitude  to  show, 
it  is  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  not  to 
a  part  of  it  merely.  Not  so  with  regard 
to  the  elective  monarch  :  he  owes  his 
throne  to  a  part  of  the  nation,  not  to  the 
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whole.  It  may  be  that  he  owes  it  to  a 
very  small  part  of  it ;  perhaps  to  some 
|olitary,  but  crafty  individual,  who  has 
already  bargained  for  his  share  of  the 
plunder,  and  who,  in  case  of  disappoint- 
ment, is  ready  to  turn  traitor,  and  in- 
volve the  nation  in  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war.  The  ire  of  such  a  man  has 
been  more  fearful  to  kings  than  that  of 
half  their  subjects ;  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  such  men  are  always  found 
on  the  side  of  progress. 

But  sliould  no  one  man  be  found  to 
possess  sufficient  influence  to  make  a 
king,  still  there  would  be  a  number  of 
influential  persons  connected  with  the 
successful  competitor  who  would  expect 
and  obtain  "  solid  pudding"  at  the  hand 
of  the  monarch ;  while  jiersons  with 
equal  capacity,  more  patriotism,  and 
less  success,  would  become  marked  men, 
and  perhaps  be  treated  as  outlaws ; 
even  common  justice  would  be  denied 
them. 

By  this  means  the  nation  would  be 
divided  into  parties.  All  offices,  from 
the  throne  downward,  would  be  occupied 
by  parties  favourable  to  the  reigning 
monarch.  Justice  would  cease  to  be  per- 
formed ;  heinous  offences,  on  the  one 
side,  would  be  slightly  passed  over, 
while,  on  the  other,  small  ones  would 
meet  with  undue  severity.  Not  that  we 
intend  to  assert  that  no  injustice  prevails 
at  present  in  our  criminal  courts— far 
from  it ;  on  the  contrarj',  we  have  seen  a 
prosecutor,  and  principal  witness,  take 
his  seat  on  the  bench  during  the  trial  of 
his  case,  and  have  heard  him  give  his 
evidence  from  the  bench,  though  he  was 
not,  at  least  m  our  knowledge,  a  magis- 
trate.    All  that  we  intend  to  maintain 

NEGATIVE 

The  assumption  made  by  S.  N.  that 
the  change  from  Hercditarj'  to  Elective 
Monarchy  could  only  be  made  violently, 
and  would  be  a  change  so  great  as  to 
cfl"ect  a  complete  revolution  in  the  rela- 
tions, habits,  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the  people,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfectly 
gratuitous  one.  That  it  would  be  a  con- 
siderable change,  1  am  prepared  to  ad- 
mit ;  but  that  "  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
an  entue  subversion  of  our  established 


is,  that  such  eases  are  not  necessary 
fruits  of  an  Hereditary  Monarchy  ;  while 
we  beheve  that  they  would  be  the  natural 
fruits  of  an  Elective  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  party  interest. 

Nor  would  the  prevalence  of  a  party 
spirit  add  to  the  security  of  the  nation. 
Parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
their  uses.  There  the  feehng  may  run 
strong  without,  to  any  sensible  extent, 
affiscting  the  security  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  But  when  the  executive  is  a 
party,  and  the  laws  of  the  land  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  ]5arty  spirit,  it  becomes  a  very 
diSerent  afiair.  A  nation  divided  against 
itself  is  not  in  a  position  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  a  foreign  power  ;  for,  far 
from  this,  internal  division  is  the  most 
powerful  auxiliary  to  an  enemy,  and  the 
almost  certain  presage  of  a  falling  state. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  that  while  nothing 
is  gained  by  formally  electing  a  monarch, 
much  is  lost,  and  infinitely  more  is 
risked ;  that  our  own  monarch  is  as 
really  elective  as  though  she  had  been 
formally  chosen  ;  that  an  election  is  at- 
tended with  many  necessary  evils  ;  that 
an  elective  monarch  is  not  so  capable  of 
serving  a  state  as  an  hereditary  one  ;  and 
that,  whilst  the  tendency  of  an  Elective 
Monarchy  is  towards  disunion,  that  of  an 
Hereditary  one  is  to  union. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that 
it  is  not  against  the  principle  of  elections 
that  we  contend.  On  the  contrary,  we 
admit  that  nations  have  a  perfect  right 
to  elect  their  governors.  What  we  object 
to  is,  the  perpetual  exercise  of  this  right 
on  the  ground  of  expediency ;  expediency, 
however,  involving  the  best  interests  of  a 
nation. 

*•  W.  W. 

ARTICLE. — II. 

forms  and  customs,"  is,  I  think,  saying 
too  much  ;  for  consider,  if  this  change 
ever  be  eS'ected,  it  will  be  from  without; 
first,  the  people  must  become  in  favour  of 
the  change ;  secondly,  they  will  obtain 
it ;  it  will  be  a  change  which  the  people 
will  win  for  themselves  ;  not  a  change 
forced  on  them  without  theirconcurrence. 
But  supposing  we  admit  that  the 
change  must  of  necessity  be  a  violent 
one,  and   in   its  first  consequences  dis- 
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astrous,  this  is  no  argument  for  or  against 
such  a  change ;  for  if  the  Elective  Prin- 
ciple be  the  best,  then  must  it  inevitably 
conquer,  and  the  question  is  only  changed 
to  a  matter  of  time ;  whether  now  or 
at  some  distant  period  the  change  is  to 
be  effected  ;  we  are  thus  brought  back  to 
the  original  question. 

S.  N.'s  first  argument  is,  that  monar- 
chy (query,  does  S.  N.  mean  Hereditary 
Monarchy  ?)  is  adapted  for  a  selflsli,  con- 
ceited, ostentatious  people.  Admit  this 
statement  as  true,  and,  of  course,  it  will 
follow  that  the  form  of  government  ad- 
vocated by  S.  N.  is  quite  unadaptcd  for 
this  country,  for  I  cannot  suppose  that 
S.  N.  considers  himself  and  fellow-coun- 
trymen "  selfish,  conceited,  ostentatious, 
and  tliinking  more  of  self  than  of  virtue." 
I  am  not  deeply  versed  in  history,  but 
what  little  I  know  of  the  liistory  of  my 
fatherland  makes  me  differ  from  the 
statement  that  the  people  "  strive  to  gain 
court  favoiu'  by  illustrious  aetions,  useful 
alike  to  the  state  and  monarch."  I  always 
fancied  tliat  truckling,  cringing,  intrigu- 
ing, were  the  cliief  avenues  to  court 
favoui'.  S.  N.  goes  on  to  attack  the  evils 
which  elections  entail,  but  unfortunately 
for  his  case  he  attacks  not  the  elective 
principle,  but  the  evils  which  sometimes 
ai'ise  in  its  administration,  most  of  which 
may  be  oviated.  Besides,  his  arguments 
will  apply  to  the  elections  of  M.P.'s,  and 
others.  Does  my  friend  wish  us  to  have 
hereditary  parliaments,  judges,  &c.  ?  But 
finding  theory  somewhat  slij)pery  ground, 
S.  N.  turns  to  exjierience,  and  selects  as 
his  field  of  illustration — Poland  !  Poland, 
a  country  surrounded  by  autocracy,  the 
people  in  a  state  of  feudalism,  with  a 
mock-elective  monarcVy — (the  suffrages 
not  coming  direct  from  the  people  but 
from  the  palatines) — this  is  called  "the 
fairest  field!"  But  my  respected  an- 
tagonist oversteps  the  mark,  for  he 
.shows  that  the  Poles  were  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  degradation  by  his  ex- 
tract from  the  JEnci/clopa'dia  Briiannica, 
paragraph  8. 

In  reply  to  the  extracts  from  the 
"History  of  Poland,"  made  to  prove 
the  disadvantages  of  Elective  Monarchy, 
I  will  refjr  to  some  facts  of  the  history 
of   England — not    remote   nor    isolated 


facts,  but  such  facts  as  can  be  found  in 
almost  every  chapter  of  that  history. 
To  begin  : 

A.D.  1066.  Harold  and  William  the 
Conqueror  decide  their  ri<jM  to  the 
throne  by  war. 

A.D.  1087.  William  Eufus  and  Robert 
of  Normandy  carry  on  intrigues  against 
each  other  respecting  the  hereditary  right. 

A.D.  1100.  Henry  I.  and  Eobert  of 
Noi-mandy  quarrel  and  commence  war 
respecting  the  ric/lit  divine.  (Henry  is 
admitted  to  be  a  usvirper.) 

1135.  Civil  war  betwixt  Stephen  and 
Matilda. 

1155.  Henry  II.  came  to  the  crown; 
and  if  Becket  and  Fair  Rosamond  had 
never  been  his  victims,  he  might  have 
been  thought  a  good  man. 

liyO.  Richard  I.  plunged  tlie  nation 
in  continual  war. 

1198.  John  murdered  his  nephew 
with, his  own  hands. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  good  beginning : 
had  we  space  we  might  continue  the 
series  through  almost  every  reign  ;  but 
suffice  it  if  we  but  remind  the  reader  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  civil  war, 
and  the  innumerable  wars  which  have 
sprung  from  the  unjust  system  of  Here- 
ditary Monarchy. 

Examine  also  the  character  of  our 
monarchs,  several  of  them  murderers 
(either  murdering  with  then*  own  hands 
or  by  proxy) ;  many  of  them  dissolute, 
and  leaving  behind  them  many  proofs  of 
this.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  cruel, 
capricious,  and  arbitrary,  others  weak, 
effeminate,  and  unfit  to  govern,  and 
nearly  all  utterly  destitute  of  prhiciple. 
Wliat  are  the  best  of  them  ?  Edward 
the  Sixth  was  a  mere  child,  of  whom 
nothing  more  can  be  learned  than  f  hat 
he  was  a  good  boy  ;  and  Elizabeth,  so 
often  lauded — who  does  not  now  admit 
that  she  was  at  best  a  proud  and  selfish 
woman  ?  Our  present  queen,  the  best, 
undoubtedly,  who  ever  sat  on  Britain's 
throne — can  her  warmest  admirers  (of 
whom  I  avn  one)  do  mere  than  admit 
that  her  chief  virtue  is,  that  she  does 
nothing  as  a  queen,  and  acts  nobly  as  a 
woman  ?  that,  in  fact,  by  maintaining 
lier  present  position,  she  makes  Britain 
virtually  a  republic. 
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Eut,  perliaps,  some  will  think  I  have 
dealt  too  largely  on  our  comparatively 
ancient  monarchs,  and  have  said  nothing 
of  our  more  recent  ones.  -  I  will,  there- 
fore, point  to  three  of  the  Georges  ;  and 
if,  from  the  Newgate  Calendar,  you  can 
select  three  names  more  disgraceful  to 
humanity  than  theirs,  I  will  grant  that  I 
have  overrated  their  vices. 


One  more  argument,  and  I  have  done. 
The  education,  which  is  bestowed  on  the 
heir-apparent  is  alone  suiEcient  to  unfit 
him  for  riding ;  no  wonder  that  our 
rulers  know  nothing  of  the  people,  when 
they  belong,  as  it  were,  to  a  different 
race  of  beings.  If  there  is  to  be  a  head 
to  the  executive,  let  that  head  be  chosen 
from  the  people.  Excelsior. 


Intinl  (frnnninti,  i?tr. 

OUGHT  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS  TO  BE  ABOLISHED? 

NEGATIVE     AETICLE. — II. 


Mr.  Editor, — Allow  me  to  assign 
two  or  three  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Capital  or  Death  Punishments  ought 
not,  at  present,  to  be  abohshed  in  the 
case  of  wilful  murder,  for  in  no  other 
case  would  I,  for  a  moment,  defend 
them. 

1.  Justice  demands  their  continuance. 

If  a  man  injure  another,  and  he  be 
obliged  to  make  amends,  he  is  only 
obliged  to  do  that  which  is  just  and 
right.  The  act,  when  completed,  is  an 
act  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  the  injury  is 
completely  obliterated  by  the  amends 
made.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  crimi- 
nal must  suUer  more  than  he  inflicted, 
in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  justice  ; 
for  he  has  not  only  to  cover  the  original 
damage,  but  also  the  expense  of  the 
prosecution,  &c. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  mur- 
derer cannot  cover  tlie  original  damage 
he  has  done,  for  he  has  taken  away 
human  life.  The  damage  is  infinite.  All 
other  sins,  against  individuals,  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  this.  No  amount 
of  property,  no  amount  of  suffering,  can 
ever  cancel  the  damnge  done  ;  and  yet 
justice  demands  that  it  shoidd  be  can- 
celled. If-  a  man  rob  his  neighbour,  he 
may  make  good  his  trespass  by  his  pro- 
perty, if  he  have  enougli,  and  if  not,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  liberty — i.e.,  in  ordi- 
nary cases — and  even  sliould  this  be  im- 
possible, justice  demands  all  that  he  can 
do  towards  making  good  the  breach. 
And  this  all  may  extend  to  everything 


except  life.  For,  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  under  a  former  dispensation,  a  man 
might  be  sold  into  captivity  for  theft, 
provided  he  were  unable  to  pay  double 
by  other  means.  We  have  already 
noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  murder,  it  is 
impossible  to  repair  the  breach.  Nor  is 
it  even  possible  to  do  anything  towards 
it :  no  percentage  can  be  paid. 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  is  tlie  case,  Is 
the  murderer  to  go  free  ?  Human  na- 
ture answers.  No.  The  Bible  says,  "  If 
a  man  comes  presumptuously  upon  Ills 
neighbour,  to  slay  him  with  guile  ;  thou 
shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he 
may  die,"  Ex.  xxi.  14 ;  and  further, 
"  The  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the 
blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the 
blood  of  him  that  shed  it,"  Numb.  xxxv. 
33.  Now,  if  God  I'equircd  of  his  own 
people  that  they  should  put  to  death  the 
murderer,  and  on  no  account  spare  him, 
since  He  required  them  to  do  nothing 
but  what  was  jusff  we  think  we  are  at 
liberty  to  say  that  justice  requires  his 
death. 

2.  The  security  of  society  demands 
the  death  of  the  murderer. 

The  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the 
land,  allow  of  a  man  being  condemned 
to  perpetual  slavery  for  stealing.  If  the 
murderer  be  not  punished  far  more 
severely  than  the  thief,  is  it  not  probable 
that  tlie  thief  will  become  the  murderer 
in  numerous  cases  where  life  is  at  present 
held  sacred  :  especially  if  by  that  means 
he  thinks  he  can  secure  his  escape  ? 
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Again  :  If  the  murderer  be  not  put  to 
death,  he  must  be  confined  for  hfe  m 
some  way  or  otlier.  Now  the  man  who 
has  perpetrated  one  murder,  will  not,  if 
a  sufficient  inducement  presents  itself, 
scruple  to  perpetrate  a  second  ?  And 
what  inducement  would  be  so  likely  to 
bring  about  this  result  as  the  cliance  of 
escape  ?  That  no  such  opportunity 
would  present  itself  during  a  man's  life- 
time, who  is  prepared  to  say  ?  And  that 
no  keeper  would  fall  by  the  hand  of  his 
charge,  we  tliink  few  will  assert. 

Further  :  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
men,  in  general,  look  upon  an  offence  as 
heinous,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
punishment  that  is  awarded  to  it.  Poach- 
ing, for  instance,  is  considered  by  many 
sensible  men,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad 
as  sheepstealing ;  just  because  the  man 
■who  has  killed  a  hare  has,  in  many  cases, 


been  as  severely  treated  as  the  man  who 
has  killed  and  stolen  a  sheep. 

Again  :  In  a  time  of  war,  privdteering 
has  been  considered  an  honourable  voca- 
tion, whilst  the  pirate  has  been  dis- 
carded ;  and  yet,  setting  aside  the  fact, 
that  Government  has  licensed  the  for- 
mer, it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
know  the  one  from  the  other. 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  us — 
and  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
— is  it  not  fan*  to  conclude,  that  if  tlie  pun-, 
ishmentof  murder  were  assimilated  tothat 
of  any  other  crime,  the  crime  of  murder 
would  be  considered  on  a  level  with  the 
crimes  similarly  punished;  andt]iat,owing 
to  this  circumstance,  murders  would  in- 

I  crease  very  much  beyond  then"  present 
number  ?  We  think  it  is  ;  and  hence  we 
say  that  the  security  of  society  demands 

i  the  death  of  the  mm-derer.  W.  D. 


AEEIEMATIVE    AETICLE. 


-II. 


It  is  always  desu'able  for  a  people  to 
understand  the  great  social  questions 
whicli  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
a  progressive  and  civilized  community. 
The  subject  of  punisJiment  is  one  which 
has  long  commanded  the  attention  of, 
many  of  our  greatest,  wisest,  and  most 
benevolent  men,  and  it  deserves  the 
attention  of  all ;  for  punishment  presup- 1 
poses  crime,  and  crime  of  any  kind  is  a 
great  social  evil.  The  once  prevalent 
idea,  that  the  ends  of  pmiishment  were 
attained,  if  persons  who  had  connnitted 
offences  were  disposed  of,  is  now  fast 
losuig  ground ;  for  it  is  seen  to  be  far 
more  desirable  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crime,  than  simply  to  provide  means 
for  its  punishment  after  it  has  been  com- 
mitted. Hence  the  ^Id  maxim,  "  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure." 

The  class  of  punishments  now  under 
consideration  we  propose  first  to  endea- 
vour to  sliow  lijinecessarif  and  inexpe- 
dient, reserving  it  to  a  future  paper  to 
consider  their  Jusiijiahiliti/  or  otherwise. 
Wc  may  premise,  by  observing  that  we 
do  not  dispute  that,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  our  country's  history,  Capital  Punisli- 
ments  may  have  been  advisable,  because 
in  those  times,  there  did  not  exist  the 
facilities  for  the  proper  disposition  of 
criminals  which  we  now  possess.     Nor 


do  we  deny  that,  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, they  were  sanctioned  by 
Divine  authority.  But  we  wish  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  our  own  time,  and 
to  show  that,  mider  the  existing  state  of 
society,  they  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Properly  to  establish  our  position,  we 
must  understand  what  are  the  objects  of 
all  punishment.  With  otlier  writers 
upon  tliis  subject,  and,  indeed,  by  com- 
mon acceptation,  we  believe  them  to  be 
three : 

I.  The  reformation  of  the  offender  ; 

II.  Remuneration  to  the  injured;  and, 

III.  The  prevention  of  future  crime — 
not  only  by  those  wlio  have  offended,  but 
by  others  who  might  follow  in  their  steps. 

These  being  the  objects  of  punish- 
ment, let  us  see  whetlier  Capital  Execu- 
tions secure  them,  or  whether  society 
would  suti'er  by  the  abolition  of  such 
punishments,  and  we  can  then  judge  of 
their  necessity. 

First,  The  reformation  of  the  offender. 
This  object  is  certainly  frustrated  by 
death  punishment ;  for  by  taking  away 
the  life  of  the  criminal — which  generally 
occurs  very  speedily  after  sentence  is 
passed — all  chance  of  reformation  is  cut 
off.  Reason  says,  "The  greater  the 
offence,  or  the  more  depraved  the  crimi- 
nal, the  greater  the  necessity  for  time 
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and  opportunity  to  work  out  his  refor- 
mation." But  the  advocates  of  Capital 
Punishment  virtually,  if  not  avowedly, 
oppose  this  truth,  by  depriving  the 
criminal  of  the  time  and  means  for 
reformation,  and  huiTving  him  before 
his  Maker,  "  with  aU  his  imperfections 
on  his  head."  "True,"  they  may  say, 
*'  but  the  murderer  had  no  consideration 
of  this  kind  for  his  victim."  Our  reply 
is,  with  a  previous  writer,  the  law  recog- 
nises/{(.v^/ce  only,  and  not  vindiciiveness ; 
therefore  the  actions  of  the  murderer 
form  no  just  precedent.  The  taking 
away  the  life  of  the  criminal  is  then,  we 
believe,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  jirst 
object  of  punishment. 

Second,  Remuneration  to  the  injured. 
Kow,  tlie  killing  of  one  man  cannot 
bring  back  the  life  of  another :  conse- 
quently the  hanging  of  the  murderer 
cannot,  in  any  respect,  remunerate  (so 
to  speak)  the  victim  already  murdered, 
any  more  than  it  can  make  proper  re- 
compence  to  the  surviving  relatives,  or 
to  those  who  were  dependent  upon  him. 
For  it  frequently  happens  that,  by  the 
commission  of  murder,  great  injury  is 
inflicted,  cither  directly  or  indu'eetly,  on 
persons  connected  with  the  deceased  ; 
and  for  this  the  law,  in  its  present  state, 
ofiers  no  provision ;  indeed,  only  ex- 
tends the  evil,  by  rendei'ing  destitute 
also  those  dependent  on  the  murderer. 
"V^'ere  a  milder  and  more  humane  system 
of  pimishment  adopted,  the  criminal 
could  be  made  to  employ  liis  time  (while 
yet  under  punishment)  profitably,  and 
thus  contribute,  at  least  partially,  to  the 
support  of  those  whom  he  had  injured. 
Tlius  xome  remuneration  would  be  made  ; 
and  the  desii'ed  opportunity  would  also 
be  afforded  of  working  the  criminal's 
reformation.  We  cannot  be  expected 
here  to  detail  the  means  by  wliich  these 
objects  could  be  accomplished ;  por  are  we 
so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  there  are 
no  difBculties  in  the  way ;  but  we  say 
the  plan  is  at  least  worthy  of  a  trial :  it 
has  the  plea  of  humanity  on  its  side, 
and  might  be  productive  of  great  good. 

T/iird,  Having  seen  that,  m  the  first 
two  cases,  the  infliction  of  death  punish- 
ment defeats  the  ends  (even  its  advocates 
must  admit)  which  all  pimishment  should 


have  in  view,  we  now  proceed  to  oxir 
third  consideration — the  prevention  of 
future  crune — which,  as  we  have  before 
said,  is  by  far  the  most  important  object 
to  be  attained,  and  will  require  a  more 
lengthy  investigation. 

The    supporters    of   Capital    Punish- 
ments, in  maintaining  theu'  necessity,  put     . 
much  sti'ess  on  the  influence  which  exe-      ' 
cutions  have  by  way  of  example,  in  pre-      : 
venting  others  from  committing  crimes      i 
alike  punishable.     Tliat  the  influence  of     I 
example  has  not  fuUy  succeeded,  is  self-      i 
evident,  or  murders  woidd  have  ceased      ! 
long  ago.     If,  then,  this  influence  is  only 
partial,    let   us   see   what  is    its  extent. 
The  most  reasonable  way  of  arriving  at 
this  point,  is,  we  conceive,  to  ascertain 
whetlier  those  crimes  which  were  once 
punishable  with   death,   bvit  for  which 
more  lenient  punishments  have  of  late 
been  substituted,  have  increased  or  de- 
creased since  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty.     Should  they  in  the  majority  of 
cases  have  increased  since  the  abolition, 
then  the  fair  and  just  assumption  would 
be,  that  the  influence  of  example  in  this 
respect  was  beneficial ;  shoidd  they  have 
decreased,  we  shall  consider  the  opposite 
conclusion  the  correct  one. 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.  tliere  were 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
offences  punishable  with  death,  but  that 
penalty  has  now  been  repealed  in  all  but 
one  or  two  cases,  and  indeed  is  now  in- 
flicted only  for  murder.  Witli  what 
success  this  alteration  of  the  law  has 
been  attended,  the  following  results,  ob- 
tained from  returns  made  to  Parliament 
down  to  1838,  will  show.  They  may  be 
found  more  amplified  in  the  pubhcations 
of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Pyne,  and  Mr  Fred 
Rowton,  relative  to  death  punishment. 

For  Horse-stealing  there  were  executed 
in  the  nine  years  ending  December,  1829, 
forty-six  cruninals  ;  the  number  of  com- 
mittals being  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  In  the  next  nine  years, 
endine  1838,  no  executions  for  tliis  crime 
took  place,  and  the  committals  were 
reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
'Eov Burglary  and  Househreaking  there 
were  executed  in  the  six  years  ending 
December,  1832,  fifty -six  persons ;  the 
committals  during  that  period  being  five 
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thoxisand  one  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
In  the  next  six  years,  ending  December, 
1838,  there  were  but  three  executions  for 
this  offence,  and  tlie  committals  fell  to 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  a  diminution  of  ten  per  cent.,  not- 
withstanding that  Lord  Wynford  had 
predicted  that  if  the  capital  penalty  for 
this  offence  were  repealed,  "  we  should 
all  be  murdered  in  our  beds  !" 

For  Bohhery  there  were  thu-ty-six 
persons  executed  in  the  five  years  ending 
December,  1833  ;  and  the  commitments 
were  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-nine.  In  the  next  five  years,  end- 
ing 1838,  there  were  five  executions,  with 
one  thousand  six  Inindred  and  thirty- 
four  commitments,  or  sixteen  per  cent, 
diminution. 

For  Arson  there  were  in  the  tico 
3'ears,  ending  December,  1836,  nine 
criminals  executed,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  committed ;  and  in  tlie  next 
two  years,  ending  December,  1838,  there 
were  none  executed,  and  only  eighty-six 
committed— a  diminution  of  forty-one 
per  cent,  in  the  crime. 

For  Forgery,  in  the  ten  years  ending 
December,  1829,  sixty-four  criminals 
were  executed,  and  seven  hundred  and 
forty-six  committed.  In  the  next  ten 
yeaj-s,  ending  1839,  there  were  none  exe- 
cuted, and  only  seven  hundred  and 
thirty -one  committed. 

These  facts  need  no  comment.  So  far 
as  the  cases  to  which  they  relate,  they 
are  conclusive ;  and  we  could  adduce 
similar  results  relative  to  almost  all  other 
crimes  for  which  the  death  penalty  has 
been  abolished. 

But  in  the  face  of  all  this  we  some- 
times hear  persons  say,  "Ah!  but  the 
case  of  murcler  is  different  from  all  other 
cases  :  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes, 
and  tlierefore  should  be  the  most  severely 
pimished."  Now  if  severity  of  punish- 
ment was  the  ONLY  object,  doubtless  such 
reasoning  would  embody  some  truth. 
But  wehave  before  shown  that  it  is  not  so: 
policy  and  justice  are  our  leading  st  rings ; 
and  we  must. trace  all  things  to  their 
true  source,  Murder,  like  other  crimes, 
proceeds  from  depraved  passions  ;  any- 
thing tending  to  excite  those  passions 
will  be  likely  to  increase   crime,   while 


measures  possessed  of  a  contrary  effect 
will  be  likely  to  decrease  it.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  furnish  results  eqvially  strik- 
ing with  those  before  given,  and  relate 
exclusively  to  the  crune  of  murder. 

Referring  first  to  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex alone,  and  taking  thirty-two  years, 
ending  1842,  and  dividing  them  into  two 
periods  of  sixteen  years  each,  we  find 
that  in  the  first,  all  who  were  convicted 
of  murder,  thirty-four  in  number,  were 
executed  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  un- 
yielding rigour,  onehimdred  and  eighty- 
eight  murders  were  committed.  In  the 
second  period  clemency  prevailed ;  out 
of  twenty-seven  persons  convicted,  only 
seventeen  were  hanged  ;  and  yet  there 
were  but  ninety  persons  committed  for 
the  crime  during  the  whole  sixteen  years. 
Thus  with  only  sixty-two  per  cent,  of 
executions  instead  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  the  offence  decreased  more  than 
one-half. 

Next,  taking  England  and  Wales,  we 
find  that  the  years  1815,  1817,  1818, 
and  1819,  witnessed  the  execution  of  all 
who  were  convicted  of  murder,  sixty-six 
in  number  ;  and  in  the  four  years  im- 
mediately following  these  eras  of  severity 
the  crime  of  murder  increased  twelve 
per  cent.  In  the  years  1836, 1838,  1840, 
and  1842,  only  thirty-one  were  executed 
out  of  eighty-three  condemned,  and  in 
the  succeeding  years  the  crime  of  murder 
decreased  seventeen  per  cent. 

The  same  parliamentary  paper  (says 
Mr.  Rowton)  shows.  First,  that,  from 
1834  to  1841  (inclusive),  in  the  counties 
where  all  who  were  convicted  of  murder 
were  executed,  the  number  of  murders 
remained  in  the  following  years  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same.  Secondly,  that  in 
the  counties  where  the  commutations  of 
the  extreme  penalty  took  place  (and  a 
different  punishment  was  substituted), 
during  the  same  period,  the  years  follow- 
ing exhibited  a  diminution  of  thirty-five 
per  cent,  in  the  crime.  Thirdly,  that  in 
the  counties  where  a  large  proportion  of 
tlie  persons  committed  were  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity  (and  treated  ac- 
corcUngly),  the  commitments  decreased 
thirty-two  per  cent,  in  the  succeeding 
years ;  and,  Fourthly,  that  in  counties 
where  there  were  commitments  and  no 
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convictionn  at  all,  the  comTnitmcnts  in 
the  following  years  were  fewer  by  twenty- 
tliree  per  cent. 

Again,  in  the  three  consecutive  years, 
1834,  1835,  and  1836,  no  executions 
whatever  took  place  in  England  for  any 
kind  of  crime,  and  these  are  the  only 
years  m  the  annals  of  Britain  in  which 
there  have  been  no  conviclions  for 
murder. 

Inasmuch  as  figures  speak  louder  than 
words,  we  have  preferred  giving  a  few 
statistics  in  the  above  form  to  relying 
merely  upon  our  arguments.  Such  re- 
sults as  they  give  are  not  confined  to  our 
country,  but  the  experience  of  many 
countries  on  the  Continent  confirm  their 
truth,  and  if  space  permitted  we  could 
readily  cite  them.  The  celebrated  charge 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the  Grand 
Jury  at  Bombay,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold's  account  of  the  efl'ects  of  the 
abolition  of  death  punishment  in  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  will  recur  to  the  reader 
as  among  the  instances  to  wliich  we 
refer. 

The  facts  already  before  us,  we  con- 
ceive, tend  clearly  to  estabhsh  our  pi'o- 
position,  Lkai  Capital  Executions  are  not 
)tt,ecessary  for  the  suppression  of  crime; 
[for  they  show  us  that  just  in  proportion 
/as   executions    have   become    rare,   the 
)  periods  immediately  following  have  been 
I  attended  with  a  less  number  of  mur- 
ders:   while,   on  the  other  hand,  when 
executions    have    been    more    frequent, 
I  and  the  public  mind  consequently  more 
brutalized,  crime,  not  only  of  murder, 
I  but  of  nearly  every  other  description  has. 
\  increased.     Are  we  not,   then,  justified 
lin  believing  tliat  if  Capital  Punishments 
were   allojether  abolis/ied,   the  crime  of 
(murder  would  materially  decrease? 

A  common  objection  urged  against 
these  facts,  and  which  must  here  be 
noticed,  is,  that  diminution  of  crime  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  our  educational 
progress,  and  our  increased  moraliti/, 
than  to  other  causes.  We  wish  for  our 
country's  sake  this  was  the  correct  solu- 
tion, but  a  little  careful  inquiry  will  be 
suilicient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical 
that  it  is  not.  It  would  indeed  be 
"  passingly  strange,"  if  these  were  the 
governhig  influences,  that  crime  should 


fluctuate  in  the  manner  we   have   seen 
it  does  ! 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  inexpe- 
dienci)  of  Capital  Punishments.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and,  perhaps, 
more  particularly  in  these  days  when  tlie 
philosophi/  of  ulility  is  so  much  thought 
of,  to  show  anything  to  be  unnecessary, 
will  also  be  to  show  it  inexpedient.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  are  several 
other  considerations  involved,  which  we 
purpose  to  consider  distinctively,  though 
briefly. 

While  we  have  seen  that  Capital  Execu- 
tions do  not  operate  as  a  warning  to  deter 
others  from  crime,  we  cannot  but  have 
seen  that  their  tendency  is  to  stimidate 
to  crime.  Some  modern  writer  has  asked, 
"  Wlio  ever  heard  of  a  person  being  pre- 
vented from  crime  from  a  fear  of  the 
gallows  ?  "  and  there  is  much  reason  in 
the  inquiry,  as  the  following  facts  will 
testify.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Bris- 
tol, ascertained  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  capital  convicts,  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
or  all  but  three,  had  been  present  at 
executions,  and  some  frequently.  It  is 
also  a  known  fact,  that  JVicks,  who  was 
executed  for  murder  in  1816,  made  a 
point  of  being  present  at  public  execu- 
tions on  every  possible  occasion,  and 
it  is  said  he  used  to  hire  a  place  where 
he  could  see  comfortably !  Charles 
Dickens,  "tlie  friend  of  progress,"  has 
lent  a  powerful  hand  to  the  putting  down 
oi public  executions.  We  are  also  pleased 
to  observe,  that  the  writer  of  the  Nega- 
tive Article  on  this  question  in  the  first 
Number  of  the  Controversialist,  strongly 
condemns  them.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Another  reason  against  the  expediency 
of  Capital  Executions,  is  the  great  un- 
certainty  with  which  their  infliction 
is  attended;  and  which  thus  renders 
punisliment  so  much  a  matter  of  chance. 
From  the  extreme  severity  of  the  penalty, 
attempts  are  often  made  to  screen  even 
those  whom  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  are  guilty  :  this  evidently  has  a  bad 
tendency.  Knowing  that  a  manifestation, 
of  sympathy  will  be  raised,  and  that  not 
confined  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society, 
who  can  wonder  that  a  mind  so  depraved 
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as  that  of  a  murderer  should  derive 
an  unwliolesome  stimuhis  therefrom  ? 
This  feehng  of  sympathy  is  sometimes 
carried  so  far,  that  the  real  victim — 
the  murdered  man  —  is  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  more  enlarged  feelings  of  com- 
miseration become  extended  towartis  the 
murderer.  Reader,  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  the  natural,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  this !  How  ditferent  would  the 
case  be  were  a  milder  system  of  punish- 
ment adopted!  There  would  then  be 
no  exhibition  of  the  sympathy  we  have 
just  described.  The  guilty  would  be 
viewed  with  tlie  proper  feelings  of  de- 
testation :  pimishment  would  become 
certain  :  and  certainty  of  punishment 
would  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  suppression  of  crime. 

But  the  last,  and  most  important 
reason  we  have  to  urge  against  the  expe- 
diency of  Capital  Punishment,  is  the 
liability  of  human  judgment  to  err,  and 
tlie  consequent  liability  of  the  innocent 
suffering  for  the  guilty. 

In  the  absence  of  the  ability  to  judge 
unerringly  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
man  should  not  exercise  the  power  of  life 
or  death  over  his  fellow.  Better,  we 
tliink,  that  ten  guUty  men  escape  tlda 
tvorld's  pimishment,  than  one  innocent 
man  suffer.  What  reparation  can  be 
made  for  the  injured  feelings  of  the  rela- 
tives of  a  man  executed  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  is  innocent  ?  Or  what  recom- 
pence  to  the  injured  man  himself,  cut  off, 
perhaps,  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  and,  may 
be,  in  the  midst  of  his  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions? And  yet  how  many  such  cases  have 
occurred  !  How  many  mothers  have  wept 
over  the  judicial  sacrifice  of  sons  in  whom 
their  hopes  were  centred!  How  many 
■wives  have  been  made  widows,  and  chil- 
dren orphans,  by  the  operation  of  this 
cruel  and  barbarous  law  !  By  it  the  scales 
of  justice  have  been  perverted,  and  the 


avenue  of  revenge,  duplicity,  and  hatred 
made  more  dreadful !  But  we  shrink  from 
the  prosecution  of  a  theme  so  horrifying, 
and  pray  that  the  light  oibetter  days  may 
banish,  and,  in  some  measure,  compen- 
sate for  the  dark  doings  of  the  past. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Capital  Executions  are  both  unne- 
cessary and  inexpedient,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  in  any  manner  promote  tlie 
attainment  of  the  proper  objects  of 
2)unishment,  but,  by  a  variety  of  means, 
either  direct  or  indu'ect,  militate  aqainst 
their  attainment,  and  we  therefore  affirm 
that  they  "  ought  to  be  abolished."  We 
purpose  resuming  the  subject  on  the 
grounds  of  their  justifiability,  and  we 
now  conclude  with  the  following  picture 
of  the  painful  effects  of  death  punish- 
ment : — 

"  I  defended,"  says  the  late  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  in  a  speech  dehvered  at  Exe- 
ter Hall,  London,  "  three  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Cremen,  within  the  last  ten 
years.  They  were  indicted  for  miu-der — 
the  evidence  was  most  unsatisfactory — - 
the  judge  had  a  leaning  towards  the 
crown  prosecution,  and  he  almost  com- 
pelled tlie  jury  to  convict  them.  I  sat  at 
the  window  as  they  passed  by  after  sen- 
tence of  death  had  been  pronoimced 
upon  them  ;  there  was  a  large  military 
guard  taking  them  back  to  gaol,  positively 
forbidden  to  allow  any  communication 
with  the  three  unfortunate  youths.  But 
the  mother  was  there,  and  she,  armed 
with  the  strength  of  her  affection,  broke 
through  the  guard.  I  saw  her  clasp  her 
eldest  son,  who  was  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age — I  saw  her  hang  on  the 
second,  who  was  not  twenty — I  saAV  her 
faint  when  she  hung  on  the  neck  of  her 
youngest  boy,  who  was  but  eighteen. 
And  I  ask  what  recompence  could  be 
made  for  such  agony  ?  They  were  exe- 
cuted— and  they  were  innocent !  !" 

C.   W.,  JUN. 


THE  ART  OF  SPEAKING.— No.  II. 
Natttre  has  uniformly  bestowed  upon  eveiy  emotion  of  the  mind  its  proper 
or  legitimate  outward  expression,  in  such  a  manner,  that  that  which  suits  one 
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age,  sex,  or  circumstance,  cannot  by  any  means  be  accommodated  to  another. 
Anger,  for  instance,  when  unrestrained,  is  expressed  with  great  agitation  ;  but  that 
of  an  old  man,  of  a  woman,  and  of  a  youth,  are  distinctly  different  from  each 
other,  and  from  that  of  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  liis  age.  A  hero  may  manifest 
fear,  timidity,  or  sensibility  of  pain,  but  not  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  a 
gii'l  would  express  those  sensations.  Grief  may  be  manifested  by  reading  a 
melancholy  story,  or  seeing  a  calamitous  event  in  a  room.  It  may  be  acted  upon 
the  stage ;  it  may  be  dwelt  upon  by  a  pleader  at  the  bar — which  has  often  a 
great  effect  upon  the  jury,  the  judge,  and  the  listeners  in  the  court ;  or  grief  may 
very  judiciously  have  a  place  in  a  sermon.  The  passion  is  still  the  same.  But 
the  manner  of  expressing  it  will  naturally  be  differently  manifested  if  the  speaker 
or  hearer  have  any  discriminating  judgment.  Nature,  we  acknowledge,  must 
ever  stand  in  the  foreground,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  the  best  rides  of  art  to 
surpass  her.  Children  of  tlu'ee  or  four  years  of  age,  for  exaniple,  express  their 
grief  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  action  of  limbs  altogether  different  from  those 
manifested  in  the  action  and  moment  of  their  anger.  They  give  utterance  to  their 
joy  in  a  manner  very  different  from  both  their  grief  and  anger.  Nor  do  we 
ever  see  them  mistake  or  apply  one  in  the  place  of  another.  Emotion  is  the 
primum  mohile.  Hence,  from  nature  is  to  be  deduced  the  whole  art  of  speaking. 
What  we  mean  does  not  only  depend  upon  the  words  which  we  use,  but  upon  the 
manner  in  wliich  we  utter  them  ;  accordingly,  in  life,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid 
to  manner,  as  expressive  of  something  of  which  mere  words  give  no  dh'ect  indica- 
tion. Thus,  nature  fixes  the  outward  expression  of  every  true  intention  or  sentiment 
of  the  mind.  Art  comes  in  as  an  accomplished  accessory  or  abettor,  and  gives 
both  power  and  gracefulness  to  what  nature  furnishes.  Nature  has  determined 
that  man  should  walk  upon  his  feet,  and  not  upon  his  hands,  and  in  comes  Art  to 
teach  him  to  walk  gracefully. 

Deliyeet,  as  other  imitative  arts,  has  its  true,  sublime,  and  telHng  powers — 
in  the  manner  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  that  which  the  orator  dehvers :  this 
should  never  be  forgotten.  The  accent,  the  pitch  of  voice,  emphasis,  the  rising  and 
falling  inflections,  parenthesis,  exclamation,  and  other  cultivated  departments  in 
delivery,  must  be  attended  to. 

For  the  sake  oi  yoimg  readers,  we  will  take  a  short  glance  at  the  interpretation  of 
these  requirements. 

Accent  is  the  expression  of  one  syllable  in  a  word  with  greater  force  of  voice  than 
any  other,  and  is  to  be  clear  and  articulate ;  every  syllable  stands  off  from  that 
■which  is  next  to  it,  so  that  each  syllable  might  be  discriminated  and  numbered 
as  the  speaker  proceeds.  The  speaker  must  accommodate  his  voice  to  fill  the  room 
in  which  he  speaks.  The  inflections  of  the  voice  must  be  accm-ately  suited  to  the 
matter,  so  that  the  humom'  or  passion  maj'  be  known  by  the  sound  of  the  voice 
alone.  The  variation  must  be  like  the  sweUing  folds  of  the  drapery  in  a  fine 
picture  or  statue — bold  and  free,  harmonious  and  forcible.  Umphasis  is  the  force 
of  voice,  winch  is  placed  on  any  particular  word  or  words  in  sentences,  to 
distinguish  the  sense.     Yet,  remember,  there  is  nothing  more  pedantic  than  too 
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much  stress  laid  upou  a  trifling  matter.  Nor  can  any  errors  be  more  ridiculous, 
than  those  which  are  occasioned  by  the  emphasis  being  placed  incorrectly.  Such 
was  that  of  a  certain  curate,  who,  when  reading  oxu-  Lord's  sayings  to  his  disciples, 
■ — "  O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  written  concern- 
ing me," — placed  the  emphasis  on  the  word  believe,  as  if  Christ  had  called  them 
fools  for  believing.  Upon  being  found  fault  with  by  his  vicar,  he  placed  the 
emphasis  upon  all,  as  if  it  had  been  foolish  for  the  disciples  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  had  written.  The  vicar  again  blamed  hitn  for  misplacing  the  emphasis 
upon  the  word  prophets  ;  the  nest  time,  he  read  it  as  if  the  prophets  had  been  in 
no  respect  worthy  of  belief.  Cicero  very  justly  directs,  "  That  a  pubhc  speaker 
remit,  from  time  to  time,  somewhat  of  the  vehemence  of  his  action,  and  not  utter 
every  passage  with  all  the  force  he  can,  in  order  to  set  off  more  strongly  the  more 
emphatic  parts,  as  the  painter,  by  means  of  sliades,  properly  placed,  makes  the 
figure  stand  off  bolder.  For  if  the  speaker  has  uttered  a  weak  passage  with  all 
the  energy  of  which  he  is  master,  what  is  he  to  do  when  he  comes  to  the  more 
pathetic  parts?"  The  energy,  or  pathos,  with  which  a  speech  is  to  be  properly 
delivered,  must  increase  as  the  speaker  proceeds.  The  orator  must  increase  in 
warmth  by  uniform  degrees,  and  not  commence  in  a  pathetic  strain,  because  the 
audience  is  not  prepared  to  go  along  with  liim. 

The  Voice  must  be  well  managed,  and  must  generally  fall  at  the  end  of  sen- 
tences, avoiding  all  particular  whine  or  drawl.  Monotony,  or  the  holding  one 
uniform  humming  sound,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  natural  inflec- 
tion of  voice  must  also  be  carefully  attended  to  in  a  speech.  Cant  is  a  strain 
made  up  of  a  few  notes  rising  and  falling  without  variation,  like  a  peal  of  bells,  let 
the  matter  change  or  consist  in  what  it  may.  The  chant  in  wliich  the  prose- 
psalms  is  half  sung,  half  said,  in  cathedrals,  I  do  not  admire,  and  anytliing  like 
this  must  be  avoided  in  speaking.  This  style  is  vmnatural,  because  the  varying 
strain  of  matter  necessarily  requires  a  continual  varying  series  of  sounds  to  ex- 
press it.  Chanting  in  cathedrals — psalmody  in  parish  churches — ballad  music, 
put  to  a  number  of  verses,  differing  in  thought  and  images — cant,  and  monotony, 
in  expressing  the  various  features  of  a  discourse,  do  not,  in  the  least,  humour  the 
matters  to  which  they  apply,  but,  on  the  contrary,  confound  them.  Young 
speakers  m  questions  must  let  their  voice  rise  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence,  con- 
trary to  the  manner  of  pronouncing  most  other  sentences ;  because  the  emphatic 
word,  or  tliat  upon  which  the  stress  of  the  voice  is  needed,  is  frequently  the  last 
in  the  sentence.  For  instance,  "  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  Here 
the  emphatic  word  is  Nazareth.  Although  this  is  a  general  rule,  there  are  ajipa- 
rcnt  exceptions.  Eor  example,  "  By  what  authority  dost  thou  these  things  ?  and 
ivho  gave  thee  this  authority  ?"  The  emphatic  words  are  authority  and  ivho.  In 
all  interrogatoiy  sentences,  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  that  word,  or  those 
words,  which  signify  the  point  or  subject  about  which  the  speaker  inquires.  For 
instance,  "Is  it  true  that  you  have  seen  a  noble  lord  from  court  to-day  who  has 
told  you  bad  news  ?"  If  the  inquirer  is  desirous  to  know  whether  the  person  to 
whom  he  speaks,  or  some  other  person,  has  seen  the  supposed  great  man,  he  will 
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put  the  empliasis  upon  you.  If  he  wants  to  know  whether  the  man  has  been  seen 
to-day  or  yesterday,  he  must  place  the  emphasis  upon  day.  If  he  knows  that  the 
person  addressed  has  seen  a  great  man  to-day,  and  only  wants  to  know  whether  he 
has  related  any  news,  he  must  put  the  stress  of  voice  upon  news.  If  he  knows  the 
rest,  and  wishes  to  he  informed  whether  the  news  heard  was  bad,  he  will  put  the 
emphasis  upon  the  word  bad.  We  are  afraid  of  being  too  prolix  for  our  readers,  else 
we  might  give  more  examples.  The  following  general  rules  must  sufEce  :  1st. — 
Questions  commenced  with  pronoims  or  verbs,  end  with  the  falling  inflection  ;  as, 
"  Who  are  the  persons  that  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into  peevishness  and  dejection?  " 
But  when  an  exclamatory  question  commences  with  a  pronoun  or  adverb,  then  it 
claims  the  rising  inflection  ;  as,  "  Will  you,  for  ever,  Athenians,  do  nothuag  but 
walk  up  and  down  the  city  asking  one  other.  What  news — what  news  ?"  2nd. 
— Questions  asked  by  verbs  require  the  rising  inflection  ;  as,  "  Does  the  law  which 
thou  hast  broken  denounce  vengeance  against  thee  ?"  But  if  the  sentence  is  very 
long,  or  concludes  a  paragraph,  it  may  then  end  with  a  falling  inflection  ;  as,  "  The 
brigantines,  even  under  a  female  leader,  had  force  enough  to  burn  the  enemy's 
settlements,  to  storm  the  camps,  and,  if  success  had  not  introduced  neghgence  and 
inactivity,  would  have  been  able  entirely  to  throw  ofi"  the  yoke  ;  and  shall  we  not, 
untouched,  unsubdued — and  struggling,  not  for  the  acquisition,  but  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  liberty,  declare,  at  the  very  first  outset,  what  kind  of  men  Caledonia 
has  reserved  for  her  defence  ?"  3rd. — When  the  interrogation  affects  two  objects, 
taken  disjunctively,  the  former  has  the  rising  and  the  latter  the  falling  inflection ; 
as,  "  Are  you  toUing  for  fame  or  for  fortune  ?" 

The  matter  contained  in  a  parenthesis,  or  between  commas  instead  of  parenthesis, 
must  be  pronounced  with  a  lower  voice,  and  with  more  rapid  dehvery  than  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  and  with  a  short  stop  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  must  also 
conclude  with  the  same  pause  and  inflection  as  that  which  immediately  preceded  it, 
that  the  hearer  may  perceive  where  it  was  broken  ofi" and  where  resumed  ;  as,  "For 
God  is  my  witness,  ivliom  I  serve  loith  my  spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that,  with- 
out ceasing,  I  make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  prayers,  making  request — if  ly 
any  means  now  at  length  I  might  have  a  prosperous  journey  by  the  will  of  Ood — to 
come  unto  you."  We  may  here  remark,  that  all  parenthetical  sentences  will  be 
better  understood  by  being  cut  off  by  a  dash  or  hyphen,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
above  example. 

Ener&y,  in  expressmg  pathetic  language,  is  necessary.  It  is  amazing  how  many 
public  speakers  utter  strong  and  pathetic  expressions  in  a  cold  and  unanimated 
manner.  This  is  a  fault,  perhaps,  more  in  reading  tlian  in  speaking.  We  have 
often  heard  the  miraculous  conquest  of  the  five  kings  who  rose  against  the  people 
of  Israel  read  in  such  a  loose,  unanimated  way,  as  to  lull  a  whole  congregation  to 
sleep.  How  degrading  to  hear  a  clergyman  read,  "  Open  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  bring  out  those  five  kings  to  me  out  of  the  cave,"  with  as  little  concern  and 
animation  as  he  would  say  to  his  footboy,  "  Open  the  chamber  door,  and  bring 
my  slippers,  that  I  may  put  them  on."  Let  the  speaker  avoid  such  apathy  and 
indifference,  even  in  circumstances  of  minor  importance. 
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In  the  delivery  of  a  perfect  orator,  there  is  uot  a  faculty  unemployed,  not  one 
that  he  possesses  but  is  exerted  to  its  highest  pitch.  All  his  internal  powers  are 
at  work ;  all  his  external  testify  then*  energies.  Within,  the  memory,  the  fancy, 
the  judgment,  the  passions,  are  all  busy  :  without,  every  muscle,  every  nerve  is 
exerted :  not  a  featui'c,  not  a  limb,  but  speaks. 


The  Lheiyool  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety.— A  meeting  of  the  members  (if  this  Society 
took  place  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  MonJay  even- 
inp;,  April  •iOlli,  J.  li.  Yates,  Esq.,  the  iiresident, 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  Smith  e.\hibi:eil  some  cui'ious 
insects  of  a  new  species,  collected  two  years  ago, 
900  miles  up  ilie  river  Amazon  ;  and  Mr.  Archer, 
sureeon,  showed  a  curious  shell. —  Ur.  Inman,  the 
secretary,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  limits  of  the  ani- 
mal and  veijetahle  worlds." — Mr.  A.  Hi^'fjinson, 
surgeon,  in  reference  to  a  conversation  wliich 
arose  at  the  last  meeting,  exhibited  some  ears  of 
barley  which  had  sprung  from  oats.  From  a 
memoramlum  which  accompanied  it,  it  api  eared 
that  the  oat-seed  liad  been  sown  in  June,  IfiS, 
and  the  jdant  cut  green  in  September  ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  it  shot  up  the  barley  produced, 
which  was  cut  in  August,  1849.  A  discussion 
followed  on  the  subject,  in  which  Dr  Dickinson, 
the  chairman,  and  other  gentlemen,  took  ].iart. 

Homsei/  YoKiiy  Men's  Miilval  Improrenient 
Socielj/. — On  Tuesday,  May  7th,  the  last  Lectiu'e 
for  the  session  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Wil- 
liams, on  the  '  Pliilosephy  of  Spoit "  This  was 
the  third  lecture  Mr.  Williams  has  delivered,  and 
was  by  far  more  interesting  than  any  tliat  had 
preceded  it.  A  great  many  experiments  were  in- 
troduced, explaining  the  cause  of  many  things  of 
daily  occurrence,  the  result  of  which  nearly  every 
one  is  ac<iuain(cd  with,  but  few  know  or  think  of 
the  way  in  wliic!  they  are  procured.  Many  con- 
juring tricks  were  shown  ;  among  others,  a  decan- 
ter of  wine  being  eniplied  (or  apjiarently  so)  into 
glas.ses  two  or  three  feet  distant,  and  also  oi  pour- 
ing diU'erent  kinds  of  nine,  milk, flifl'erent  coloured 
inks,  and  water,  all  out  of  the  same  bottle.  The 
causes  of  these  things  were  fully  explained,  and 
many  who  before  were  nuuh  mysiifieil  at  such 
exhibitions  are  now  surprised  at  their  simplicity. 
Not  the  least  useful  part  of  the  lee  ure  was  a  clear 
and  lucid  explanation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  discovery  of 
purifying  water,  avid  rendering  hard  water  soft. 

Manchester  (Rutiholme  lioad)  i'otinij  Men's 
Tmproreiiiciit  Sodely. — Since  the  esiablishnieiit 
of  this  .Society,  in  1843,  its  pros])erity  has  been 
graiUiiilly  increasing.  It  numbers  now  about 
iifiy  members,  growing  in  mind  and  intelligence. 
It  is  conducted  by  the  fnllouing  ollicers  :  Presi- 
dent, Treasurer,  Secretary,  Librarian,  and  Repor- 
ter, with  a  Coniinittee  of  six  members  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  Society.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
somewhat  surpi'ised  that  a  Society  such  as  ours 
should  need  a  reporter;  such,  however,  is  the 
case:  Ins  duly  is  to  uiake  a  condensed  report  of 
each  speecli,  together  with  the  essays,  in  phono- 
graphy The\  are  afterwanls  triinscribed  in  a 
book  provided  for  the  purpose.  We  have  abo.t  a 
dozen  niembirs  who  are  able  lo  write  pliono- 
graphy,  though  perhaps  not  more  than  half  that 
number  we  competent  for  the  duties  of  rei)orling. 


I  The  meetings  are  opened  with  prayer,  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  are  then  read,  after  which, 
members  are  proposed  and  received;  questions 
for  discussion  proposed  ;  and  whatev  er  ordinary 
business  there  may  be,  is  transacted.  The  presi- 
dent I  hen  calls  upon  the  alfirmative  essayist  to 
introduce  the  question  for  discussion,  after  v/hich 
the  negative ;  he  (the  president)  makes  a  lew  re- 
marks thereon,  and  the  discussion  commences. 
Since  we  have  adopted  the  method  of  having  two 
essayists,  a  larger  amount  of  interest  !;as  been 
exciled  ;  there  has  been  less  lack  of  speakers,  and 
the  president  has  not  iiad,but  on  very  few  occa- 
sions, to  make  use  of  his  prerogative  of  calling 
upon  members  to  exjiress  their  opinions,  'i'he 
essays  are  generally  of  irom  ten  to  twcmy  minutes' 
duiation,  probably  the  two  occupying  half  au 
j  hour.     The  meeting  concludes  at  a  quarter  to  ten. 

llirmiiii/haiii  Yoiiiiij  Men's  Chrisli'iit  Associa- 

\  Hon. —  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dulilin,  as 

1  an  expression  of  his  "  hearty  satisfaction  in  the 

excellent    oliject"    of    the    IJirmingham    'i'oung 

Men's  Christian  Association,  has  ju-l presented  to 

the  libiary  ofthelnstiiuiion  the  wiiole  of  his  works. 

Work'ing  Mens  Association. — On  Tuesday 
evening.  May  14,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  ))urpose  of  forming  a  .Society  to 
promote  the  stuily  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  &c., 
amongst  the  Working  Classes. 

Mr.  Coleman  was  unanimously  called  to  tlie 
chair.  In  opening  the  proceedings,  he  dilated  at 
great  lengih  upon  the  advantages  the  Working 
Classes  would  derive  Irom  such  an  Institution, 
and  concluded  a  powerful  address  by  earnestly 
recomnienning  to  their  notice  a  new  Magazine 
having  a  strong  claim  on  public  patronage  and 
suppoit — The  Britisli  Controversialist,  in  which, 
they  woubl  find  much  that  was  instructii'c  and 
iruly  edilying;  and,  perhaps,  had  it  never  been 
published,  tliat  meeting  would  never  have  been 
held. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton  rose  to  propose  the 
first  resolutit  11, — 

"  That  it  is  highly  desirable  th-tt  a  united  effort 
be  made  lo  establish  in  Cambridge  an  Institution 
whereby  the  inei.ns  of  intelleciual  improvement 
and  extensive  information  may  be  allbrded  to  tlie 
Working  Classes." 

The  resolniion  was  seconded  by  Henry  Bewick, 
Esq.,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  John  Law  reiice  proposed,  and  Mr.  C.  Hand 
seconded,  the  following  re-olulion — 

"That  an  Institution  be  now  formed,  to  be 
named  the  '  Working  Men's  Association,'  eml^rac- 
ing  the  following  objects  :^A  puldic  Keading 
Room  ;  a  Lahnralory  and  Woikslio)!  ;  a  Lecture 
Room  :  the  airangemenis  for  the  whole  of  which 
shall  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  political  con- 
siderations." 

A  Committee  and  Officers  were  then  appointed. 
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QUESTIONS  REaUIRING  ANSWERS. 

7.  Which  is  the  best  system  of  Shorthand?  I 
have  lieHid  much  of  Vliono^raphy;  cau  any  ol 
your  readers  speak  to  its  value  Irom  experieuce  ? 
—J.  W.  S. 

8.  I  think  the  Course  of  Reading  in  your  last 
is  not  com|)lete,  or  it  would  have  contained  the 
title  of  at  least  one  book  on  Natural  History.  I 
am  much  iu  want  of  a  good  and  cheap  one  that 
shall  take  iu  the  wiiole  of  the  animal  kingdom ; 
can  any  of  yoiu'  Correspondents  recommend  cue 
to  me  '.' — B.  A  ,  jun. 

9.  If  wai  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, how  can  we  occouutfor  Christs  conduct  iu 
coiv.miuidiug  his  disciples  to  sell  tlieir  garments 
and  buy  swords  ? — I,u:ie  xxii.  36 — One  much  in- 
terested iu  the  "  War"  question. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

4.  A  Course  of  Reading. — Mr.  Editor, — Will 
you  allow  me  to  suggest  another,  and,  iu  my 
oijiuion,  an  improved  course  of  reading  for  a 
yi'ung  man.  The  one  given  in  your  last  contains 
iar  too  much  of  the  light  and  fictitious.  I  am  my- 
self a  young  man,  and  my  experience  teaelies  me 
that  there  is  too  much  of  the  real  and  valuable  in 
literature  for  us  to  be  justified  in  wasting  our  time 
on  the  imaginary  and  trifling.  But  I  must  check 
myself  in  making  these  remarks,  as  I  know  I  am 
on  dangerous  groui  d,  and  as  I  see  lliat  the  pro- 
priety ot  perusing  wirks  of  fiction  is  proposed  as 
a  subject  for  discussion  : — 

History — Rollins  Ancient  History  ;  Tytler's 
General  History ;  Macaulays  History  of  Eng- 
land. 

Biography.  —  Plutarch's  Lives  ;  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties :  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Poets. 

Travels. — The  Universal  Traveller  ;  Kohl's 
E). gland  and  Ireland;  Humboldt  s  Works; 
Buckingham's  Travels. 

Poetry.  —  Milton's  Works;  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons; Cowper's  Works;  Pope's  Homers  Iliad 
and  Odyssey;  Selections  from  Shakspere;  Kirke 
White's  Remains. 

Physiology. — Dr.  Southwood  Smitii's  Health  ; 
Dr.  Johnson  s  Lite,  Health,  and  Disease;  Bent- 
ley's  Health  made  easy  for  (he  People. 

Polidcs — Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  Political 
Economy;  Sanatory  Economy. 

Science. — Parker'rReadingsin  Science;  Paley's 
Natural  Theology;  Mudie's  Seasons;  Natural 
Philosophy,  by  tiie  Useful  Knowledge  Society. 

General  Literature— Addison's  Essays;  Cham- 
bers' CyclopEedia  of  English  Literature;  Cham- 
bers' Information  for  the  I'eople  ;  Tract  Society's 
Monthly  Volumes,  &c. 

Periodicals. — British  Quarterly  Review;  North 
British  Review ;  British  Controversialist;  Chris- 
tian Treasury ;  Hogg's  Instructor ;  Chambers' 
Journal  &c. 

Religion.— Paley's  Evidences;  Keith  on  Pro- 
phecy ;  Dr.  Cumming's  Is  Christianity  from  God  ? 
Butlers  Analogy;  Barnes'  Notes;  Thk  Bible. 

I  fear  that  many  of  your  readers  may  1  e  in  a 
position  only  to  obtain  a  few  of  these  works,  but 
they  may  secure  all  for  perusal  by  subscribing 
to  a  good  library.— C.  A. 


.5.  The  Currency — Taylor's"  Catechism  of  the 
Currency,"  and  the  letters  of  Aladdin,  which  ap- 
peared in  Douglas  Jerrold's  Newspaper,  now  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form  for  \s.,  will  be  found  to 
contain  mucli  valuable  inlormation  on  this  sub- 
ject.—E.B. 

0.  Pronuncialion  of  French  Words  and  Phrases. 
— Pinnuck's  Catechism  of  the  French  Language, 
9(/.,  contains  a  system  of  French  Pronunciation 
very  nearly  approximating  to  the  French  standard, 
which,  if  carefully  read  and  studied,  would  give  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  true  sound ;  but  as  this 
surject  will  doubtless  possess  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  estimation  of  many  of  your  readers, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  more  extended  and 
satisfactory  reply  in  futtu'e  numbers  of  this  Maga- 
zme. — S.  N. 

7.  Short-hand.  —  I  have  studied  Harding's 
Short-I  and,  and  think  it  admirable.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove  of  Phonography.  There  is  a  small  work 
pubhshed  at  2(i.,  Mackenzie's  Short-hand,  which 

I  contains  a  very  simple  and  plain  system.  Per- 
severance, constant  practice,  and  care,  are  essen- 
tial requisites  in  the  attainment  of  any  system, 
and  with  these  any  system  will  be  advantageous. 
— S.  N. 

;  1  have  been  acquainted  with  Phonography  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  time  I  have 
used  it  every  day.  I  am,  therefore,  in  a  position 
to  .speak  confidently  as  to  its  merits,  and  I  can 
heartily  recommend  it  to  J.  W.  S.,  and  all  your 
readers.  It  is  superior  to  every  other  system  I 
have  seen. — L.  S. 

8.  Natural  History. — Chambers'  Information, 
recommendeii  in  the  course  of  rending,  contains  a 
very  complete  view  of  this  science,  extending 
through  Numbers  IX.  to  XII.,  inclusive. — S.  N. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  &c. 
Facts  and  Opinions  for  Churclimen  and  Dis- 
senters.   By  a  Schoolmaster.    London :  Pai-- 
tridge  and  Oakey. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  Tttle  volume  is 
to  refute  the  notion  that  the  ancient  fathers  are 
safe  guides  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture. 
This  he  attempts  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  events 
iu  each  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  notices 
of  the  religious  men  who  principally  figured  in 
it.  He  writes  with  perspicuitv  and  eai-nestness. 
Whether  he  accomplishes  his  object  or  not,  his 
readers  will  determine. 


"  Gorham  v.  the  Bishop  of  E.veter." — The  Ulti- 
matuni :  or.  What  sailh  the  Scripture  ?  By  John 
H.  Hinton,  M.A.  London:  Houlston  and 
Stoneman. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  on  a  subject  that  is  attract- 
ing much  attention;  the  writer  is  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  clear  apprehension  and  vigorous  tliought. 

The  Vegetarian  Advocate.  London :  William 
HorselL 

The  design  of  this  monthly  periodical  may  be 
learned  fiom  its  title.  It  is  conducted  with  con- 
siderable ability  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  advocacy 
of  its  peculiar  piinciples,  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  interesting  and  instructive  matter. 
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No.  III. 
PEECEPTIVITY. 

NAMES,  AND    OBJECTS    ABLE    TO   BE   NAMED. 

"  The  reader  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoner  to  the  summit  of  the  absolute  principle  of  any  one 
important  subject,  has  chosen  a  chamois  hunter  ibr  his  guide.  He  cannot  carry  us  on  his  shoulders ; 
we  must  strain  our  sinews,  as  he  has  strained  his;  and  make  firm  footing  on  the  smooth  rock 
for  ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from  our  own  feet." — Coleridge. 

"Lalangueest  le  tableau  de  la  vie  ;  c'est  I'assemblage  de  toutes  les  idees  d'un  peuple,  manifeste 
au  dehors  par  le  sons."  *—  Thomas. 

Names. — Hitherto  we  hare  considered  Man  merely  as  a  knowledge-recipient, 
not  as  a  thought-expositor.  We  have  shown  how  ideas  are  acquired,  we  have  now 
to  explain  how  they  are  communicated.  Thus,  a  new  object  lies  before  us,  a  new 
current  is  given  to  our  speculations.  The  ideas  which  may  enter  the  mind  are 
numerous  and  diversified,  yet  without  Language  they  remain  invisible,  unexpressed, 
and  incomprehensible  to  any  but  ourselves.  Everything  in  the  multiphcity  of 
objects  which  surrounds  us,  and  by  which  we  are  impressed ;  every  feeling  of  the 
sentient  powers,  and  every  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  when  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  our  Consciousness,  seeks  to  be  invested  with  a  name,  that 
it  may  be  enabled  to  pass  from  the  domain  of  pure  thought  to  the  territory 
of  communicable  knowledge.  Without  Language  men  would  be  locked-up  boxes 
of  experience,  knowledge,  and  thought,  destitute  of  the  power  of 
"  Painting  in  sound  the  forms  of  joy  and  woe, 
Until  the  mind's  eye  sees  them  melt  and  glow." 

We  have  all  a  thought-treasury  of  our  own,  acquu'ed  by  intercourse  with 
existences  around  and  without  us,  and  operations  continually  progressing  within : 
but  we  have  social  relations  to  fulfil  which  requu-e  the  interchange  of  this 
mental  wealth.  We  are  not  formed  merely  for  acquisition  and  niggardly  hoarding, 
or  miserlv  avariciousness,  but  for  intellecti\al  commerce.  Hence  we  are  endowed 
with  lingual  powers,  which  capacitate  us  to  symbolize  our  thoughts  in  sound,  and 
thus  represent  them  to  the  minds  of  others  ;  that  is,  to  originate  witliin  their 
minds,  by  the  action  of  sounds  on  the  auditory  nerves,  ideas  similar  to  those 
which  occupy  our  own.  Tliese  marks  or  signs  being  once  fixed,  by  a  process  of 
mental  association,  hereinafter  to  be  explained,  produce  and  reproduce  each  other ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  view  of  the  object  naturally  suggests  the  sign,  designation, 
or  name ;  and  the  hearing  of  the  name  as  naturally  recalls  our  conception  of  the 
object  to  the  percipient  agency.  Words  are  the  vehicles  of  thought-transference, 
the  instrutnents  by  which  we  catalogize  and  registrate  our  knowledge,  and  convey 
it  to  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  the  social  compact  places  us  in  relation.  Oh, 
how  glorious  an  endowment  is  this  which  we  possess,  Language !  By  this  have  the 
wisdom-revealments  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Euclid  been  transmitted  to  us  ;  by 
this  has  old  Homer's  soul-exciting  Epic  been  given  to  immortality ;    by  this  the 

*  Language  is  a  picture  of  life;  it  is  a  collection  of  all  the  ideas  of  a  people— exhibited  outwardly 
by  sounds. 
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thunder-toned  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  electrified  the  Athenians  to  new  life, 
energy,  and  struggle ;  by  this  did  the  "  Bard  of  Avon"  teach  us  what  he  had  learned 
from  the  many-paged  book  of  human  hfe ;  and  Newton  disclose  the  marvellous 
secrets  which  he  decyphered  on  the  star-written  scroll  of  the  evening  sky. 
Language  is  the  medium  through  which  Science,  History,  Poetry,  and  Eeligion, 
transmigrate  from  breast  to  breast,  and  originate  in  men  those  refined  and  refining 
influences  which  they  ai*e  so  admirably  adapted  to  do ;  and  through  the  agency  of 
words  the  Thoughts-men  of  all  ages  have  transfused  the  brightest,  best,  and  most 
ennobling  portion  of  their  thoughts  into  the  souls  of  then'  contemporaries  and 
posterity.     Words  afford  a  magical  facility  for  the  expression  of 

"  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, — 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  Crame  ;" 

and  the  communication  of  those  luxuriant  trains  of  thought  which  "  sweep  across 
the  mind  with  angel  wing."  By  them  the  dim-descried  vistas  of  the  intellectual 
Dreamland  of  ancient  sages  are  registered,  and  by  the  subsequent  explorations  of 
future  adventurers,  in  the  long  course  of  ages,  become  the  certainties  of  the  futm*e, 
and  are  catalogued  as  knowable.  By  them  the  irrational  puerility  of  tradition  and 
surmise  is  exchanged  for  precise  historical  detail  and  demonstrated  scientific  truth. 
They  are  the  messengers  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  information  from  man  to  man, 
and  between  the  inhabitants  of  every  clime  and  country.  Words  are  the  current 
coin  of  mental  commercialists,  the  representatives  of  the  real  or  acqufred  intellectual 
riches  of  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and,  like  the  baser  circulatory  medium  to  which 
we  have  compared  them,  they  must  be  carried  to  the  exchangers  before  "they  can 
acquire  a  currency  in  any  other  district  of  the  universe.  The  power  of  intellection 
is  the  same  in  kind  in  the  whole  human  race ;  aU  the  objects  in  the  external  world 
coincide  in  their  main  characteristics,  and  impress  the  mind  in  a  manner  somewhat 
analogous  and  identical,  but  the  representational  media  which  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth  have  adopted,  as  expressive  of  the  ideas  originated  by  them,  are 
diverse  ;  hence,  we  see  that  though  Languages  differ,  yet  the  purposes  which  they 
serve  are  the  same,  and  that  though  our  observations  are  necessarily  confined 
to  our  own  language,  as  the  vestment  of  thought,  yet  the  principles  which  we  shall 
elucidate  will  be  such  as  must,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  languages. 

Names  are  vocal  sounds,  conventionally  attached  to,  and  expressive  of  ideas,  the 
signs  or  marks  which  we  employ  to  denote  those  objects  which  excite  oixr  Percep- 
tivity, and  which,  being  pronounced,  or  written,  produce  similar  ideas  in  the  minds  of 
others.  By  this  power  of  imposing  names  on  our  ideas,  we  are  able  to  marshal  the 
sevei'al  objects  in  the  universe,  and  pass  them  in  review  before  ourselves  or  others. 
We  can  bring  to  our  remembrance  those  friends  who  have  a  place  in  our  affections, 
those  parties  of  whom,  from  station  or  intimacy,  we  find  it  necessary  to  converse,  and 
those  defaulters  who  have  excited  our  indignation;  everything  that  may  have  moved 
us  to  pity,  awe,  or  love,  that  may  have  instructed  or  amused  us,  or  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  us  in  the  constantly -recurring  or  ever-varying  scenes  of  life.  Thus  we 
register  our  ideas  of  all  that  we  have  seen  or  been  affected  by  ourselves,  of  all  that  we 
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have  heard  of  or  beUeve  on  the  testimony  of  others  ;  of  all  we  wish,  hope,  fear,  or 
doubt.  The  CTer-active  mind  of  man,  impressed  by  everything  around,  and  influenced 
by  everything  within,is  necessitated  to  definitize  the  objects  brought  within  the  range 
of  its  cognition.  Hence  man's  lexicon  of  names  is  vast.  The  mountain,  hfting  its 
snow-clad  summit  to  the  ether  above,  the  hollow- sounding,  unfathomed,  and 
mysterious  maia,  the  illimitable  expanse  of  the  many-hued  sky,  the  newly-risen 
sun,  the  clouds  garmented  with  beauty,  or  blackened  with  storms,  the  "  Queen  of 
JS^ight,"  the  space-careering  stars,  tlie  foam-crested  cataract,  the  crashing  avalanche, 
the  eye-deceiving  mirage,  the  smiling  corniield,  the  smooth-shaven  lawn,  the  forest, 
the  garden  and  the  grove,  the  palatial  hall,  the  far-spread  demesne,  the  rustic 
village,  the  mazy,  many-streeted  city,  the  instruments  of  labour,  the  fruits,  the 
flowers,  the  trees,  the  myriad  species  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  destruction-winged 
tempest,  the  death-dealing  pestilence,  the  hghtning's  vivid  flash,  the  thunder's  loud 
reverberation,  "  the  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul,"  the  criminal, 
the  depraved,  the  talented,  the  good,  the  great,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thovisand  thought-educing  objectivities  around  and  within,  are  all  commemorated 
and  marked  by  Names.  Not  only  so,  but  man  can  imagine  objects  such  as  never 
have  existed,  and  give  them  a  cognomen ;  can  designate  a  number  of  objects  as  if 
they  were  individuated,  and  speak  of  qualities  as  if  they  formed  separate  existences, 
and  were  endowed  with  essentiality.  All  this  is  done  by  Perceptivity,  each  act  of 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  thought ;  each  such  thought  the  mind  naturally 
seeks  to  vesture  with  a  name. 

It  is  needful,  for  a  proper  understanding  of  our  subject,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all 
oiu"  knowledge  is  perceptual.  Of  noumena,  i.  e.,  the  essences  of  objects,  we  know 
nothing.  Of  phenomena,  i.  e.,  appearances,  all  our  knowledge  is  made  up  and 
composed,  and  although  there  is  a  continual  objectivizing  of  our  thoughts, — 
a  continual  inference  of  their  ivithouiness  and  externality;  yet,  what  knowledge  we 
possess  is  really  subjective,  and  essentially  idealogic.  Hence  it  results,  that  Names 
are  not  marks  designative  of  objects  themselves,  but  of  the  conceptions  produced  in 
our  mind  by  them.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  external 
objects,  but  predicate  our  incapacity  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  things  in  their 
essence,  and  assert  that  we  perceive  existences  as  quality-possessors,  as  appearance- 
yielding,  not  as  essentiative,  not  as  disclosing  their  quality-indwelling  parts.  Names, 
thei-efore,  ai'e  the  exponents  of  our  ideas ;  but  were  every  individuated  objectivity 
to  receive  a  distinct  name,  words  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  the  purposes 
of  speech  be  wholly  frustrated.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  particular 
name  to  everything  capable  of  impressing  our  sensorial  organs  or  our  mental 
consciousness.  Such  an  eSbrt  would  far  transcend  the  utmost  powers  of  human 
ingenuity.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  it  woi.dd  be  undesirable,  for  before  we  could 
communicate  our  notions  of  anything,  we  should  require  to  teach  the  person 
to  whom  we  spoke  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  Language  which  we  had  constructed ; 
even  after  this  point  was  attained,  and  his  memory  gorged  to  the  full  with  in- 
dividual designations,  it  would  be  unavailable,  for,  as  Aristotle  says  — "  Of 
particular  things  there  is  neither  definition  nor  demonstration,  and,  consequently, 
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no  science,  since  all  definition  is  in  its  nature  universal."  From  this  difficulty 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  disembarrass  itself  in  a  way  and  by  an  expedient  which  we 
shall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain. 

The  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind,  on  bemg  called  into  exercise  by  a  number  of 
external  objects   or  inward  operations,  possess  the  ability  to  observe  their  re- 
semblances, differences,  and  relations.      This  capacity  of  discovering  the  identities,  t 
dissimilarities,  and  relations  of  perceptions  and  ideas,  is  the  elemental  power  from  f 
which  science  originates.     Observation  furnishes  the  mind  with  ideas.     Generaliza-  '• 
tion  classifies  them,  and  we  attach  names  to  them  when  classified.     We  have 
spoken  of  Generalization,  we  doubt,  as  if  its  function  were  generally  understood ; 
but  as  it  is  right,  in  every  one  assuming  the  Didactic,  to  take  for  granted  the 
ignorance  of  the  majority  of  his  readers— else,  ^\^ly  the  necessity  of  instruction  ? — 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  detailing  more  at  large  the  important  office  which 
Generahzation  fills  in  relation  to  the  imparting  of  names  to  the  objects  of  cognition. 
We  have  seen  before  that  our  sensorial  and  perceptual  powers  are  in  want  of 
education :    while  this   educative  process   is   going   on,   everything  appears   un- 
connected, detached,  and  disunited,  but  when  it  is  completed— when  the  isolated 
sensations  and  perceptions  are  reduced  to  uniformity  and  coherence,  we  begin 
to  identify  and  generalize,  to  perceive  ideas  definitely,  to  compare  carefully,  to 
recognise  their  similarities,  to  abstract   their  disagreeing  parts,  to  arrange  those 
which   are  accordant  in  then*  essential  peculiarities,  and  attach  names  to  those 
which   coincide  in  the  production  of  similar  phenomena.     This   principle  it  is 
which  assists  us  in  the  intricacy,  bewilderment,  and  confusion  through  which  we 
must   grope    in   our   investigative  processes.       Sights,   sounds,    feelmgs,   tastes, 
appetites,  odours,  jumblingly  and  inextricably  mixed,  are  primarily  impressed  on 
our  sensoriura;    these  we  gradually  begin  to  dLsentaugle  and  unwarp,  arrange, 
classify,  and  name.     Thus  we  reduce  the  mass  of  our  impressions  into  similar 
groups.      This   systemizing   and   colligation   of  ideas   is   of  vast   importance  in 
rendering  our  knowledge  perfect,  useful,   and   communicable.      In   the  natural 
objects  which  surround  us,  in  the  processes  of  thought,  and  in  the  artificial  products 
of  human  ingenuity,  there  is  much  scope  for  identification.      Amid  almost  infinite 
diversity  in  the  minor  peculiarities,  or  accidental  forms  and  attributes  of  bodies, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of    similarity  and  resemblance.      ^Mien,   therefore,  we 
examine  one  object  minutely  and  accurately,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  form, 
properties,  relations,  &c.,  we  have  much  knowledge  of  all  similar  objects  acquii-ed ; 
for  though  some  of  them  may  be  defective,  and  others  superabundant  in  the 
accidental  peculiai-ities  of  their  nature,  yet  our  knowledge  of  these  objects,  so  far  as 
similitude  is  possessed  by  them,  is  certain,  and  we  have  now  only  to  ascertain 
in  what  their  differences  consist,  to  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  them  also.     These 
similar  objects  Generahzation  colligates,  classifies,  and  names  after  the  following 
manner : — Having  observed  that  a  number  of  objects  are  possessed  of  some  common    , 
properties  or  attributes — m  other  words,  make  a  somewhat  similar  impression  on    ] 
the  mentality — the  mind   seeks  to  indicate  this   similitude  by   anatomizing  the 
impression ;    thus  it  discovers  the  various  conceptions  of  which  it  is  made  up,    j 
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or  into  which  it  may  be  analyzed ;  it  then  gives  a  name  to  the  common  part, 
regardless  of  the  differences,  and  thus  are  originated  what  logicians  denominate 
Common  Names,  or  G-eneral  Terms.  This  may  be  instanced  thus — Men  perceive 
the  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Palm,  Fir,  Cedar,  &c. ;  observe  that  they  are  tapering 
plants  of  considerable  height,  covered  with  bark,  divided  into  branches,  bearing 
fohage,  and  producing  seed.  These  may  be  called  the  coinciding  points.  All 
plants  agreeing  in  these  common  qualities  are  called  Trees,  however  they  may 
differ  as  regards  size,  internal  structure,  and  substance,  colour,  bark,  peculiarity  of 
branches  and  leaves,  and  the  nature  and  properties  of  their  seed-bearing  parts,  &e. 
Again,  the  ancient  philosophers  discovered  thut  Electron  (Amber),  when  rubbed  or 
excited,  had  the  power  of  attracting  or  repeUing  small  bodies  ;  subsequent  inquirers 
found  that  other  substances,  as  gumlac,  resin,  sulphur,  talc,  glass,  the  pi-ecious 
stones,  silk,  the  fur  of  quadrupeds,  the  atmosphere,  &c.,  were  possessed  of  a  similar 
property ;  no  new  name,  however,  was  sought  expressive  of  this  wide-spread 
agency,  but  the  word  Electricity,  which  etymologicaUy  signifies  Amherness,  was, 
and  is,  indiscriminately  applied  to  that  property  by  whatever  body  displayed. 
Here  it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  mind  being  fixed  upon  the  one  distinguisliing  and 
coiucident  quality  overlooks  all  differences,  and  designates  the  property  common  to 
all  these  objects  by  one  common  name,  and  this  class  of  objects  by  one  general 
cognomen,  Electricals.  Shakspere  gives  a  specimen  of  Generalization  in  the 
address  of  Macheth  to  the  murderers  of  Banquo : — 
"  Ay  !  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men, — 

As  hounds,  and  greyhoiiads,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 

Shoaghs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  called 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs." 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  Common  Name  may  be  defined  as  a  word  which  may 
be  employed,  in  the  same  signification,  to  denote  each  individual  of  a  class  of 
objects,  as  Man,  River,  Horse,  Tree,  &c.* 

Some  other  distinctions  of  names  may  be  mentioned  as  in  common  use  among 
logicians,  iipon  which,  however,  we  do  not  intend  to  dwell  longer  than  merely  to 
give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  definition  of  each.  1st.  Proper  Names  are  desiguativo 
of  those  individual  objects  wliich  from  our  social  relations  we  find  it  necessary  to 
mark  out  more  distinctly  than  can  be  done  by  common  names.  They  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  Names  of  Persons  and  Places,  as  Plato,  Newton,  Athens,  London, 
&c.  2nd.  Universal  Names  are  such  as  consist  of  a  single  word  indicative  of  an 
object  or  attribute,  as  Star,  Bright,  &c.  3rd.  Multiverbal  Names  are  made  up  of 
more  than  one  word  expressive  of  the  same  object,  as, — an  equilateral  triangle ; 
"The   blind  old  bard  of  Chios'  isle;"    Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen 

•  "  Man  is  capable  of  being  truly  affirmed  of  John,  Peter,  George,  and  otlier  persons,  wilhout 
assignable  limits  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  of  all  of  tliein  in  the  saine  sense,  for  the  word  Man  expresses 
certain  qualities  ;  and  when  we  jjreiiicate  it  of  these  persons,  we  assert  that  they  all  possess 
these  qualities.  But  Jolin  is  only  capable  of  being  truly  affirmed  of  one  single  person,  at  least 
in  the  same  sense;  for  though  there  are  many  persons  who  bear  that  name,  it  is  not  conferred 
on  theai  to  imlicate  any  quality,  or  anything  which  belongs  to  them  in  common,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  alhrmed  of  them  in  any  sense  at  all,  consequently  notin  the  same  sense." — Mill's  "Logic," 
Vol.  I.  p.  3:3. 
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of  Great  Britain,  &c.     4th.  Collective  Names  are  such  as  indicate  a  whole  class  ( 
Unically,  i.  e.,  taken  as  an  individual,  as  Clergy,  Army,  &c.     5th.  Abstract  Names 
are  those  which  are  the  signs  of  abstract  ideas,  as  Fineness,  Sweetness,   &c.     6th. 
Names  which  can  be  appUed  to  only  one  class,  or  the  individuals  comprehended  in 
that  class,  are  called  Invariable,  as    Man,  Star,  Plant.      7th.  Those  which   can 
be  used  as  signs  of  different  classes,  or  the  individuals  comprising  different  classes, 
are  called  Variable.      They  comprehend  what  Grammarians  call  pi'onouns  ;    thus 
Se  may  be  employed  as  the  sign  of  Father,  Brother,  King,  Friend,  Lion,  Horse^ 
Eagle,  &c.     8th.  Names  of  qualities  are  called  Convertible  ;  that  is,  susceptible  of 
being  interchanged  from  object  to  object,  without  altering  their  truth,  as  hrifjht,   \ 
which  may  be    trutlifully  apphed   to  the    Sun,  a   Star,  precious  stones,  metals,    ' 
and  pictures. 

Objects  able  to  be  Named. — "We  have  already  said  that  Perceptivity  enables 
us   to  become  acquainted  with   the  quahties  and  relations  of  objects,  and  the 
opei'ations  which  these  objects  superinduce  in  us.     We  purpose  now  to  explain  and 
illustrate  what  is  contained  in  that  assertion,  and  thus,  by  a  classification  of  those 
things    capable   of  impressing  our    Consciousness,   be   enabled   to  perceive  what 
Goethe  calls  the  "  hmits  of  the  Knowable."      Farther  than  the  impressions  made  | 
upon    Consciousness    and   the    inferences  logically    deducible  from    them,    man's  i 
intellect  cannot  extend  its  search.     All  that  we  can  positively  hioio  is  that  which  \ 
we  perceive  and   that  which  we  infer.     We  cannot  transcend   Consciousness — •  | 
cannot  overstep  the  limits  of  our  nature — cannot  Tchoiv  that  which  lies  beyond  the  ,' 
cu-cle  of  our  intellectual  ken.    That  which  does  not  exist  within,  or  tangentiate  upon, 
that  circle,  transcends  our  knowledge — lies  beyond   the  bound  of  our  cognitive 
powers,  and  cannot  be  grasped  by  our  mind,  or  comprehended  in  our  catalogue  of 
*'  Objects  able  to  be  known."     AU  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  immediately,     • 
that  is,  without  any  intervening  agent,  consists  of  ideas.     Ideation  is  the  result  of  | 
our  organic  powers,  whether  physical  or  psychical,  called  into  action  by  objectivities  f 
which  either  he  without  us,  or  are  supposed  to  do  so.     Upon  our  being  placed  in 
certain  relations  to  externalities,  our  Consciousness  becomes  excited,  and  perception 
is  the  consequent.     This  being  the  case,  then,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  know 
what  can  excite  our  ideative  powers  :  thus  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  what  are   | 
the  knowable  and  nameable  objects   which  are  capable  of  impressing  our   Per- 
ceptivity.    These  may  be  classified  thus  : — 

1st.  Consciousness  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  our  sensations,  thoughts,  desires,  j 
will,  memory,  and  all  those  mental  conditions  which  the  phenomena  of  the  I 
intellection  presents.  Of  these  the  thinking  part  of  our  nature  has  the  most 
immediate  and  decided  knowledge ;  hence.  Consciousness  is  the  most  trustworthy 
basis  of  certitude.  Concerning  that  which  we  feel  operating  within  us,  and 
are  irresistibly  led  to  observe,  we  have  the  most  accurate  knowledge,  and  on  that 
we  can  place  the  greatest  dependence.  These  form  the  first  great  class  of  knowable 
and  nameable  things  which  our  nature  is  capable  of  perceiving. 

2nd.  Those  phenomena  which  Consciousness  reveals  must  inhere  in  some  ex-  j 
istence  possessed  of  a  susceptibility  of  being  thus  impressed — this  we  can  infer ;  and  i 
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'i  we  denominate   this   impressible,  thought-comprehending   power  —  this  rational 
I  faculty,— Mind. 

3rd.  We  have  asserted  that  all  knowledge  consists  of  ideas  ;  and  it  will,  perhaps, 
sound  strange  and  paradoxical  in  us  now  to  class  External  Objects  as  the  third 
great  series  of  objects  able  to  be  known  and  named.  Yet  we  think  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  although  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  objects  extrinsic  to 
ourselves,  yet  we  are  led  by  the  irresistible  laws  of  our  intellectual  nature  to 
objectivize  our  ideas;  that  is,  to  suppose  our  thoughts  to  be  originated  in  us  by 
objects  beyond  and  external  to  us.  Nay,  we  think  that  the  existence  of  external 
things  is  susceptible  of  proof  inferential  from  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  Conscious- 
ness. If  it  be  not  so,  is  thought  self-germinative?  Is  the  mind  endowed  with 
self-excitativeness  ?  Can  it  originate  thought  by  innate  or  connate  activity  ? 
If  it  be  not  self-excitable  anterior  to  thought-eduction,  it  must  be  excited  by  that 
which  lies  without.  If  it  be  self-excitable  previous  to  the  origination  of  thought, 
by  what  strange  process  did  it  think  of  beginning  to  think  !  Are  we  to  be  driven 
back  to  the  vague,  but  beautiful  and  poetic  doctr-ine  of  Plato, — Reminiscence  ?  Or 
i  shall  we  admit  that  mediately,  by  the  intervention  of  Consciousness,  we  have  a 
I  knowledge  of  external  objects  ?  We  accept  the  latter,  and  yet  adhere  to  our 
I  foi'mer  assertion,  that  all  knowledge  to  its  consists  in  ideas.  For  instance,  we  have 
an  idea  of  heat,  of  burning  perhaps,  and  of  flame ;  these  are  the  elements  of 
our  knowledge — these  we  objectivize — these  we  infer  resulted  from  some  causative 
agent ;  but  are  our  conjunct  ideas  ot  heat,  burning,  and  flame,  indicative  of 
the  essence,  or  the  attributes  of  fire  ?  Of  the  attributes  assuredly  ;  and  if  of  the 
attributes,  whence  do  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  objects  ?  By  the  laws  of  our 
mind  we  are  necessarily  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  an  object  on  the  perception  of 
its  attributes.  External  objects,  as  the  originators  of  thought,  as  the  educators  of 
the  mind,  fulfil  an  important  end  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  Tlicy  are  capable 
of  impressing  our  perceptivity  as  wholes  and  in  their  several  parts ;  of  these  we 
can  form  conceptions — to  our  conceptions  we  can  give  names  ;  and  thus  they  take 
their  rank  in  our  catalogue  of  nominable  objects. 

4th.  The  existences  which  surround  us  are  variously  related  to  ourselves,  and  to 
each  other;  these  relations  coming  under  our  cognizance  originate  ideas,  and  are 
thus  "  Objects  able  to  be  named."  The  principal  relations  are  Coevality  and 
Succession ;  Similarity  and  Dissimilarity  ;  Position  and  Quality. 

Of  these  four  classes  of  objects  ai'e  the  knowable  and  nam  cable  composed ; 
,  other  than  our  feelings,  our  minds,  the  ideas  resulting  from  external  objects, 
Sand  their  relations,  we  cannot  knozv,  for  these  only  can  reach  the  cognitive  spliei'e 
;  of  finite  mortals  such  as  we  are.  In  these  all  knowledge  is  comprehended ; 
|from  these  all  latent  truth  may  be  elicited  ;  and  upon  these  tlie  rational  faculty  has 
ample  scope  to  build  huge  columns  of  inferential  truth.  On  these  as  a  substratum, 
a  basis — 

"  That  wondrous  force  of  thought,  whicli,  mounting,  spurns 
This  dusky  spot,  and  measures  all  the  sky," 

has  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  to  construct  the  bright  edifice  of  science. 
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Excited   by  the  pleasure   imparted   through  this   knowledge,  the   mind  widens 
its  speculative  track,  and 

"Learns,  by  a  mortal  yeaminc;,  to  ascend 

Towards  a  higher  object." — IVnnlsworlh. 
"  For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 

Power's  pui-ple  robe,  or  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment — but  from  these 

Turning  disdainful  to  a  yreater  good. 

Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  will  disappear. 

And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene." — Akenside. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  errors  resulting  from  Lan- 
guage when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  "  Idols  of  the  Intellect ;"  meanwhile  we  will 
close  oiir  present  paper  with  a  rule  which  we  consider  necessary  for  tlie  proper 
conducting  of  speech  regarding  "  Names,  and  Objects  able  to  be  named :" — 

Always  use  your  words  in  the  proper  sense,  or  at  least  in  the  same  determinate  \ 
sense. 

By  attention  to  this  rule,  many,  if  not  all,  of  those  disputes  about  words, 
without  any  distinction  of  meaning,  which  have  disturbed,  deranged,  coteried,  and 
sectarianized  society,  might  be  avoided.  Human  life  is,  surely,  far  too  short  to  be 
thus  wasted  and  frittered  away  in  idle  logomachy  and  word-war ;  hence  we  should 
use  every  effort  not  only  to  gain  correct  ideas,  but  also  to  acquire  a  correct  method 
of  expressing  these  ideas  in  communicating  them  to  others.  As  we  have  already 
said,  there  cannot  be  any  communication  of  simple  ideas,  it  will  be  evident  that  our 
only  liability  to  error  wiU  be  in  the  use  of  words  denoting  those  which  are  complex; 
those  which  involve  more  than  the  mere  mental  operation  of  perceptivity.  When, 
therefore,  we  use  complex  designatives,  we  should  exercise  the  utmost  diligence  and 
caution  to  sum  up  in  our  minds,  as  accurately  and  completely  as  possible,  all 
the  component  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  ordinary  signs  ;  and  when  we  find  that 
the  conclusions,  or  inferences,  at  which  we  arrive,  are  incoincident  with,  or  different 
from,  those  deduced  by  the  authors  whom  we  read,  the  friends  with  whom  we 
converse,  or  the  parties  whom  we  controvert,  we  should  pause,  reflect,  and  re- 
examine the  words  used,  and  the  ideas  involved  in  them,  and  we  shall  most 
ft-equently  find  by  this  reflection  and  re-examination  the  cause  of  the  disagreement, 
dispute,  or  controversy.  If  you  write  or  speak,  define  your  terms — let  their  import 
in  your  mind  be  vinderstood  by  those  whom  you  address.  This  you  are  bound  to 
do ;  for  if  yoitr  conception  of  the  meaning  of  a  term  differs  from  that  entertained 
by  those  whom  you  seek  to  convince  by  your  argumentation,  how  can  you  expect 
they  will  agree  to  the  inferences  which  you  make  ?  How  happy  woxild  it  have 
been  for  man  had  this  simple  rule  been  attended  to !  How  much  has  hviman 
happiness  been  destroyed — how  much  has  human  progress  been  retarded — how 
much  has  the  advancement  of  knowledge  been  impeded  by  misapprehension  and 
mistake,  restilting  from  the  neglect  of  a  rule  so  obvious  and  utile  !     Never  seek  to 
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deceive,  strive  never  to  be  deceived  by  viords  ;  scrutinize,  examine,  and  re-examine 
them.  Let  no  means  be  left  untried  to  find  the  true  import  of  a  term.  Endeavour 
to  find  out  the  meaning  attached  to  words,  the  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  signs. 
See  that  no  forgery,  no  imposition,  is  practised  upon  you — that  each  expression 
used  is  genuine.  By  this  means  the  veil  of  sophistry  will  be  rent — the  equivocation 
of  double-dealing  hypocrisy  be  discovered — the  gloss  of  partizanship,  and  the 
colouring  of  sectarianism,  be  abraded.  The  demagogue,  the  schismatist,  the  quack, 
whether  medical,  moral,  social,  reUgious,  philosophical,  or  political,  will  be  un- 
masked.    Then  truth,  accompanied  by  Love,  and  followed  by  the  Graces,  will  rule 

a  happy  world — 

"  Arid  man,  at  whose  creation  God  rejoiced, 
No  more  in  darkness  of  the  spirit  dwell, 
But  with  a  bright,  recovered  soul  appear." 


I\ 


H. 


IS  WAE,  UNDEE  EVEEY  CIRCUMSTAlSrCE,  OPPOSED  TO 

CHEISTIANITY  ? 

AFFIRMATIVE   ARTICLE. — III. 


In  the  Eu'st  Number  of  this  periodical 
there  are  two  papers  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. With  J.  T.  Y.,  the  writer  of  the 
affirmative  article,  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  arguments  he  has  brouglit  forward 
are,  to  my  mind,  of  such  force,  that  liad 
I  previously  had  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  I  should  have  been  con- 
vinced by  his  reasoning.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  ai'ticle,  signed  W.W.,  and 
it  is  with  this  writer  I  propose  to  enter 
the  lists. 

Christianity,  as  a  system,  is  revealed 
in  the  JS'ew  Testament ;  its  sacred  prin- 
ciples are  there  enunciated — its  laws  dis- 
tinctly and  definitively  laid  down  :  and  as 
they  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  admitting 
of  neitlier  extension  nor  limitation,  every 
question,  viewed  in  its  bearings  on  Cliris- 
tianity,  must  be  submitted  to  this  stand- 
ard. This  particular  feature  in  the  dis- 
cussion W.  W.  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
of.  His  arguments  are  not  derived  from 
this  sacred  J3ook  ;  and  whatever  weight 
or  power  they  possess  is  certainly  not 
obtained  from  this  Divine  source  ;  ex^'c- 
diency,  rather  than  the  high,  holy,  and 
inflexible  natm'e  of  New  Testament  Chi-is- 


tianity,  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the  basis 
of  his  remarks  ;  as,  except  in  a  solitary 
instance,  not  one  argument  which  he  has 
advanced  in  defence  of  the  war  system 
is  derived  from  "tlie  Scriptures  of  truth:" 
and  this  one  (the  case  of  Meroz,  Judges 
V.  23)  only  exhibits  the  character  of  the 
earlier  dispensation,  and  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Christianity  is  essentially  a  religion  of 
•peace,  love,  and  mercy  ;  while  the  dis- 
pensation which  preceded  it  was  a  reli- 
gion of  strict  and  impartial  justice — • 
"An  eye  for  an  eye"  being  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  one,  while  "  love  your 
enemies"  is  the  benignant  motto  of  the 
other.  But  to  follow  W.  W.  a  little 
more  closely  tlirougli  the  line  of  argu- 
ment he  has  pursued  : — In  his  first  sen- 
tence he  says  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  circumstances  will  justify 
a  Christian  in  taking  up  arras  ;  here  we 
join  issue.  That  "circumstances  may 
arise,"  and  not  unfreqiier.tly  do,  in  which 
men,  both  as  individuals  and  as  commu- 
nities, find  it  necessary  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive, I  readily  admit :  but  that  any 
circumstance  will  render  it  the  impera- 
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five  duty  of  the  Christian  to  "  take  up 
arms,"  lam  prepai'cd  to  deny.  As  ah-eady 
stated,  Christianity  "  is  essentially  a  reli- 
gion of  love,  and  admits  of  no  vindic- 
tive principle :  it  suffers  none  of  its  dis- 
ciples to  strike  a  blow,  or  inflict  an 
injury,  not  even  in  self-defence :  but 
explicitly  says,  '  Vengeance  is  mine :  I 
will  repay  :  saith  the  Lord :'  its  great 
rounder,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  styled 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  prophecy 
the  'Prince  of  peace'  —  his  gospel  is 
designated  the  '  gospel  of  peace' — and 
the  paean  which  resoimded  through  the 
vault  of  heaven,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
advent  of  the  world's  Redeemer,  was 
'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  goodwill  toward  men'— the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  are  '  ministers  of  peace  ; ' 
its  heaven  is  described  as  'the  Kingdom  of 
peace,'  and  the  antepast  of  that  heaven 
enjoyed  by  the  believer  while  here  on 
earth  is  '  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.' " 

One  great  principle  laid  down  by 
W.  W.  is  that  "  Selfishness  is  the  leading 
characteristic  of  man,"  and  that  "  al- 
most all  the  frightful  evils  which  abound 
in  the  world  may  be  traced  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  great  motive  principle."  I 
think  so  too  :  and  thus  we  have  common 
ground  to  start  from.  But  so  far  from 
this  justifying  even  defensive  war,  I  con- 
tend that  the  gospel  is  designed  to  eradi- 
cate to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
this  selfish  principle  from  the  minds  of 
men.  What  says  its  "very  chiefest 
apostle"?  "  Charity  (or  love,  as  the  mar- 
gin renders  it)  seeketh  not  her  own ;  is 
not  easily  provoked"  (some  critics  say 
this  should  be,  "  is  not  provoked  at  all") ; 
"  thinketh  no  evil."  And  in  another 
place,  "Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but 
every  man  anotlier's  wealth."  The  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  are  as  much  op- 
posed to  selfishness  as  "good  to  evil, 
light  to  darkness,  Christ  to  Belial."  But 
further. 

Another  great  principle  laid  down  by 
W.  W.  is,  that  "  Man  possesses  the 
right  of  self-defence."  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent tJiis  also  is  true.  But  how  far  this 
right  extends,  is  the  very  point  in  dis- 
pute ;  not,  I  conceive,  to  the  taking  away 
the  life  of  an  individual.     But  admitting 


that  it  does,  will  this  argument  apply  to 
War  ?  Not  at  all !  Let  us  take  a  case 
(one  of  those  selected  by  W.  W.),  and 
see  how  far  the  analogy  holds  good — 
Rush,  for  instance.  He  murdered  his 
victims — he  took  away  the  lives  of  two 
human  beings,  and  expiated  the  offence 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  One  life,  in 
this  case  (in  the  eye  of  the  law),  atones 
for  the  destruction  of  two,  and  that  life  the 
life  of  the  culprit.  But  is  it  so  in  War  ? 
Thousands  of  lives  are  usually  sacrificed 
to  atone  for  one  offence.  The  persons 
slaughtered  are  not  the  culprits  (in  most 
instances  they  escape,  and  oftentimes  not 
a  hair  of  their  heads  is  injured),  and  the 
offence,  perhaps,  is  the  invasion  of  a  few 
feet  of  disputed  territory,  or  some  such 
trivial  matter.  Again,  War  is  a  lotlerif, 
and  the  chances  of  success  are  with  the 
strongest  and  best  disciplined.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  can  never  determine  the 
point  of  right  or  \vrong.  And  if  it  did, 
"What  then?"  Is  it  not  a  christian 
injunction,  "  Dearly  beloved.  Avenge  not 
yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath  ?"  The  principle  of  self-defence, 
then,  whether  in  an  individual,  a  com- 
munity, or  a  Government  as  tiie  repre- 
sentative of  a  community,  extends  thus 
far,  and  no  farther — to  the  establishment 
of  means  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  depredation,  to  repel  and 
resist  the  invader,  but  on  no  account  to 
punish  the  offending  party  to  the  extent 
of  deprivation  of  life,  seeing  that  He 
alone,  who  originally  gave  the  command 
"  to  live,"  has  the  right  to  revoke  that 
edict.  If  there  be  that  force  in  the 
Noachic  command,  for  which  the  advo- 
cates of  capital  punishtaent  contend, 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  it  applies 
equally  to  the  blood-stained  band  of 
I  "  hired  assassins"  who  ply  their  slaugh- 
terous vocation  on  "  the  field  of  battle," 
as  to  the  cold-blooded  villain  who 
stealthily  murders  the  innocent  in  his 
bed  ;  or,  presenting  a  pistol  to  his  brain, 
in  the  highway  or  on  the  common,  boldly, 
and  with  open  effrontery,  demands  "  his 
money  or  his  life." 

But  further.  "A  strictly  defensive 
war  is  a  palpable  absurdity."  Such  a  war 
was  never  ivaged^  and  in  all  probability 
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never  will  be ;  it  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  reason,  and  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  the  defensive,  when  closely 
pushed,  will  yield  the  point.  Where  is 
the  nation,  Christian  or  otherwise,  who, 
having  repeUed  the  invader  from  tlieir 
coasts,  would  not  feel  perfectly  justified 
to  push  the  victory  further  ;  and,  having 
acliievcd  a  complete  triumph,  to  render 
the  offending  party  tributary,  or  appro- 
priate to  itself  some  portion  of  the  con- 
quered nation  ?  All  war  is  aggressive  ! 
■ — more  or  less — it  ever  was,  and  ever 
will  be.  Our  national  defences  are  our 
national  disgrace!  They  show  that, 
while  we  pi-oi'ess,  as  a  nation,  the  loving 
religion  of  "  the  Prince  of  peace,"  we,  by 
oiu-  naval  and  militaiy  armaments,  dis- 
trust His  willingness,  and  deny  His 
power  to  guard,  protect,  and  save.  "Some 
trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses,  but 
we  will  dehght  in  the  Lord  our  God." 

Again.  War,  "  under  every  circum- 
stance, is  opposed  to  Christianity,"  because 
it  blunts  the  best  feelings  of  humanity, 
robs  the  Christian  of  his  love,  peace, 
longsutferiug,  gentleness,  goodness,  and 
meekness,  which  are,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ;"  and  in 
their  stead  fills  him  with  "  strifes,  sedi- 
tions, cnvyings,  murders,"  &c.,  which,  if 
we  believe  the  same  authority,  are  the 
"  works  of  the  flesh."  Wliat  is  the  evi- 
dence of  those  who  have  been  famous  in 
the  annals  of  War  ?  Listen  to  two  of 
them.  Tlie  Duke  of  Welhngtou  says, 
"  No  man,  with  any  scruples  of  con- 
science, is  fit  for  a  soldier ; "  and  Napo- 
leon, "  The  religious  man  has  no  business 
in  the  field  of  battle."     With  Channing 


we  think — "  War  is  the  concentration  of 
all  human  crimes,  it  tm-ns  a  man  into  a 
beast  of  prey." 

But  "  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, is  perfect."  It  is  not  like  any- 
thing of  mere  human  device,  capable  of 
emendation  and  improvement,  but  what 
it  was  in  the  day  when  it  was  first  pro- 
mulged,  it  is  now,  and  will  ever  remain. 
Its  founder  is  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  All 
Christians  believe  that  a  day  is  coming 
when  this  system  shall  be  the  universal 
religion  of  man,  that  "  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."  And  what  is  to 
be  the  special  glory  of  that  Millennial 
era  ?  Hear  the  conclusion  of  Isaiah's 
beautiful  description:  "They  shall  not 
hurt,  nor  destroy,  in  all  my  holy  moun- 
tain, saith  the  Lord."  I  would  ask  W.W. 
whether  Christianity  is  not  designed  as 
effectually  to  save  its  professors  in  the 
present  age,  as  when  a  great  voice  shall 
be  heard  in  heaven,  saying,  "  The  king- 
doms of  this  world  have  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  God,  and  of  his  Clu-ist  ?" 

"After  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
svibject  iinder  consideration,"  the  writer 
hereof  "  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  circumstances"  cannot  possibiy 
"arise  in  the  present,"  or  any  other  state 
of  society,  which  can  "  in  any  measure" 
justify,  much  less  "render  it  the  impera- 
tive duty"  of  the  Chi-istian  man  to  cake 
up  arms. 

"  The  (living  u])  a  single  tear  lias  more 
Of  holiest  laine  Ihan  shedding  seas  of  gore." 

J.  P.  C. 


NEGATIVE     ARTICLE. — III. 


In  attempting  to  prove  the  position 
which  I  have  taken,  I  shall  address  my- 
self to  the  arguments  used  by  J.  T.  Y. 
m  the  first  Number  of  the  Controver- 
sialist. But  before  doing  so,  I  will  just 
premise  that  I  am  as  sincei-e  an  enemy 
to  war  as  the  writer  referred  to ;  but  it 
does  not  follow,  because  a  man  hate  a 
given  thing,  that  the  thing  itself  is 
wrong.  Wc  can  have  no  doubt  but  that 
all  war  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God. 
But  why  is  it  hateful  ?  Because  it  is  a 
consequence   of  the   fall  of  man.     The 


question  then  arises,  Ts  it  lawful  for  any 
one  to  be  engaged  in  a  thing  that  is 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Now  War, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  a  hateful 
thing ;  but  who  can  deny  that  God  did 
often  command  his  peculiar  people  to 
go  forth  to  battle  agahist  their  enemies  ? 
When  God  gave  those  commands,  did 
he  love  war  ?  surely  not,  but  he  allowed 
his  people  to  engage  in  it  for  their  own 
defence.  The  opponents  of  all  war  can 
tell  us  that  the  spirit  of  Cliristianity 
is  altogetlier  different  from  that  of  the 
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Old  Testament  :  assuming,  for  argu-  | 
nient's  sake,  that  it  is,  it  does  not  follow  1 
that  God  is  changeable.  We  see  most 
clearly  that  God  hates  war ;  that  he 
has  ever  done  so,  and  yet,  in  his  Word, 
he  commands  armies  to  go  forth  to 
battle,  and  tells  a  people  that  they  may 
flglit  in  the  defence  of  their  homes  and 
country.  The  Bible  emphatically  de- 
clares that  God  changes  not.  If,  then, 
God  changes  not,  how  is  it  to  be  proved 
that  it  is  now  contrary  to  his  will,  that 
man  should  now  defend  his  home  from 
the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  first 
question  proposed  by  J.  T.  Y. — 

"  Ought  a  Christian  ever  to  take,  or 
risk  the  taking,  the  life  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, in  national,  social,  or  personal  de- 
fence?" To  tliis  he  intimates  that  the 
following  words  of  Christ  give  a  nega- 
tive :  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  tliat 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  des- 
liitefull}'  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
And  then  crowns  the  whole  by  asking, 
"  Can  a  man  shoot  one  whom  he  loves?" 
I  fearlessly  affirm  that  a  man  may  shoot 
another  without  feeling  anything  but 
compassion  or  Christian  charity  towards 
him.  Arc  men's  actions  always  an  index 
of  their  minds  ?  Are  we  to  judge  of 
the  cliaracter  of  God  by  his  dealmgs  with 
wicked  men  ?  I  might  just  as  well  ac- 
cuse God  of  malignant  feelings  for  cast- 
ing sinners  into  hell,  as  to  insinuate  that 
a  soldier  necessarily  hates  tliosc  whom 
lie  slays.  What  is  it  that  draws  God's 
vengeance  vipon  man  ?  It  is  his  crimes. 
And  what  is  it  tliat  God  hates  ?  Is  it 
man  himself,  or  his  deeds  ?  God  loves 
all  men,  but  he  hates  their  crimes.  Now, 
R  Christian  man,  wlien  figliting  m  de- 
fence of  liis  home  and  his  country,  may 
be  filled  with  Christian  love  towards 
those  wlio  are  striving  to  take  away  his 
life  and  destroy  his  nation,  and  at  the 
same  time  oppose  theu*  wicked  actions. 
Let  us  follow  out  the  import  of  tlie 
suggestion  of  J.  T.  Y.,  and  it  must  fol- 
low that  to  inflict  any  pain  or  suffering 
upon  our  fellow-creaUu'cs,  is  a  proof  of 
hatred.  Such  an  idea  is  absurd.  Are 
all  our  courts  of  justice  occvipied  by 
mahgnant  beings,  who  sit  on  purpose  to 


carry  out  the  hateful  feelings  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  to 
resist  the  evil  deeds  of  men  is  the  readiest 
and  the  kindest  way  to  act  towards  them  ? 
Is  it  not  kindness  to  oppose  the  drunk- 
ard, and,  if  we  can,  hinder  him  indulg- 
ing in  his  baneful  habit  ?  Is  it  unkind 
to  inflict  corporeal  punishment  on  the 
young  thief,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  st02> 
him  in  his  wrong  career  ?  In  a  word,  if 
it  is  cruel  and  hateful  to  op]DOse  men  by 
force  of  arms,  when  engaged  in  spoiling 
states  and  nations,  it  is  equally  cruel,  and 
even  more  cruel  and  hateful,  to  ])reveut 
men  from  committing  lesser  crimes.  If 
we  are  to  depend  only  on  God's  protec- 
tion to  preserve  life,  surely  we  ought 
never  to  combine  to  protect  and  defend 
property,  which  is  of  far  less  value  than 
hfe.  A  man  may  figlit  in  defence  of  his 
home  and  his  country,  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  law  of  love.  If  a  Chris- 
tian allows  a  horde  of  barbarians  to 
overrun  his  country,  rather  than  fight  to 
prevent  them,  what  becomes  of  his  love 
to  his  wife,  his  children,  and  liis  own 
people  ?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  law  of  love 
to  leave  those  who  are  committed  to  our 
care  undefended,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
barbarous  men  ?  St.  Paul  says  that  he 
wlio  neglects  his  family  is  worse  than  a 
heathen. 

Can  we  cease  to  defend  our  own 
homes,  and  not  neglect  our  families  ?  Is 
the  life  of  a  bai'barian,  or  a  ruffian,  to  be 
more  respected  than  the  life  of  a  wife,  a 
parent,  or  a  child?  Are  we  to  sacrifice 
all  the  kiiuUy  charities  of  our  homes, 
because  it  seems  a  dreadful  thing  to  hurry 
a  sinner  into  eternity !  Let  us  banish 
such  a  morbid  philanthropy  !  It  is  not 
the  man  who  kills,  defending  the  right, 
that  hurries  the  sinner  into  eternity  ;  it 
is  the  crime  of  him  who  dies.  What  a 
world  woidd  this  be  if  the  lawless  pas- 
sions of  men  were  permitted  to  expend 
themselves  without  any  opposition!  We, 
therefore,  infer  that  a  man  can  shoot  a 
fellow-man,  and  at  the  same  time  love 
him  as  a  fellow-creature. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  mur- 
der is  a  great  crime ;  and  tliat  he  who 
stands  by  and  sees  another  commit  mur- 
der without  an  eflbrt  to  prevent  it,  is  a 
partaker  of  the  guilt.     If  it  is  wrong  to 
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commit  raurder,  it  is  equally  wrong  to 
permit  others  to  do  it,  when  we  have  the 
power  to  prevent  them.  Self-murder  or 
suicide  is  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  ;  and 
being  so,  it  follows  that  those  who  do 
not  take  proper  precaution  to  preserve 
their  life,  are  guilty  of  self-murder.  We 
are  commanded  to  do  no  murder,  not  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  ourselves.  Are 
we,  then,  permitted  to  neglect  that 
sacred  boon,  life,  so  as  to  let  another 
take  it  from  vis  ?  I  trow  not.  If  I  am 
not  permitted  to  take  away  my  own  life, 
I  cannot  be  permitted  to  allow  anotlier 
to  take  it.  I  ask  in  all  sincerity,  if  I 
sliould  not  be  a  self-murderer  were  I  to 
stand  and  be  shot,  rather  than  risk  the 
hfe  of  my  assailant,  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe  ?  I  may  be  told  that  God 
can  deliver  me  from  all  dangers :  it  is 
true  that  he  can,  but  am  I  to  wait  for  a 
direct  interference  from  God,  when  the 
means  of  defence  are  in  my  own  reach  ? 
If  I  am,  then  I  argue  that  I  have  as 
much  riglit  to  expect  God  to  cure  me  in 
sickness,  without  using  remedies,  as 
that  I  should  trust  only  to  him  when 
assailed  by  my  fellow-man.  It  is  said 
that  the  New  Testament  gives  no  direct 
command  either  for  or  against  "defen- 
sive war."  But  it  is  affirmed  that  its 
spu'it  is  entirely  against  it.  We  wiU 
direct  our  attention  to  a  few  facts  which, 
to  our  mind,  seem  to  prove  that  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  does  sanc- 
tion, or  at  least  allow,  defensive  war. 

In  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  liim, 
on  one  occasion,  in  danger  from  his  own 
countrj'men ;  he  was  rescued  by  the 
Homan  soldiers,  and  placed  in  safe  keep- 
ing. While  confined  in  the  stronghold, 
tlie  Jews  conspired  to  take  his  life  :  the 
fact  was  made  known  to  Paul,  and, 
through  his  interference,  divulged  to  tlie 
Boman  authorities  in  the  place.  What 
were  the  consequences  flowing  from  this 
revelation?  why,  St.  Paul  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  band  of  pagan 
soldiers.  (See  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-third  chajiters  of  the  Acts.)  It 
may  be  answered  that  no  lives  were  lost 
on  that  occasion.  True,  no  lives  were 
lost,  but  a  principle  was  confirmed  :  St. 
Paul  plainly  indicated  that  it  is  lawful  to 


use   arms   to   defend   oneself  from   the 
murderous  treachery  of  his  fellow-men. 
Neither  will  the  objection  be  valid,  that 
St.  Paul  himself  does  not  ajipear  to  have 
taken  arms.     He  availed  himself  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  arms  of  the 
Romans.     Did  St.  Paul  imagine,  when 
he  placed  himself  under  tlie  protection 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  would 
allow   the   Jews    to    take   him   without 
bloodshed  ?    I  think  not.     He  knew  well 
tliat  a  Roman  army  would  not  quietly 
allow  any  person  to  oppose  them.     But 
was  St.  JPaul  devoid  of  true  faith  ?     Did 
he  not  believe   that   God  could  deUver 
liiin  without  the  use  of  soldiers  ?      He 
fully  kiiisw  this,  but  he  also  kne%v  that  as 
God  had  made  known  to  him  his  dan- 
ger,  it  would  be  presumptuous  on  his 
part  not  to  avail  himself  of  those  means 
of  defence  wliich,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  were 
at  his  command.     If,  then,  defensive  war 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  if  I  may  not  make  use  of  arms  and  risk 
the  life  of  my  fellow-creature  in  my  own 
defence,  could  St.  Paid  know  what  he 
was  doing  when  he  placed  himself  imder 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  soldiers  ? 
J.  T.  Y.  seems  to  lay  much  stress  upon 
the   following   text    of   Scripture,   as    a 
proof  that  all   War  is   contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel :    "  Dearly  beloved, 
avenge  not  yourselves  :  vengeance  is  mine, 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."     It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  he  does  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  passage  he 
quotes  :  unfortunately  for  his  argument, 
the  passage  in  question  has  no  reference 
to    defensive  war.      The  apostle   is    ex- 
horting us  not  to  be  revengeful ;    but, 
when  we  have  suffered  a  personal  injury, 
to  bear  it  patiently,  and  as  Christians  to 
leave  the  vengeance  to  God.     Now,  what 
connexion  is  there  between  revenge,  and 
a  man's  endeavour  to    prevent  another 
committing   a   fault  ?      The   apostle    is 
telling  us  how  to  act  after  an  injury  is 
done ;  by  no  means  can  he  be  made  to 
say.    Do  not  attempt  to  hinder  a  man 
from  taking  your  life  or  your  pro|3erty. 
J.  T.  Y.  speaks   about  the  illegality  of 
taking   the   law  into    our   own   hands? 
Is,  then,  the  act   of  opposing   a  crime 
takinsf   the   law    into    our  own  hands  ? 
What  law,   human  or  Divine,  do  men 
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take  into  their  own  hands,  when  they 
resist  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe,  or 
the  attempts  of  a  midniglit  assassin  ? 
Surely  all  will  admit  that  there  must  be 
a  vast  difference  between  acting  so  as  to 
prevent  a  crime,  and  attempting  to 
punish  it  when  committod.  If,  then,  I 
act  only  in  self-defence,  I  am  striving  to 
prevent  murder.  Should  I  kill  my  as- 
sailant, I  am  not  taking  the  law  into  my 
own  hands,  I  am  simply  doing  what 
every  man  ought, — I  am  preventing  the 
crime  of  murder. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  then,  for- 
bids revenge ;  but  it  does  not  forbid  de- 
fensive war.  I  fear  that  J.  T.  Y.  has 
been  led  astray  by  his  own  good  feel- 
ings ;  and  that  he  has  too  hastily  come  to 
a  conclusion,  when  he  affirms  that  the 
maxims  of  Christianity  "  iiivolve  the 
condemnation  of  War  in  every  form  and 
guise."  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  must 
be  gathered  from  the  sayings  and  ex- 
amples of  those  who  wrote  the  New 
Testament. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  contains  advice  to  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  fight  in  support  of  law  and 
order. 

John  the  Baptist  was  questioned  by 
soldiers  as  to  what  they  should  do. 
Now,  did  he  teach  them  that  their  pro- 
fession was  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God  ? 
He  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  inti- 
mated, in  my  opinion,  that  a  man  may 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  right ;  and 
that  the  profession  of  arms  is  not  unlaw- 
ful or  unholy.  His  answer  to  the  sol- 
diers was,  "Do  violence  to  no  man, 
neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content 
with  your  wages."  Here  John  plainly 
teUs  them  to  continue  to  accept  the 
wages  of  war,  but  not  to  addict  them- 
selves to  its  excesses.  I  ask.  Was  John 
unmformed  as  to  what  was  the  natm'e 
of  that  work  which  a  soldier  performed 
before  he  was  entitled  to  his  wages  ? 
John  knew  that  a  soldier  was  paid  to 
fight.  Strange  that  he  shoidd  tell  sol- 
diers to  content  themselves  with  the 
wages  of  war,  if  all  war  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  may  be  uj'ged, 
that  John  is  not  so  true  a  giiide  in  these 
matters  as  Jesus  Christ.  But  can  any 
deny  that  the  words  of  John  form  a  part 


and  parcel  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  St- 
Luke  did  not  write  this  passage  till  long 
after :  and  surely  he  would  not  have  in- 
serted such  advice  if  it  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  his  gospel.  It  is 
written  as  with  a  sunbeam,  that  men  may 
be  soldiers  and  receive  the  wages  of  war, 
providing  they  never  fight  excepting  in  a 
righteous  cause.  I  have  adduced  the 
example  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  words  of 
John  tlie  Baptist,  recorded  by  St.  Luke; 
which,  taken  as  they  stand,  in  their 
grammatical  sense,  allow  men  to  fight  in 
the  defence  of  life,  liberty,  home,  and 
country.  Having  thus  answered  by 
Scripture,  I  think,  the  arguments  of 
J.  T  .Y.,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  method  proposed 
for  adoption  by  those  who  deny  the  lega- 
lity of  defensive  war.  They  would  have 
us  offer  no  physical  opposition  to  the  in- 
vasion of  either  a  foreign  foe,  or  tlie  no 
less  dangerous  and  destructive  ambition 
of  a  domestic  enemy.  The  only  wea- 
pons they  deem  lawful  are  prayer,  faith, 
and  persuasion.  Now,  all  these  ougiit  to 
be  used  before  physical  force  should  be 
tried ;  but  when  the  foe  still  comes 
madly  on,  we  should  then  present  to  his 
front  the  rampart  of  steel.  It  is  not  our 
business  that  he  wdl  run  upon  instant 
death.  God  has  decreed  that  nations 
and  governments  should  defend  the  ter- 
ritory he  has  committed  to  them,  from 
the  devastation  of  a  barbarous  horde. 
What  wotdd  now  be  the  state  of  Europe 
if  it  had  never  resisted  the  fierce  and 
despotic  Turk  ?  Was  it  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God  that  those  barbarians  should 
turn  back  the  tide  of  freedom  and  civili- 
zation, and  cover  the  fau'  fields  of  Eu- 
rope with  a  dark  superstition  and  tyran- 
nical rule?  We,  who  enjoy  the  rights 
purchased  for  us  by  the  blood  of  our 
ancestors,  liave  no  fan'  reason  for  saying 
that  God  requires  we  should  consider 
them  worthless  as  compared  with  the 
blood  of  those  who  attack  them.  It  is 
not  rehgion  that  requires  to  be  defended 
by  the  force  of  arms.  If  it  was  our 
rehgion  that  was  attacked,  we  ouglit  then 
to  stand  by  and  see  the  work  of  the 
Lord  :  but  it  is  civilization,  the  progress 
of  the  human  species,  and  social  ties, 
that  are  at  stake.  Now,  if  we  are  not  to 
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fight  for  Clu-ist  and  liis  kingdom  with 
cai-nal  weapons,  which  I  admit,  nowhere 
can  it  be  shown  that  we  are  not  to  de- 
fend ciTihzation,  human  progress,  and 
social  ties.  Prayer  for  our  homes  would 
be  mocking  God,  if  we  left  them  unde- 
fended, at  the  mercy  of  a  wild  and 
savage  horde.  If  we  have  not  the  means 
at  hand  whereby  to  defend  them,  we  may 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  God ; 
but  if  we  are  a  large  community,  what 
mockery,  what  presumption  to  suppose 
that  God  win  defend  us,  when  we  re- 
fuse to  use  the  means  he  places  in  our 
hands !  This  is  an  age  when  prayer 
and  faith  must  be  evidenced  by  works. 
We  must,  in  the  matter  of  defensive  war, 
imitate  tlie  example  of  the  Jews  building 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem— never  leave  oif 
our  duties  to  attack  our  foes,  but  if  at- 
tacked, then  throw  aside  for  the  moment 
the  implements  of  peace,  that  we  may 


I'esist  the  efforts  of  those  who  wotild  rob 
us  of  our  blessings.  If  the  principle  of 
defensive,  and  only  defensive  war,  were 
adopted,  there  woidd  then  be  universal 
peace.  It  is  foUy  to  suppose  that  war 
will  end  until  the  nations  learn  righteous- 
ness ;  and  it  is  greater  folly  to  suppose 
that  will  be  brought  about  by  civilized 
nations  allowing  their  uncivihzed  neigh- 
bours to  overrun  them.  Our  duty,  then, 
is  to  use  our  most  strennoiis  efforts  to 
spread  far  and  wide  the  gospel  of  our 
God.  That  gospel  will  teach  all,  that 
murder,  rapine,  and  war,  are  contrary 
to  the  real  interests  of  men,  and  the  » 
true  fear  of  God.  But,  until  the  na- 
tions adopt  that  gospel,  it  behoves  those 
who  have  received  it,  to  be  on  tlieu' 
guard,  and  never  to  let  the  barba- 
rian turn  back  that  flood  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious privileges  which  they  enjoy. 
Gosport.  W.  T. 
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NEGATIVE    AETICLE. — I. 


Pheexologt  (from  <bpiv  and  Xoyoc) 
signifies  a  discourse  iipon  the  Mind ; 
and  is  applied  to  that  science  which 
teaches  that,  from  the  conformation,  size, 
and  relative  proportions  of  the  cranium, 
or  skuU,  the  ability,  dispositions,  pecu- 
liarities, and  nature  of  the  mind  may  be 
discovered.  The  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based,— the  "fundamental  facts" 
from  which  it  originates,  are  these : — 
1st.  The  brain  is  the  organ  or  mental 
manifestation.  2nd.  That  as  it  is  a  law 
of  organic  being  that  no  function  is  per- 
formed but  by  its  appropriate  organ ; 
and  different  functions  are  never  executed 
by  the  same  organ :  so  each  faculty,  or 
power  of  mind,  must  have  its  own  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  organ.  3rd.  Every 
mental  act  must,  therefore,  produce  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  its  own  cerebric  in- 
sti-ument ;  and  as,  by  the  natural  law  of 
all  organisms,  action  produces  develop- 
ment— so,  4th.  This  cerebral  develop- 
ment wiU  be  the  guage  of  mental  activity 


and  power.  5th.  The  perfection  of  the 
cranial  periphery  will  be  relative  to  the 
pei'fection  of  Mind.  6th.  Therefore  the 
study  of  the  cerebral  organism  is  the 
study  of  the  mind,  so  far  forth  as  it  is 
cognoscible  by  us.  We  think  this  is  a 
candid  and  unbiassed  statement  of  the 
specif  califies  of  this  science — at  least  we 
have  not  Jcnoiniigly  set  up  a  "  man  of 
straw"  for  the  purpose  of  sccurmg  an  easy 
victory.  We  wish  merely  to  give  a  plain, 
concise,  correct  synopsis  of  what  we  bc- 
heve  to  be  the  axiomata  of  Phrenology, 
in  order  that,  if  we  have  been  mistaken  in 
deducing  its  falsity  from  these  premises, 
the  faulty  premises  may  be  immediately 
detected  and  pointed  out,  and  om-selves, 
as  well  as  those  who  believe  with  us,  may 
be  enabled  to  correct  our  inference,  by 
the  amendment  of  the  premises  from 
which  it  was  derived.  In  the  part  wliich 
we  shall  bear  in  the  present  controversy, 
we  do  not  intend  to  involve  tlie  argu- 
ment with  quips  and  quiUets  rcgarduig 
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the  minuticE  of  the  science.  We  will  leave 
to  some  "  abler  pen"  the  anatomical  and 
materialistic  confutations  to  which  it  may 
be  obnoxious ;  and  shall  not,  at  least  in 
the  present  stage,  embairass  the  question 
by  any  debate  concerning  the  accuracy  of 
the  organology  most  generally  adopted. 
The  objection  which  we  intend  to  ad- 
vance goes  deeper  than  this,  is  more 
fundamentally  a  portion  of  the  science. 
It  concerns  itself  with  what  we  consider 
the  "chief  corner-stone"  of  the  edifice. 
We  most  frankly  admit  that,  when  we 
read  the  principal  treatises  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  conversed  with  one  of  its  ablest 
expounders,  we  found  much  to  captivate 
and  charm  us  in  the  apparently  easy  me- 
thod by  which  they  proposed  to  vmloose 
the  Gordian  knots  of  Metaphysics,  and 
the  seemingly  lucid  and  accurate  explana- 
tions of  the  thought-formative  powers. 
In  the  repository  of  facts  which  they 
have  thrown  open  to  inspection,  we 
fondly  imagined  that  a  true  and  ready 
solution  of  the  intricacies  of  metaphysical 
inquiry  could  be  found.  We  thought 
"  the  winter  of  oiu-  discontent"  was  now 
about  to  be  "  made  glorious  summer"  by 
these  metaphysics  for  the  million  ;  but 
our  expectations  were  soon  proved  futile, 
our  hopes,  like  early  spring  blossoms, 
soon  withered.  We  soon  learned  that 
superficiality  and  apparency  were  the 
characteristics  of  this  system  of  mental 
philosophy  ;  and  that,  in  truth,  it  was 
not  what  it  seemed.  It  is  this  point 
which  we  are  about  to  set  ourselves  to 
pi'ove.  In  doing  so  we  are  not  neces- 
sitated to  expi'ess  our  beUef  in  any  par- 
ticular school  of  soul-science,  or  to  enter 
into  any  contention  concerning  any  mode 
of  cranial  mapology.  We  do  not  require 
to  hint  whether  we  have  been  under  the 
pupUage  of  Kant,  Reid,  Spinoza,  or  Berk- 
ley, nor  engage  in  making  a  catalogue  of 
the  differences  of  classification  between 
Grail,  Vimont,  and  Combe.  We  know 
that  Metaphysicians  are  frequently  styled, 
and  perhaps  not  without  some  reason, 

"  Gens  ratione  ferox  et  mentem  pasta  chimaeris."  * 

We,  if  successful  in  our  attempt,  will 
show  that  the  Phrenologists  are,  at  least, 

•  "  A  race  fierce  lor  logic,  and  feeding  on  ab- 
sui'dities." 


in  an  equal  predicament,  and  that  "those 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  be 
the  first  to  tlu-ow  stones."  But  enough 
of  prelude ! 

Pln-enology  has  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  a  fact,  viz. — That  there 
is  a  means  of  discovering  the  mental 
nature  of  individuals  by  the  external 
formation  of  the  brain.  It  asserts  that 
the  brain  being  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  action  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  exertion  of  the  nmid — i.  e., 
thought — the  greater  will  be  its  develop- 
ment. Hence,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  best  developed  bram  is  the 
index  of  the  most  powerful  mind ;  the 
instrument  of  mental  action,  the  more 
nearly  it  approaches  perfection,  will  the 
more  readily  give  manifestation  to  the 
thought-power  within.  Phrenology  does 
not  employ  itself  with  considerations 
regarding  the  actor,  but  the  means  of 
action — inquires  what  are  the  outward 
indications  of  mind  whi(;h  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  an  individual's  mental 
nature — is  engaged  in  ascertaining  the 
certitude  of  a  theorem — a  hypothesis 
that  each  faculty  of  mind  has  a  particu- 
lar organ,  through  wliich  it  manifests 
itself — whei'e  that  organ  is  situated — 
what  are  the  evidences  of  its  prominence 
or  deficiency.  Pln-enology  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  material  universe,  capable 
of  producing  sensations — an  organ,  the 
brain,  for  the  reception  of  these  sensations 
— individual  compartments  of  that  brain 
possessed  of  exclusive  power  to  receive 
particular  impressions  —  and  fi-om  the 
development  of  these  receptive  organs 
judges  concerning  the  dispositions,  pecu- 
harities,  and  activity  of  the  internal 
intellectual  resident.  Psychology  begins 
at  the  reverse  point,  it  consults  con- 
sciousness, finds  therein  evidence  of  the 
mind's  existence — a  power  m  the  human 
being  which  takes  cognizance  of  outward 
unpressions,  and  is  excited  to  action  by 
them.  Here,  then,  we  signahze  the 
dilemma  of  Phrenologists:  materiahsm — 
meaning  by  that  the  cerebral  manifesta- 
tion of  mental  exertion — is  the  point  of 
mquu'y  on  which  Phrenology  throws 
light.  Spiritualism,  i.  e.,  the  ideative- 
thinking  power,  is  the  object  upon  which 
the  mental  pliHosopher  expends  his  ex- 
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ertions.  Phrenology  interrogates  the  or- 
ganization of  man  as  to  its  physical 
capacity  to  receive  impressions,  and 
manifest  thought ;  Psycliology  questions 
tlie  cognitive  powders  themselves.  The 
former  is  incapable,  upon  its  own  pre- 
mises, of  yielding  a  sufficient  solution 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  student  regarding 
thought,  and  its  component  parts  ;  it  is 
able  to  lead  us  to  the  sensation-receptive 
organ, but  here  its  mission  ends.  Another 
guide  is  required  to  lead  us  into  tlie 
arcana  of  mind.  The  latter  accepts  this 
office  by  the  aid  of  consciousness  ;  it 
watches  the  impinging  of  the  sensation, 
marks  the  effect  which  it  produces,  and 
describes  the  process  of  intellectual 
action.  Here,  then,  is  the  dilemma.  If 
the  brain  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and 
Phrenology  be  engaged  in  investigations 
regarding  the  manifestive  power  of  that 
organ,  can  it  be  a  system  of  mental 
philosophj'  ?  Either  the  mind  is  the 
result  of  the  physical  organization,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  ?.y,  Phrenology  may  be  a 
science  of  mind,  if  it  is  not,  it  cannot 
be  so ;  for  it  cannot  give  information  re- 
garding that  concerning  which  it  makes 
no  inquiries.  With  regard  to  physical 
thought-receptive  and  thought-manifest- 
ing power,  it  may  give  information,  but 
regarding  iJiewiff/I  operations  and  ideation, 
its  instructions  are  plainly  irrelevant. 
The  premises  predicate  nothing  concern- 
ing mind  :  any  conclusion,  therefore,  re- 
garding mind,  is  a  clear  "  non  sequit%ir" 
and  the  whole  science  is  not  only  false, 
but  is  plainly  a  misnomer. .  Craniology 
may  be  true,  may  teach  the  relation 
between  mental  endowment  and  cerebral 
perfection ;  but  this  is  not  Phrenology, 
is  not  mind-knowledge,  it  is  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  instrument  of  mental  mani- 
festation. But  upon  every  principle 
except  materialism — in  its  ordinary  sense 
— the  instrument,  and  that  by  which  the 
instnmient  is  vised,  are  diiferent,  not  ! 
identical.  I  am  not  charging  Phrenology  | 
with   materialism,    but   explaining   the 

AFFIRMATIVE 

I  AM  by  no  means  disposed  to  go  to 
the  full  extent  to  which  some  Phreno- 
logists have  proceeded  ;  and  while  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  there  is  much 


fallacy  of  the  assertion  that  'Phrenology 
is  the  only  accurate  exponent  of  mental 
philosophy,  by  proving  that  it  cognosces 
the  material  organ  of  mind,  not  tlie 
mind  itself ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  the 
philoso]ihy  of  that  concerning  which,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  science,  it  takes  no  cog- 
nizance, and  can  gain  no  knowledge.  "We 
do  not  write  to  make  unjust  aspersions, 
or  by  raising  prejudices  to  gain  a  point 
— we  are  not  emulous  of  victory,  but 
desu'ous  of  attaining  truth ;  we  wish  to 
sliow  that  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  inference 
on  which  Phrenology  founds  its  present 
claims,  by  showing  that  these  claims  are 
incorrect.  When  we  prove  its  assump- 
tions false,  we  are  warranted  in  asserting 
that  Phrenology  is  untrue.  Either 
thought,  reason,  belief,  volition,  are  the 
I'csults  of  man's  exquisite  organic  per- 
fection, or  there  must  be  a  distinct  entity, 
of  which  these  are  the  phenomena.  If, 
as  physiologists  assert,  the  heart  ancl 
brain  of  a  frog  and  a  philosopher  are 
composed  of  similar  muscular  fibre  and 
nervous  matter,  intellectuality  must 
either  reside  in  the  brain,  as  the  result 
of  its  organic  superiority,  or  there  must 
be  an  invisible,  immaterial  agent  which 
manifests  it.  So  far  as  organic  qualities. 
Phrenology,  as  a  branch  of  pliysiology, 
may  inform  us  :  bvit  concerning  mmd,  it 
is,  and  must  be  dumb.  Materialism  or 
spiritualism !  —  Choose  between  them. 
One  you  must  adopt.  If  the  former,  there 
being  no  mind.  Phrenology  cannot  be  a 
philosopliy  of  mind  ;  if  the  latter,  mind 
not  being  the  object  investigated,  all  pre- 
dications concerning  it  are  irrelevant, 
and  Phrenology  cannot  be  a  philosophy 
of  mind.  Craniology  can  elude  this 
dilemma,  by  confining  its  pretensions 
solely  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cerebral 
physical  functions  ;  Phrenology  cannot, 
for  it  aims  at  establishing  itself  as  the  only 
true  mental  philosophy — the  philosophy 
of  that  which  comes  not  under  its  cogni- 
tion ! !  S.  N. 


ARTICLE. — I. 

truth  in  the  science,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  minute  nomes  or  districts  into 
which  they  have  mapped  the  head  (and 
which,   too,   in    many   instances,    seem 
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gratuitous  and  fanciful)  expose  their 
views  to  ridicule  and  suspicion.  This, 
however,  is  an  abuse  not  legitimately 
chargeable  on  the  science  itself,  which 
seems  to  be  based  in  truth  as  far  as  my 
obsei'vations  have  been  carried.  Truth 
may  suffer  very  materially  by  injudicious 
opposition  to  what  may,  in  due  time, 
be  estabhshed  on  the  surest  inductive 
grounds.  Pln-euology  may  or  may  not 
fall ;  if  it  be  true  it  never  can. 

But  if  Plirenology  involves  either 
materialism  or  fatalism,  I  should  not 
hesitate  on  its  instant  rejection.  A  legi- 
timate Phrenology  says  no  more,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  Scriptures  have  already 
taught  us,  and  what  every  man  must 
feel,  viz.,  that  there  do  exist  evU  pro- 
pensities, but  amid  the  ruin  of  fallen 
nature,  there  is  stQl  suiBcient  evidence 
in  the  existence  of  better  principles — 
intellectual  faculties  which  are  living 
legends  that  incontestably  prove  "  God 
made  man  upright,  though  he  has  sought 
out  for  himself  many  inventions,"  that 
though  "  the  gold  has  become  dim,"  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  period  in  liistory 
when  man  walked  with  God  amid  the 
garden  of  creation,  enjoyed  his  favom' 
and  held  converse  with  his  great  Bene- 
factor. Wliat  do  these  propensities  prove, 
but  that  "  when  we  would  do  good,  evd  is 
present  with  us  ?"  Had  there  been  no 
manifestation  of  better  principles  of 
action,  which  were  sufficient  to  counter- 
act these  adverse  and  evil  propensities, 
there  might  have  been  some  pretence  for 
the  charge  of  fatalism — there  might  have 
been  some  pretence  for  the  charge  of 
fidlacy  ;  as  the  case  however  stands,  there 
is  none  whatever. 

T  really  can  discover  no  grounds  for 
the  charge  of  evil  against  Phrenology. 
The  mind,  distinct  fi'om  matter,  and 
altogether  an  independent,  immaterial 
being,  proclaims  its  existence ,  by  the 
manifestation  of  distinct  organs ;  and 
what  does  this  teach  ?  simply  that  mind 
can  put  its  impress  on  matter,  and  is, 
therefore,  superior  to  it  in  power.  These 
manifestations  prove  that  we  are  richly 
gifted  by  God:  whether  the  boon  be- 
queathed by  the  Divine  "  Giver  of  every 
good,"  be  improved  or  not,  does  not 
affect   the  question.      The  creature  be- 


comes chargeable  with  a  derehction  of 
duty  by  suffering  these  talents  to  run  to 
waste,  and  is  responsible  for  their  non- 
improvement.  That  mind  should  ope- 
rate on  matter,  is  only  a  proof  of  its  inde- 
pendence of,  and  superiority  to  it,  and 
may  be  safely  admitted.  Plirenology 
seems  to  require  no  more.  The  organs 
of'  benevolence,  veneration,  and  other 
kindred  organs,  will  keep  in  clieck  and 
subordination  the  inferior  principles  and 
propensities ;  and  even  these  last,  when 
touched  by  the  re-moulding  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  be  turned  into  a 
happier  channel,  and  act  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. Thus  affected  and  operated  upon, 
the  organ  of  "  combativeness"  may  em- 
ploy its  powers  "  to  fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith,"  the  Christian  warfare.  Paul 
offers  lis  an  admirable  example  of  this 
description.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
remarkable  liistory,  by  his  own  account, 
he  bitterly  persecuted  the  first  Christians, 
being  "  exceeding  mad  against  them  :"  in 
his  noble  defence,  before  Agrippa  and 
Festus,  lie  said,  "  I  persecuted  them  even 
unto  strange  cities."  Arrested  at  length 
in  his  career,  we  perceive  this  noble  genius 
contended  for  "  the  faith  which  he  once 
laboured  to  destroy."  How  are  we  to 
account  for  this  remarkable  change,  which 
really  seems  equal  to  a  new  creation,  and 
of  which  those  who  are  at  all  conversant 
with  the  world,  must  have  seen  numerous 
examples — when  even  the  man  is  a  mira- 
cle to  himself?  By  the  priucixile  of 
Phrenology  the  solution  does  not  seem 
chfficult.  The  existence  of  evil  propen- 
sities is  proved,  and  they  are  made  to 
operate  in  a  way  altogether  at  antipodes 
with  theu'  former  tendency,  demonstrat- 
ing the  control  of  a  power  possessed  of 
opposite  attributes  altogether  superior 
to,  and  infinitely  above  them  :  this  is  a 
demonstrated  fact ;  it  is  not  special 
pleading  that  I  employ.  I  might  extend 
the  same  principles  of  reason  to  the  other 
organs,  such  as  acquisitiveness,  which 
might  be  changed  to  seek  that  "  wisdom 
which  is  from  above ;"  and  of  cautious- 
ness be  superinduced  a  fear  lest  we  "  sin 
agauist  God."     Thus  too  with  others. 

There  are  some  who  would  degrade 
om-  species  to  a  level  with  quadi'miianous 
animals,  and  view  man  as   a  kind   of 
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polished  ape  or  enlightened  baboon.  I 
am,  therefore,  free  to  confess  that  ia 
Phrenology,  such  as  I  understand  it,  I 
can  discover  nothing  that  opposes  the 
sublime  principles  of  revelation,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  My  opinion  has  not 
been  founded  on  shght  gi-ounds,  and  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  by  proxy. 
Plircnology  teaches  a  knowledge  of  the 
■works  of  the  Creator :  and  as  Ms  works  are 


wisely  and  perfectly  made,  the  legitimate 
presumption  is, that  those  who  see  danger 
in  a  knowledge  of  tliem,  are  mistaken  in 
their  views.  If  Phrenology  is  false, 
human  ingenuity  might  certainly  dis- 
cover and  point  out  the  evil  consequences 
to  which  it  would  lead :  but  if  it  be 
TEX7E,  no  human  mteUigence  ought  to 
condemn  it. 

Cambridge.  G.  E.  C, 


IS  KS  HEEEDITAEY  MONARCHY  PREFERABLE  TO  AS 

ELECTIVE  ONE? 


AFFIRMATIVE     ARTICLE. 


-III. 


It  wUl  be  perceived,  that  tlie  first 
paper  wlii^h  appeared  in  the  Controver- 
fsiaUst  on  the  negative  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, was  pervaded  by  the  fallacy  that 
monarchy  and  despotism  are  terms  of 
synonymous  import ;  by  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  executive  functions  are 
vested  in  the  king  alone  ;  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  sovereign  is  "  intrusted  with 
the  uncontrolled  guidance  of  an  empire." 
S.  N.  pointed  out  the  distinction  in  the 
significance  of  these  words,  showing  the 
unlikelihood  of  two  such  principles  co- 
existing as  election  and  despotic  power, 
and  explaining  how  the  whole  argument 
necessarily  involved  the  control  and 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  potentate. 
No  bargain  could  be  made,  no  compact 
could  be  agreed  to,  no  contract  could  be 
ratified,  no  covenant  could  be  entered 
into,  without  mutual  and  specified  agree- 
ment, without  reciprocal  stipulations. 
Now,  election  distinctly  impUes  a  con- 
tract ;  a  contract  is  limitative  in  its 
nature,  a  contract  is  alien  to  despotic 
power ;  consequently,  the  only  tenable 
position  upon  which  the  argument  can 
be  conducted  is  that  of  a  limited  monar- 
chy. In  such  a  government  no  uncon- 
trolled guidance  can  be  accorded,  for  it 
is  exactly  this  item  of  control  which  con- 
stitutes its  specific  diiference.  In  such 
a  government  the  executive  fimctions  are 
not  vested  in  the  king  alone,  but  in  the 


supreme  magistrate,  and  the  elected  func- 
tionaries who  surround  his  tlu-one,  aid 
him  with  their  counsels,  and  assist  hun 
in  the  performance  of  the  multifarious 
round  of  duties  which  devolve  on  him  as 
the  recognized  head  of  the  body  politic. 
In  such  a  government  no  "  insolence  or 
oppression  towards  those  who  are  styled 
his  subjects,"  can  be  inflicted,  for  those 
laws  by  which  the  empire  is  governed 
are  fixed,  established,  and  sanctioned  by 
parties  other  than  the  king — require  to 
go  tlu-ough  several  steps,  and  come  be- 
fore a  number  of  individuals — in  all  of 
which  processes,  and  by  all  of  which  per- 
sons, they  may  bo  searched  into,  ex- 
amined, and  scrutinized  ;  by  these  means 
then"  purposes  and  intentions  may  be 
discovered,  and  may  be  rejected  or  sus- 
tained as  those  parties  may  see  fit.  Safe- 
guards are  thus  interposed  between  the 
despotic  tendencies  of  the  wielder  of  an 
empu'e's  sceptre  and  those  who  own  his 
sway.  Precautions  are  thus  taken  to 
secm-e  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the 
privilege  of  tlie  subject.  Unity  of  action, 
with  multiplicity  of  counsel,  are  thus 
secui'ed,  while  individual  oppression  and 
unmtervented  mahce  are  as  efiectually 
prevented.  In  S.  N.'s  quotations  from  the 
"  Encyclopedia  Britaunica,"  article  Po- 
land, paragraphs  8  and  53,  we  have  ex- 
amples which  establish  the  reverse  of  the 
assertion  made  by  C.  A.,  when  he  says, 
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"  by  an  Elective  Monarchy  that  indi- 
vidual may  be  secured  to  fill  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  who,  in  public  opin- 
ion, possesses  the  highest  quaUfications 
for  it." 

S.  N.  made  the  "  entailing  of  candi- 
dateship  for  the  vacant  honour"  a  ground 
of  objection  to  Elective  Monarchy. 
C  A.,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
truth,  remarks  that  "  this  objection 
might  be  made  to  all  elections."  To  a 
certain  extent,  with  considerable  limita- 
tions, all  must  admit  the  relevancy  and 
power  of  this  point.  Yet,  on  a  closer 
view,  we  shall  find  that  the  difference  in 
degree  in  tlie  honour  sought  almost  nul- 
lifies its  force.  For  when  we  reflect  on 
the  mighty  stake  suspended  on  the  issue 
of  tlie  game,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
temptation  to  dishonesty,  atrocity,  and 
J  crime,  is  inconceivably  increased.  How 
sweet  a  thing  is  it  for  the  ambitious 
mind  to  wear  the  "golden  circlet,"  to 
display  the  all-potent  badge  of  sove- 
reignty, to  stretch  the  sceptred  hand 
above  tlie  heads  of  milhous,  to  sit  upon 
a  dais  in  a  gold-adornod  throne,  to  dwell 
within  a  regal  palace-hall,  the  rooms  of 
which  are  decorated  with  richly  tinted 
broider-work,  many-liued  tapestry,  da- 
maskeened carpets,  articles  of  use,  luxury, 
and  pomp,  in  confusing  prodigality — all 
that  is  precious,  rare,  costlj%  much  co- 
veted, or  highly  prized — all  the  sumptu- 
ousnoss  of  opidence,  and  all  the  elegances 
which  art,  talent,  and  genius  can  pro- 
duce ;  to  be  personally  adorned  with 
stars,  garters,  and  other  insignia  of 
wealth,  station,  rank,  and  royalty  ;  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  noble,  served  by  the 
high-born,  fawned  on  by  the  great,  flat- 
tered by  the  fair ;  to  be  encircled  by 
minions,  myrmidons,  and  obsequious 
serfs  ;  to  be  looked  upon  with  awe,  fear, 
wonder,  and  reverence  by  the  popidace  ; 
to  be  obeyed  at  every  motion,  beck,  or 
nod ;  to  have  every  worldly  wish  grati- 
fied, every  sensual  pleasure  at  command, 
every  hour  of  dalliance  undisturbed, 
every  time  of  ennui  wiled  away  by  song 
and  dance,  and  instruments  of  every 
varied  note ;  to  look  upon  a  vast  empire 
submissive  to  each  behest,  and  foreign 
potentates  striving  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  favourable  smile  j  to  revel  in 


almost  imtold  wealth,  banquet  in  un- 
rivalled magnificence  ;  to  be  apparelled 
in  gorgeousness,  surrounded  by  splen- 
dour, bred  by  pleasure's  every  blandish- 
ment and  each  delusive  snare ;  to  possess 
equipage  unemidatable,  a  numerous  reti- 
nue, unsurpassed  in  elegance,  grandeur 
of  unapproachable  stateliuess,  and  indis- 
putable supremacy  !  What  sacrifice  could 
appear  too  great,  what  crime  would  be 
unjustified,  what  vilkny  unworthy  of 
being  resorted  to,  what  scheme  too  low, 
mean,  or  despicable  to  be  employed  in 
the  endeavour  to  attain  this,  the  summit 
of  societarian,  social-earthly  greatness? 
To  the  ambitious  man,  to  him  who  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  after  power.  None ! 
See  the  madness  of  the  gambler — what 
frenzy  is  in  his  eye,  what  demon  is  in  his 
heart,  what  hell-born  abortion  tugs  so 
fiercely  at  liis  soul  ?  and  yet  he  plays  for 
a  paltry  smn  that  woidd  not  pay  the 
setting  of  the  diamonds  in  a  crown.  I 
Imagine,  then,  what  fearful  play  of  pas-  1 
sion,  what  fierce  demoniac  energy  and 
eagerness,  what  fiendish  cupidity,  what 
uncontrollable  contention  of  soul,  what 
unrelenting  pitilessness,  what  crooked- 
cunning  finesse,  what  insatiate  gloating, 
what  iron-soid  policy,  would  ebb  and 
flow,  rage,  agitate,  and  overwhelm  society, 
were  the  monarchy  thus  free  to  compe- 
tition. AVhy!  what  a  demon  is  Pride, 
lust  of  Dominion,  Sovei'eignty-dcsire  ? 
Let  Alexander,  Marius,  Caesar,  Hannibal, 
Attila,  Grhengis  Klian,  Tamerlane,  Napo- 
leon, be  the  answerers.  Let  blood-dyed 
war,  the  Crusades,  the  Inquisition,  Mas- 
sacre, and  Persecution,  be  called  as  wit- 
nesses. What  has  swept  tli4  earth  with 
"  the  besom  of  destruction,"  furrowed  it 
with  the  ploughshare  of  devastation, 
peopled  it  with  graves,  filled  it  with 
"groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered?" 
Ambition.  And  are  we  to  give  loose 
rein  to  this  impetuous,  fury-driven, 
mad-eyed  monster,  by  fostering,  cherish- 
ing, and  rewarding  it  ?  No  !  all  other 
elections  are  amenable  to  law,  justice, 
order ;  this  can  bear  no  parallel ;  if  sue- 
cessful,  lie  can  defy  revenge  and  brave 
punislnnent — if  defeated,  "  he  has  set  his* 
life  upon  a  cast,  and  he  will  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die,"  and  suicide  will  be  the 
natural  avenue  of  escape.     Since,  there- 
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fore,  no  other  election  can  confer  the 
same  power,  present  the  same  tempta- 
tion, hold  out  the  same  inducement,  pro- 
duce the  same  results,  the  same  objection 
cannot  be  made  to  all  elections. 

Another  principle  which  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  such  a  dispute  as  this 
is  the  power  of  habit.  That  principle 
of  adaptiveness  by  which  custom  fa- 
miliarizes us  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  and  renders  us 
comparatively  insensible  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  situation ;  that  acquired 
disposition  of  the  intellect  by  which  fre- 
quency of  occiuTence  begets  indifference 
and  superinduces  carelessness  regarding 
the  objects  which  surround  us.  From 
this  principle  we  think  we  are  warranted 
to  infer  that  those  whose  "  life  from  their 
life  vip"  has  been  passed  in  scenes  of 
regal  pomp,  wealth,  and  luxury,  would 
be  less  assuming  and  usurpative,  less 
tyrannical  and  oppressive,  less  arrogant, 
haughty,  and  ostentatious,  than  any  one 
who  might  be  elevated  to  a  station  of 
unexperienced  pre-eminence,  temptation, 
opulence,  and  grandeur.  As  the  chamois- 
hunter  scales  the  icy  avalanche-crowned 
Alps,  climbs  to  the  summit  of  their 
rocky  acclivities,  stands,  unawed,  on  the 
verge  of  the  deep  abysmal  ravine,  over- 
leaps the  gaping  chasms  and  yawning 
clefts,  and  crosses  the  precipice's  edge 
with  fearless  step  and  practised  eye, 
proud  mien,  and  daring  heart,  though 
the  hollow-sounding  winds  rage  round 
the  grey  brotherhood  of  i-ocks,  and  the 
rusliing  of  distant  torrents  difluse  their 
fearful  niurmurings  all  around,  when 
another's  heart,  who  was  unaccustomed 
to  such  things,  would  quake  with  inward 
dread,  and  palpitate  with  mind-o'er- 
mastering  tei'ror  ;  so  custom  and  habit 
familiarize  those  who  move  in  the  "higher 
circles"  with  the  peeidiarities  of  their 
position.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
upstart  greatness.  Marius,  Sylla,  Csesar, 
Eienzi,  Tomaso,  AnieUo,  and  Napoleon, 
are  sufficient  evidences  of  this  ; — of  the 
inclination  to  overrate  the  power,  tlie 
influence,  the  state,  to  which,  by  ambi- 
tious means,  they  have  attained  ;  of  the 
tendency  which  the  proud  soul  feels  to 
assume  tyrannic  sway  ;  to  clothe  itself 
with   pompous  decorations  and  magni- 


ficent gewgaws  ;  to  inspire  awe,  teiTor, 
reverence,  and  slavish  dread  in  all  within 
their  influence.  The  excitement,  the 
novelty,  the  exaltation,  theunprecedented 
supremacy,  all  com.bined,  must  produce 
a  strange  tremour,  a  singular  disturbance 
of  the  mental  equilibrium,  a  sudden  un- 
balancing of  the  intellectual  powers. 
This  is  surely  an  argument  well  worthy 
of  consideration  in  the  discussion  of  the 
present  question.  For  if  it  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  hereditary  enjoyment  of 
high  station  to  render  the  impressions  of 
elevatedness  commonplace,  and  of  the 
elective  enjoyment  of  aggrandizement  to 
increase  the  ambitious  desire,  and  fan 
the  unholy  flame  of  power-lust,  then 
the  aflirmative  of  the  question  will  be 
strengthened,  and  the  probabilities  of 
the  truth  of  our  opinion  be  materially 
approximated  to  correctness,  and  we 
shall  be  brought  a  step  nearer  the  pro- 
per solution. 

Hereditary  Monarchies  haye_  their_ 
authority  .settled,  established,  -««4"€Oh- 
firmed,  by  a  long  ancestral  line,  by  con- 
nexions, alliances,  treaties,  and  confede- 
racies ui  foreign  lands  ;  by  the  possession 
of  wealth,  by  the  dependence  of  many 
in  their  own  land,  who  stie  for  favour, 
who  share  in  the  government,  and, 
through  tlie  military  and  other  avenues 
to  fortune,  seek  for  glory,  advancement, 
wealth,  and  reputation — by  the  sacred 
force  which  custom  has  over  the  multi- 
tude, and  by  the  habit  of  obeying  which 
the  majority  of  men  contract.  In  elective 
sovereignties,  on  the  contrary,  here  are 
no  such  antecedent  supports  of  power  : 
unless  by  a  lucky  occurrence  in  the 
"  Chapter  of  Accidents,"  these  advan- 
tages are  never  conferred  on  an  elected 
monarch.  On  the  contrary,  at  each 
election,  the  people  would  exert  them- 
selves to  tlie  utmost  to  prune,  lop,  and 
diminish  the  vested  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  the  nobility,  who,  under  an  Heredi- 
tary Monarchy,  are  united,  and  compara- 
tively unintriguing,  must  in  an  Elective 
one  be  a  continual  obstacle,  stumbling- 
block,  and  nuisance ;  for  as  each  one 
would  have  a  chance  of  arriving  at  the 
much  longed-for  distinction,  each  would 
be  engaged  in  fawning  upon  the  popu- 
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lace,  cringing  to  the  middle  class,  flat- 
tering the  prejudices  of  tlie  mere  mob. 
Largesses,  bribery,  and  bounty  woidd 
be  scattered  with  unsparmg  hands,  and 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the 
nation  be  speedily  completed.  The  art 
of  gaining  popularity  would  be  more 
studied  than  the  art  of  making  a  people 
happy.  Eacli  would  put  up  some  pre- 
tension to  the  crown  on  the  occui-rence 
of  a  vacancy,  and  those  who  wei-e  de- 
feated would  employ  themselves  in  plots 
and  counterplots  to  attain  the  coveted 
object.  Hence  at  home  there  woidd 
neither  be  union,  which  is  strength,  nor 
contentment,  which  is  great  gain.  Abroad 
there  would  neither  be  friendly  powers, 
nor  allied  nations  ;  and  who  can  teU  the 
anarchy  which  would  prevail ! 

But  leaving  theory,  let  us  draw  from 
the  ai'mom'y  of  facts  our  weapons  for 
this  controversy.  In  Rome's  earliest 
years  the  government  was  electively 
regal.  Bomulus  was  the  institutor  of 
tlie  state,  tlie  framer  of  its  laws,  and  the 
first  wielder  of  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  "  mother  of  nations."  He  died 
without  issue ;  and,  after  a  year's  con- 
tention between  the  Romans  and  Sa- 
bines  as  to  who  should  be  his  successor, 
Numa,  a  Sabine,  was  called  to  occupy 
the  vacant  regal  seat,  and  exercise  su- 
preme authority.  "TuUus  Hostdius, 
tlie  third  king  of  Home,  a  man  of  war- 
like disposition,  subdued  the  Albans, 
Fidenates,  and  other  neighbouring  states. 
The  Sabines,  now  disunited  from  the 
Romans,  were  among  the  most  powerful 
of  their  enemies.  Tullus  reigned  tliirty- 
three  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  dead  by  hghtning."*  "  Ancus 
Martius,  the  grandson  of  Numa,  was 
elected  king  on  the  death  of  TuUvis,  was 
a  good  king,  and  reigned  gloriously 
twenty-four  years.  Tarquinius,  a  citi- 
zen of  Corinth,  popular  from  his  wealth 
and  liberality,  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
throne.  Ancus  being  dead,  and  the 
kingdom,  as  usual,  devolving  on  the 
Senate,  Tarquin  used  aU  his  power  and 
art  to  set  aside  the  children  of  the  late 
king,  and  to  get  himself  elected  in  their 


*  Tytler's  "  Elemeuts    of  General    Histoi-y," 
page  ]37.    Black.    1848. 


stead.  For  this  purpose,  upon  the  day 
appointed  for  the  election,  he  contrived 
to  have  them  sent  out  of  the  city,  and  in 
a  speech  to  the  people,  in  whieli  ho  urged 
his  friendsliip  for  them,  the  fortune  he 
had  spent  among  them,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  their  government — he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  tlu'one ; 
this  harangue  had  the  desired  etlect,  and 
the  people  with  one  consent  elected  him 
as  their  sovereign.  Tarquin  was  not 
content  with  a  kingdom,  unless  he  were 
also  dignified  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 
In  imitation  of  the  Lydian  kings,  he  as- 
sumed a  crown  of  gold,  a  sceptre  with 
an  eagle  on  the  top,  and  robes  of  purple. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  splendour  of  these 
insignia  of  royalty  that  first  raised  the 
envy  of  the  late  king's  sons,  who  had 
now  for  above  thirty-seven  years  quietly 
submitted  to  his  government.  Ilis  de- 
sign, also,  of  adopting  Servius  TuUius, 
his  son-in-law,  for  his  successor,  might 
have  contributed  to  inflame  their  re- 
sentment. But  whatever  was  tlie  cause 
of  their  tardy  vengeance,  they  had,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  destroy  him,  and  at 
last  found  means  to  effect  theii-  purpose, 
by  hiring  two  ruffians,  who,  demanding 
permission  to  speak  to  the  king  under  the 
pretence  that  they  came  for  justice, 
struck  him  dead  in  his  palace,  by  a  blow 
from  an  axe."t  "The  next  king  was 
Servius  Tullius,  a  person  unknown,  but 
supposed  to  be,  as  indicated  by  his  name, 
of  servile  origin,  that  is,  a  slave,  or  the 
son  of  a  slave.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquin,  and  secured,^  by 
his  own  address  and  the  intrigues  of  liis 
mother-in-law,  his  election  to  the  va- 
cant throne.  Servius,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-fom-  years,  was  assassinated  by  his 
daughter  (by  riding  over  him  with  her 
chariot,  after  his  having  been  wounded 
by  her  husband),  who  was  married  to 
Tarquinius  Priscus  (that  is,  the  first  Tar- 
quin). By  this  atrocious  action  he 
paved  the  way  for  his  own  elevation  to 
the  throne.  "  The  governnient  of  this 
second  Tarquin,  surnamed  the  Proud, 
was  systematically  tyrannical.  His  son, 
Sextus,  ravished  Lucretia,   the  wife   of 


■f  Goldsmith's  "  History  of  Eome,"  page  143. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.     Hi'i6. 
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CoUatinus,  who,  unable  to  survive  her 
dishonour,  stabbed  herself  in  presence 
of  her  husband  and  kindred.  This 
roused  their  vengeance,  and  procured 
by  their  influence  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  abohtion  of  the  regal 
dignity  at  Rome,  509,  B.C."* 

These  facts  require  no  comment :  they 
prove  that  anarchy,  instability,  intrigue, 
criminality,  atrocity,  are  the  result  of 
Elective  Monarchies.  That  vdlany,  am- 
bition, bribery,  cunning,  dissension,  with 
all  their  myriad  train  of  evil  conse- 
quences, are  naturally  produced  by  them. 
That  instead  of  increasing  the  happi- 
ness of  the  subject — instead  of  creating 
an  anxiety  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  people — instead  of  gaining  the  most 
respected  person  for  a  monarch,  it  has 

•  Tytler's  "Elements  of  General  History." 


introduced,  and  necessarily  does  intro- 
duce, misery  and  distress  amongst  the 
populace,  tyranny  in  the  ruler,  and  vile 
intriguing  and  uncontrolled  ambition 
amongst  those  who  aim  at  rule,  supre- 
macy, and  regal  power.  We  have  shown 
that  contrary  tendencies  ai*e  evoked  by 
Hereditary  Monarchy — habit  reconciles 
the  people  to  subjection — makes  the  oc- 
cupiers of  elevated  stations  indifferent  to 
its  honours  and  dignities.  We  have 
shown  that  foreign  states  would  not  ally 
themselves  to  an  uncertain  government. 
That  they  would  endeavour  to  gain  a 
favourable  settlement  for  some  of  their 
offshoots  on  its  throne ;  and  that  all  the 
million  evils  of  cupidity  and  ambition 
would  be  called  into  exercise.  Do  you 
not  think,  then,  that  an  Hereditary 
Monarchy  is  preferable  to  an  Elective 
one?  P.H. 


NEGATIVE    AETICIE. —  III. 


The  question  which  we  are  now  de- 
bating is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  vast  im- 
portance in  itself,  and  one,  too,  in  which 
every  member  of  society   is  interested. 
^Eor,  as  it  may  be  taken  as  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  a  government  of  some  kind 
is  indispensable,  so  it  is  an  equally  un- 
deniable proposition  that  the  hetter  the 
govei'nraent,    and    the    more    solid    the 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  based,  the 
more  surely  will  its  purpose  be  attained 
in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.     Bearing  this  in  mind,  I    have 
little  hesitation  in  adopting  the  negative 
side  of  the  question  at  issue.     From  re- 
flection on  the  principles  involved,  I  am 
led    to    conclude    that    an    Hereditary 
Monarchy  is  not  preferable  to  an  Elec- 
tive one,  and  the  perusal  of  the  historic 
page  confirms    me   in    this    belief.      In- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  ancient  and 
modern  history  to  show  the  evils  which 
have  resulted  from  Hereditary    Monar- 
chies.    I  could  point  to  the  Israelites, 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  who  merely 
from  the  desire  to  be  like  their  neigh- 
bours, cried  aloud  for  a  king,  until  one 
was  given  them,  not  as  a  blessing  but  as 
a  curse.     Said  was  the  individual  called 
to    rule    over   this   fickle  and  turbulent 
people,    and    for    a    time    contentnient 
seemed  to  be  restored.     But  his  acces- 


sion to  power  appeared  to  alter  his  cha- 
racter ;  formerly  brave,  generous,  and 
honourable,  he  now  became  suspicious, 
treacherous,  and  cruel,  and  idtimately 
losing  all  peace  of  mind,  he  fell  by  his 
own  hand,  after  sustaining  a  defeat  in 
battle.  On  the  death  of  Said,  David 
was  appointed  to  occupy  the  throne. 
He  reigned  long,  but  not  altogether  hap- 
pily. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Solomon,  under  whose  sway  the  Hebrew 
nation  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
and  became  very  powerful  and  wealthy. 
On  the  death  of  Solomon,  however,  a 
division  took  place,  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  being  the  result,  and 
from  that  pei-iod  the  people  seldom  en- 
joyed a  season  of  unint^nTupted  tran- 
quillity. Domestic  broils,  vicious  habits, 
foreign  aggression,  and,  more  than  all,  a 
line  of  weak  and  iniquitous  monarchs, 
combined  to  brmg  about  the  fall  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  It  received  its  final  blow 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
after  which  the  miserable  remnants  of 
this  unfortunate  people  became  scattered 
for  and  wide  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  another  once  mighty 
State — the  former  Mistress  of  the  World 
— Rome.  Her  first  king,  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  the  city,  was  elected  by  the 
:  voice  of  the  people.     He  instituted  the 
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Senate,  consisting  of  a  hundred  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Rome,  "  whose  age 
■wisdom,  or  valonr,  gave  them  a  natui-al 
authority  over  their  fellow-subjects,"  and 
thenceforth  evei'y  new  king  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  senators,  their  choice  being 
ratified  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
or  vice  versa.  Tliis  state  of  things  con- 
tinued for  two  centuries,  during  which 
time  Rome  rapidly  rose  in  prosperity, 
wealth,  and  importance.  The  last  king 
appointed  in  the  manner  described  was 
Servius  TuUius  ;  and  he,  after  a  useful 
reign  of  forty-four  years,  was  assassi- 
nated thi'ough  his  son-in-law,  Tarquin, 
who  immediately  usurped  the  throne. 
Tarquin  was  an  artfid  and  treacherous 
man,  but  after  having  ruled  twenty-five 
years,  an  event  occurred  which  effected 
a  great  change  in  the  government.  This 
event  was  the  dishonour,  by  the  king's 
son,  Sextus,  of  Lucretia,  the  lovely  and 
amiable  wife  of  Collatinus,  a  noble  Ro- 
man, and  her  subsequent  self-destruction. 
The  incident  brought  into  notice  Junius 
Brutus,  who,  previously  reputed  an 
idiot,  now  showed  himself  able  to  sway 
the  feelings,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people.  The  Senate  passed  a  decree 
banishing  Tarquin  and  his  family  from 
Rome  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Brutus, 
"  the  deliverer  of  his  country,"  with 
Lucretia's  husband,  CoUatinus,  were 
chosen  first  consuls.  Various  forms  of 
the  supreme  power  were  subsequently 
adopted,  such  as  "  First  Dictator,"  "Tri- 
bunes," and  the  "  Decemviri."  The  sys- 
tem of  appointmg  consuls,  however,  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  was  resumed 
and  continued  until  six  hundi'ed  years 
after  the  bailding  of  the  city,  when  Sylla 
took  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Rome,  by  assum- 
ing the  title  of  "  Perpetual  Dictator." 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  first 
Triumvirate,  consisting  of  Crassus,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Julius  Ca;sar,  was  established. 
Crassus  was  slain  in  the  war  against  the 
Parthiaus ;  Pompcy,  for  a  considerable 
time,  carried  on  a  bloody  war  against 
Csesar ;  but  at  length  his  army  was 
totally  defeated,  and  he,  seeking  refuge 
in  Egypt,  was  treacherously  murdered 
by  order  of  the  G-overnment.  Csesar 
was  now  free  from  rivalry,  and  his  bril- 


liant victories,  his  moderation,  and  liis 
ability  in  consolidating  and  adding  to  the 
power  of  Rome,  won  the  favour  of  the 
people,  who  named  him  sole  Consul,  and 
perpetual  Dictator,  and  even  invested 
him  with  the  title  of  "  Emperor."  It 
was  rumoured,  however,  that  he  wished 
to  assume  a  name  which  the  people  re- 
garded with  aversion — that  of  king. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  founda- 
tion ,.for  this ;  but  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  and,  as  every  reader 
knows,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  senate- 
house.  After  this,  there  was  a  long  and 
sanguinary  warfare  between  the  armies 
under  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  of  Antony  and  Augus- 
tus on  tlie  other.  But  I  need  not  weary 
the  reader  by  details  with  which  he  is, 
doubtless,  well  acquainted;  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  piu*pose  to  say, 
that  Augustus,  having  subjugated  all  his 
enemies,  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Rome — that  during  his 
reign  the  empire  attained  the  pinnacle  of 
its  power  and  gi'andeur — that  the  here- 
ditary system  became  to  a  great  ex- 
tent engrafted  on  the  Constitution — and 
that  then  Rome  gradually  _/e??.  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  twelve  Cx>sars — the 
absolute  power  which  they  wielded — and 
the  barbarous  use  to  which  they  applied 
it ;  nor  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  rest 
of  the  "  five  good  emperors  of  Rome" — 
under  whose  sway  a  slight  revival  took 
place — or  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  once  all-powerful  State.  Rome  de- 
clined and  fell.  And  it  appears  to  me, 
from  a  slight  perusal  of  her  historj',  that 
this  decline  commenced  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  hereditary  and  too-potent 
monarchy  was  introduced. 

I  will  not  multiply  examples,  for,  after 
all,  a  question  like  this  is  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  illustrations,  however  authentic 
in  detail,  and  pointed  in  application.  If 
ovu'  friends  who  take  the  opposite  side 
can  prove  that  an  Hereditaiy  Monarchy 
is  preferable  to  an  Elective  one — -that  it 
contains  better  principles,  and  is  founded 
on  a  better  basis,  I  will  admit  that  such 
instances  as  I  have  given  carry  Httle 
weight,  and  that  the  facts  pointed  out 
must  be  ti'aced  to  some  other  cause  not 
involved  in  the  main  question. 
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Let  lis  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  question  abstractedly-.  I  object  to 
an  Hereditary  Monarchy  on  the  follow- 
/  ing  grounds  : — I.  Because  it  is  unjust  in 
princrgle.  II.  Because  it  cannot  invari- 
aHy",  nor  even  Trequentlyj  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  government  is  or- 
dained. III.  Because  it  promotes  an 
unsound  and  artificial  state  of  society. 
IV.  Because  it  is  very  expensive. 

In'thc  first  place,  then,  I  contend  that 
thepri>fci2)le  of  an  Hereditary  Moifl€^chy 
is  not  a  good  principle.  C.  A.  writes, 
"  There  are  few,  we  suppose,  in  the 
present  day,  who  believe  that  there  is 
anything  sacred  or  absohdely  right  in 
Hereditaiy  Jlonarchy  as  a  form  of  go- 
vernment." Whether  this  be  "  believed" 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly,  in 
one  or  two  kingdoms  that  could  be 
mentioned,  appearances  woidd  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  it  is.  That  "A  king  is 
but  a  man,"  is  a  threadbare  truism,  and 
yet  it  appears  to  require  frequent  repe- 
tition. But  why  should  a  king,  merely 
because  he  is  a  king,  be  treated  with 
adulation  bordering  upon  worship  ?  This 
is  not  admiration  of  intellectual  great- 
ness, for  he  may  be  a  fool:  it  is  not 
homage  to  morahty  and  virtue,  for  of 
these  he  may  be  utterly  destitute :  it 
cannot  be  gratitiide  for  being  well-go- 
verned, for  he  may  have  had  no  hand 
in  the  government  at  all :  it  is  not  alle- 
giance, for  that  feeling  requires  no  such 
manifestations.  Where  we  owe  alle- 
giance, let  us  show  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
shown  ;  not  in  setting  up  an  idol,  \mi  in 
upholding  and  defending,  if  need  be,  any 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
which  requires  and  deserves  it.  This 
would  bear  little  resemblance  to  that 
king-woi'ship  which  I  am  now  condemn- 
ing, the  consequences  of  which  must  be 
60  pernicious  to  both  parties.  The 
monarcli,  hearmg  flattery,  and  witness- 
ing blind  submission,  if  not  restrained 
by  a  well-regulated  mind,  cannot  but 
become  arrogant  and  overbearing  ;  while 
the  subject  lowers  his  own  status,  by 
oftering  such  incense  at  the  shrine  of  his 
fellow-creature.  I  consider,  then,  that 
I  an  Hereditary  Monarchy  is  unjust  in 
I  princii)le,  because  it  bestows  upon  one 
man  titles,  privileges,  and  claims,  that  no 


mere  mortal  ought  to  possess,  and  de- 
mands from  others  a  certain  sacrifice 
of  those  feelings  of  equality  and  inde- 
pendence which  are  implanted  in  every 
human  breast. 

In  the  second  place,  I  object  to  an 
Hereditary  Monarchy  because  it  cannot, 
from  its  very  nature,  invariably  answer 
tlie  purpose  for  which  government  is  or- 
dained. C.  A.  observes  that  "  the  great  \ 
object  of  all  government,  and  all  gover- 
nors, should  be  the  promotion  of  the 
general  good,  by  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  tlie  protection  of  life  and 
property.  To  do  this  efficiently,  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  moral  worth  are  re- 
quired ;  and  he  who  is  destitute  of  these 
is  unfit  to  hold  office  in  the  state."  A 
king  who  does  not  possess  such  qualities 
is  clearly  unfit  for  the  position  he  holds, 
unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that 
the  mere  name,  or  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  office,  are  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  want  of  the  quali- 
ties in  question.  "  Like  father  like 
son,"  is  one  of  those  absm-d  dogmas 
which  are  rapidly  being  exploded,  and  it 
is  surely  unnecessary  to  attempt  here  to 
refute  such  a  palpable  absurdity.  Phy- 
sical conformation,  and  some  diseases, 
are  hereditary,  but  mental  or  moral  qua- 
lities are  by  no  means  so.  A  pai-ent 
may  be  wise  and  virtuoiis,  and  his  son 
quite  the  reverse ;  while  the  ofl'spring 
of  another  parent,  who  combines  the 
qualities  of  a-  knave  and  a  fool,  may 
possess  every  grace  and  accomplishment 
that  can  elevate  or  adorn  humanity.  If 
it  be  indispensable,  then,  that  a  king 
should  own  such  and  such  qualities,  how 
inadequately  does  an  Hereditary  Monar- 
chy provide  the  desideratum!  Nay, 
more  :  physiologists  inform  us  that 
frequent  inter-marriage  taking  place 
among  members  of  a  single  family  tends 
of  itself  to  vitiate  the  race.  But  some 
will  tell  us  that  we  can  appoint  such 
institutions  as  may  be  sufficient  to  govern 
the  country,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  sovereign,  so  that,  although  he 
should  be  deficient  in  firmness,  wisdom, 
prudence,  or  vu'tue,  the  state  may  not 
sutler  thereby.  I  would  i'ei)ly  to  this  by 
simply  asking,  what  is  the  use  of  such  a 
king  ?'    If  he  cannot  lend  any  assistance 
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in  the  government,  or,  what  is  worse,  if 
he  can  only  interfere  that  he  may  injure 
it,  he  has  no  business  there,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  name  constitutes  the 
necessity  for  the  institution.  If  the 
reader  wishes  to  know  whether  these 
remarks  are  corroborated  by  instances, 
he  need  not  go  far  from  home  to  be  con- 
vinced ;  let  him  just  take  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  England,  and  I  would  then 
ask  him  how  he  likes  some  of  England's 
former  sovereigns  ;  what  thinks  he  of 
Henry  VIIT.,  for  example,  as  a  Model 
Hereditary  Monarch  ? 

Again,  I  think  Hereditary  Monarchy 
engenders  an  unsound  and  artificial 
state  of  society.  This  is  nowhere  more 
strongly  exemplified  than  in  our  own 
country,  although  I  am  happy  to  tliink 
that  the  evil  complained  of  is  beginning 
to  be  somewhat  mitigated.  In  such  a 
state  of  society  as  this,  genius  and  moral 
worth  are  held  in  comparatively  little 
estimation ;  but  let  a  man  be  able  to 
show  that  he  is  descended  from  one  of 
the  Norman  robbers  who  "came  over 
with  the  Conquerer,"  and  honoiu:"  and 
emoluments  are  his.  In  such  a  state  of 
society,  "aristocratic  blood"  holds  the 
first  rank ;  professors  of  war  by  land  or 
sea,  the  second  ;  millionaires,  the  third  ; 
and  when  tliese  are  served,  possibly  your 
men  of  genius,  vu'tue,  and  philanthropy, 
may  be  thought  of.  "  And  how  should 
it  be  otherwise,"  writes  Thackeray,  per- 
haps the  most  racy  and  piquant  author 
of  the  day,  "  in  a  country  where  Lord- 
olatry  is  part  of  our  creed,  and  when  our 
children  are  brought  up  to  respect  the 
Peerage  as  the  Englishman's  second 
Bible?"  Then  there  is  the  Court  Cir- 
cular, containing  the  most  absurd  details 
and  uninteresting  relations.  Did  it  in- 
form  us  of  those  acts  in  the  domestic 
and  social  life  of  a  beloved  Sovereign 
which  shed  a  lustre  over  her  character, 
it  would  be  warmly  welcomed  ;  as  it  is, 
however,  it  is  simply  ridicvilous. 

My  last  objection  to  an  Hereditary 
Monarchy  is  grounded  on  the  enormous 
expense  it  entails  upon  the  country. 
This,  though  one  of  the  least  of  its  evils, 
is  nevertheless  a  heavy  one,  as  a  glance 
at  a  paper  I  have  befoi'e  me  shows. 
There  is  exliibited  in  detail  the  annual 


cost  of  the  British  Executive,  indepen- 
dent of  course  of  yearly  pensions,  salaries 
to  Ambassadors,  Bishops,  Judges,  &c. 
&c.,  and  that  cost  exceeds  £800,000, 
while  the  annual  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can Executive  only  amounts  to  £15,000 
sterling  !  It  is  no  wonder  reformers  wax 
indignant  when  speaking  of  the  money 
thus  required  to  sustain  what  has  been 
truly  called  "  the  barbarous  pomp  of  the 
Crown,"  and  it  is  no  wonder  John  Bull 
complains  grievously  under  the  pressm-e 
of  such  a  heavy  burden. 

I  have  thus  far  stated  ray  decided  ob- 
jections to  the  hereditary  form  of  monar- 
chy, and  shall  now  briefly  consider  the 
advantages  which  its  advocates  claim  for 
it.  I  do  not  see  tlie  drift  of  S.  N.'s  re- 
marks, when  he  says,  "  In  this,  self-in- 
terest gains  its  gratification  ;  ostentation 
and  vanity  gain  their  ends  ;  and  round 
this  point  trade  and  commerce  revolve." 
Is  it  necessary  that  self-interest,  ostenta- 
tion, and  vanity,  should  gain  their  ends  ? 
Is  it  not  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large 
should  be  impartially  considered  ?  I 
cannot  admit,  either,  as  S.  N.  wishes  us 
to  do,  that  one  instance  from  the  page 
of  history,  viz.,  the  case  of  Poland,  is 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question,  and  to 
prove  that  an  Elective  Monarchy  is 
essentially  a  bad  one.  I  might,  with  as 
much  reason,  point  to  the  case  of  Rome, 
and  contend  that  it  estabhshes  beyond 
dispute  the  evils  of  an  Hereditary  Mo- 
narchy. 

It  is  maintained  that  an  Hereditary  | 
Monarchy  possesses  greater  stability,  but ' 
such  apparent  stability  is  often  false,  and 
is  either  kept  up  by  physical  force,  or  it 
rests  upon  a  basis  more  glittering  than 
solid.  That  an  Hereditary  Monarchy 
lias  the  advantage  of  securing  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Sovereign  I  admit: 
although  there  is  no  theoretical  advan- 
tage hei'c,  yet  in  practice  it  is  certainly 
desirable  so  far,  to  avoid  the  agitation 
and  excitement  which  a  national  election 
might  occasion.  At  the  saihe  time,  ob- 
serve with  what  ease  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  are  elected,  and  with 
what  little  disturbance  Louis  Napoleon 
was  appointed  to  ru^le  the  destinies  of 
France.     I  oppose  an  Hei-editary  Mon- 
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archy  on  four  points,  and  on  the  same 
four  points  reversed,  I  support  an  Elec- 
tive one. 

I.  Because  it  is  just  in  principle ;  as 
it  is  essentially  right   that   the  people, 

lv?ho  in  fact  constitute  the  real  power 
[of  the  Stale,  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
{election  of  their  riilcr. 

II.  Because   it   fulfds   the  object  for 
5  which  every  government  is  or  ouglit  to 

be  instituted.  Settle  the  qualities  which 
the  monarch  should  possess,  and  apply 
the  criterion,  until  an  individual  bo  found 
with  suflicicnt  "  firmness,  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  virtue,"  to  enable  him  to  go- 
vern for  the  good  of  his  country. 

III.  Because  it  would  elevate  the 
general  tone  of  society.  Under  such  a 
govenunent  it  is  most  probable  that 
genius  and  moral  worth  would  become 
passports  to  fame  and  honour  more 
readily  than  aristocratic  birtli  or  acci- 
dental riches. 

IV.  Because,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  so  easily  maintained. 
Tliis  point  requires  little  substantiation  ; 
we  have  ah-eady  given   one   strong   in- 


stance of  its  truth — that  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  may  be  told  that,  under  an  Heredi- 
tary Monarchy,  Great  Britain  has  be- 
come a  wealthy,  sound,  and  prosperous 
country.  I  admit  the  fact,  but  believe 
that  it  is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much 
to  her  boasted  "glorious  Constitution" 
as  to  the  national  character  of  her  people. 
I  believe  in  national  characteristics;  and 
those  of  the  English  appear  to  tend  to 
preserve  the  stability  of  the  nation,  and 
to  increase  the  general  prosperity,  al- 
though they  by  no  means  refine  or  elevate 
the  individual. 

Undoubtedly  an  Elective  Monarchy 
can  only  be  introduced  with  advantage 
at  a  certain  era  in  the  history  of  a  covm- 
try.  Whether  we  have  yet  arrived  at 
tliis  era  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  ia 
surely  full  time  that  the  jjeoide  of  Great 
Britain  had  a  somewhat  larger  share  in 
the  appointment  of  those  legislative  in- 
stitutions wliose  laws  they  are  bound 
to  obey,  whose  rights  they  are  expected 
to  defend. 

Dundee.  C.  0.  M. 


Intiiil  (0rDiinim|,  rtr. 

OUGHT  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS  TO  BE  ABOLISHED  ? 

APFIBMATIVE     ARTICLE. — III. 


Haying  already  spoken  of  Capital 
Punishment  as  unnecessary  and  inexpe- 
dient, we  come  now  to  consider  their 
Justifiability;  and  in  so  doing  we 
wish  to  view  the  subject  in  as  extended  an 
aspect  as  its  importance  deserves.  We 
have  occasionally  found  it  to  be  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  a  thing  both  unnecessary 
and  inexpedient,  so  long  as  it  may  have 
the  plea  of  justiiiability,  or  even  anti- 
quity on  its  side ;  but  we  shall  attempt 
to  show  that  dcatli  punishments  are  un- 
jusiijiahle ;  and  that  the  plea  oi antiqui/y, 
sometimes  set  up  for  tliem,is  erroneous  ; 
firstly,  because  it  originates  in  the  wrong 
understanding  of  the  ordinances  of  a 
peculiar  dispensation,  long  since  passed 
away ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  would 
apply   measui-es  to  our   own   day  only 


suited  to  the  rude  barbarism  of  our 
forefathers.  We  may  here  remark,  that 
after  what  has  of  late  been  written  upon 
the  question  we  feel  some  difficulty  in 
our  attempt  to  treat  it  originally,  al- 
though we  hope  to  make  clear  to  oiu- 
readers,  both  our  own  views,  and  the 
views  of  those  we  may  have  occasion 
to  cite. 

Tlie  justifiabihty  of  death  punish- 
ments has  generally  been  considered 
under  two  heads,  namely — 

I.  The  Human  Eight  to  take  away  life. 

II.  The  Divine  Authority  to  do  so. 
In  order  to  constitute  a  positive  right, 

we  apprehend  it  may  be  ucccssary  that 
those  claiming  it  should  prove  that  such 
rig] it  is  inherent  to  them,  as  the  right  of 
freedom  and  speech  in  man ;  or  that  it 
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is  derived  from  the  positive  and  unuiis- 
takeable  command  of  tlie  Supreme  Euler. 
We  say  positive  and  unmistakeable  com- 
mand, in  order  to  guard  against  any- 
thing which  may  be  only  prophetic  or 
partial,  that  is,  partaking  rather  of  a 
warning  than  a  command,  or  rekting 
only  to  a  particular  period  or  people. 
The  former  of  tlie  rights  we  have  re- 
ferred to  would  be  of  the  class  called 
Human  rights,  the  latter  would  be  a 
Divine  right,  as  originating  out  of  Divine 
authority  or  command.  And  thei-e  may 
be  another,  which  is  an  assumed  human 
H'jht,  as  where  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained,  (being  in  itself  a  legal  and  pro- 
per one,)  cannot  be  so  effectually  accom- 
plished by  any  otlier  means,  and  tliis  for 
distinction  we  shall  term  the  Hujld  of 
Expediency. 

First,  let  us  inquire  into  the  existence 
of  the  Human  right  to  take  away  hfc, 
and  see  from  whence  it  has  been  derived. 
The  individual  right  over  life  (except  in 
the  most  urgent  cases  of  self-defence)  is, 
we  believe,  universally  denied  among 
Em'opeans :  indeed,  not  only  has  man 
no  right  over  the  lives  of  others,  but  he 
also  has  none  over  his  own  life  ;  for,  as 
Blackstone  forcibly  says,  "This  natural 
life  beinji  tlie  immediate  doiiation  of  the 
great  Creator,  cannot  bo  legally  disposed 
of,  or  destroyed,  by  an  individual,  neither 
by  tlie  person  himself,  nor  by  any  other 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  merely  upon  their 
own  authority."  If,  then,  man,  as  an 
individual,  has  no  right  over  his  own 
life,  nor  that  of  his  fellows,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  society,  which  is 
composed  only  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, "united  for  their  safety  and 
convenience,  and  intending  to  act  together 
as  one  man"  can  have  any  right  over 
life.  It  is  generally  held  that  this  govern- 
mental right  over  life  is  obtained  by 
delegation ;  but  whence  does  the  right 
proceed,  since  governors  and  governments 
derive  their  authority  from  individuals  ? 
We  need  hardly  remark,  that,  in  the  first 
stages  of  society,  everything  is  performed 
upon  individual  right.  But  as  civihza- 
tion  progresses,  it  becomes  expedient  to 
appoint  some  person  or  persons,  in  whom 
the  individuals  collectively  may  vest 
their  rights,  and  who,  by  vii'tue  of  the 


power  thus  received,  shall  protect  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  those  so  vesting 
them  ;  and  such  rights  "  being  thus  con- 
feri'ed  by  universal  consent,  give  to  the 
State  exactly  the  same  power,  and  no 
more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each  in- 
dividual member  had  naturally  over 
himself  and  others."  Thus,  it  is  clear, 
that  Govei'nment  can  have  no  more  right 
over  life  than  was  originally  possessed 
by  man  before  he  subjected  liiinself  to 
governmental  authority ! 

With  respect  to  the  assumed  human 
right  over  life,  or,  as  we  have  termed  it, 
the  "  right  of  expediency  ;"  it  lias  not 
been  an  unusual  occurrence,  either  in 
this  or  other  countries,  for  policy  to 
assume  the  garb  of  Justifiability ;  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  real  justice  of  a  mea- 
sure to  be  overlooked,  aud  for  it  to  be 
judged  to  be  right  to  do  such  and  such 
an  act,  because  it  suits  present  conve- 
nience, conduces  to  the  furtherance  of 
men's  prejudices,  or  exhibits  some  other 
of  the  usual  claims  of  expediency.  For 
ourselves  we  enter  a  protest  against  such 
a  policy.  Where  a  measure  has  justice 
on  its  side,  although  in  itself  severe, 
and  is  still  supported  by  policy  or  ex- 
pediency, then  there  is  reason  for  its 
adoption  ;  but  where  a  measure  has  not 
justice  on  its  side,  but  is  opposed  to 
it,  aud  is  only  supported  by  some  one 
or  more  of  the  many  pleas  of  expediency, 
we  can  in  no  way  approve  of  it.  In  this 
opinion  we  are  borne  out  by  the  great 
jurist  before  cited,  "  for  though,"  lie  says, 
"  the  end  of  punishment  is  to  deter  men 
from  offending,  it  never  can  follow  from 
thence  that  it  is  lawful  to  deter  them 
at  any  rate,  and  by  any  means,  since 
there  may  be  unlawful  methods  of  enforc- 
ing obedience,  even  to  the  justest  laws" 
Thus  far*  for  the  Human  right  over  life. 

Secondly,  We  have  now  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  Divine  authority  to  take 
away  life,  upon  which  some  who  are 
not  advocates  either  of  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  Capital  Punishment  take 
their  stand,  lookmg  upon  it  as  a  mattex' 
of  duty ;  and  consequently  beUevmg  tiie 
gallows,  if  an  evU,  to  be  a  necessary  one ! 
To  such  we  addi'ess  ourselves. 

Of  the  several  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament   usually  pleaded  in  justifica- 
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tion  of  death  punishments,  the  one  most 
reUecl  on  is  that  from  the  9th  chapter 
of  Genesis  —  "  Whoso  sheddeth "  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 
Now,  after  giving  the  matter  om"  care- 
ful consideration,  and  consulting  several 
of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 
we  are  forced  to  the  opinion  that  tlie 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
this  passage  is  involved  in  considerable 
doubt.  From  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  originally  written,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diiRcait  to  say  whether  the  pas- 
sage should  have  been  rendered  in  a 
prophetic  sense,  merely  as  a  prediction,  or 
otherwise.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Christmas  (a 
clergyman  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England), 
who  has  spent  mucli  time  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  contends  that 
the  passage  contains  uo  necessary  com- 
mand, and  says,  "  It  may  be  a  proj)hecy, 
it  may  be  denunciation,  but  I  think  it 
scarcely  a  sufEcient  warrant  for  execu- 
tion, even  as  it  stands."  He  then  goes 
on  to  say,  that  the  correctness  of  the 
viTords,  "by  man,"  which  occur  in  the 
passage,  are  also  a  matter  of  very  great 
doubt.  He  cites  five  important  trans- 
lations, in  which  they  do  not  occur  at 
all,  viz.,  those  of  Calmet,  John  Frederick 
Osterwald,  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  Spanish  version  of  Scio,  to  which 
he  also  adds  the  authority  of  Wycliffe. 
We  are  fully  aware  that,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  f)ropriety  of  questioning  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  may 
be  open  to  objection  ;  but  where  it  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  we  think  no- 
thing short  of  a  clear  and  unmistakeable 
authority  should  be  required.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  English  legislature,  in  all 
matters  touching  the  guilt  o^  a  party, 
or  the  authority  for  the  punishment  of 
such  guilt,  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  that  may  arise,  and  this  is 
a  proper  course.  But  m  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  remove  all  dotibt,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  find  something  which  shall 
assist  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Our 
mind  reverts  to  the  case  of  the  first 
murderer,  Cain.  We  find  from  the  4th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  that  after  he  had 
murdered  his  brother  Abel,  his  con- 
science smote  him,  and  he  was  fearful 


that  those  who  found  him  would  slay 
him,  which  fear  he  intimated  to  God, 
and  what  was  the  reply  ?  "  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  him,  Therefore  whoso- 
ever slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be 
taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  the  Lord 
set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  one 
finding  Mm  should,  slay  Mm."  Now, 
notice  the  wisdom  of  the  punishment. 
The  mark  set  upon  him,  while  it  pre- 
vented any  person  from  slaying  him, 
also  pointed  hun  out  as  a  murderer,  and 
therefore  acted  as  a  punishment  to  him- 
self, and  caused  others  to  shun  him. 
Where  must  be  the  reflecting  powers  of 
those,  who,  after  considering  this  Divine 
example,  will  still  advocate  Capital 
Punishments  on  Scriptural  aiithority. 

Of  the  remaining  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  touching  the  infliction  of 
death  for  murder  —  occurring  between 
Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  inclusive — we 
may  remark  that  they  relate  exclusively 
to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and,  there- 
fore no  better  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  their  not  applying  to  us  than  that 
we  are  not  Jeios,  nor  are  we  regulated 
by  the  same  form  of  government  as  they 
were.  The  governivinet  of  the  Jews 
"  difiered  from  aU  others  that  ever  have 
existed,  or  ever  will  exist.  It  was  of 
Divine  original,  or  what  has  been  pro- 
perly termed  a  Theocracy.  The  supreme 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  God  hhn- 
seif,  who  alone  could  enact  and  repeal 
laws."  Thus,  the  government  being 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
the  intention  as  well  as  the  actions  of 
men  were  known,  and  the  diffieulties 
and  dangers  arising  from  the  liabihty 
of  human  judgment  to  err  at  onc<;  ob- 
viated. 

An  objection  occm's  also  at  this  part 
of  our  inquiry  wliich  must  not  be  over- 
looked. It  will  be  observed  that,  first, 
with  regard  to  the  passage  in  Genesis, 
it  makes  no  distinction  "either  as  to 
intention  or  degree ;"  it  reads,  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,"  &c.,  therefore 
it  must  apply  to  "  manslaughter"  and 
"involuntary  homicide,"  as  well  as  to 
miu'der,  for  they  are  implied  in  the 
shedding  of  blood.  And,  secondly,  with 
respect  to  the  Jewish  Code,  it  embodied 
many  other  ofleucos  wliich  were  punish- 
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able  with  death,  as  Sabbath-breating, 
adultery,  idolatry,  man-steaUng,  disobe- 
dience to  parents,  blasphemy,  &c.,  &c.; 
and,  therefore,  if  its  authority  be  now 
binding  upon  us  in  one  case,  it  must  be 
equally  so  in  each  of  the  others  ;  we  can 
have  no  right  to  say  in  one  instance,  be- 
cai^se  it  suits  our  yiews  or  convenience, 
"  We  construe  this  to  be  in  accordance 
with  Divine  authority,  and  wUl  act  upon 
it;"  and  in  another,  "This  does  not 
meet  our  views  of  right  or  expediency, 
and  tlierefore  we  shall  not  ackuowledge 
the  authority ;"  or,  as  better  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Pope — 

"  Why   charge  we    Heaven   in    those,  in    these 
acquit." 

The  Jewish  Code  must  now  be  looked 
upon  as  either  entirely  repealed,  or  as 
fully  in  force  :  there  has  been  no  partial 
repeal  of  it.  Assuming  it  to  be  in  force, 
we  mu<t  then  be  wroujj  in  not  having 
&cicafMy  up  to  it;  and  a  lai-ge  class  of 
persons  who  believe  that  the  "  abolition 
time  will  some  day  come" — that  is,  wo 
presume,  wiien  the  world  gets  better — 
must  be  doomed  to  perpetual  disappoint- 


ment, because,  so  long  as  the  Bible  is 
our  "text-book  and  our  guide,"  that 
which  is  now  enforced  upon  us  -will 
remain  so.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
are  of  those  who  believe  that  the  harsh, 
and  (so  to  speak)  vindictive  passages, 
which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  were 
intended  to  be  entirely  repealed  by  the 
mild  and  peaceful  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  could  adduce  many  pas- 
sages in  favovir  of  this  conclusion,  but  let 
one  suffice.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  ;  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  re- 
sist not  evil."  .  .  .  Such  is  the  law 
of  love  which  the  right  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures  is  calculated  to  infuse  into 
GUI'  hearts. 

In  quitting  this  subject,  we  venture  to 
express  our  earnest  hope  and  fu-m  behef, 
that  tlie  time  will  soon  come,  when 
Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Mercy,  shall  so  far 
prevail  that  Englishmen  will  rise  as  a 
nation,  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  the 
gallows,  as  unworthy  of  the  greatness  of 
their  country  and  the  character  of  the 


present  age. 


C.  W.,  Jtjn. 


Clii>  Inririirs'  §n'im. 


THE  ART  OE  SPEAKING.— No.  Ill, 

Evert  part  of  the  human  frame  speaks  intelligible  language  that  cannot 
possibly  be  misunderstood — each  expresses  the  passion  and  emotion  of  the  mind, 
indicates  what  is  passing  therein,  and  demonstrates  the  real  state  of  its  affections. 

The  HEAD  is  sometimes  erect,  sometimes  hangs  down  as  in  shame,  sometimes 
shows  by  a  nod  a  particular  person  or  object,  sometimes  draws  suddenly  back  with 
an  air  of  disdain ;  gives  assent  by  a  gentle  nod  ;  denies  by  a  shaking  aside ; 
threatens  by  one  sort  of  movement,  opposes  by  another,  and  expresses  suspicion  by 
a  third. 

The  FACE  may  be  considered  to  be  a  legible  representation  of  the  mind,  giving 
every  observer  the  same  idea,  consequently  it  may  be  philosophically  considered 
as  the  index  of  the  mind.  The  change  of  natural  colour  shows  by  turns  anger  or 
shame,  sometimes  by  redness,  and  sometimes  by  paleness.  Every  feature  contri- 
butes its  legitimate  share.  The  mouth  in  admiration  opens,  and  in  another  state 
of  the  mind  it  shuts,  and  in  another  the  teeth  gnash.  The  forehead  has  justly  been 
denominated  the  "Gate  of  the  Soul"— the  temple  of  modesty;  the  forehead 
smooth,  eyebrows  arched  and  easy,  demonstrate  tranquiUiti/  or  Joi/.     Mirth  opens 
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the  mouth  towards  the  ears,  and  half-shuts  the  eyes.  The  front  wrinkled  into 
furrows  denotes  fury.  In  short,  whatever  there  is  in  corporeal  dignity  or  beauty, 
in  the  majesty  of  the  face,  in  the  grace  of  action,  in  the  piercing  glance  or  fiery 
flash  of  the  eye  ;  whatever  there  is  in  Uvely  passion,  strong  emotion,  fine  imagina- 
tion, wise  reflection,  or  irresistable  reasoning ;  whatever  of  excellence  in  human 
nature,  all  that  the  benevolent  hand  of  the  Creator  has  impressed  of  his  own  image 
upon  the  noblest  creature  witli  which  we  are  acquamted — all  appear  ua  the 
consummate  speaker  to  the  highest  advantage.  And  whoever  is  proof  agaiust 
such  a  display  of  aU  that  is  noble  in  hiunan  nature  must  be  void  of  eye,  of  ear,  and 
have  neither  passion,  nor  imagination,  neither  taste,  nor  understanding. 

Both  the  AEMS  are  sometimes  engaged,  sometimes  only  one,  which  must  be  the 
right  arm.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  as  high  as  the  face,  by  which  we  denote 
wonder  :  sometimes  held  out  before  the  breast,  this  manifests  fear ;  spread  forth 
with  the  hands  open  to  express  desire  or  affection;  the  hands  are  clapped  in 
surprise,  also  in  sudden  joy  or  grief;  threatening  is  shown  by  the  right  hand  being 
clenched,  and  the  arms  brandished ;  both  arms  set  a-kimbo  to  express  contempt  or 
courage.  With  the  hands  we  solicit,  we  refuse,  we  promise,  interrogate,  admii'e, 
reckon,  confess,  repent ;  we  express  aversion,  fear,  shame,  joy,  grief,  confession, 
doubt,  penitence.  With  the  hands  we  describe,  and  point  out  all  the  cu'cumstances 
of  time,  place,  and  manner  of  what  we  relate ;  we  excite  the  passions  of  others, 
and  soothe  tlaem  ;  we  approve  and  disapprove ;  gladden  and  astonish ;  permit  or 
prohibit ;  admire  and  despise  ;  astonish,  and  indicate  silence,  and  so  on  ;  all  which 
actions  must  uniformly  attend  and  keep  pace  with  the  tongue.  In  short,  the  hands 
serve  us  instead  of  many  sorts  of  words,  and  in  many  instances  where  the  language 
of  the  tongue  is  unknown,  that  of  the  hands  is  understood,  being  imiversal, 
and  common  to  all  nations  and  tongues. 

The  LEGS  advance  or  retreat  to  expi'ess  desire  or  aversion,  love  or  hatred, 
courage  or  fear ;  the  stamping  of  the  foot  expresses  earnestness,  anger,  and 
threatening  ;  and  leaping,  exultation  or  sudden  joy. 

After  giving  the  yomig  speaker  a  general  idea  of  the  use  and  action  of  the  most 
significant  members  of  the  body,  we  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  the  principal 
passions,  humoiu's,  sentiments,  and  intentions,  which  are  to  be  expressed  by  speech 
and  action  ;  and  I  doubt  not  it  wiU  be  allowed  by  the  most  observing,  that  it  is 
nearly  in  the  following  order  that  natm'e  expresses  them : — 


1.  Tianquillity. 

2.  ClieeilLilness. 

3.  Miith. 

4.  Kaillery  in  sport. 

5.  Bufibonery. 

6.  Joy. 

7.  Dtlifiht. 

8.  Gravity. 

9.  Iiuiuiry. 

10.  Atiention. 

11.  Modesty. 

12.  Peiple.xity. 
J.3.  Vexation. 

14.  Pity. 

15.  Grief. 


IG.  Melancholy. 

17.  Despair. 

18.  Fear. 

19.  Shame. 
2t).  Remorse. 

21.  Courage. 

22.  Boasting. 
2.3.  Triile. 

24.  Obstinacy. 
2-'5.  Avuhority. 

20.  Commanding. 

27.  Forbidding. 

28.  Allirming. 

29.  Denying. 

30.  Difleriug. 


31.  Agreeing. 

32.  Exhoiting. 

33.  Judging. 

34.  Reiuoving. 

35.  Accjuitting. 
3(3.  Condemning. 

37.  Teaching. 

38.  Pardoning' 

39.  Arguing. 

40.  Dismissing. 

41.  Refusing. 

42.  Granting. 

43.  Dependence. 

44.  Veneration. 

45.  Respect. 


46.  Hope. 

47.  Desire. 

48.  Love. 

49.  Giving. 

50.  Wonder. 

51.  Admiration. 

52.  Gratitude. 
!ii.  Curiosit.v. 

54.  Persuasion. 

55.  Templnig. 
50.  Piomising. 

AUeclation. 
S.oth. 

Intoxication. 
Anger. 


57, 
58. 
59. 
60. 
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61.  Peevishness.  tio.  Complaining.  69.  Jealousy.  73.  Sickness. 

62.  Malice.  66.  Fatigue.  70.  Dotage.  74.  Fainting. 

63.  Etivy.  67.  Aversion.  71.  Folly.  75.  Death. 

64.  Cruelty.  68.  Commendation.  72.  Distraction. 

The  above  are  simple,  pure,  or  xinmixed  passions,  humours,  vices,  virtues, 
or  feehngs.  •There  are  others  beside  the  above  which  a  reader  or  speaker  may 
accidentally  have  occasion  to  express.  But  we  have  enumerated  the  principal  ones. 
And  any  other  casual  feeling  may  be  made  up  of  two  or  more  of  these.  Fity, 
for  example,  is  composed  of  grief  and  love.  This  can  be  well  managed  by  the 
speaker's  looks  and  gestures,  and  by  the  pitch  and  tone  of  voice,  expressing 
both  grief  and  love,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Lower  degrees  of  every  passion  are  to  be  expressed  by  more  moderate  exertions 
of  voice  and  gesture,  as  every  public  speaker's  discretion  will  naturally  suggest. 

THE   PASSIONS   EXPLAINED   AND   EXEMPLIFIED. 

1.  Teanqthllitt,  or  quietness;  a  calm  state,  or  apathy,  is  manifest  in  the 
natural  blandness  and  composure  of  the  coimtenance,  the  general  repose  of  the 
body  and  hmbs,  without  the  apparent  exertion  of  any  single  muscle.  The 
countenance  open  ;  the  forehead  smooth ;  the  eyebrows  arched ;  the  mouth  aU  but 
closed ;  and  the  eyes  passing  with  an  easy,  iminterrupted  motion  from  object 
to  object,  but  not  dwelling  long  together  upon  any  one.  We  cannot  exemplify 
by  words  tliis  simple  state  of  the  whole  frame. 

2.  Cheeefulness,  a  state  of  moderate  joy  or  gaiety,  adds  a  smUe,  opens 
the  mouth  a  little  more  than  Tranquillity.  This  state  of  the  frame  is  exemplified 
in  Mirth  or  Humour. 

3.  MiETH,  or  laughter,  opens  the  mouth  still  more  than  the  foregoing,  and 
towards  the  ears  ;  crisps  the  nose ;  lessens  the  apertm-e  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  fiUs 
them  with  tears,  shakes  the  whole  frame ;  giving  considerable  pain,  which  occasions 
holding  the  sides. 

4.  Eailleet,  to  treat  with  satirical  merrunent,  but  in  sport,  without  any 
feelmgs  of  animosity,  is  dressed  in  the  attire,  or  wears  the  aspect  of  cheerfulness. 
The  tone  of  the  voice  sonorous,  but  sprightly.  With  contempt  or  disgust  it  casts  a 
look  asquint,  at  intervals,  at  the  object;  and  rehnquishes  the  cheerful  aspect 
for  one  made  up  of  an  affected  grin  and  suUenness.  The  upper  hp  is  ch-awn  up 
with  pei'fect  disdain.  The  ai-ms  are  bent,  the  hands  on  the  hips,  and  the  elbows 
standing  from  the  side ;  the  right  hand  now  and  then  thrown  out  toward  the 
object,  as  ready  to  strike  a  sHght  back-hand  blow.  The  pitch  of  the  voice  rather 
loud ;  the  tone  sneering  ;  the  sentence  short,  but  satirical,  mixed  with  mock  praise. 
We  will  give  an  example  from  1  Kings,  chapter  xviii.,  and  especially  the  27th 
verse,  where  Elijah  ridicules  the  prophets  of  Baal : — "  And  it  came  pass  at  noon, 
that  Ehjah  mocked  them  and  said,  Cry  with  a  great  voice :  for  he  is  a  god :  either 
he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pm-smng,  or  he  is  on  a  journey ;  or  peradventm-e  he  sleepeth, 
and  must  be  awaked,"  &c. 

5.  BuFFOONEET  consists  of  pranks,  which  are  composed  of  hiimour  and  mirth, 
assuming  an  ai'ch,  sly,  leering  gravity.     It  continues  its  serious  aspect,  though 
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all  should  laugh.  This  command  of  voice  is  somewhat  difficult,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  to  "  weep  with  those  who  weep."  Fortunately  this  expression  of 
featm'e  is  not  often  called  for,  and  less  frequently  needed. 

6.  Jot  is  composed  of  many  simple  pleasurable  feelings  ;  as,  satisfaction,  hope, 

and  confidence.     When  sudden  and  violent,  it  must  be  manifested  by  clapping  of 

hands  and  exultation.     The  eyes  must  open  wide,  sometimes  fiU.  with  tears  ;  often 

raised  to  heaven,  especially  in  devout  transports.     The  countenance  must  smile, 

not  composedly,  but  with  features  aggravated.      The  voice  must  rise  to  very  high 

notes  at  times.     Here  is  an  example  to  be  exercised  by  the  young  speaker  : — 

"  Of  fruit  divhie 
Swep.t  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropi ; 
Forhidden  here,  it  seems  as  on\y  fit 
For  gods  ;  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men : 
And  why  not  gods  ol  men,  smce  good,  the  more 
Comniunicatcd,  more  abundant  grows. 
The  Author  not  impair'd,  but  honour  d  more.'" 

The  words  in  italics  are  emphatic,  and  must  be  spoken  as  directed  in  page  64, 
on  "  Emphasis." 

7.  Delight  is  made  up  of  satisfaction,  pleasure,  joy  and  pleasure ;  or  ravished 
with  music,  painting,  oratory,  or  any  elegancy — must  show  itself  by  the  looks, 
gestures,  and  titterance,  as  in  joy ;  but  more  moderate. 

8.  Geavitt,  or  seriousness,  is  a  mixture  of  attention  and  concern.     When  tliis 

impression  of  the  mind  is  made  manifest,  the  eyebrows  are  a  little  drawn  down, 

cast  down  or   shut ;    or  the  eyes  are  raised  to  heaven ;    the  mouth  shuts,  and 

the  lips  are  pinched  close.     The  posture  of  the  whole  body  is  composed,  and  almost 

void  of  motion.     The  speech,  if  any,  is  slow  and  solemn  ;  the  tone  unvarying,  as  in 

"  monotony."     We  find  it  necessary  to  exemplify  this,  and  again  we  recommend 

the  speaker  to  exercise,  in  a  room  by  himself,  the  following  illustrative  quotation 

fi'om  Dr.  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts  :" — 

"  The  clock  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time. 
But  by  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  innn.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
T-feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 
Where  are  they  ?     With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  dispatch. 
How  iiiuclt  is  still  to  do  .'     My  hopes  and  fear 
Start, up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  rerge 
Look  down — on  wliat  ? — A  fathomless  abyss." 

We  conclude  this  paper,  trusting  that  the  reader  wiU  study  it,  for  it  will  prove 
of  value  to  him  who  wishes  to  be  able  to  deliver  himself  properly,  when  he  may  be 
called  vipon  to  speak  before  an  audience.  We  have  not  fiu-nished  many  examples 
for  exercise  on  the  foregoing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  needed. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MUTUAL  IMPEOVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 

Mak  is  a  social  being.  That  this  is  a  truth,  rcqviires  no  lengtliened  argumenta- 
tion to  demonstrate,  for  it  is  clearly  founded  on  his  nature,  and  fuUy  developed  in 
his  history.  It  is  this  social  principle  that  is  the  basis  of  those  domestic  affections 
which  have  influenced  man  in  aU  ages  and  countries  ;  and  it  is  this  principle  that 
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not  only  binds  him  to  his  family,  but  unites  him  with  his  friends  in  the  pursuit  of 
common  objects,  in  the  carrying  out  of  common  purposes.  On  this  principle  men 
in  an  uncivilized  state  combine  for  mutual  protection  or  ruthless  plunder,  and  on 
this  principle  we  unite  for  objects  of  science  and  art,  benevolence  and  religion.  This  is 
the  foundation  on  which  those  societies  for  mutual  improvement  are  raised,  that  have 
been  the  means  of  imparting  so  many  important  advantages  to  their  members.  To 
the  specification  of  a  few  of  these  advantages  we  will  now  address  ourselves. 

1st.  They  stimulate  to  study  by  affording  example  for  imitation,  and  by  rousing 
a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  "  the  desire  to  excel."  Man  has  been  described  as  "  an 
imitative  being,"  and  certainly  the  epithet  indicates  a  prominent  feature  in  liis 
character.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  example  is  more  powerful  than 
precept.  If  example  were  personified,  it  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  teacher 
— the  great  teacher  of  mankind.  Its  influence  is  not  only  powerfid  in  degree,  but 
universal  in  extent.  The  best  illustration  of  the  power  of  example  that  we  can 
adduce,  is  that  of  gravitation ;  and  this  is  but  an  imperfect  one,  as  all  comparisons 
between  physical  and  metaphysical  principles  must  of  necessity  be.  Gravitation 
influences  all  material  bodies,  example  all  sentient  beings.  The  force  of  gravity  is 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  in  which  it  resides.  Bodies  of  equal  sizes 
influence  each  other  mutually  to  an  equal  extent,  but  a  large  body  will  naturally 
control  a  smaller  one.  Thus,  too,  it  is  with  example.  The  example  of  one  man 
will  influence  another,  but  the  example  of  a  number  of  men  will  generally  direct 
him.  A  man  in  such  a  condition  is  under  the  Lafluence  of  a  principle  as  powerful, 
and  almost  as  certain,  as  gravitation  itself.  In  mutual  improvement  societies  the 
example  of  all  the  members  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  individual.  A  person 
joining  a  society  of  this  kind  soon  feels  the  uifluence  of  the  other  members,  and  it 
leads  him  to  study  and  apphcation.  The  cares  of  Ufe  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
calls  of  business  so  pressing,  that  the  man  must  know  little  of  them,  or  be 
possessed  of  an  unusvial  degree  of  fortitude,  who  does  not  suifer  his  resolutions 
spmetimes  to  be  broken.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  those  resolutions  relate 
only  to  himself;  but  when  they  concern  others,  he  has  many  motives  urging  him 
to  carry  out  his  purposes.  The  opinion  which  others  may  form  of  him,  as  well 
as  his  own  interest  in  the  matter,  will  be  considered,  and  he  will  make  a  vigorous 
eflbrt,  and  generally,  a  successfid  one.  Taken  thus  far,  by  example  and  self- 
respect,  another  principle  ere  long  is  aroused  in  his  breast,  which  prompts  him  to 
greater  and  more  self-denying  effort ;  we  mean,  "  the  desire  to  excel."  This  desire 
is  natural  to  man,  and  associate  bodies  are  admii'ably  adapted  to  develop  it,  for  he 
must  be  destitute  of  self-repect,  and  devoid  of  laudable  ambition,  who  does  not  in 
such  a  position  manifest  it.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Is  there  any  necessity  for  these 
stimidants  to  study  ?  We  reply.  Undoubtedly  there  is,  for  such  is  the  changing 
character  of  man,  that  the  noblest  resolutions  formed,  and  the  pm-est  desires 
cherished,  wiU  soon  be  forgotten,  unless  those  resolutions  are  frequently  renewed, 
and  those  desires  constantly  fed.  It  is  so  in  reference  to  everything  else,  and  it  will 
be  so  with  respect  to  study,  unless  a  person  connects  himself  with  a  society  in 
which  those  influences  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  that  we  have  specified. 
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2ndly,  Mutual  improvement  societies  are  excellent  mediums  for  the  conveyance 
of  knowledge,  and  afford  ample  opportunities  for  healthful  mental  exercise.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  mdividual  to  attend  their  meetings,  whether  those  meetings  are 
occupied  with  lectures  or  discussions,  without  obtaining  knowledge — and  such 
knowledge  as  it  is  most  important  he  should  have.  Not  only  do  men  differ  in  their 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  they  differ  m  their  aptitude  for  taking  it  in.  Phrenolo- 
gists have  mapped  out  the  head  into  a  number  of  divisions,  to  each  of  which  they 
assign  a  particular  faculty,  and  they  maintain  that  the  power  of  these  faculties  is 
as  diversified  as  is  the  shape  of  skulls  !  Now,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  their 
theory  of  localising  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  we  miist  all  admit  the  difference  in 
the  strength  of  these  faculties  in  different  persons.  This  is  a  matter  of  every-day 
observation.  Take,  for  instance,  a  number  of  men  to  hear  a  popular  preacher;  one, 
from  the  pecuhar  caste  of  his  mind,  is  particularly  struck  with  the  preacher's 
elocution,  while  another  admires  the  systematic  arrangement  of  his  subject,  a 
third  his  cogent  reasoning,  and  a  fourth  the  deep-toned  spirituality  that  pervades 
the  whole.  How  various  are  the  mental  effects  produced  by  one  cause !  Now, 
bring  these  individuals  together,  and  let  each  give  expression  to  his  thoughts,  and 
what  advantages  wih  they  aU  derive  ! — the  impressions  and  knowledge  they  have 
received  in  the  aggregate  wih  become  the  property  of  each  individual.  This  is 
but  a  common-place  illustration,  but  it  will  make  plain  our  meaning,  and  show  on 
what  principle  mutual  improvement  societies  are  so  beneficial,  and  how  they 
follow  nature,  that  safe  and  unerring  guide.  We  sometimes  hear  of  the  "  currency 
of  speech" — and  the  expression  is  an  apt  one,  for  as  it  is  only  by  circulating  capital 
that  it  can  be  increased,  so  it  is  only  by  an  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
oiu*  stock  of  the  first  wiU  be  enlarged,  and  the  quahty  of  the  second  will  be  im- 
proved. 

But  we  have  said,  that  mutual  improvement  societies  afford  ample  opportunities 
for  healthful  mental  exercise.  This  statement,  we  presume,  wOl  be  self-evident  to 
our  readers.  TVTio  of  them  can  have  been  connected  with  such  societies  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  marking  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  active  members,  and 
without  being  conscious  of  improvement  themselves  ?  Were  the  records  of  these 
societies  to  be  examined,  they  would  be  at  once  conclusive  on  this  point.  We 
should  there  find  enrolled  upon  the  list  many  a  name  that  is  not  now  "  unknown 
to  fame ;"  and  if  we  were  to  inquire  from  their  contemporary  members  respecting 
their  fii-st  efforts  in  pubhc,  we  should  hear  of  trembhng  limbs  and  stammering 
tongues,  although  thousands  now  "  hang  on  their  hps"  with  joy,  and  multitudes  are 
charmed  by  the  force  of  tlieir  eloquence.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senate,  liave 
aU.  received  from  these  societies  occupants  of  whom  they  may  weU.  be  proud,  though 
the  connections  of  such  men  with  these  societies  have  too  often  been  forgotten,  or 
overlooked.  In  such  cases  our  societies,  like  the  coral-island  builders  of  the  Southern 
seas,  have  often  been  unnoticed  from  their  diminutive  character,  amidst  the  magni- 
tude of  their  achievements.  _  , '' 

In  concluding  this  brief  paper,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  membei*s  of  mutual 
improvement  societies  on  the  establishment  of  a  magazine,  which  wiU  devote  con- 
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siderable  space  and  attention  to  their  interests.  We  trust  that  they  wUl  so  support 
it  as  to  enable  its  Editors  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour.  If,  in  addition  to  sending 
reports  of  the  proceedings,  secretaries  would  give  the  state  of  their  societies,  and 
plans  which  have  proved  successful  in  throwing  interest  into  their  meetings,  we 
doubt  not  that  their  commimications  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Editors,  and  the 
publication  of  them  would  be  the  means  of  invigorating  many  societies  now  in  a 
languishing  condition.  Might  not  writers  of  superior  papers  be  requested  by  vote 
to  forward  them  for  pubhcation  in  the  Controversialist  1  C.  A. 


Dundee  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — This 
Society  has  been  in  existence  only  for  about  two 
mouths.  But  during  that  period  the  members 
have  been  (Jilii;ently  engaged  in  prosecuting  tlie 
objects  lor  which  it  was  established. 

The  first  discussion  its  members  engasred  in 
was  that  whicb  occupies  so  much  of  public 
attention — "  Uut,'ht  Capital  Punishments  to  be 
abolished  ?"  (Jn  the  uegalive  side,  the  artti- 
ments  brought  forward  were  tlie  "  Justice  of  these 
punishraenis,  their  Bible  authority,  and  their 
beneficial  effects  by  way  of  example."  On  the 
atlirmative  side,  the  principles  of  humanity  were 
urged  ;  tlie  appearance  of  Christ  as  the  signal  for 
the  aboliiioii  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the 
establishment  of  tlie  milder  dispensation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  it  was  held,  their  example,  so  far 
from  being  good,  was  decidedly  pernicious. 

On  the  yOth  ullimo,  the  president,  in  an  able 
essay,  gave  an  outline  of  tlie  history  of  the  drama, 
illustrated  by  numerous  extracts  from  its  "  great 
masters,"  detailed  its  peculiar  characteristics  at 
different  limes,  and  widi  just  but  generous  criti- 
cism reviewed  the  works  of  the  different  writers 
in  this  class  of  literature. 

The  third  subject  wliiih  has  occupied  attention, 
and  which  has  been  debated  for  three  successive 
evenings,  is,  "Ought  Kailway  Trains  to  run  ou 


Sundays  ?"  There  seemed  to  be  an  opinion  that 
the  Lord's-day,  so  far  as  practicable,  should  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  pure  and  uncontami- 
nated,  as  it  has  been  received  fiom  our  predeces- 
sors. At  the  same  time,  the  advocates  of  the 
affirmative  side  strongly  maintained,  that  there 
was  such  an  urgent  necessity  lor  ihe  running  of 
at  least  a  morning  and  evening  train,  that  they 
lelt  themselves  bound  to  sup|iort  the  view,  that 
railway  traffic  on  Sunday,  to  a  limitfd  extent,  is 
a  •'  necessary  evil."  R.  B.  M.,  Secietaiy. 

Monclteater  (Cavendish  si rret)  Mutual  2i/i- 
proi-enient  Society. — This  society  has  only  been  in 
existence  since  November,  IM4!).  It  consists  chiefly 
of  youths  from  fourteen  to  twefiiy  years  of  age, 
who  are  connected  with  the  school  or  ubapel.  Its 
management  is  vesied  in  tbe  following  oliici-rs  :— 
president, vice-president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
a  committee  of  six  members.  Kince  its  com- 
mem-ement,  its  numliers  have  ste!i<hly  incieased, 
and  its  prosperity  has  exceeded  the  utmusl  expec- 
tations of  its  originators.  It  numbers  about 
ihirty  memliers,  many  of  whom  are  now  search- 
ing diligently  after  knowledge.  A  visible  im- 
provement is  manifest  in  those  connected  with  it ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  existence  of  all  such 
societies  must  be  productive  of  much  good. 
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QUESTIONS  REQUIRING  ANSWERS. 

10.  Your  philosophical  papers  having  attracted 
my  attention,  a  desire  arose  to  study  for  myself  a 
subject  tending  in  so  great  a  degree  to  brace  the 
mind  and  strengUten  the  thinking  powers. 

Could  you  in  your  next  furnish  me  with  a  short 
list,  in  order,  of  the  works  on  Mental  Philosophy 
which  you  wouldrecoinmendas  those  from  which 
ithe  principles  of  the  science  would  be  most  cor- 
rectly and  perspicuomly  drawn  ?  R.  M. 

11.  I  am  studying  English  Grammar,  and  am 
at  a  loss  liow  I  can  correct  Parsing  Exercises. 
Kiiully  inform  me  in  yoiu'  ne.xt. — A  Privatk 
Studhnt. 

12.  In  your  last  there  is  a  Course  of  Reading 
recommended  for  a  young  man,  in  which  I  find 
Macaulay's  History  of  England  mentioned  ; 
whether  it  is  the  best  book  on  that  subject,  or  not, 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  want  a  good  histoiy  of  Eng- 
land. I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  friends 
would  be  kind  enough  to  recommend  one  to  me, 
along  with  the  price. — G.  W.  T. 


13.  Will  some  of  your  Correspondents  inform 
me  which  they  consider  the  best  ilictionary  of  the 
English  language,  containing  tne  etymology,  pro- 
nunciation, and  derivation  of  every  word?  and  if 
they  could  add  the  ediiion,  publisher,  and  price, 
they  would  conler  a  lasting  favour  upon  E.  O.  N. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

9.  "  The  War  Question"  Luke  xxii.  36.— The 
question  is,  wiietlier  Christ  literally  "  commanded 
his  disciples  to  sell  tlieir  garments  and  buy 
swords."  In  speaking  to  them  he  sometimes 
employed  metaphorical  language,  winch,  at  the 
moment,  did  not  appear  obvious  to  their  appre- 
hension, and  he  gently  reproved  them.  This 
direction  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  prover- 
bial form  of  expression  to  provide  against  im- 
pending danger.  The  Saviour  had,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary and  wonderful  manner,  protected  them, 
while  in  obedience  to  his  command  they  had  gone 
forth  without  purse,  scrip,  or  sword  ;  but  now  he 
was  about  to  withdraw  from  them  this  kind  o 
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protection.  He  was  liitusell'  shortly  to  die,  and 
be  taken  from  them.  His  work  would  soon  be 
accomplished.  Hence,  when  they  had  lost  his 
jiresence  and  protect'on,  as  hitherto  they  had 
enjoyed  it,  they  would  have  need  of  the  greatest 
cireiunspection  and  prudence,  and  to  be  well  pre- 
pared lor  their  exposed  and  unprotected  condi- 
tion. Hence  ills  :is  thouph  he  had  said,  "Take 
now  great  care,  and  provide  well  for  yourselves 
against  the  dangers  which  are  now  gathering 
thickly  and  darkly  around  you,  and  wiih  which 
you  will  soon  have  to  contend."  They  supposed 
he  spoke  literally,  and  replied,  "Lord,  beliold, 
here  are  two  swords."  He  did  not  think  tit  to 
rectify  their  misapprehension,  but  replied,  "  It  is 
enough,"  as  a  mild  and  humane  master  would  to 
a  servant  of  great  stupidity — "  It  is  very  well  ; 
quite  enough  iias  been  said  on  the  subject." — T  C. 
10.  EiiyUih  Grammar. — Parsing  Exercises, 
we  presume,  should  need  vo  correction  ;  there- 
fore you  may  wtll  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
correct  them.  Parsing  is  the  process  of  resoh  iug 
speech  into  its  elements,  in  order  to  show  tlie 
bearing  of  each  upon  the  other,  and,  therelore, 
the  sentence  givni  fir  analysis  should  he  peilVctly 
grammatical.  Parsing  is  the  same  as  analysis. 
And, "  to  resolve  any  complex  whole  into  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  compounded,  is  the  meaning 
of  analysis." 

What  you  wish  to  correct,  we  suppose,  are  the 
exercises  on  syntax.  You  wish  to  know  how  to 
a.scertain  when  they  are  correct,  and  how  to  go 
about  it.  Two  ways  are  open  to  you.  First,  to 
purchase  a  key  to  the  book  you  are  using. 
Secondly,  and  much  better,  go  to  a  teacher.  Find 
out  a  thorough  master  of  the  art,  and  place  your- 
self under  him,  and  it  will  be  much  better  than 
trusting  to  your  own  ability.  We  v<  ould  not  dis- 
courage you  from  trying  your  mental  powers,  but 
try  them  upon  suhjei  Is  where  you  can  better  pro- 
ceed alone.  English  grammar  is  not  to  be  studied 
for  its  own  sake,  but  as  an  introduction  to  other 
studies.  It  is  the  key  liy  which  the  vast  stores  ol 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy  are  to  be 
opened.  Without  grammar,  no  great  or  certain 
progress  can  be  made ;  and  hence  the  necessity 
ofgettingit  as  sure/!/ and  as  accu:  alely  as  possible. 
We  have  known  many  young  men  commence 
this  study  (and  young  men  of  good  abiliiies  loo), 
hut  ultimately  give  it  up  in  disgust,  simple  as  it 
may  seem  to  those  who  have  passed  this  pons 
ashiorum,  when,  if  they  had,  employed  proiier 
teachers,  they  might  have  occupied  dilfercnt  posi- 
tions, as  students,  from  those  they  now  hold. 

However,  taking  it  for  gi anted  that  you  wish  to 
.study  it  alone,  if  you  have  no  parliculur  book, 
we  should  recommend  you  to  procure,  first, 
"Grammar  made  intelligible  to  Children,"  by 
George  liarnali,  price  ikl.  Though  the  title,  at 
first  sight,  may  seem  simple,  it  is  the  best  little 
book  for  self-instruction,  as  well  as  formaking  the 
subject  "intelligible  to  chiblren,"  that  we  are 
ac()uainted  with.  Alter  that  you  may  take  I.en- 
nie's,  M'Culloch's  (Is.  Gd.  each),  or  Walker.  Con- 
non's,  ys.  (id.  The  last  mentioned  is  "  loiuided  on 
the  Philosojihy  of  Language,"  and  is  a  must  ad- 
mirable book.  A  volume  of  exercises,  as  a  com- 
panion to  it,  was  announced ;  whether  it  has 
appeared  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  We  would  then 
advise  you  to  read  Panic's  "  Elements  of  Lan- 
guage," 2s.  Gd.,  fri.m  which  you  will  get  enlarged 
philosophical  views  on  the  origin,  structure,  an  J 
power  of  language,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
information. 


We,  of  course,  could  easily  increase  the  list; 
luit  these  books,  thoroughly  studied,  will  put  you 
in  possession  of  means  to  choose  for  yourself. 
— E.B. 

ll.il/entei  PInlosoplnj.  —  Works  on  Mental 
Philosophy,  in  the  order  of  study  :— Outlines  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy:  Paynes  Ele- 
tnents  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosojihy  ;  Moral 
and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  (Rev.  F.  D.  Mau- 
rice); Eucyclopsedia  Metropohtana  (new  ed.)  ; 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  I'nderstan'ling ; 
Dr.  Reid's  Works;  Hamilton's  Works  (Sir  W.), 
new  edition;  Dr.  Stewart's  Works;  Dr.  Uiown's 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ; 
Abercrombie's  Philosophy  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers;  Campbells  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric; 
Beattie  on  the  Nature  and  Imniutability  of  Truth  ; 
Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  and  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge;  Hume's  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature;  Hartley's  Observaiions  on  JNIan ; 
Tatham's  Chart  and' Sctile  of  Truth;  Stewart's 
Diss,  on  the  progi-ess  of  Metaphysical  Philoso- 
phy; Mackintcsli's  Diss,  on  tlie  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy;  History  of  Philosophy 
(Knight's).  1  would  have  mentioned  the  chief 
German  and  French  Philosophers,  but  I  am  not 
conversant  with  any  good  translations  of  them. 
Plato  and  Aiistotle  are  to  he  had  in  Bohn's 
Library. — S.  N. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  &c. 

The  Baptismal  Controversy/.  By  the  Eev.  B. 
Montgomery,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
This  is  another  publication  on  the  question 
involved  in  the  "Great  Gorham  Case."  The 
writer  takes  the  opposite  position  to  that  main- 
tained by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinlon  iu  tLe  pamphlet 
noticed  in  our  last.  We  are  glad  to  find  him 
protesting  "  with  all  Christian  earnestness " 
against  the  lone  ofacrhnonious  dogmatism  which 
both  parties  too  frequently  adopt  in  tlieir  contro- 
versial assaults  on  opposite  theories.  Bitterness 
of  spirit  can  add  no  force  to  argument. 


Popular  Catechisms.  By  Edward  and  Emma 
Matthews.  London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
We  are  much  pleased  with  these  catechisms, 
which  take  up  the  subjects  of  English  Hi-^tory, 
Geograjihy,  Useful  Knowledge, Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Old  and  New  Testament  History.  They 
are  well  written,  and  are  remarkably  cheap. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  "  that  others  are  in  pro- 
gress." 


Voices  from  the  Provinces.    London:  Strange. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  not  merely  the  nutnber  of  new 
jieriodicals,  but  the  number  havinn  a  special  ob- 
ject, or  a  local  interest.  The  one  now  before 
'us  is  intended  as  a  medium  lor  the  eX!u■es^ion  of 
the  thoughts  of  provincial  writers,  and  is  edited 
and  printed  in  Sheffield,  although  published  in 
Lcnidon.  The  idea  of  such  a  magazine  is  new, 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  well  worked  out.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  specimen  number  before 
us,  and  we  hoiic  that  our  weekly  contemporary 
will  be  successful  in  gathering  and  widely  dis- 
seminating the  ennobling  thoughts  ol  many 
a  talented  wayside  wanderer  and  provincial 
genius. 
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€llB  M  nf  lUnsnaing. 

No.  IV. 
JUDGMENT. 

"  The  truth  is,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  art  or  science,  could  not  the  mind  of  man  ^'ather  the 
general  natures  of  things  out  of  the  numberless  heap  of  paiticulars,  and  then  bind  them  up  into  such 
short  aphorisms  or  propositions,  that  so  they  may  be  made  portable  to  the  memory,  and  thereby 
become  ready,  or  at  hand,  (or  Reason  to  apply  and  make  use  of,  as  there  shall  be  occasion." — Robert 
South,  D.D. 

Thus  far  have  we  proceeded  in  our  consideration  of  this  importaiat  subject. 
We  have  investigated  the  action  of  objects  upon  our  bodily  organs — the  inijDressions 
made  by  them  upon  Consciousness — the  origination  of  ideas  in  the  mind  through 
tlie  operation  of  the  perceptive  powers.  We  have  dilated  upon  tlie  necessity  and 
advantage  of  speech — the  method  wliich  the  mind  pursues  in  the  attaching  of 
"  Names"  to  the  objects  of  perception,  and,  by  arrangmg  under  appropriate  heads 
the  "  Objects  able  to  be  named,"  have  pointed  out  the  hne  wliich  bounds  the 
knowable.  In  all  this,  however,  we  have  only  been  employed  upon  preliminaries. 
We  have  been  engaged  in  showing  the  materials  upon  which  the  "  Art  of  Reason- 
ing" is  exerted,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  materials  are  obtained.  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  more  than  give  a  few  general  rules,  by  which  accuracy 
of  perception  may  be  promoted,  and  by  which  the  miad  may  be  aided  in  its 
early  attempts  in  the  acquisition  of  I^aiowledge,  and  in  its  initiatory  steps  in 
the  search  for  Ti-uth.  With  mere  receptivity,  however,  the  mind  cannot  long 
remain  satisfied.  It  is  natm-ally  endowed  with  activity,  and  a  thu'st  for  information, 
and  cannot,  without  difficulty,  content  itself  in  unprogressiveness,  i.  e.,  with  the 
uuexerted  passivity  of  its  perceptual  faculties.  In  the  much-complicated,  confused, 
and  chaos-hke  minglement  of  mental  impressions  which  the  mind  receives,  the 
ideative  powers  begin  to  operate.  The  "  Spirit  of  order"  proceeds  to  exert  itself,  it 
collects,  arranges,  compares,  and  colligates  the  ideas  which  are  being  contiauaUy 
educed  by  objectivities.  In  so  doing,  it  quickly  notices  that  some  of  these  sensa- 
tional representations  are  ahke,  and  some  unlike  —  that  some  of  these  mental 
operations  agree  in  certain  modes  of  action,  and  some  disagree.  T5y  this  means 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  observe  all  those  perceptions  and  intellectual  functions  which 
are  coincident,  and  all  those  which  are  incoincident,  and  can  predicate  agreement 
or  disagreement  regarding  them.  Whenever  we  correctly  understand  the  pro-  i 
perties  of  an  object,  or  the  characteristics  of  a  mental  act.  Judgment  can  be 
performed  with  intuitive  certainty,  for  each  perception  is  necessarily  possessed  of  a 
specificity  of  impression — that  is,  the  power  of  producing  a  particular  idea.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  two  perceptions  are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  the  very  fact  of  their 
power  of  specific  impressibility  irresistibly  leads  to  the  mental  process  of  de- 
termining then-  likeness  or  dissimilarity.  This  act  of  the  mind  is  called  Judgment ; 
aCad  we  have  already  defined  it  as  "  that  power  by  which  we  compare  two  distinct 
perceptions,  and  by  tliis  simple  comparison  predicate  agreement  or  discordancy 
between  them." 
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It  is  ill  this  aflirnmtional  process  that  our  liability  to  error  begins  to  develop 
itself.  Perceptions,  as  perceptions — that  is,  as  representations  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  Consciousness  by  matter  or  by  mind — are  necessarily  true  to  us ;  for  as 
tlioy  appear,  we  perceive — and  that  which  wo  perceive  is  the  only  ultimate  ground  of 
certitude  to  us ;  but  when  we  begin  to  affirm  or  deny  anything  of  these  appearances, 
Error  may  mingle  with  our  assertions.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  though  error  may 
result  from  inadequate  or  incorrect  ideas,  yet  so  long  as  nothing  is  predicated  of  these 
ideas.  Error  cannot  be  developed.  It  is  in  our  alRrmations  or  denials,  therefore,  tliat 
we  are  to  look  for  the  earliest  perceptible  germination  of  error  and  falsehood.  If  our 
perceptive  powers  bo  defective,  this  defect  will  lead  to  error,  but  the  impressions 
received  by  them  wiU  be  truth  to  us ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  make  an  assertion  that 
the  divergency  can  be  discovered,  or  the  contrariety  found  out.  For  instance  :  To 
an  individual  afflicted  with  Daltonism  (i.  e.,  an  affection  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  is 
incapacitated  to  perceive  or  distinguish  certain  colours),  it  is  truth  that  these 
colours  do  not  exist.  But  when  he,  as  Dalton  did,  asserts  that  tlic  bright  scarlet 
of  a  Cambridge  Professor's  gown,  and  the  leaves  of  the  evergreens  which  grow  in  the 
outer  court,  are  alike  in  colour,  the  error  becomes  manifest.  It  becomes  plain,  that 
what  is  truth  to  him,  is  not  the  truth  of  things.  So  also  wlien  the  ancient 
philosopliers  perceived  that  the  sun,  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  appeared  to 
move  round  the  earth,  it  was  truth  to  them  that  they  did  so  move.  But 
when  modern  philosophy  has  proved  the  impossibility  and  absurdity  of  this,  it  is 
no  longer  a  portion  of  the  truth  it  had  been.  It  will  bo  seen  from  this,  that 
error  may  underlie  appearances,  and  that  though  perceptions,  as  perceptions, 
are  true,  yet  they  may  not  be  the  absolute  truth  ;  and  that  in  our  affirmations,  or 
negations  alone  can  the  latent  error  be  revealed  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  care, 
examination,  and  caution,  prior  to  the  performance  of  an  act  of  judgment.  This 
wariness,  circumspection,  and  accuracy,  cannot  be  attained  except  by  attentive 
observation,  watchfid  experimentation,  and  a  wide  Inductive  survey  of  the  impres- 
sions made  by  tlie  tliought-educing  objectivities  about  which  our  inquiries  are 
concerned.  Of  the  methods  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished,  we  shall,  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper,  treat  more  fully  under  tlie  head  "  Induction,"  contenting  ourselves,  in 
the  meantime,  with  signalising  the  fact,  that  Induction  is  one  mode  in  which 
Judgment  operates. 

In  common  parlance,  the  word  "  Judgment"  is  used  synonymously  with 
penetration,  prudence,  sagacity,  intelligence,  ojiinion ;  and  when  thus  employed 
denotes,  not  a  particular  operation  of  the  mind,  but  the  appropriate,  correct, 
and  liannonious  exercise  of  all  its  faculties.  It  is  also  made  use  of  in  courts 
of  justice  technically  to  signify  a  decision.  To  the  latter  signification  the  term 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  employed  by  us  nearly  ajiproxiniatcs  ;  for 
as  a  Judge,  by  the  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced,  sums  up  the  arguments  on 
each  of  the  opposing  sides,  and  announces  the  decision  at  which  he  has  arrived,  so 
does  the  mind  sit  as  lunpire  over  its  perceptions,  and  by  comparison  ascertain  what 
is  correct,  truthful,  and  exact. 

Tlie  characteristic  of  that  mental  act  which  logicians  denominate  Judgment,  is 
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that  it  compares  two  perceptions  or  ideas,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  regarding 
their  similarity  or  incoincidence.      Its  operations  may  be  variously  subdivided, 
according  to  tlie  method  in  which  the  comparison  is  conducted — as  Analytical,  f 
Synthetical,  Intuitive,  or  Inferential. 

Judgment  Analytical  signifies  the  unloosing  or  separating  of  any  complex  idea  j 
into  its  component  parts— "the  resolution  (to  bon-ow  a  phrase  from  chemistry)  of  I 
a  compound  into  its  elements."  In  this  act  we  add  nothing  to  the  ideas  wliich 
employ  our  Intellect,  but  merely  decompose  them — merely  make  a  transcription  of 
those  simple  conceptions  which,  united,  form  the  complex  whole:  thus,  when 
we  say  "  an  equilateral  triangle  is  one  which  has  three  sides  equal,"  we  make 
an  analytical  judgment;  in  other  words,  we  compare  the  ideas,  triangle,  and 
equalsidedness,  and  find  that  they  agree  in,  make  up,  and  harmonize  with,  our  idea 
of  an  equilateral  triangle.     Analytical  Judgments  form  Definitions. 

Judgment    Synthetical   imports    the  placing  together   and   combining   of  two  j 
separate  ideas,  the  conception  of  one  of  which  docs  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  j 
of  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  predicate  that  the  one  is  a  constituent  element  t 
in  the  mental  conception  of  the  other ;  as  when  we  assert  that  "  Every  equilateral 
triangle  is  also  equiangular."     Here  we  place  together  the  ideas  of  trieqrtilateralitg 
and  equalcorneredness,  the  latter  of  which  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  former, 
but  is  common  also  to  a  square,  &c.,  and  find  or  decide  from  this  comparison  that 
these,  compounded — synthotisod — make  up  and  are  contained  within  our  notion  of 
an  equilatei-al  triangle.      Synthetical  Judgments,  when   expressed,   are   termed 
Propositions. 

Judgment  Intuitive  is  when  by  merely  looking  at  any  two  ideas  and  without  any 
efibrt  of  the  mind,  we  can  predicate  their  agreement  or  disagreement ;  as  when  we 
assert  that  "It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  bo  and  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time,"  it  is  evident  that,  if  we  fully  understand  the  signification  of  the  terms, 
we  can,  at  a  glance,  perceive  the  accuracy  of  the  proposition.  And  although  Hegel 
has  enunciated  the  startling  proposition,  that  "  being  and  non-being  are  the  same" 
(segn  und  niclds  ist  das.selhe),  we  do  not  think  that  any  sane  individual  will 
hesitate  in  granting,  that  if  the  terms  being  and  non-being  are  properly  understood, 
the  mcoincidence  of  the  ideas  must  be  manliest,  and  the  truth  of  the  prior 
proposition  clear  and  admissible. 

Judgment  Inferential  is  when  we  deduce  the  agreement  of  one  idea  with  another, 
through  the  medium  of  a  demonstration ;  thus,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  "  rights  j 
and  duties  are  reciprocal,"  it  does  not  appear  evident  until  it  is  shown,  proved,  » 
demonstrated,  that  these  are  correlative  terms  ;    tlien  it  becomes  plain  that  if  the 
relate  is  not  granted,  the  correlate  is  undemandable,  and  vice  versd. 

The  two  latter  distinctions  may  be  in  reality  regarded  as  mere  modifications  of 
Synthetical  Judgments,  yet  they  are  not  without  their  use  in  showing  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  truth  based  on  the  certitude  of  the  mere  oiwration  of 
the  mental  powers,  and  truth  founded  on  the  basis  of  search,  inquiry,  and 
demonstration. 

Definition. — The  expression  of  an  analytical  judgment  is  called  a  Defmition, 
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from  the  Latiii  Definitio,  the  laying  down  of  a  boundary,  and  is,  in  logic,  a 
sentence  which  explams  any  term  so  as  to  separate  the  idea  wliich  it  expresses 
from  every  other,  as  a  boundary  does  a  field.  Sounds  and  characters, — which 
are  the  constituent  elements  of  language,  whether  spoken  or  written, — when 
compounded,  form  words,  and  these,  as  we  have  before  said,  are  the  sigus  of 
our  ideas ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  signs,  though  primarily  they  may  have 
been  natural,  are  now  ai-bitrary :  for  in  different  languages  diverse  marks  are 
employed  as  designative  of  the  same  thouglit.  But,  from  the  necessities  of 
our  social  state,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  possess,  in  some  degree,  the 
power  of  mutual  intercourse  ;  hence  nations  of  men  have  found  it  expedient 
to  adopt  a  language  which,  by  its  power  of  inducing  uniformity  in  idea-com- 
mimication,  may  lead  to  ease  and  readiness  in  the  mutual  commerce  of  thought. 
This  purpose  must  be  entirely  frustrated  and  nullified  when  this  imiformity 
of  signification  is  not  rigorously  attended  to  and  enforced.  Definition,  therefore, 
becomes  necessary  as  an  auxiliary  to  accuracy  of  tliought  and  communication,  by 
explaining  in  what  sense  any  term  is  used,  and  thus  enabling  men  to  perceive 
whether  they  attach  a  similar  signification  to  the  same  word.  Were  we  always 
attentive  to  the  thought-process  in  om-  own  minds,  cautious  in  the  observing 
of  our  mental  impressions,  and  rigid  in  the  transcription  of  our  ideas  into  words, 
much  indistinctness  might  be  avoided.  But  menare  by  no  means  so  circumspect 
on  this  point  as  they  shoidd  be  :  the  application~?)f  terms  is  made  in  a  confused, 
disorderly,  and  inconstant  manner.  Tliis  want  of  care  leads  to  much  embarrass- 
ment and  division,  for  men  frequently  imagine  that  there  are  serious  differences 
between  them,  when  in  reahty,  were  their  terms  properly  defined,  the  difference  in 
meaning  would  appear  quite  trivial,  or  the  residt  of  an  unconscious  extension 
or  contraction  of  the  signification  rightly  embodied  and  involved  in  the  terms 
employed. 

Words  have  a  triple  reference,  and  may  bear  relation — 1st,  To  the  ideas  which  we 
I  ourselves  entertain.  2nd,  To  the  ideas  entertained  by  others.  3rd,  To  external 
f  objects.  When  men  engage  in  conversation,  writing,  lecturing,  &c.,  it  is  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  being  understood :  the  words  which  they  employ,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  such  as,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  best  serve  to  explain  their 
meaning,  and  give  expression  to  their  thoughts  :  here  words  have  reference  to  oui' 
own  ideas.  But  unless  we  adopt  such  phraseology,  and  converse  in  such  terms  as 
are  either  originative  or  representative  of  similar  conceptions  in  the  minds  of  those 
whom  we  address,  we  shall  most  certainly  be  misunderstood :  and  thus,  so  far  as 
they  are  used  for  thought-communication,  words  bear  reference  to  the  ideas  which 
are  entertained  by  or  originable  iu  others.  Again :  from  the  power  before 
explained  of  objectivising  our  conceptions,  men  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  the 
signs  of  tlieir  ideas  to  that  which  originates  them,  and  thus  oin-  words  are  made 
to  bear  i-eforence  to  external  existences.  We  have  before  proved,  tliat  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves — no  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tialities of  objects  ;  hence  we  may  be  able  to  perceive  the  erroneousness  of 
the  distinction  which  logicians  commonly  make  between  nominal  and  real  defini- 
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tions ;  for  if,  as  we  think  we  have  demonstratecl,  tilings  be  inappreciable  by  our 

minds,  there  can  be  no  definition  of  any  kind  except  that  which  expresses  the  i 

meaning    which   we   intend    shall   be   understood   as   affixed  to  the  word  which  ' 

we   have    chosen    as    the    sign   of  our  mental    conception.      All    definitions    are, 

therefore,  in  reality,  nommal — of  the  name ;  not  real — -of  the  thing.      In  observing 

a  fact,  law,  or  thing,  we  receive  an  idea.     On  the  reception  of  this  idea,  a  new 

impression  is  made  on  the  mental  powers.     This  new  impression  requires  a  name. 

When  this  name  is  originally  imposed  by  us,  it  cannot  pass  current  until  we  have 

explained  the  component  ideas  of  which  it  is  made  up  in  such  terms  as  shall  excite 

a  like  notion  in  the  mind  of  others.     Hence  definitions  can  only  express  in  words 

an  analysis  of  the  items  comprehended  in  the  complex  idea  which  the  word  defined 

implies.     The  importance  of  definition  may  be  readily  perceived  by  reflecting  that 

in  the  interchange  of  ideas,  if  there  be  a  difference  in  that  which  is  comprehended 

in  the  symbols  of  thought,  mistake,  misunderstanduig,  and  division  must   arise 

regarding  the  conclusions  deducible  from  them. 

...  .....      i 

Definition   depends  on   the  observation  of  identity  and  diversity — similarity  f 

in   the  Genus,  variety  in   the  Species.     In  defining  a  term,  aU  that  is  exuvial 
in  thought  is   thrown  off;    all  that  is  inconstituent  and  non-essential — all  that 
is  merely  accessory  and  accidental,  is  disregarded.     Things  are  explained  by  the 
explication  of  their  names ;  experience  is  reduced  to  laws,  and  these  laws,  con- 
stituting ideas,  receive  names  and  become  explainable ;  individuals  are  generalised, 
and   the  ideas   comprehended   imder  or   involveil   in   these    things,    experiences, 
and  individualities,  are  alone  considered,  by  the  mind.     Every  idea  which  we  have, 
must,  to  constitute  it  an  idea,  have  the  power  of  presenting  a  peculiar  appearance 
to   the  muid,  by  which  the  distinction  between  it  and  every  other  idea  may 
be  perceived.     In   attempting   to   convey   this   idea   into  the  mind  of  another, 
it   is   necessary  that  we  present  sxich  an  analysis  of  that  idea,   as  shall  convey 
it  most  clearly  and  unmistakeably ;  and  in  so  doing  we  must  describe  and  unfold 
the  precise  conception  which  the  use  of  language  attaches  to  a  term,  or  that  idea 
which  we  choose  shall  be  alExed  to  the  word  employed.     A  word  is  the  sign  of  an 
idea — our  business  in  definition  is  to  explain  what  compomid  of  simple  ideas  shall 
be,    or   is,  involved   in  its   signification ;    that  thus  we  may  indicate,  precisely, 
the  quality  which  distinguishes  it,  and  with  how  much  that  is  to  be  conjoined.     In 
order  to  do  this  effectually,  we  must  make  an  accurate  survey  and  examination  of 
the  idea  itself — search  into  the  process  of  its  formation  in  our  own  minds,  and 
distinctly  observe  and  mark  out  the  elemental  perceptions  from  which  it  takes  its 
rise,  and  of  which   it    is  composed — attend    to  the  manner  in  wliich  these  are 
classified,,  arranged,  and  joined  together — which  are  primary  and  which  are  subordi- 
nate, or  secondary  ;  and  when  in  this  manner  we  have  anatomized  the  impression, 
we  have  only  to  transcribe,  in  their  order,  these  various  component  simple  ideas, 
and   the  conception  will  be  excited  in   the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer.     But 
the  mental  powers  are  very  cu'cumscribed  in  then'  range  of  action,  and  are  vmable 
to  retain  in  their  grasp  a  numerous  group  of  disjointed  and  detached  ideas ;  hence 
we  are  imder  the  necessity  of  proceeding  by  gradation  al  advances.     We  associate 
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them  into  groups  and  arrange  them  into  classes  ;  these  groups  or  classes  we  re- 
arrange into  new  combinations,  and  form  conceptions  of  tliem ;  and  thus  we  can 
proceed,  conjoining  our  ideas,  and  generalizing  our  conceptions,  vuitU,  by  habit  and 
practice,  the  mmd  gains  a  facility  in  thinking  of  them  somewhat  in  the  same  hght  as 
simple  ideas,  and  can  use  them  as  component  parts  of  higher  and  more  refined  gene- 
rahsations.  We  advance  from  individuals  to  species — of  these  species  we  compose 
genera — these  genera  we  unite  and  colligate  by  some  essential  and  distinctive 
quahty  common  to  all ;  they  then  become  the  species  of  a  new  generalisation  : — 
thus  we  have  genera,  remote  and  proximate ;  and  a  perfect  logical  definition 
consists  in  the  pointing  out  of  the  proximate  genus  and  the  specific  difference  :' 
such  a  definition  will  always  be  adequate ;  but  it  wiU  not  always  and  necessarily  be 
clear,  for  the  genus  may  requu'e  definition  as  well  as  the  species.  From  this 
it  appears  that  before  an  idea  be  unfolded  or  explained,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  define  not  only  the  term  which  we  are  about  to  use,  but  also,  as  a  prehminary 
step,  to  define  some  term  which  may  be  involved  in  the  idea  of  whicli  we  are  about 
to  give  an  explanation.  Let  it  here  be  noticed,  also,  that  occasionally  a  definition 
will  not  fully  answer  the  piu-pose  of  communication,  nor  suflice  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  mind ;  for  if  men  be  not  acquainted  with  the  simple  ideas  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  complex  term  employed,  these  wiU.  reqvure  to  be  excited  and 
educed.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  description,  enumeration,  or 
any  other  means  calculated  to  originate  the  desiderated  idea. 

Diagrams,  models,  &c.,  are  employed  for  the  pm-pose  of  ehciting  those  ideas 
which  are  needful  for  the  understanding  of  our  terms,  for  the  simplification  of  the 
acquirement  of  complex  conceptions,  or  for  the  explanation  of  any  peculiar  ideas 
wliich  he  at  the  foundation  of  any  theory  or  hypothesis. 

Description  is  the  definition  of  an  individual,  and  consists  of  the  genus,  specific 
difference,  properties,  and  accidents ;  a  recapitulation  and  detail  of  the  parts,  pro- 
perties, and  peculiarities  of  the  object  described  or  spoken  of. 

Enumeration  is  a  recital  and  particularisation  of  all  the  simple  subordinate  ideas 
which  are  mvolved  an:;  mcluded  in  the  formation  of  a  complex  notion. 

Description  is  generally  employed  to  explain  the  complex  idea  originated  by,  and 

I  arising  fi-om,  objects  which  are  perceivable  by  the  organs  of  siglit.     Enumeration 

i  is  ordinarily  used  when  we  do  not  feel  called  on  to  mention  the  Genus  of  an  object, 

^  but  are  desirous  of  merely  pointmg  out  what  we  consider  may  be  comprised  in  the 

term.     Definition  is  made  use  of  in  the  expUcation  of  complex  ideas  of  every  kind, 

whether  they  are  the  symbols  of  external  objects,  or  internal  opei'ations — whether 

they  emanate  from  matter,  or  originate  in  mind.     A  good  Definition  consists  of 

two  parts,  by  the  foi-mer  of  wliich  we  denote  the  generic  part,  or  the  quality  which 

any  object  possesses  in  common  with  others  ;  by  the  latter  we  indicate  the  specific 

i  portion,  or  that  which  characterizes  and  distinguishes  the  object  defined  from  every 

other  of  a  similar  kind. 

In  Definition  proper  we  regard  the  term  employed  as  the  sign  of  some  idea 
or  conception  which  has  been  excited  within  us,  to  which  idea  or  conception  that 
sign  has  been  annexed  either  by  the  custom  of  the  language  which  we  speak,  or  by 
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our  own  express  choice  ;  and  then  the  duty  which  falls  upon  us  is  to  exjjlain  that 
idea  or  conception  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  either  excite  or  re-excite  it  in  the 
minds  of  others.     To  do  this  effectually  we  must — 

1st.  Take  an  exact  and  precise  view  of  that  idea  or  conception,  reduce  it  to  its 
simplest  elements,  and  note  attentively  all  the  several  simple  perceptions  which 
form  its  constituent  elements. 

2nd.  Consider  carefully  the  manner  in  which  these  several  simple  perceptions 
are  conjoined  in  the  idea  or  conception,  and  the  order  wliich  they  assume  in  the  mind. 

3rd.  So  transcribe  the  revelations  of  Consciousness  as  to  exliibit  distinctly  the 
number  and  order  of  the  primary  elements  of  our  idea  or  conception. 

It  is  evident  that  as  Definitions  are  merely  expositions  of  the  contents  of  ideas, 
that  definition  which  truly  and  accm-ately  enumerates,  in  their  proper  and  precise 
order,  the  several  simple  constituent  perceptions  in  any  given  idea,  must  necessarily 
be  perfect  of  its  kind.  Logicians,  however,  do  not  find  it  requisite  to  insist  upon 
our  giving  verbal  expression  to  each  and  all  of  these,  but  because  several  objectivi- 
ties imite  in  the  possession  of  somewhat  resemblant  properties,  and  the  mind  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  classification  and  generahsatiou,  it  seldom  happens  that  any 
idea  is  so  sohtary  as  to  have  no  class  in  which  it  may  be  arranged,  and  no  genus 
with  which  it  may  be  conjointly  thought,  or  of  which  it  may  not  be  thought,  as  a 
part,  they  consider  it  quite  sufiicient,  in  giving  a  definition,  to  do  as  we  have  already 
said,  viz.,  indicate  the  Grcnus  and  specific  difference.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
although  this  is  all  we  express,  it  is  not  an  exhaustive  detail  of  the  whole  thought- 
process  of  Definition.  That  must  be  carried  on  as  above  described,  in  order  that 
we  may  really  and  correctly  knotv  the  genus  and  specific  difference. 

The  commonly-received  distinctions  of  definitions  are  the  following  :  viz. — Nomi- 
nal and  real ;  accidental,  physical,  and  logical.     The  two  former  relate  to  that 
which  the  definition  does — whether  it  explains  the  meanmg  of  a  word,  or  informs 
■  us  of  the  nature  of  the  tiling.     The  three  latter  refer  to  the  method  taken   to  - 
accomplish  this — whether  it  enumerates  or  describes  the  accidental,  or  non-essential  ^ 
quahties,  the  physical  attributes,  or  the  generic  properties  of  objects. 

A  NOMINAL  DEFINITION  explains  the  signification  of  a  term — -the  idea  wliich  we 
intend  shall  be  expressed  by  it :  e.  g..  Thermometer,  an  instrument  for  measuiing 
the  heat,  and  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  bodies  ;  Algebra,  the  science  of 
quantity  in  general,  and  the  art  of  computing  by  symbols. 

A  REAL  DEFINITION  is  One  which  informs  us  what  is  the  essence  and  nature  of  a 
thing. 

We  have  before  given,  we  think,  ample  proof  of  man's  incapacity  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  noumena,  essences,  the  nature  of  things  ;  we  shall  here  quote  a  pas- 
sage or  two  from  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  Book  IV.  cap.  i., 
corroborative  of  our  opinion  that  ideas,  and  not  things,  are  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge : — "  Since  the  mind,  in  aU  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  ho  other 
immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident 
that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  them."  "  It  is  evident  that  the  mind 
knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  ideas  it  has  of  them." 
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"  Knowledge,  then,  seems  to  me  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and 
agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy,  of  any  one  of  our  ideas."  This  being 
our  opinion  of  the  case,  we  hope  we  may  be  excused  for  not  giving  an  example. 

A^  ACCIDENTAL  DEFINITION  is  One  wMoh  details  the  properties  and  accidents  of 
an  object,  or  describes  its  causes,  appearances,  quahties,  and  effects ;  as,  Socrates, 
son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  Grreek  pliilosopher,  whom  the  Athenians,  on  a  charge  of 
immorality  and  impiety,  condemned  to  drink  hemlock. 

A  PHYSICAL  DEFINITION  expresses  the  parts  and  qualities  which  make  up  our 
idea  of  an  object ;  as.  Tree,  a  tapering  plant,  consisting  of  root,  tnmk,  branches, 
leaves,  seed-vessels,  &c. 

A  LOaiCAL  DEFINITION  distinguishes  one  thing  from  another  by  its  generic  qua- 
lities and  its  specific  diversity. 

The  following  six  rules  for  secui'ing  the  accurate  and  proper  use  of  definitions, 
will,  if  attended  to,  be  found  of  some  value  and  utility : 

1st.  Definitions  must  he  adeqiiate ;  that  is,  they  must  give  a  complete  idea  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  term  ;  and  if  the  term  be  the  name  of  a  genus  or  species, 
it  must  be  sufficiently  wide  in  its  signification  to  comprehend  or  inchide  all  the 
species  of  individuals  of  which  these  consist,  and  so  exact  as  to  exclude  everything 
which  ought  not  to  be  comprehended  in  it.  It  must  not  be  too  narrow — for  that 
will  exclude  sometliing  which  is  employed  in  the  term.  Not  too  extensive — for 
that  would  be  to  include  something  which  the  term  is  not  meant  to  express.  Thus 
to  define  a  bird  as  a  feathered  animal  possessed  of  the  power  of  flying,  would  be 
too  narrow :  for  some  birds,  as  the  ostrich,  do  not  possess  the  power  of  flying. 
Again,  to  define  the  same  word  as  denoting  all  those  animals  who  are  possessed  of 
wings,  would  be  too  extensive,  for  that  would  include  insects, — a  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  wliich  is  not  usually  expressed  by  the  term  employed. 

2nd.  Definitions  must  indicate  those  characteristics  which  are  properly/  and 
peculiarly  denoted  by  the  term.  It  is  the  very  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
definitions  are  based,  that  they  should  enable  us  to  discern  distinctly  the  difference 
between  ideas  ;  if  therefore  we  use  our  words  so  loosely  that  the  idea  meant  by  us 
is  not,  in  its  own  proper  and  peculiar  natm-e,  expressed  in  the  explanation  which 
we  give,  of  what  use  cgn  our  definition  be  ? 

3rd.  Definitions  must  he  clear  and  plain ;  i.  e.,  they  must  not  be  expressed  in 
obscure,  figurative,  or  ambiguous  language.  If  there  be  any  word  or  words  iised  in 
ovir  definitions  which  are  less  easily  understood,  or  as  much  in  need  of  definition  as 
the  term  itself,  oiir  exphcation  will  evidently  be  unsuitable  for  its  piu-pose.  It  be- 
hoves us,  thei-efore,  in  defining  our  terms,  to  use  no  word  in  which  there  is  any 
difficulty ;  or  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  such  should  be  employed,  let  us 
graduate  our  definition  by  explaining  the  words  which  we  are  about  to  use,  as  a 
preliminary  proceeding  to  the  definition  of  the  term  with  which  our  subject  is 
concerned.  Unless  we  attend  to  this  rule,  we  cannot  make  ourselves  intelligible  to 
those  whom  we  address.  The  following  definitions,  we  humbly  depone,  sin  against 
this  canon.  The  former  was  jotted  into  our  note-book  from  one  of,  those  cheap 
publications  in  which  "  Knowledge  for  the  MiUiou"  is  vended  ;  the  latter  is  ver- 
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hatim  et  Utercdim  from  the  Dictionary  of  the  Great  Lexicographer :  1st.  Snuif,  a 
certain  heterogeneous  mixture  of  odoriferous  2>articles,  chiefly  composed  of  granu- 
lated or  comminuted  tobacco,  whose  use  is  to  produce  a  titilatory  and  sternutative 
eiFect  on  the  olfactory  nerves  wliich  He  distributed  along  the  interior  of  the  nasal 
organ  of  the  human  frame ;  sometimes  medicinally  used  as  a  detergating  and  defe- 
cating agent.     2nd.  Network,  anything  reticulated  or  decussated  at  equal  distances. 

4th.  Definitions  must  consist  of  the  concisest  possible  appropriate  expressions, — 
ahke  free  from  embarrassing  brevity,  and  tautological  prohxity.  The  chief  object 
which  men  should  have,  being  to  make  themselves  understood,  any  want  of  con- 
ciseness will  have  the  tendency  of  increasing  the  difficulty  of  comprehension ;  wliile 
the  repetition  of  the  same  idea  more  than  once — unless  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
variety  to  suit  a  miscellaneous  audience,  to  whose  minds  access  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  employment  of  judiciously -varied  phraseology  —  will  be  equally  preju- 
dicial. 

t)th.  Definitions  must  not  comprise  either  the  same  or  synonymous  terms.  This 
would  evidently  be  no  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  term,  for  the  reiteration  of 
the  term  would  communicate  no  knowledge  regarding  the  object  of  thought ;  while, 
if  the  synonymous  term  is  understood,  and  the  term  used  by  you  is  not  so,  you  are 
evidently  in  the  wrong,  to  multiply  words  which  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  dis- 
tinction of  thought. 

6th.  Definitions  ought  never  to  be  negative  token  they  can  by  any  possibility  be 
made  affirmative.  AH  positive  and  definite  conceptions  ought  to  be  capable  of 
affirmative  definition.  Privative  conceptions  cannot,  of  course,  be  defined  other- 
wise than  negatively. 

The  importance  of  definition  consists  in  this — that  before  we  can  know  a  thing 
we  must  be  able  to  demarcate  and  distinguish  it  from  all  that  is  not  it.  In  this 
process  we  do  two  tilings  ;  to  show  what  the  thing  is,  we  (1)  draw  a  hue  of  limita- 
tion round  the  idea,  and  by  so  doing,  we  (2)  point  out  what  it  is  not.  Thus  our 
thoughts  are  kept  free  from  intertauglement  or  confusion.  We  separate  the  par- 
ticular thought  which  we  wish  to  express,  from  the  multitude  of  other  thoughts 
which  he  latent  in  the  mind.  But  we  must  avoid  the  eiTor  of  supposing  that 
definitions  are  capable  of  informing  us  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  (per  se).  | 
The  explanation  of  terms  is  not  at  all  equivalent  to  the  explanation  of  things.  The 
terms  we  can  explain,  for  we  ourselves  know  all  that  is  employed  in  their  composi- 
tion and  formation ;  but  of  things  how  can  the  mind  explain  the  essence — that 
essence  of  which  it  has  no  cognizance  ?  Ideas  we  may  expound,  for  of  ideas  our 
knowledge  is  composed ;  of  tliings-^f  externahties  as  regards  their  essence,  we 
Jcnotu  nothing,  however  much  we  may  believe.  The  logical  use  of  definitions  is  to 
guard  against  the  use  of  any  term  in  more  than  one  definite  and  particular  sense. 
Whatever  definition  eSects  this  purpose  is  logically  correct.  Whenever  terms  are 
used  without  definitions,  they  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  common  use  of 
language. 

The  following  are  the  laws  by  which  Definitions  may  be  made  serviceable  in 
general  reasoning,  viz. — 

I 
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1st.  To  whatever  objectivity  the  definition  may  be  applied,  with  that  the  objec- 
tivity defined  must  agree,  and  vice  versa. 

2nd.  With  whatever  objectivity  the  thing  defined  agi'ees,  to  that  also  may  the 
definition  be  applied. 

In  oiu'  next  we  shall  treat  of  Propositions,  and  wiU  then  show  the  reason  which 
inclined  us  to  diverge  from  the  "use  and  wont"  of  logicians,  by  considering  defini- 
tions as  a  part  of  the  operation  of  "  Judgment,"  rather  than  of  "  Perceptivity," 
and  point  out  the  distinction  between  Propositions  and  Definitions. 

For  the  dry  disquisitional  style  of  the  present  paper  we  can  ofier  no  apology ; 

abstruseness  is  necessarily  inwoven  with  our  subject.     If  we  speak,  as  we  hope  we 

do,  to  earnest,  vigorous-souled  inquirers,  no  such  thing  will  be  needful.    They  know 

well  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  pluck  a  rose  without  a  thorn ;  they  can  feel  and  act 

upon  the  energy-exciting  lines  of  the  American  poetess — 

"  There  is  a  chaiin  in  knowledge  best  when  bought 
With  vigorous  toil  of  mind  and  earnest  stretch  of  thought." 


lUliginu. 


IS  WAE,  UNDER  EVEEY  CIRCUMSTANCE,  OPPOSED  TO 

CHRISTIANITY  ? 

AEPIRMATIVE    ARTICLE. — IV. 


I  HAVE  read  the  papers  m  the  pre- 
vious Numbers  of  the  Briiish  Controver- 
sialist on  this  question  with  great  in- 
terest. Indeed,  everything  which  relates 
to  tliis  subject  is  of  deep  interest  to  me. 
My  individual  opinion,  however,  is  at 
present  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  view. 
The  reasons  by  wliich  I  am  led  to  its 
adoption,  differing  somewhat  fi'om  those 
urged  by  your  talented  correspondents, 
I  should  feel  much  obliged  by  your 
kindly  allowing  me  to  submit  to  them, 
and  your  readers  generally,  the  following 
considerations : — 

The  question  having  reference  directly 
to  Christianity,  it  strikes  me  should  be 
discussed  upon  Christian  principles  only. 
I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  place  out  of 
view  all  considerations  of  mere  natural 
right  and  political  expediency.  If  the 
appeal  be  to  Chi'istianity,  it  would  ap- 
pear tliat  the  only  point  to  be  detennined 
is.  What  saith  Christianity  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  By  her  teachings  alone,  I  appre- 
hend, with  Cliristian  men,  is  the  question 
to  be  settled. 

But  Christianity  leaves  all  mere  hu- 


man institutions  and  governments  as 
she  finds  them.  These  are  not  her  sub- 
jects. She  propounds  precepts  and  laws 
to  her  disciples  diverse  from,  and  in- 
finitely superior  to,  all  those  of  mere 
human  device  and  invention.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  system  of  order  and  peace. 
Reqmring  no  liuman  law  or  authority 
for  its  estabhshment,  or  protection,  it 
makes  no  sanguinary  or  penal  provision 
for  their  enforcement.  It  prohibits  reta- 
Hation,  and  demands  submission  to 
wrong  when  practised  upon  its  pro- 
fessors. It  requires  not,  but  discoiui- 
tenances  and  forbids,  all  physical  and 
sanguinary  resistance.  Its  "precepts  and 
laws  bind  all  Christians,  personally  and 
ccflectively.  They  speak  alike,  and  with 
equal  authority,  to  the  person  and  to 
the  community.  The  precept  forbid- 
ding resentment  of  a  personal  injury 
binds  universally  the  whole  body,  and 
likewise  precludes  resentment  of  wrong 
done  to  a  brother.  The  precept  is, 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
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fully  use  you  and  persecute  you."  No 
provision  is  here  to  be  found  for  resent- 
ing a  wrong  done  to  a  brother,  any  more 
than  for  an  injury  done  to  one's-self. 
Love  to  an  enemy  is  incompatible  with 
taking  vengeance  upon  him. 

It  were,  indeed,  a  strange  doctrine, 
that  the  command  which  binds  a  com- 
munity, and  its  individual  members, 
should,  nevertheless,  sanction  its  breach 
by  one  person  on  behalf  of  another.  By 
what  rule  shall  it  be  made  to  imply  that 
the  Christian  is  only  to  love  and  bless 
liis  personal  enemies  and  persecutors, 
and  hate  and  curse  those  of  his  brethren  ? 
The  command,  both  in  spirit  and  letter, 
contemplates  the  regulation  of  his  con- 
duct and  practice,  with  respect  as  well 
to  his  own  enemies  and  persecutors,  as 
to  those  of  the  whole  body  to  which  he 
belongs.  What,  therefore,  he  owes  to 
his  personal  enemies,  he  owes  likevrise 
to  those  of  his  brethren,  viz.,  love,  and 
non-resistance  of  injuries. 

But  we  are  called  upon  to  consider 
the  Scriptural  passages  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  contrary  opinion  ;  namely, 
that  "The  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God,"  and  that  "  Whoever  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
Grod,"  and  that  the  ofEcer  of  justice  is 
designated  "  the  minister  of  God."  It 
is  the  decided  conviction  of  the  writer 
of  this  Article,  that  in  these  passages 
the  apostle  simply  enforces  upon  Chris- 
tians submission  to  civil  authority. 
They  are  to  be  good  subjects  of  the 
conamunity  in  which  they  reside.  They 
are  not  at  liberty  to  set  the  just  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  State  at  defiance. 
They  are  to  Kve  honest,  sober,  and 
blameless  lives.  The  institutions  of 
civd  government,  which  God  permits 
men  to  set  up  for  their  temporal  advan- 
tage and  well-being,  he  orders  and  regu- 
lates for  the  accomphshment  of  his 
own  purposes.  Christians,  therefore, 
are  not  to  set  them  at  defiance.  If  they 
infringe  the  just  laws  of  the  State,  they 
incur  the  penalty  of  so  doing,  and 
Christianity  makes  no  provision  to  screen 
them  from  its  infliction. 

Well,  then,  it  may  be  objected,  if  the 
State  require  the  aid  of  their  services 
in  time  of  war  against  invasion,  or  un- 


just aggression,  they  are  bound  to  ren- 
der those  services. 

We  submit  that  neither  the  passages 
of  Scripture  under  consideration,  nor 
the  connexion  to  which  they  belong, 
nor  any  other  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  requiring  submission,  de- 
mand of  Christians  the  exercise  either  of 
legislative  or  executive  tunctious.  From 
that  then'  great  Charter  and  Statute 
Book,  they  have  neither  right  nor  autho- 
rity either  to  make  laws  or  enforce  them 
— either  to  make  war,  or  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  against  it.  For,  though  they 
must  submit  to  the  just  laws  of  men, 
they  are  free  from  obligation  to  render 
obedience  to  such  as  are  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  rehgion. 
Their  allegiance  to  Clmst,  as  then-  only 
Lawgiver  and  King,  is  supreme.  No 
law,  though  enstamped  vrith  the  highest 
human  authority,  if  opposed  to  His 
precepts,  is  binding  upon  His  disciples. 
In  this  regard  they  are  absolved  from  all 
obhgation.  If  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity bind  its  disciples  to  peace  and 
love,  no  human  enactmejit  requiring 
them,  on  any  account,  or  in  any  ex- 
tremity, to  take  part  in  bloodshed  and 
strife,  involves  obhgation,  but  is  unjust. 
In  things  Imvful  they  must  submit ;  in 
things  unlmvful,  on  Christian  grounds, 
they  must  not  act.  If,  for  non-con- 
formity, they  are  visited  with  the  inflic- 
tion of  human  punishment,  they  must 
endure  it,  or  remove  to  some  other  place. 
The  direction  in  such  cases  is,  "  When 
they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye 
unto  another." 

The  afiuTnation  that  Christians  are 
not  to  abide  by  their  principles  because 
they  are  not  universally  prevalent,  is  an 
absurd  proposition.  It  is  equal  to  the 
assertion,  that  becaiise  some  men  are 
not  honest,  the  rest  ought  to  be 
knaves. 

The  principles  of  Christianity  bind 
equally  all  its  professors — not  only  one 
Christian  man  personally,  but  the  whole 
body  of  Christians  collectively.  The 
precept  wliich  requires  a  Christian  to 
"love  his  enemies,"  binds  not  only  in 
reference  to  an  injuiy  done  to  himself, 
but  also  in  respect  to  those  done  to  his 
brethren.     It  prohibits  his  resistance  of 
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evil,   and  taking  vengeance  for  wrong 
done  to  them  as  to  liimself. 

Christianity  is,  therefore,  "  pre-emi- 
nently a  system  of  right,"  and,  we  must 
add,  of  benevolence  too.  But  as  it  does 
not  require,  so  will  it  not  sanction,  either 
force,  war,  or  strife,  in  its  maintenance 
or  defence.  In  the  prevalence  of  its 
principles,  wrong  forms  no  element.  In 
proportion  as  it  prevails,  wrong  must 
cease.  If  aU  men  were  actuated  by  its 
spirit  fidly  and  uniformly,  there  would 
be  amongst  them  no  wrong  to  redress. 
Its  principles  go  to  the  utter  extinction 
of  war  and  of  wrong.  AU  evU  works 
are  incompatible  with  its  nature.  When, 
therefore,  "  it  entered  the  world,"  for- 


bidding fighting,  bloodshed,  and  strife, 
instead  of  being  "  a  signal  for  right  to 
flee,"  it  was  the  signal  and  pledge  of 
its  final  extension  and  triumph  —  the 
harbinger  and  earnest  of  ultuuate,  unin- 
tei-rupted,  and  endless  peace. 

By  the  principles  of  his  faith,  then, 
the  Christian  is  forbidden  to  levy  war, 
act  unjustly,  or  resent  wrongs  done 
either  to  himself  or  his  brethren.  When 
wronged,  they  leave  only  two,  or  one  of 
two,  courses  for  him  to  pursue — viz.,  sub- 
mission or  escape. 

According  to  these  views,  therefore. 
War  is,  under  every  cu'cumstance,  op- 
posed to  Christianity. 


NEGATIVE     AETICIE. — IT. 


Me.  Editoe, — In  your  last  Number 
I  find  a  paper  by  J.  P.  C,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  deal  with  the  arguments 
of  W.  W.,  in  your  first.  The  principal 
charge  which  is  brought  against  W.  W. 
is,  that  "his  arguments  are  not  derived 
from  the  Bible."  If  the  arguments  of 
W.  W.  are  not  derived  du'cctly  from 
the  Sacred  Word,  they  at  least  appear 
to  me  to  run  parallel  with  it. 

If  I  understand  him,  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  mass  of  the  evils  under 
which  mankind  groan  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  selfislmess ;  that  the  principal 
means  which  have  tended  to  check  these 
evils  is  government ;  that  this  govern- 
ment is  fomided  upon  the  defensive 
principle,  and  that  this  pi'inciple  is  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Under 
this  last  head  he  shows  that  even  the 
officer  of  justice  is  denominated  "the 
minister  of  God."  But  J.  P.  C.  goes  on 
to  say  that  Christianity  is  essentially  a 
rehgion  of  peace,  love,  and  mercy,  while 
the  dispensation  which  preceded  it  was 
a  rehgion  of  "  strict  and  impartial  jus- 
tice." Does  our  friend  mean  to  assert 
that  the  foi-mer  dispensation  contained 
no  elements  of  mercy,  while  the  latter 
contains  no  elements  of  justice  ?  If  so, 
how  will  he  explain  the  following  pas- 
sages— Prov.  XXV.  21,  22 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  4, 
5;  Prov.  xxiv.  17;  Matt.  v.  21—23? 
Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  of 
similar  purport,  which  would  tend  to 
show,  that  while  the  New  Testament 


dispensation,  as  compared  with  the  Old, 
is  pre-eminently  a  system  of  love,  it  is 
not  the  less  a  system  of  inflexible  jus- 
tice. In  other  words,  the  equity  of 
Clu'istianity  as  far  outshines  that  of 
Moses,  as  the  mercy  of  Christianity  out- 
shines the  mercy  of  Judaism. 

In  the  succeeding  hues  oui*  friend 
admits  that  both  individuals  and  com- 
munities may  find  it  necessary  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  but  he  cannot  admit  that 
the  Christian  part  of  a  community  ought 
to  do  so.  If  it  be  not  the  duty  of  a 
Chi'istian  to  uphold  government,  when 
its  destruction  is  threatened,  by  taking 
up  arms,  since  government  is  supported 
all  along  by  arms,  it  is  evidently  his 
duty  to  surrender  as  far  as  possible  all 
connection  with  government ;  bo  that  if 
he  be  attacked  in  property,  in  person, 
or  in  character,  he  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  appeal  to  government  for  de- 
fence. If,  however,  government  be  an 
ordinance  of  God,  and  the  officer  of 
justice  be  God's  minister,  the  Christian 
certainly  must  be  right  in  upholding  the 
one,  and  in  sustaining  the  ether. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  vengeance, 
after  what  W.  T.  has  said,  and  said  so 
ably,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should 
ofler  any  remark. 

Our  friend  admits  that  "Man  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  self-defence,"  but 
denies  that  this  extends  to  the  taking 
of  life.  To  say  that  commmiities  have 
a  right  to  repel  invaders,  but  have  not 
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the  right  to  deprive  the  invader  of  hfe, 
when  all  other  means  have  failed,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  "  palpable  absurdity." 
What  community  would  ever  dream  of 
repelling  an  invader  with  constables' 
staves  or  blank  cartridges  ?  Or,  what 
invaders  would  be  thus  repelled  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  disciplined  army  would  thuik 
of  turning  back  from  such  weapons,  ex- 
cept it  might  be  from  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion, founded  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  men  were  mad.  My  opinion 
is,  that  it  would  be  not  only  foolish,  but 
cruel,  for  any  government  thus  to  at- 
tempt to  repel  an  invader — cruel  not 
to  the  enemy,  but  to  its  own  army  and 
people.  There  is  a  case  of  which  I 
have  somewhere  read,  of  one  Col.  or 
Gen.  Whiteloc  <,  who  commanded  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  army  during  the 
late  war,  apparently  upon  this  principle. 
As  an  officer,  it  was  his  business  to 
provide  stores.  He  led  his  men  into 
the  field,  and  when  there  they  found 
that  the  cannon-balls  were  too  large  to 
be  used,  and  they  were  obliged  to  offer 
merely  a  passive  resistance ;  in  other 
words,  they  had  to  stand  to  be  shot  at ! 
But  what  became  of  him  ?  His  case 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  but  having 
made  his  escape,  he  was  declared  to  be 
an  outlaw.     And  he  deserved  it. 

Our  friend  appears  to  think  that  there 
is  no  analogy  between  the  punishing  of 
individual  offenders,  and  opposing  the 
aggression  of  other  communities ;  and 
intimates,  that  since  the  death  of  Rush 
atoned,  in  the  estimation  of  the  law,  for 
two  murders,  it  must  be  unjust  to  visit 
comparatively  minor  offences  with  the 
death  of  thousands  in  battle. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  justify 
the  wars  which  have  been  entered  into 
at  different  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. No  doubt  many  have  been  unjust. 
We  should  rejoice  as  much  as  our  friend 
to  see  the  end  of  all  war. 

But  to  the  point  at  issue.  What  is 
the  principal  office  of  a  government  ? 
We  think,  and  our  friend  seems  to  coin- 
cide with  us,  that  it  is  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  community  which  it  re- 
presents. If  so,  it  is  evidently  the  duty 
of  government  to  take  the  nearest  and 
the  best  course  for  the  accompHshment 


of  this  object.  When  the  Government 
caused  Rush  to  be  arraigned,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  it  adopted 
the  best  course  at  its  command  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  same  evil,  and 
effectually  prevented  the  murderer  from 
acting  over  again  the  same  tragedy.  It 
was,  in  fact,  defending  the  community. 
Certainly,  in  the  constable  who  was 
delegated  to  take  the  offender,  we  do 
not  at  first  sight  see  anytliing  which 
looks  analogous  to  an  army  drawn  out  for 
battle.  But  why  was  not  an  army  sent 
to  apprehend  the  culprit  ?  Simply  be- 
cause the  occasion  did  not  require  it. 
There  was  no  army  to  defend  him.  Had 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  sym- 
pathized with  him,  and  determined  to 
protect  hiin,  soldiers  would  no  doubt 
have  been  called  out  to  oppose  them, 
and  to  obtain  the  person  of  the  mur- 
derer. It  is  even  possible  that  blood 
would  have  been  shed.  This  blood 
would  not,  however,  as  our  friend  sup- 
poses, in  any  sense  have  atoned  for  the 
original  offence.  The  blood  of  the  mur- 
derer would  have  been  stUl  required  for 
that.  The  person  slain  would  have  been 
slain  in  opposing  the  course  of  law. 
But  it  must  be  seen  that  in  so  doing 
they  wovdd  be  actually  abetting  the 
murderer,  and  becoming  themselves 
guilty  of  murder,  just  as  the  abettors  of 
any  criminal  are  as  guilty  as  the  criminal 
himself. 

So  in  a  really  defensive  war,  the 
thousands  of  the  enemy,  who  may  be 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  may  not  be 
guilty  in  the  fu'st  instance  of  the  original 
crime.  They  only  stand  between  the 
injured  party  and  compensation. 

Whether  it  is  proper  in  any  govern- 
ment to  risk  life  for  a  merely  pecuniary 
compensation,  is  I  think  questionable. 
The  responsibdity  of  any  government 
who  go  to  war  is  very  great ;  and  I  am 
incUned  to  think  that  nothing  short  of 
personal  danger,  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
jects of  any  government,  can  justify  even 
defensive  vear. 

Our  friend  asserts  "  that  a  strictly 
defensive  war  is  a  palpable  absurdity." 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  allow  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  stop  witliin  the  bounds  of 
of  defence  J    and  what  J.  P.  C.  states. 
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proves  no  more  tliau  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult. 

The  fact  of  its  being  difScult,  how- 
ever, does  not  render  it  absiu-d.  It  is 
difficxilt  to  pm'sue  a  virtuous  career ;  but 


who  will  say  that  virtue  is  absurd?  In 
proportion  as  virtue  is  easy,  a  defensive 
war  would  be  easy,  for  the  tndy  virtuous 
man  would  rather  stop  within  the  bound, 
than  pass  it.  Gr.  N. 
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AFEIEMATIVE     EEPIT. 


The  analysis  and  discussion  of  intri- 
cate questions — the  proposing  of  philo- 
sophical queries — inquiry  and  examina- 
tion into  recondite  and  abstruse  subjects 
— the  pointing  out  of  subtle  distinctions, 
is  natural  to  the  human  mind.  To 
penetrate  the  mysteries  with  which  it 
feels  itself  surrounded — to  dissipate  the 
darkness  which  conceals  the  sources  of 
its  sweetest  and  deepest  feehngs  and 
emotions,  is  a  task  in  which  the  soul  en- 
thusiastically engages ;  and  by  the  very 
constitution  of  its  nature  it  is  necessarily 
compelled  so  to  occupy  itself.  But  it  is 
in  an  age  when  Civilization  has  achieved 
her  proudest  triumphs — in  which  the 
reflective  faculties  are  most  highly  per- 
fectioned — in  which  the  senses  are  but 
the  ministers  of  the  higher  powers  and 
qualities  of  the  soul- — in  which  Taste 
is  widely  diflused  and  extensively  de- 
veloped— in  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  been  successfully  exerted  in  securing 
the  means  of  placing  the  necessaries 
of  life  within  the  reach  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  a  people — in  which  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Poesy,  and  Music — sister  arts 
— have  made  the  epoch  peculiarly  their 
own,  that  such  speculations  have  the 
greatest  charms,  and  are  most  avidly 
pursued.  And  such  an  era  is  the  pre- 
sent. The  necessaries,  conveniences, 
comforts,  elegances,  and  luxuries  of  life 
are  plenteously  dispensed  among  our 
population.  Taste  has  been  improved, 
InteUectuality  increased,  and  Advance- 
ment gained  thereby  ;  while  along  with 
these  have  come  Curiosity,  Inquiry,  Re- 
search, Speculativeness,  and  Contempla- 
tion. Hypotheses,  theories,  probabiLities, 
are    mooted,   pubhshed,    debated,    and 


I  controverted ;    and  the   consequence   of 
j  this  contact  of  mind  with  mind,   this 
j  collision  of  opinions,  is  hke  the  striking 
i  of  flint  and  steel ;  the  sparks  of  Truth 
I  are  elicited,  and  yield  then*  enlightenment 
I  to  all  future  ages.     Hence  it  is  that  such 
!  a  periodical  as  that  for  which   I   now 
I  write — The  British  Controversialist — is 
j  an  express  result  of  the  "  tendencies  of 
!  the  age."     It  may  be  that  its  appearance 
j  is  too  early  for  due  appreciation ;    but 
1  who  does   not   love  the   snowdrop    for 
j  its  very  earhness  ?     Still  there  are  a  few 
standing  on  the   mountain-tops,  gazing 
anxiously  for  the  dawn  of  the  new  day, 
I  who   hail   witli  joy  this  herald  of  the 
coming  brightness — this   morning   star, 
I  the  forerunner   "  of  the  glory  yet  to  be 
I  revealed,"  and  will  not  willingly  let  it 
faU  in   accomplishing   its   mission — the 
placuig  before  men  a  specimen  of  calm, 
charitable,  deliberate,  and  dispassionate 
discussion,  and  demonstrating  that  po- 
lemics is  not   necessarily  productive  of 
trick,  sophistry,  chicanery,  "envy,  wrath, 
and  all  uncharitableness." 

But  we  had  almost  forgotten  that,  by 
the  heading  of  our  paper,  we  had  under- 
taken the  task  of  considering  one  of  the 
I  most  abstruse  and  difficidt  of  phdoso- 
i  phical  problems.   We  formerly  attempted 
I  to  give  a  solution  to   the  above-stated 
question,  which  we   have  seen   contro- 
I  verted  with  gi'cat   beauty  of  language, 
power  of  thought,  and  aptitude  of  illus- 
tration, by  a  writer  who  styles  himself 
"  Phiiomathos."      We   are  bound,  in 
common  honesty,   to   acknowledge  the 
pleasm'e  which  the  perusal  of  his  two 
papers  has  given  us.     Despite,  however, 
^  of  the  poetic  haze  which  he  has  thrown 
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upon  the  subject,  we  have  not  been  con- 
vinced.    Upon   the  principles  of  Asso- 
ciation—  the   operations    of   Taste— he 
has  most  eloquently  and  correctly  des- 
canted, but  upon  the  origin  and  primary 
production  of  the  "  emotion  of  the  Beau- 
tiful," we  opine   he   has   gone   entirely 
beyond  the  question.     He  has,  in  our 
opiaion,    mistaken    the    results    of   the 
beauty-emotion  for   the   emotion   itself. 
He  has  not   analysed  the  feeling   with 
that  precision  which  might   have  been 
expected  from  the  general  acumen  which 
his  papers  manifest,  or  he  would  have 
seen    that    the    originating    element    of 
thought,  and  the  associations  which  I'e- 
sult  from  that  origination,  are  perfectly 
distinct.     The  inherency  evidently  dwells 
in  the  emotion-producing  agent,  or  how 
could  the   idea  find  entrance   into   the 
mind?      If  there   be   objects   existing, 
without  us  at  all,  and  upon  our  viewing 
them  the  idea  of  Beauty  be  developed, 
most  unquestionably  the  quahty  of  pro- 
ducing  that   idea  is   inherent  in  these 
objects.     Fancy  may  cast  her  thousand 
haloes  round  an  object — Association  may 
heighten  the  agreeability  of  it — Imagina- 
tion  add  her  all  powerful  enchantment, 
but  the    Sensational  pleasure  derivable 
from  the    fair   forms    wliich  Nature   so 
profusely  spreads  before  us,  are  not  surely 
to   be  confounded  witli  these  intricate 
mental  emotions?     These  emotions  are 
perfectly   accidental,    perfectly   adventi- 
tious,   mere    appendages,  —  subsequent 
processes  to  that  sensational  agreeability 
which  the  objects  we  behold  are  calcu- 
lated  to  produce.      Sensations  are   not 
merely  neutral ;  they  are  positively  en- 
dowed with  pleasure   production.     Let 
any  one  look  at  the  geometrical  diagrams 
of  a  circle  and  a  square,   and   he   will 
immediately  perceive  the  superior  plea- 
sure superinduced  by  the  circular  form. 
The    homely-feathered    lark,     and    the 
gaudy-plumaged  peacock — which  has  the 
sweetest  associations,  and  wliich  is  the 
most  beauteous  ?     Does  the  argument  of 
"  Philoraathos"  bear  the  experimentmn 
crucis  ? 

There  is  a  principle  in  the  mind  which 
we  believe  is  very  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  Beauty,  whicli  makes  that 
emotion  only  the   result   of  associated 


trains  of  thought — viz.,  that  habit,  which 
is  powerful  to  create,  is  likewise  potent 
to  destroy.      If,  therefore,   habit — i.  e., 
associated  trains  of  thought — be    "  the 
great  elementary  and  rudimental  substra- 
tum of  the  Beautiful,"  the  same  power 
exercised  in  an  opposite  manner  would 
become  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  Defor- 
mity.     Can  we,  then,   alternately   con- 
sider the   same  thing  as  the  paragon  of 
beauty,  and  the  perfection — pardon  the 
expression — of  ugliness  ?     And  if  not, 
then  "Beauty  is  a  quality  inherent  in 
objects."     Besides,  the  longer  we  were 
acquainted — t"he  more  we  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  objects,  the  more 
beautiful  woidd   they   become;    for  we 
should  have  a  greater  number  of  associa- 
tions to  connect  with  them.     Now,  ob- 
jects do  not  become  more  beautiful  by 
lengthened  converse  with  them,  however 
much  their  agreeability  may  be  improved. 
"Philomathos"  has  presented  his  opinions 
in   such    a   glowing  style  of  eloquence,     * 
that  the  logical  inferences  of  the  doc- 
trine  are    almost  entirely  lost   sight   of 
and   concealed.      But    other    advocates 
have  not  been  so  dexterous,  or  have  been 
less   cautious.     For   Addison,  discours- 
ing on  this  subject  in  the  Spectator,  has 
given    currency   to  the  following  senti- 
ment :  —  "  We    are    everywhere    enter- 
tained with  pleasing  shows  and  appari- 
tions.     We  discover  imaginary   glories 
in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  and  see 
some  of  this  imaginary  Beauty  poured 
upon  the  whole  creation  ;    but  what  a 
rougli,    unsightly   sketch   should   we  be 
entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring 
disappear,  and  the   several  distinctions 
of  light  and  shade  vanish !     In   short, 
our  souls  are  delightfully  lost   and  be- 
wildered in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we 
walk   about  hke  the  enchanted  hero  of 
a  romance,  who  sees   beautiful   castles, 
woods,  and  meadows,  and  at  the  same 
time  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the 
purling  of  streams  ;  and,  upon  the  finish- 
ing of  some  secret   spell,   the  fantastic 
scene  breaks  up,   and  the   disconsolate 
knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath, 
or  in  a  solitary  desert."     This  is  the  con- 
clusion legitimately  deducible  from  the 
premises  of  "Pliilomathos."     But  who 
has  ever  awoke,  and  found  the  spell  of 
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Beauty  broken  ?     Who   lias   ever  been 
able  to  discover  that  beauty  is  deceptive 
and  ilhisory  ?     What !  are  the  grace  of 
form  and  brilliancy  of  plumage  of  the 
choristery    of    summer  —  the     delicate 
tracery,  the  interblending  of  azure,  ver- 
milion, and  gold,  the  symmetrical  and 
involuted  shape  of  the  ocean's  myriad 
of  shells — the  radiance-tinted  waves   of 
a  moonlit  sea — the   fantastic  frost  pic- 
tures which  winter  delights  to  paint — 
the  spiral  tendrils  of  the  woodbine — the 
gracefully-bent  lily — the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion— the  umbrageousness  of  trees — the 
clouds  which   sail  so   tranquilly   across 
the  ocean  of  the  sky — the  rosy  face  of 
morn — the   dewdrops   gleaming   in   the 
sunshine  —  the     vigil-keeping     stars  — 
"  The  flowers  which  dot  tlie  green  braes 
gloriously   with  spots  of  living   Hght," 
and   make   earth  holy    with   their   fra- 
grancy — the   bright,    sparkling   rivvdet, 
dancing  ever  on,  and  murmuring  in  its 
gentle   eddies   over    the   pebbles   of  its 
bed — stately  trees — rich  woods — spires, 
towers,    and   cottages — fields,    streams, 
and   gardens — the  immense   and  seem- 
ingly   boundless     distance    where    the 
green  earth  appears  to  join  itself  to  the 
blue  heaven — the  love-light   "of  a  dark 
eye  in  woman,"  and  all  that  is  brightest, 
fairest,  most   enrapturing  in   creation's 
ever-shifting    panorama,    but    a    scenic 
representation — a    mere   mu-age   of  the 
mind — nothing  more  than  tlie  product 
of    Fancy's    enchanting   wand— a   gor- 
geous deceit  ?     If  it  be  so,  then  Beauty 
is  not  inherent  in  objects.      But  if,  as 
we  beheve.  Beauty  is   real,  is   an  inhe- 
rent quality,    this  dilemma   is    escaped. 
We  can  look  upon  Nature's  face  as  on 
the  face  of  a  friend,  in  whose  smiles  we 
can  trust.      As  the  wisdom  graven  on 
the    eternal    monuments    of    Egypt  is 
there,  althougli  we  have  not  the  power 
of  reading  oif  its  valuable  lessons,  be- 
cause we  have  not  caught  up  the  signi- 
ficance of  its  symbolisms,  so  may  it  be 
with  Beauty :    some  may  be  unable  to 
jierceive  it,  or  only  partially  capable  of 
observing  the  beauties  which  are  spread 
around,   and   feehng   the    rapture  they 
bestow.     To  believe  that  Beauty  is  not 
an  inherent,   pennaneut   quality  in  Ob- 
jects, is  repugnant  to  the  most  palpable 


intimations  of  the  senses.  To  believe 
that  its  perception  depends  upon  the 
re-opening  of  the  joy-founts  of  our  youth, 
or  the  unlocking  of  Imagination's  trea- 
sury of  images  and  remmiscences,  is 
plamly  contradictory  to  the  general 
healthy  perceptions  of  men.  Beauty  is 
not  a  name  for  agreeable  impressions  of 
any  kind,  but  of  a  particular  sort  of 
pleasurable  feehng.  To  this,  association, 
imagination,  hope,  fancy,  love,  desh'e,  may 
add  an  indefinite  series  of  emotional 
pleasm-es ;  this,  neither  of  these,  nor 
all  combined,  can  ever  originate  or  educe. 
Who  can  wander  through  a  long 
avenue  of  trees — woods  of  mossed  oak, 
"  where  sleepy  twihght  dreams  the  sum- 
mer-time away" — the  solemn  pomp  of 
groves,  and  glades,  and  lawns,  that  he 
outspread  in  sheets  of  glorious  verdure 
— rechne  in  the  bosky  dell,  where,  "  low 
doon  amang  the  broom," 

"  A  willow  keeps 
A  patient  watch  over  tlie  stream  that  creeps 
Wiudingly  by  it;  " 

or  gaze  up  into  the  evening  sky,  and  see 

"  The  clouds,  in  heaven's  loom. 
Wrought,  through  vaiielies  ol'shaije  and  shade, 
In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine  ;" 

or  look  upon  the  cold  snowdrop  expand- 
ing its  chaste  white  blossoms  in  the  lap 
of  winter  ;  or  roam  by  the  silver  links  of 
a  river,  along  its  green  banks,  fringed 
with  willows,  oaks,  and  elms — now  skirt- 
ing round  a  slope  of  cattle-clad  pasture- 
land,  again  undulating  along  a  piece 
of  "  daisy-pied"  park-scenery,  and  then 
seeming  to  lose  itself  in  tlie  dim-blue 
liill-country  which  bounds  the  view,  and 
lias  not  felt  that  these  are  beautiful  ? 
Who  has  been  abroad  when 

"  Earth 
Looks  as  if  luH'd  upon  an  angc:l's  lap, 
Into  a  breathless  deny  sleep.     ♦     •     ♦ 
The  lakelet,  now  no  longer  vext  with  gusts, 
Replaces  on  lier  breast  the  pictured  moon, 
Pearled  round  with  stars," 

and   has  not   asked  himself  the  poet's 

question — 

"  How  can  the  beauty  of  materia}  things 
So  wind  the  heart  and  work  upon  the  mind  ?  " 

Go  to  the  green  lawn,  the  sloping  up- 
land, by  the  weU-trimmed  hedges,  on 
moor  or  fen,  or  on  the  wide  heath-clad 
mountain,  when  the  clouds  lie  in  strange- 
shaped  masses  athwart  the  sky,  and  the 
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last  i-ays  of  the  setting  sun  are  streaming 
in  floods  of  gold  and  crimson,  suffusing 
the  ail-  with  misty  light,  which  as  it  falls 
upon  the  dark  yew,  the  yellow- blossomed 
laburnum,  the  broad-leaved  oak,  easts 
deep  shadows  on  the  secluded  walks, 
while,  in  the  deep-shaded  sky,  the  palhd 
moon  fiUs  up  the  glory  of  the  firmament 
— go  forth,  and  look ;  then  feel  that 
"Beauty   is   a   quahty  inherent   in  ob- 


jects;"— feel  how  truly  Wordsworth  has 
spoken,  when  he  said : — 

"  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colour  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  :  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborroioed/rom  the  eye." 

S.  N. 


NEaATIVE     EEPLT. 


Me.  Editor, — I  am  fond  of  the  epis- 
tolary style,  as  it  does  not  cramp  me  up 
to  such  undeviating  formality,  as  a  more 
studied  paper  does  ;  but  affords  latitude 
for  a  more  easy,  familiar,  and  uncon- 
strained expression  of  opinion.  It  frees 
me  from  the  strict  necessity  of  attending 
to  grace  of  composition,  elegancy  of  ex- 
pression, and  elaborate  accuracy  of  dic- 
tion, wliich  the  daring  feat  of  writing  an 
article  imperatively  demands.  It  allows 
me  to  imagine  myself  ratlier  as  your  own 
friend  than  as  a  contributor  to  the  hte- 
rary  dehghts  of  others  ;  and  thus  my 
notes  are  in  some  measure  withdrawn 
from  the  critic's  eye,  for  I  much  fear 
otherwise  their  doom  would  be  speedily 
fixed.  I  can,  however,  feel  the  impolicy 
of  my  plan  when  I  compare  my  own 
letters  with  the  studied  grace  and  elegant 
style  which  S.  N.  has  imparted  to  his 
contribution.  There  is  a  decision  and 
maturity  of  view,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  point  at  issue,  and  a  delicate  play 
of  fancy  which  adorns,  but  does  not 
overbiu'den,  the  subject  observable  in  it. 
He  comes  accoutred  as  a  knight,  armed 
"  cap-a-pie"  to  engage  in  the  tournay  of 
truth.  I  am  not  so  impanoplied.  To 
gay  the  truth,  the  lucidity,  acuteness,  and 
perspicuity  displayed  in  his  paper  made 
an  impression  on  me  which  will  not 
speedily  be  effaced ;  indeed,  when  I  read 
it,  a  suspicious  feehng  began  to  cross  my 
mind  that  my  philosophic  reading  and 
research  had  profited  me  but  httle.  On 
fm'ther  reflection,  however,  I  became  re- 
assui'ed ;  and  although  sensible  of  my 
relative  deficiency  in  all  the  qualities 
which  so  distinguish  my  opponent  (if  by 
the  laws  of  controversy  I  must  use  so 
harsh  a  term)  ;  yet,  trusting  to  the 
electicism  of  your  readers,  I  am  desirous 


of  enabling  them  to  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced 
on  either  side  of  the  question,  more  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  reasonings  than 
by  the  quotation  and  contradiction  of 
the  opposition  views.  I  know  that  I 
have  had  the  advantage  in  this  debate  by 
being  permitted  to  follow  up  my  train  of 
argumentation  in  successive  Nmnbers ; 
and  knowing  this,  I  will  eschew,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  censorial  course  wliich  I 
might  have  adopted  had  S.  N.  single- 
handed  conducted  the  discussion.  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  he  en- 
dorses the  paper  of  C.  C.  M.,  and  there- 
fore dare  scarcely  hold  him  responsible 
for  tlie  opinions  contained  in  it.  I  may, 
however,  mention,  in  passing,  that  C. 
C.  M.  has  made  an  admission  (p.  51, 
2nd  col.)  which  implies  all  that  I  have 
argued  for  : — "  The  perception  of  beauty, 
indeed,  depends  upon  many  things,  upon 
intellectual  capacity,  habit  of  life,  dispo- 
sition, education,  national  feelings,  and 
a  thousand  other  accidental  circum- 
stances." Could  there  be  a  more  express 
admission  that  Beauty  is  not  a  quahty 
inherent  in  objects  ?  If  the  perception 
of  Beauty  depends  on  the  afore-men- 
tioned casualties,  how  can  we  predicate 
its  inherency  ?  We  do  most  readily 
admit  that  appearances  are  against  the 
theory  of  Beauty  which  we  advocate ; 
but  we  will  endeavour  to  show  that  that 
is  no  valid  argument  against  any  theory. 
The  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
sky  is  the  result  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth — a  movement  wlucli  we  cannot 
feel ;  so  may  the  "  emotion  of  the  Beauti- 
ful" be  the  result  of  a  change  ui  us  un- 
apparent  to  ourselves,  yet  objectivised  to 
that  which  hes  without  us.  At  least  this 
analogy  shows  us  that  a^parentness  is 
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not  inherency.  There  are  many  mental 
processes  so  co-operatively  performed  as 
to  appear  one  operation  : — the  perception 
of  distance  by  the  eye,  which  is  the  result 
of  a  judgment  drawn  from  our  former 
experience  of  tangible  objects,  conjoined 
with  visuality  ;  the  operation  of  walking, 
in  which  we  unconsciously  perform 
mathematical  problems  in  regard  to  mo- 
mentum, distance,  height,  &c.  May  not 
Beauty  be  one  of  them  ?  I  cannot  see 
how  Beauty  can  be  inherent  in  objects, 
seeing  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  form,  or  coloui-, 
or  modification  of  these,  can  be  pointed 
out  in  them  as  uniformly  found  in  those 
which  are  beautiful.  How  well  do  we  all 
know  that  the  brazen  bauble,  the  tin 
sword,  the  gilded  toys,  which,  in  our 
boyhood,  were  immatchable  for  beauty, 
no  longer  delight  our  manhood!  In  a 
kaleidescope  we  have  representations  of 
form  and  colour  indubitably  beautiful ; 
but  is  this  beauty  inherent  in  the  forms 
which  meet  our  eye  ?  The  mirage  of  the 
Egyptian  sandplains — the -Fate  Morgana 
on  the  Calabrian  shore — the  gossamer- 
winged  visions  which  haunt  a  love-sick 
maiden's  pillow — beautiful,  yet  evanes- 
cent,— Is  Beauty  a  quality  inherent  in 
them  ?  Why  do  we  think  the  violet,  the 
snowdrop,  and  the  primrose  more  beaute- 
ous than  the  tuhp  and  the  dahlia  ? 
C.  C.  M.  ap]iears  to  think  that  the  per- 
ception of  Beauty  is  instantaneous,  and 
he  adds,  we  may  almost  say  instinctive ; 
but  when  did  instinct  ever  act  in  a  man- 
ner so  contradictory?  S.  N.'s  opinion 
that  Beauty  is  a  sensational  emotion, 
is  open  to  the  same  objection :  the  eye 
informs  all  men  of  the  existence  of  an 
object — that  is  the  sensational  function  ; 
but  it  does  not  inform  every  man  of  the 
beauty  of  the  object  which  he  perceives, 
for  we  know  that  men,  looking  on  the 
same  object,  differ  in  opinion  regarding 
its  beauty.  All  men  have  not  the  power 
of  perceiving  the  beautiful.  Of  some  we 
may  truly  say  what  Wordsworth  said  of 
"Peter  BeU:"— 

"  A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yt-Uow  iirinirose  was  to  him, 
Aud  notliiut!  more." 

But  to  those  who  look  iipon  nature,  and 
the  myriad  of  objects  which  lie  outspread 


before  our  eyes,  with  any  ray  of  intelli- 
gence at  all,  can  they  fail  in  recalling 

"  Some  apprehension, 
Some  steady  love,  some  brief  delight, 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  fliijht, 
Some  cliime  of  fancy,  wrong  or  right, 
*    *     Or  stray  invention  ?  " 

The  savage  roams  through  the  vast 
extent  of  prairie-ground,  the  thick  foliage- 
darkened  bush,  and  the  almost  primeval 
forestry,  ia  the  midst  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  and  sees  and  feels  it  not.  The 
rustic  lout  whose  whole  knowledge  is 
sensuous,  if  not  sensual,  who  reads  not, 
and  knows  not  how  to  think,  can  look 
with  lack-lustre  eye  upon  the  glory  hues  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  summers.  The  rank- 
dizened  ennuye  can  view  the  lands  which 
have  been  the  themes  of  the  poet's  rap- 
tured lay,  the  orator's  eulogiiim,  the 
painter's  enthusiastic  enconiums,  wn- 
tliriUed,  unblest,  and  unimpassioned — 
can  leave  the  mystic  blue  of  an  Italian 
sky — the  star- domed,  verdure  -  floored, 
beauty -blazoned  temple  of  nature,  for 
the  base  haunts  of  baser  vice,  or  the  oil- 
lighted,  tobacco-fumed  gambler's  hell. 
The  eye  is  but  the  instrument  of  observa- 
tion, the  mind  and  the  affections  are 
the  beauty  percipients.  In  this  same 
merry  month  of  joyous  summer  when 
the  trees  are  festooned  with  fohage  and 
blossomry — the  gold-tasseled  laburnum, 
the  siiow-white  hawthorn  blossoms,  the 
bright  chesnut  bloom— when  earth  is 
bedecked  in  all  her  richest  tracery — when 
the  heavens  are  clothed  with  siu'passing 
glory  in  roseate-clouds,  with  yellow 
hazed  extremities  and  spaces,  "  deeply, 
darkly,  beautifidly  blue" — when  the 
sward  is  besprinkled  with  the  wUdhng 
flowerets,  which  summer  scatters,  and 
the  hillside  is  brilliant  with  soft  green 
grass-broom,  gold  blossoms,  and  heather 
—when  moorland,  and  upland,  and  lawn 
are  full  of  the  gifts  of  Flora  —  when 
varied  lights,  and  shades  and  colours 
surround  us — when  the  very  air  seems 
dreamy  through  pure  happiness,  and 
bathed  in  the  sun's  transparent  light ; 
the  fields  and  woods,  far  distant  villages, 
and  lofty-roofed  mansions  seemed  fau-er 
than  their  wont — when,  as  we  loiter 
along,  w^e  become  forgetful  of  the  fhght 
of  the  silken-footed  hours,  and  a  quiescent 
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influence,  gaining  on  the  heart,  brings 
back  sweet  thoughts  from  the  memory- 
pictm'ed  past,  and  all  around  conspires 
with  all  within  to  make  one  feel  that 
it  is 

"  A  perfect  season  of  delight, 
Tbe  very  bridal  of  thefearth  and  sky" — 

the  truth  becomes  forcibly  apparent, 
that  Beauty  is  not  a  quality  inherent  in 
objects. 

The  common  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky, 
the  sun,  the  space-filling  stars,  and  the 
sky-cleaving  mountains,  afibrd  materials 
for  the  dullest  conversation,  for  specula- 
tions on  the  weather  and  the  crops, 
to  some,  while  to  others  they  appear  as 
suffused  with  Eden  bhssfiilness — and, 
wandering  'mid  such  scenes,  their  minds 


drink  deep  of  inspiration — their  imagina- 
tions become  filled  with  reverie  and  rap- 
tured thought — vague,  \mdefined,  but 
exquisite  fancies  present  themselves,  and 
they  revel  in  an  ineffable  dehciousness  of 
calm  mental  excitement ;  and  therefore, 
I  am  a  doubter  in  the  inherency  of  beauty 
in  objects.  I  am  supported  in  tliis 
opinion  by  Spenser,  who  says, 

"  All  that  is  good  is  beautiful  and  fair ;" 
and  the  author  of  "  Festus"  says, 

"  The  volume  of  the  world 
Is  lef;ible  alone  to  those  who  use 
The  interlinear  version  of  the  light 
Which  is   the  Spirit's,  and  given  within 
ourselves." 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

Philomathos. 


|^lliln!jD|ilit|. 


IS    PHRENOLOGY  TRUE? 

NEG-ATITE     AETICLE. — II, 


S.  N.  m  his  able  article  has,  to  our 
mind,  properly  and  clearly  shown  that 
Phrenology  is  not  a  science  of  the  mind. 
He  has  reduced  it  to  a  simple  science, 
whose  object  is  to  discourse  aboitt  the 
machine  that  is  thought  to  locate  the 
mind ;  or  he  has  proved  it  worse  than 
this,  pure  Materiahsm.  Phrenologists 
must  choose  either  horn  of  this  dilemma. 
They  must  admit  that  they  discourse 
either  upon  Craniology  or  Materialism. 
To  us  it  matters  Uttle  whether  of  the 
two  they  choose:  one  they  must  adopt. 

We  purpose  to  show  that  Phrenology 
in  its  assumptions  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  divine  oracles  of  God.  If 
we  can  do  this  :  if  we  can  prove  that 
Phrenology  contradicts  the  plain  state- 
ments of  the  Word  of  divine  inspiration, 
then  it  must  be  demonstrated  to  be  false. 
Nothing  can  claim  the  title  of  Mental 
Philosophy  which  sets  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture 
concerning  the  mind  of  man.  Phrenology 
assumes  that  the  human  family  present 
upon  the  cranium  certain  organizations, 
which  are  the  effects  of  certain  quahties 
of  the  mind.     It  assumes  that  the  mind 


of  man  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
and  thatrfboth  principles  alike  manifest 
their  existence  in  his  mental  part,  by 
certain  organs  surrounding  his  brain, 
which  are  the  developments  of  their 
power.  These  organs  are  distinguished  by 
names  which  represent  the  phrenological 
terms  given  to  the  quahties  naturally 
existing,  according  to  the  assumptions  of 
that  science,  in  the  mind  of  man.  Some 
of  these  qualities,  and  the  organs  which 
represent  them,  are  termed  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  tod  the  like.  Now  from 
these  facts  we  learn  that  Phrenology 
teaches  that  man  is  bom  a  compound 
being,  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  But 
farther :  the  science,  as  it  is  termed, 
teaches  that  the  cultivation  of  these  good 
organs,  or  qvtahties  of  the  natural  mind, 
will  enable  the  individual  to  resist  and 
conquer  the  impulse  and  power  of  the 
bad  qualities  that  he  finds  form  a  portion 
of  his  mental  nature.  To  controvert 
these  statements,  let  us  see  what  are  the 
qualities  of  the  natural  mind,  as  stated 
by  unerring  truth  ;  and  we  remark  that 
these  quahties  are  not  possessed  by  a  few 
of  the  human  race,  but  they  are  what 
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characterize  every  son  and  daughter  of 
Adam — "Adultery,  fornication,  unclean- 
ness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
hatred,  variance,  emulations,  vsrath,  strife, 
seditions,   heresies,    envyings,    murders, 
drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like." 
"  The  heart  is  deceitfid  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked,  wlio  can  know 
it?"     "The  thoughts  of  the  heart  are 
only  evil  continually."     Now  these  facts, 
stated  by  God,  du-ectly  oppose  the  facts 
assumed    by   Phrenology.      Plu-enology 
professes  to  be  able  to  teach  what  is  in 
the  heart  or  mind  of  man.     It  professes 
to  be  able  to  denote  by  the  examination 
of  what  it  temis  the  cerebral,  what  are 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  each  in- 
dividual mind.     It  professes  to  tell  the 
man  examuied  by  the  light  of  its  truths, 
what  are  the  inherent    quahties  of  his 
mind.     And,    in  following  out    its  pre- 
tensions, it  has  the  temerity  to  tell  one 
man  that  he  has  largely  developed  the 
organs  of  benevolence,  veneration,  &c., 
and  it  tells   another  that  he  possesses 
these  organs  in  a  very  shght  degree,  but 
that  the  organs  of  destructiveness,  &c., 
are  very  prominent.     In  fine.  Phrenology 
arrogates  to  itself  the  power  of  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  mind  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  man's  cranium.     It  pro- 
fesses to  be  able  to  disclose  what  are  the 
secret  workings  of  that  mind  which  God 
has  said  is  "  deceitful  above  all  things." 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  pretensions  that 
Phrenology  asserts  its  claims  to  :  but  we 
deny  them  in  toto.     We  take  the  Bible 
for  our  standard,  and  we  take  it  for  our 
guide  when  we  wish  to  know  what  are, 
and  what  are  not,  the  quahties  of  the 
human  mind.     Now  Jesus  Christ  tells  us, 
that  man  "  must  be  born  again,  before  he 
can   enter  the  kingdom   of  God."     St. 
Paul  says    that    the   "  camal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God;"  and  David  says 
man   is    "  conceived   in    sin,"   and  that 
there   is    "none   that    doeth  good,   no 
not  one."      God  himself  says  that  the 
"  thoughts  of  man's   natural  heart  are 
only  evil  continaUy."     But  Phrenology 
steps  in  and  contradicts  all  these ;  and 
says,  Here  is  the  organ  of  benevolence  : 
cultivate  this  organ,  and  it  will  enable 
you  to  overcome  that   other  organ  of 
malevolence.   In  fact,  Phrenology  teaches 


that  the  natural  mind  of  man  has  such 
inherent  qualities  which,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated  and   trained,   will   enable   their 
possessor  to  act  in  a  way  that  is  positively 
right.     Now  we  ask.   How  can  such  a 
declaration   be   squared  with   the   fore- 
going quotations  from  Holy  Writ.     Is  it 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Truth, 
that  man  inherits,  by  nature,  any  prin- 
ciples that  are  capable  of  leading  him  to 
do  good  ?     Is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
revelations  of  God  that  man's  mind  is  so 
constituted    naturally,    that   it   may   be 
wrought   upon    without    being    entirely 
changed,  so  that  the  evil  may  be  over- 
come by  the  good  ?     We  trow  not.     St. 
Paid   says    that    in    the    "natural   man 
dwelleth  no  good  thing  :"  and  yet  Phre- 
nology says  that  in   man's  mind  dwell 
benevolence,  veneration,  humility,  and  in 
fact  the  germs  of  every  good  thing.    And 
more  than    tliis,  —  Phrenology  teaches 
that  the  evil  principles  of  man's  mind 
are  capable  of  such  cultivation,  that  they 
may  be  made  to  do  good.     In  fact  it  tells 
us  that  all  the  mind  requires  is,  that  it 
should  be  properly  cultivated,  and  then 
it  is  capable  of  every  virtue.     Need  we 
say  that  such  doctrine  is  entirely  subver- 
sive  of  the   doctrines   of  God  ?      The 
Bible  teaches  that  until  man's  nature  is 
completely  changed,  it  cannot  bring  forth 
any  good.     Christ  says,  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."     He  also 
teaches  that  before  man  can  do  any  good, 
he  must  be  changed  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.     We  hold  it  impossible 
to  teach  anything   so  awfully  delusive, 
and  so  tremendous  in  its  consequences, 
as  is  the  notion  that  man's  mind  naturally 
contains  the  elements  of  virtue,  and  that 
aU  it  needs  to  bring  it  to  perfection  is 
cultivation.     Nothing  can  cultivate  the 
natural  heart  of  man  so  that  it  can  be 
compelled  to  do  good.     It  is  the  truth  of 
God,  that  man  must  receive  a  new  heart, 
or  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
before  he  can  be  fitted  to  do  anything 
that  partakes   of  the  nature  of  virtue. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  conclude  Phrenology  is  founded  on 
error.  But,  throwing  aside  all  the  weight 
of  the  foregoing,  let  us  admit  that  Phre- 
nology is  not  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
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Grod  :  we  then  say,  it  is  a  useless  science. 
Why  ?  Because  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
best  guide  to  show  every  man  what  are 
thQ  quahties  of  his  own  mind.  The 
Bible  is  the  best  guide  to  instruct  a  man 
how  he  may  be  able  to  counteract  the 
evil  principles  he  finds  within  him,  and 
to  enable  him  so  to  act,  that  he  may  be 

APFIEMATIVE 

The  science  of  Phi'enology  has,  in 
these  "  latter  days,"  received  a  consider- 
able share  of  attention,  and  its  pretensions 
have  been  from  time  to  time  submitted 
to  a  tolerably  impartial  sifting :  yet 
hitherto  it  has  suffered  but  Uttle  from 
the  hands  of  its  enemies,  wliile,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  friends,  it  has  made 
notable  advancement.  Notwithstanding 
that  there  have  been  many  objections 
urged  against  it,  and  these  by  a  variety 
of  writers,  there  have  been  few  who 
would  not  allow  that  it  had,  at  least, 
something  "  reasonable"  about  it ;  while 
others  have  even  admitted  it  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly "  captivating  and  charming." 

The  writer  of  the  Negative  Article  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Controversialist  lays  down  certain  pre- 
mises touching  the  principles  upon  which 
the  science  is  based,  some  of  which  em- 
body all  that  tlie  most  strenuous  of  its 
advocates  could  desire :  while  others  seem 
to  possess  a  degree  of  mysticism  at  pre- 
sent beyond  our  apprehension.  We 
therefore  prefer  laying  down  our  own 
premises,  or  rather  such  as  have  occurred 
to  us  during  the  perusal  of  the  best 
authorities  we  have  been  able  to  consult. 

Those  who  are  advocates  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  Phrenology  contend : 

I.  That  the  Brain  is  the  organ  of  ALL 
the  propensities,  sentiments,  and  faculties. 

II.  That  the  idea  of  certain  metaphy- 
sicians, that  the  brain  is  composed  of 
one  mass,  and  the  whole  therefore  neces- 
sary to  every  act  of  feehng  or  thinking, 
is  erroneous  ;  but  that, 

III.  The  brain  is  composed  of  as  many 
parts  or  organs  as  there  are  propensities, 
sentunents,  or  faculties  differing  essen- 
tially from  each  other. 

It  is  now  so  universally  admitted  that 
the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  mind,  that 
the  offering  of  any  proof  would  be  super- 


virtuous,  holy,  and  happy.  Assuming, 
then,  that  Phrenology  is  true,  it  is  not 
less  useless,  as  it  only  preteiids  to  do 
what  the  Bible  is  the  best  fitted  to  ac- 
comphsh,  that  is,  enable  a  man  to  know 
and  regulate  himself. 

Gosport.  W.  T. 


ARTICLE. — II. 

fluous.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
notice  the  reasons  or  grounds  upon  wliich 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  science 
— the  plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain 
— is  based  ;  and  they  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated : — 1.  It  is  a  law  of  organization 
that  different  functions  are  never  per- 
formed by  the  same  organ.  2.  That  as 
there  is  no  vision  or  hearing  without  their 
respective  organs,  the  eye  and  ear,  so 
there  is  no  thinking  or  feeling  without 
their  respective  organs  in  the  brain.  3. 
The  mental  powers  do  not  come  all  at 
once,  as  they  would  were  the  brain  one 
indivisible  organ ;  but  they  appear  suc- 
cessively, and  the  bi'ain  undergoes  a 
corresponding  change.  4.  There  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  which,  m  the  same  in- 
dividual, the  several  mental  functions  are 
manifested :  hence  an  excellent  painter 
is  often  no  musician,  or  a  clever  and 
acute  observer  deficient  of  profound 
reasoning  powers.  5.  Because  in  partial 
idiocy  and  partial  insanity,  some  faculties 
are  greatly  deficient  or  deranged,  while 
others  are  powerful  and  healthy,  which 
could  not  be  if  all  were  dependent  upon 
one  organ.  6.  Because  partial  injuries  of 
the  brain  do  not  equally  affect  all  the 
mental  powers,  which  they  would  do  if 
the  organ  of  the  mind  was  single.  Often, 
parts  of  the  brain  are  injxu'ed  without 
impairing  the  intellect.  7.  In  dreaming, 
one  or  more  faculties  are  awake  while 
others  are  asleep ;  and  if  all  acted 
tlii'ough  the  instrumentaUty  of  the  same 
organ,  they  could  not  be  in  opposite 
states  at  the  same  time.  8.  That  upon 
the  examinations  of  the  brains  of  indi- 
viduals remarkable  for  some  pecuhar  pro- 
pensity or  talent,  a  constant  corres- 
pondence has  been  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain. 
9.  Pain  has  sometimes  been  felt  in  an 
organ  when  the  faculty  with  wliich  it 
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is  presumed  to  be  connected  has  been 
greatly  excited :  or  when  a  faculty  has 
been  morbidly  manifested  during  life, 
disease  has  sometimes  been  found  to  have 
affected  a  corresponcUug  portion  of  the 
brain.  10.  That  if  the  brain  were  only 
one  organ,  there  could  never  be  that 
internal  conflict  of  feeUng  which  must  be 
familiar,  more  or  less,  to  us  aD,  as  con- 
stantly prompting  us  to  do  good,  when 
"  evU  would  be  present  with  us."* 

So  much,  then,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  ;  but  now  as  to  their  appli- 
cation. S.  N.  (the  writer  before  referred 
to)  is  correct  in  stating  that  Phrenology 
has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of 
this  fact — "That  there  is  a  means  of  dis- 
covering the  mental  nature  of  individuals 
by  the  external  formation  of  the  brain  ;" 
and  again — that  "  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  iest  developed  brain  is  the 
index  of  the  most  poioerfal  mind  " — the 
latter  principle  being  one  so  clearly  laid 
down  by  Combe,  viz.,  that  cceteris  pari- 
bus,  size  is  the  measm-e  of  poioer ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  larger  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  brain,  or  any  particu- 
lar portion  of  it,  the  greater  the  mental 
power,  either  entirely  or  partially,  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  the  advocacy  of  this 
principle  by  no  means  lays  Phrenology 
open  to  tlie  objection  often  urged  against 
it — "  that  persons  with  small  heads  must 
be  inferior  to  those  possessing  larger 
ones." 

The  term  size,  in  Phrenology,  is  used 
only  in  a  relative  sense,  unless  preceded 
by  the  quahfication  of  all  things  being 
equal.  Phrenology  takes  cognizance  of 
quality,  as  well  as  quantity,  and  can  as 
well  estimate  the  mental  capacity  of  a 
smaU  head,  as  a  large  one.  It  compares 
the  size  of  an  organ,  or  of  any  class  of 
organs,  with  the  size  of  the  antagonistic 
organ  or  class  of  organs,  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, and  hence  draws  its  conclusion. 
Thus  of  two  men,  one  possessing  a  small 
head,  well  developed  in  the  intellectual 
region,  and  the  other  possessed  of  a  much 
larger  head,  but  the  principal  develop- 
ment being  in  the  region  of  the  animal 

*  See  Combe's  "Elements  of  Phrenology;" 
and  other  works ;  "  Chambers'  Information  for 
the  People  ;"  and  the  "  National  Cyclopedia." 


propensities,  the  amateur  phrenologist 
wo\ild  pronounce  the  smaller  head  to  be 
possessed  of  the  greater  intellectual 
power ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  j;he 
strongest  mind.  And  so  to  arrive  at 
any  more  minute  results,  only  a  closer 
application  of  the  system  is  required. 
AVe  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  by  any  means 
necessary  to  show  that  the  present  system 
of  Organology,  or  the  classification  of 
the  organs  of  the  brain,  is  strictly  correct, 
in  order  to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  the 
general  principles  of  Phrenology,  any 
more  than  we  deem  it  necessary  to  pit 
plirenology  against  psychology  or  physi- 
ology, to  see  which  of  them  may  possess 
the  most  truth,  om-  object  being  to  in- 
quire into  the  truthfulness  of  one  only. 
These  sciences  are  at  present  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  doubtless  all  embody  error, 
more  or  less.  But  with  reflecting  minds, 
partial  imperfections  will  never  call  forth 
general  condemnations.  If  half  the  pains 
had  been  taken  to  perfect  the  system  of 
Phrenology  wliich  have  been  employed  to 
overthrow  it,  it  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared in  a  far  more  matm-ed  state  than 
it  now  does.  It  is  not  hke  many  sciences 
which  have  sprimg  into  existence  with  a 
sudden  bound,  and  become  at  once  ma- 
tured, and  generally  received.  Its  nature 
did  not  admit  of  such  expedition.  It 
could  arise  out  of  nothing  but  the  atten- 
tive observations  of  great  and  powerful 
minds  ;  and  from  such  a  soiirce  it  dates 
its  origin.  The  names  of  Gall,  Spurzhein, 
George  Combe,  Andrew  Combe,  James 
Simpson,  Dr.  Cox,  and  many  other  in- 
dividuals little  less  remarkable  for  their 
powers  of  observation  and  ardent  search 
for  truth,  are  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  science.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  noticed  certain  modifications  to 
which  Phrenology  is  subjected — perhaps 
ahnost  more  than  any  other  science — 
arising  either  from  physical  influences, 
deficiency  of  ediication,  disease,  or  other 
causes  ;  but  space  forbids.  So  long  as 
we  have  the  power  of  using  the  pen 
(unless  clearly  convinced  to  tlie  contrai-y), 
we  shall  be  ready  to  support  and  defend 
the  truthfidness  of  Plu-enology.  All 
animal  nature  seems  to  add  its  testimony 
to  oiu-  position, — from  the  reptile  crawl- 
ing on   the  ground,   to   the   higher-de- 
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veloped  and  more  rational  quadruped ; 
until,  ascending  the  scale,  we  come  to  the 
noble  creatm-e,  man,  made  after  "  God's 
own  image,"  and  bearing  the  attributes 


of  his  Divine  origin  impressed  upon  his 
noble  forehead,  and  glancing  forth  as 
sxmbeams  from  his  intelligent  eye. 

C.  W.,  Jtjn. 
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IS  AN  HEKEDITAEY  MONARCHY  PEEFERABLE  TO  AN 
ELECTIVE  ONE? 


■      AFFIEMATI 

In  all  debate,  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
that  no  fallacy  may  knowingly  be  al- 
lowed an  entrance  into  the  disquisitions 
of  either  party,  and  that  no  arguments 
be  employed  which  are  void  of  relation 
to  the  truth,  or  falsehood,  of  the  topic  at 
issue.  Of  this  nature  is  the  argumentum 
ad  verecundiam,  of  which  "Excelsior" 
makes  use  when  he "  cannot  suppose 
that  S.  N.  considers  himself  and  fellow- 
countrymen  selfish,  conceited,  ostenta- 
tious, and  think  more  of  self  than  of 
virtue."  For  although,  out  of  respect,  I 
might  hesitate  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
"Excelsior"  as  a  fellow-countryman,  by 
inserting  him  in  this  category,  that  woidd 
not  at  all  affect  the  relevancy  of  the 
argument  employed  by  me  (p.  20),  that 
"different  forms  of  government  are 
suited  to  the  varied  dispositions,  culture, 
and  circumstances  of  different  nations," 
and  the  subsequent  apphcation  of  that 
axiom  to  the  proposition  before  us,  in 
which  I  attempted  to  show,  that  to  a 
nation  constituted  as  ours  is,  an  Here- 
ditary Monarchy  is  preferable  to  an 
Elective  one.  No  part  of  that  chain  of 
demonstration  has  been  impugned  or 
disproved,  and  until "  Excelsior"  or  some 
one  else  can  prove  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  empire  are  guided  by  the 
dictates  of  virtue,  that  argument  re- 
mains irrefragable,  and  must  be  retained 
as  revelant.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  capable  of  proof,  that  the 
axioms,  upon  which  governments  are 
based,  are  the  reverse,  viz. :  "  Laws  must 
be  framed  to  meet  and  coimteract  the 
Ticious  propensities  of  human  nature ;" 
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and  "  The  whole  system  of  polity  and 
government  is  a  compromise  betwixt 
what  is  perfect  in  theory,  and  what  is 
practicable  in  execution.  Human  na- 
ture cannot  be  radically  changed ;  we 
must,  therefore,  frame  institutions  ac- 
cording to  what  it  is,  not  according  to 
what  it  ought  to  be." 

With  regard  to  C.  C.  M's  example 
from  Rome,  it  appears  from  a  collation 
of  the  abridgments  of  P.  H.  and  his 
own :  1st.  That  Romidus,  being  the 
founder  of  the  Empire,  was  not  an 
elected  monarch.  2nd.  Romulus  bemg 
deducted,  there  were  six  kings  who 
gained  the  crown  by  election,  two  of 
whom  were  good,  the  remaining  four 
were  almost  worthy  of  being  called  the 
refuse  of  humanity,  which  leaves  a  ma- 
jority of  two  in  favour  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate an  Hereditary  Monarchy  as  pre- 
ferable to  an  Elective  one — besides  the 
triumphant  proof  which  P.  H.  has  given 
of  the  inevitable  evils  of  Elective  Mo- 
narchy, which  distinctly  and  emphati- 
cally refute  points  II.  III.  and  IV.  of 
C.  C.  M's  summary  of  arguments. — 
Nomina  rerum  perdidimus,  et  licentia 
militaris  liheHas  vocatur.* 

I  shall  next  address  myself  to  a  few 
mistakes  into  which  "Excelsior"  has 
fallen  : — 1st.  He  would  have  us  believe, 
that  "WiUiam  the  Conqueror"  was  an 
hereditary  monarch ! !  For  unless  he  be 
so,  what  has  his  reign  to  do  with  the 
question  ?  2nd.  He  falls  into  the 
general  popular  error,  that  our  early 
monarchs  were  hereditary.     They  were 


*  The  names  of  things  have  deceived  us,  and 
military  misrule  is  called  freedom. 
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not  SO.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  the  following 
quotations — "The  reign  of  Henry  I.  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
parts  of  our  ancient  history.  Modern 
authors  stigmatize  this  prince  as  an 
usurper,  though  he  owned  his  crown 
to  the  most  legitimate  of  all  titles,  the 
free  choice  of  his  people,  founded  on 
their  knowledge  of  his  personal  merits, 
and  of  the  notorious  incapacity  of  his 
competitor."*  It  is  idle  to  apply  our 
present  notions  of  hereditary  descent 
in  the  crown  to  the  age  of  Henry  I. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  fixed  law  or 
established  usage  on  the  subject.  Bu-th 
was  one  ground  of  pretension  —  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  the  last  mo- 
narch was  another  ;  but  both  were  sub- 
ordinate to  the  choice  or  consent  of  the 
mUitary  tenants  of  the  crown,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  virtual  representa- 
tives of  the  nation.  It  is  a  curious 
remark  of  Baron  Maseres,  and  a  striking 
proof  of  the  unsettled  laws  of  succession 
in  the  eleventh  century,  that  consent 
was  not  only  of  importance  in  giving  a 
just  title  to  the  crown,  but  in  regulating 
the  succession  of  subordinate  fiefs.  From 
the  researches  of  that  learned  and  judi- 
cious critic,  it  appears  that  in  Prance 
the  sub-tenants  of  the  great  feudatories 
had  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  supe- 
rior lord,  to  whom  they  were  to  pay 
homage  ;  and  from  numerous  instances 
in  the  history  of  our  own  country,  he 
concludes  that,  in  England,  "the  elec- 
tion or  will  of  the  nobles  or  great  land- 
holders of  the  kingdom  was  the  best 
title,  or  rather  the  only  valid  title,  to  the 
crown."  t  In  those  rude  and  tm-biilent 
ages,  valour  and  ability  were  necessary 
qualities  in  the  character  of  the  sove- 
reign. Birth  did  not  always  afi'ord  these 
requisites ;  and  where  kings  were  not 
always  selected  for  their  merit,  they 
were  often  degraded  for  their  incapacity. 
It  is  the  happiness  of  a  civilized  na- 
tion, and  of  a  limited  monarchy,  to  be 
independent  of  the  virtues  of  its  chief.  J 
Regarding  the  coronation  of  King  John, 

•  Gulielm.  Neubrig.  ,p.  11. 
+  Notes  of  Barou   Maseres  on  "Excerpta  ex 
Orderie."     Vital,  p.  294—296. 
t  "  Edinburgh  Keview,"  June,  1816,  p.  385. 


in  a  letter  of  Prince  Lewis  to  the  Monks 
of  Canterbury,  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
in  putting  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
Archbishop  Hubert  pubhcly  declarr-d, 
"  Quod  non  ratione  snccessionis  sed  per 
electionem,  ipsum  inregem  coronabat."* 
Henry  IV.  was  called  to  the  throne  by 
both  houses  of  Parliament.!  The  quo- 
tations prove  that  Elective  Monarchy 
was  the  usual  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
so  that  the  arguments  drawn  by  "Ex- 
celsior," from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
England,  are  not  only  "  null  and  void," 
as  arguments  against  Hereditary  Monar- 
chy, but  recoil  with  all  their  weight 
against  the  phalanx  of  those  who  have 
used  them.  Now  we  are  dealing  in  criti- 
cism, and  correcting  mistakes,  we  may 
notice,  with  reference  to  C.  C.  M's  clos- 
ing observation,  that  the  Monarch's  is 
not  a  legislativehut  an  executive  function. 

Gibbon  truly  says  —  Of  the  various 
forms  of  Government  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  world,  an  Hereditary  Mo- 
narchy seems  to  present  the  fairest  scope 
for  ridicule. — Is  it  possible  to  relate, 
without  an  indignant  smile,  that,  on  the 
father's  decease,  the  property  of  a  nation, 
like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  descends  to 
his  infant  son,  as  yet  unknown  to  man- 
kind, and  to  himself;  and  that  the  bravest 
warriors  and  the  wisest  statesmen,  rehn- 
quishing  their  natural  right  to  empire, 
approach  the  royal  cradle  with  bended 
knees  and  protestations  of  inviolable 
fidelity?  Satire  and  declamation  may 
paint  these  obvious  topics  in  the  most 
dazzling  colours,  but  our  serious  thoughts 
wUl  respect  a  useful  prejudice,  that 
establishes  a  rule  of  succession  indepen- 
dent of  the  passions  of  mankind  ;  and  we 
shall  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  expedi- 
ent which  deprives  the  multitude  of  the 
dangerous,  and  indeed  the  ideal,  power  of 
giving  themselves  a  master. 

Any  cause  which  has  a  combinative 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
which  has  the  tendency  to  produce  feel- 
ings of  a  common  interest,  common 
hopes,  and  common  sympathies — which 
can  inspirit  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  fasten 

•  "  Fcedera"  i.  140.     That  lie  cioHiieil  him  king 
not  by  right  of  succession,  but  by  election. 
+  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  June,  1816, p.  348. 
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their  affections  upon  the  same  object, 
from  the  same  motives,  has  the  effect  of 
making  that  people  more  united,  more 
harmonious,  more  imanimous — produces 
a  unicahty,  or  oneness  of  feeling  and 
desire  ;  and  hence  their  strength,  power, 
and  resistive  foi'ce  will  be  increased  and 
rendered  more  efficient.  Any  custom, 
law,  or  circumstance,  which  has  the 
power  of  educmg  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  people  in  the  same  direction,  and  of 
entwining  and  interweaving  their  hopes, 
ambition,  and  prosperity,  round  one  ob- 
ject, draws  out  more  effectively  the  feel- 
ings necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
social  compact,  and  the  consohdation  of 
a  civil  polity.  This  combinative  influence, 
by  producing  union,  makes  a  nation 
strong ;  and  the  people  who  are  most 
strongly  and  sympathetically  knit  toge- 
ther, will  oppose  external  power,  or  in- 
ternal innovation,  most  vigorously  and 
successfully :  whereas,  one  in  which  com- 
binative influence  is  weakened  or  de- 
stroyed, whose  unition-bonds  are  easily 
severed  and  broken,  and  whose  units  are 
easily  repelled  from  each  other,  cannot 
long  withstand  mternal  revolution  or  de- 
cay, and  external  violence  and  assault. 
Hereditary  Monarchy  effects  the  former, 
the  latter  necessarily  results  from  the 
election  of  a  sovereign.  Therefore,  an 
Hereditary  Monarchy  is  preferable  to  an 
Elective  one. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
safety  of  society,  tlie  peace  of  the  world, 
and  the  progress  of  man,  that  there 
should  be  an  overruling  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  submission  to 
the  constitution  of  government,  im- 
planted or  originated  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  multitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  country.  It  is  only  by  this  that 
obedience  can  be  secured  to  those  au- 
thorities and  powers  wliich  are  vested 
in  parties,  not  naturally  superior  to  the 
bulk  of  their  compeers,  but  rendered 
conventionally  so  by  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  those  pubhc  acts  which 
are  from  time  to  time  found  needful  for 
the  preservation  of  the  State.  The 
people,  knowing  the  definite  amount  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  action  left  them, 
and  the  precise  sum  of  legal  control  to 
which  they   are    liable,    can    never    be 


despotically  ruled.  Thus,  perfect  confi- 
dence is  infused  into  each  breast ;  and, 
although  party  rage  may  spread  itself, 
and  the  bitterness  of  a  public  contest 
for  offices  may  be  felt,  yet  from  the 
fact  of  the  definiteness  and  continuance 
of  the  Executive,  each  one  feels  con- 
strained to  yield  obedience  to  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  because  he  knows 
his  opponents,  equally  with  liimself, 
must  submit  to  the  laws.  There  is 
here  a  co-existence  of  enlightened  free- 
dom and  needful  I'esti-aint,  which  must 
work  weU  for  the  stabihty  of  society, 
the  security  of  government,  the  peace 
of  nations,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
blessmgs  of  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  This  feeliug,  which  poUtical 
writers  have  denominated  "  constitu- 
tional morality,"  can  only  be  properly 
educed  when  the  executive  power  is 
continuous  and  uninterrupted.  Where 
there  is  a  will,  at  whose  disposal  the 
enforcing  of  the  law  is  placed,  unfet- 
tered by  the  influences  which  a  deriva- 
tive power  must  impose,  and  superior  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  change  and  fickleness 
upon  the  part  of  the  people,  to  which 
elective  oflices  must  be  hable,  a  despot 
cannot  depend  upon  submission  except 
the  submission  of  fear  —  there  is  no 
definitude  of  laws  in  his  empu-e — his 
individual  will  is  the  only  law.  In  Elec- 
tive ]\Ionarchies,  the  inten-uptions  which 
would  at  intervals  necessarily  occm* — the 
immenseness  of  the  prize  attainable  by 
the  bursting  of  the  law-built  barriers  of 
Conduct — and  the  fact,  tliat  a  power  de- 
rivable from  the  people,  to  impose  the 
obedience  of  laws  upon  them,  cannot  be 
executed  with  that  strictness  and  rigour, 
that  inflexibdity  and  impartiality,  which 
the  peace  of  Society  demands. — The  pre- 
valence of  pai'tizanship — the  desire  of 
rewarding  those  who  aided  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  emprise,  and  pimishing  those 
who  had  opposed  his  haughty  sti'ides 
to  the  imperial  seat — the  hupossibflity 
of  the  unsuccessfid  candidate  for  a  throne 
becoming  a  peaceful  and  subordinate 
subject,  and  the  consequent  entailment 
of  intrigues,  broils,  assassinations,  strata- 
gems, and  civU  wars,  woidd  all  inter- 
rupt the  development  and  operation  of 
this  feeling.  If  this  feehng  can  exist  at 
K 
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all,  and  it  is  proved  that  it  cannot  co- 
exist with  despotism,  and  that  Elective 
Monarchy  is  inunical  to  its  development 
and  operation,  it  -will  follow  that  Here- 
ditary Monarchy  is  the  only  form  of 
government  by  which  it  can  be  educed, 
and  therefore  Hereditary  Monarchy  is 
preferable  to  an  Elective  one.  How 
stands  the  matter,  then  ? — that  Elective 
Monarchy  is  most  disastrous  in  its  re- 
sults, and  most  debasing  in  its  influence, 
has  been  proved  from  the  examples  of 
Poland  and  Kome,  of  Masaniello  and 
Bienzi.  If  further  evidence  be  sought 
of  the  evils  of  Elective  Governments, 
the  history  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
will  afford  examples — the  archons  and 
thirty  tyrants  of  ancient  Grreece  5  the 
Decemviri  and  Dictators  of  Rome,  and 
the  recent  election  of  Otho,  to  fill  the 
throne  of  the  glory-eclipsed  modern 
Greece.  Our  French  neighbours  will 
show  how  the  bedazzlement  of  military 
glory  can  bhnd  a  nation  to  its  true  hap- 
piness, and  how  insatiable  is  the  power- 
avarice  of  the  human   soul  when   the 


path  to  advancement  is  open ;  how  it 
can  walk  through  streams  of  gore,  on 
stepping-stones  of  human  skulls,  and 
heap  around  it  a  hecatomb  of  mangled 
sacrifices  in  its  mad  dominion-lust.  In 
our  own  country,  since  the  Hanoverian 
succession,  the  advantages  of  Hereditary 
Monarchy  have  been  plainly  displayed, 
it  needs  no  comment  on  our  part.  The  i 
glory,  the  renown,  the  power,  the  l^ro-/ 
gress,  the  prosperity,  the  influence  o^' 
Britain  fully  attest  them.  May  Heaven' 
forfend  that  we  should  peril  our  present 
condition  for  the  precarious  eventualities 
of  Elective  Monarchy ;  that  we  should 
open  the  flood-gates  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  ultrigue,  civil  slaughter,  corrup- 
tion's eveiy  evil,  war,  havoc,  and  mad 
ambition,  fury-eyed  onslaughts  on  our 
liberties,  om'  happiness,  and  peace !  I 
am  convinced  that  we  had  better 

"  Bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  which  we  know  not  of," 

and   that    an    Hereditary    Monarchy  is 
preferable  to  an  Elective  one.         S.  N. 


NEGATIVE    EEPLY. 

As  one  of  the  openers  of  the  debate  I  are  these,  that  an  Elective  Monarchy  is  I 
on  this  question,  I  gladly  avail  myself]  just  in  principle;  that  it  is  adapted  to/ 
of  your  excellent  rule  which  allows  me  ,  secure  the  great  objects  of  government  ;l 
the  privilege  of  offering   a  few  remarks    and  that  its   influence    on   the   tone   o|  ,' 

general    society    would    be    beneflciali  V 


by  way  of  reply.  And  here  I  eannot 
but  express  the  deep  interest  with  which 
I  have  perused  all  the  papers  that  have 


The  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the  op- 
posite   side    of    the    question   have    ex- 


appeared  on  this    subject,  and  also  the  '■.  pended  their   energies    in    opposing   an 
high   gratification   that    I   have   felt   in  !  Elective  Monarchy,  rather  than  in  ad- 
observing   not   only   the   abihty  of  the  vocating   an   Hereditary    one.       AVhen 
writers,  but  their  calm  and  gentlemanly  they   have   advanced    a   few   words    in 
bearing.     To  me  this  is  an  augury  of  the  favour  of  the    "  time-honoured  institu- 
success  of  The  British  Controversialist,  tion,"    as   in   the   case    of  S.  N.,    they 
as  well  as  a  testimony  to  the  excellence  have  put  in  no  claim  for  its  basis    on  -^ 
of  the  plan  on  which   it  is  conducted,  nature  ov  justice,  but  they  have  laid  its  ■ 
But  I  have  not  only  been  interested  and  foixndations  in  the  sands  of  expediency,  ij 
gratified,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  my  That  it  "  best  sidts"  a  certain  state  offl 
views,   though   not    materially   altered^  society  is  one  of  their  strongest  allega-^|! 
have  been  someiuhat  modified.     I  have  tions — an  allegation  which,  were  we  in- 
learnt  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  an  clined  to  admit,  would  still  leave    it   a 
Hereditary  Monarchy — how  many  objec-  question  whether  we  ought  not  to  seek  ', 
tions  can  "be  bi'ought  against  an  Elective  to  improve  a  state  of  society  which  made 
one,  and  I  feel  more  than  ever  the  im-  suoli     an    unreasonable    institution    as 
portance  of  the  good  old  rule,  "  Audi  Hereditary  Monarchy  suitable — a  state, 
alteram  'partem."  accordmg  to  S.  N.,  wliere  "  virtue  is  less 
The  principal  positions  wliich  the  ad-  powerful    ui    its    operations    than    self- 
vccates    of  oiu'  views  have   maintained  interest,"    and   "  whei'e    iove    of    gran- 
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deur    and    ostentation    is    MgMy    de- 
veloped." 

The  principal  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  an  Elective  Monarchy 
have  been  grounded  on  the  dangers  and 
inconveniences  which  it  is  supposed 
would  attend  tlie  election.  It  has  been 
said,  with  considerable  force,  that  many 
evils  attend  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  and  that  these  would  be 
vastly  augmented  in  the  election  of  a 
supreme  ruler  of  the  nation.  But  to 
this  we  would  reply,  that  wliat  is 
moi'ally  right  cannot  for  long  be  poh- 
tically  inexpedient ;  that  many  of  the 
evils  mentioned  may  exist  only  in  imagi- 
nation, and  that  others,  by  modifica- 
tions in  the  modus  operandi,  might 
be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  entirely  re- 
moved. It  is  not  necessarily  included 
in  the  idea  of  an  Elective  Monarchy 
that  the  sovereign  should  be  directly 
elected  by  the  people  on  universal  suf- 
frage prmciples.  I  am  inclmed  to  think 
that  ail  the  good  pointed  out  might  be 
secured,  and  many  of  the  evils  avoided, 
if  the  election  of  the  monarch  was  by 
the  parliament.  It  might  be  that  our 
representatives  woidd  not  discharge  in 
a  proper  manner  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them,  but  I  think  we  should  have 
some  guarantee  for  their  doing  so  in 
the  fact  of  their  bemg  dependent  upon 
our  suffrages,  and  tliis  question  would 
occupy  a  prominent  position  when  a 
general  election  took  place.  Presuming 
that  the  members  of  our  legislature  are 
among  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the 
nation,  they  would  possess  more  mfor- 
mation,  and  be  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  of  the  suitability  of  the  several 
candidates,  than  the  majority  of  the 
populace  by  any  possibility  could  be. 


With  respect  to  "  the  armomy  of 
facts,"  from  which  our  opponents  have 
so  fi'eely  drawn,  they  appear  to  forget 
the  weapons  which  it  places  at  our  dis- 
posal, of  which  C.  C.  M.  and  "  Excel- 
sior" have  so  readily  presented  sample^. 
But  I  forbear  to  use  them  myself,  be- 
lieving that  they  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  a  conflict  like  this,  for  where 
is  the  boasted  "progressiveness"  of  the 
present  ago  if  om'  pohtical  questions  are 
to  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  Roman 
history  ?  If,  Mr.  Editor,  it  be  true,  as 
stated  in  yoiu*  first  nimibei",  that  "  force, 
wealth,  fraud,  and  prejudice,  are  losing 
their  supremacy,  and  intellectuality  is 
steadily  advancing  and  becoming  domi- 
nant ;"  are  we  not  justified  in  believmg 
that  there  would  be  fewer  difficulties 
connected  with  elective  monarchy  now 
than  formerly  ?  I  think  so  ;  what  think 
my  i-eaders  ? 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  whole 
question  may  be  compressed  into  a  few 
words.  Knowledge,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness ought  to  be  possessed  by  a  king, 
these  are  not  hereditary  ;  therefore  the 
office  ought  not  to  be  hereditary  in 
wliich  they  are  required.  It  is  in  vain 
for  W.  W.  to  assert  that  an  Elected 
Monarch  would  be  less  fitted  to  govern 
upon  equitable  principles  than  an  Here- 
ditary one  ;  for  the  Hereditary  Monarch 
may  not  be  fit  to  govern  at  all,  as  he 
may  be  absolutely  destitute  of  mental 
ability  or  moral  rectitude. 

We  leave,  then,  this  question  with 
confidence  as  to  the  verdict  that  wiU  be 
pronounced,  and  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  aflorded  of  having 
it  so  fully  discussed,  beUeving  that  the 
truth  on  this,  as  upon  every  other  sub- 
ject, will  ultimately  triumph.  C.  A. 


Inrial  fonnmti,  rtr. 

OUGHT  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS  TO  BE  ABOLISHED  ? 


NEGATIVE     AETICLE. — III. 


Mr.  Editor, — Having  read,  with  in- 
terest, the  preceding  papers  on.  both 
sides  of  this  question,  and  seen  no  rea- 


son to  quit  the  negative  side,  I  am  in- 
duced to  foUow  those  who  have  taken 
the  affirmative,  and  to  attempt  a  refuta- 
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tion  of  their  arguments,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  something  may  be  added  in 
favour  of  Capital  Punishments  to  the 
excellent  arguments  ah-eady  advanced. 

The  first  of  these  writers,  L.  S.,  after 
premising  that  punishment  should  be 
either  reformatory  or  preventative,  argues, 
that  Capital  Punishments  cannot  be  re- 
formatory "  because  they  place  the  crimi- 
nal where  reformation  is  impossible  ;" 
and  next  denies  that  they  can  be  preven- 
tative, as  not  only  do  a  number  of  autho- 
rities, ancient  and  modern,  concur  in 
denouncing  them,  but  the  testimony  of 
history,  afforded  in  a  conti-ast  drawn 
between  the  times  of  Alfred  the  Great 
and  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  decides  that 
"as  an  example  to  others  they  have 
utterly  faHed." 

The  second  wi-iter,  C.  W.j'also  takirg 
as  the  first  object  of  punishment  the 
reformation  of  the  ofiender,  shows  in 
tlie  same  manner  that  "  the  taking  away 
the  life  of  the  offender  is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  first  object  of  punishment." 
His  second  object  of  punishment  is  "re- 
muneration to  tbe  injured,"  which  he 
also  proves  to  be  equally  frustrated. 
Having  thus  successfully  overcome  two 
sujiposed  sentinels,  he  reaches  the  cita- 
del, where  he  finds  the  force  of  the 
enemy  concentrated ;  and  this,  by  the 
help  of  a  ladder  of  statistics,  he  man- 
fully scales,  but  with  what  success  we 
shall  presently  see. 

Before  we  attempt  to  oppose  these 
writers  on  their  own  grounds,  let  us  in- 
quire wliether  punishment  has  always 
in  view  the  objects  they  state. 

If  we  take  a  wide  survey  of  nature, 
in  the  operations  of  instinct  in  all  ani- 
mals, from  insects  up  to  man — we  shall 
fuid  that  a  system  of  punishment  uni- 
versally prevails,  having  as  its  first  and 
last  objects,  simple  retribution.  If  we 
take  a  liiglier  survey  of  natiu'e,  in  the 
dcahngs  of  God  with  man  and  superior 
creatures,  wc  shall  find  the  same  law 
prevailing,  and  with  apparently  the  same 
simple  object.  In  these  latter  cases 
we  do  not  deny  that  the  utter  ruin 
of  angels  who  sinricd  may  have  been 
set  forth  for  an  example  to  man ;  and 
that  the  fall  and  ruin  of  man  may 
operate   as   a  preventative    upon   other 


parts  of  the  universe  :  but  who,  for  a 
moment,  believes  that  this  was  God's 
primary  object  in  the  punishment  of 
angels  and  men,  and  that  if  sin  had  been 
universal,  and  there  had  been  no  further 
evil  to  prevent,  the  existing  evU  would 
have  gone  unpunished  ?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that,  but  for  the  prevention  of 
future  evil,  the  wrath  of  God  would 
never  have  been  kindled,  or  that  it 
would  have  burned  only  to  consume 
itself?  The  death  of  his  Son  is  a  suf- 
ficient denial  of  this,  and  affords  a  true 
idea  of  the  justice  of  God.  This  event, 
of  all  others,  declai'es  most  eloquently 
its  purely  retributive  character.  His 
inflexible  justice  is  here  turned  by  his 
wisdom  upon  a  willing  substitute,  that 
his  boundless  mercy  may  flow  to  man. 

We  therefore  believe,  that  retributive 
justice  is  a  principle  in  nature,  and  an 
unchangeable  attribute  of  God — that  it 
is  universally  the  first  object  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  that  the  three  objects  on 
which  "  C.  W."  has  based  his  opposition, 
are  always  secondary  considerations  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  the  best  use  of 
a  necessary  evil — to  contemplate  as  many 
good  objects  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment as  we  may  rationally  hope  to  attain ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
Capital  Punishments  should  answer  all 
the  usual  objects  of  punishments  ;  and  if 
we  grant  that  the  three  objects  given  are 
the  only  objects  they  can  answer — and 
grant  also  that  Capital  Punishments  can 
secure  but  one  of  these,  if  any — that  one 
may  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  con- 
tinuance, and  needs  not  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  rest.  If  they  only  secure 
the  prevention  of  murder — that  is  an 
object  so  vast,  so  desu'able,  that  it  de- 
mands their  continuance.  Granting,  then, 
that  Capital  Punishments  do  not  reform 
the  offender,  and  that  they  do  not  re- 
munerate the  injured,  we  contend  that 
it  has  not  been  shown  that  they  have 
failed  as  a  preventative,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  in  what  way  they  have 
proved  a  source  of  crime. 

Both  writers  have  brought  the  facts  of 
history  to  show  that  crime  has  prevailed 
in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  Capi- 
tal Pimishments.    The  facts  of  history  we 
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cannot  deny ;  neither  can  we  deny  that 
their  evidence  is  of  the  utmost  vaUie  in  a 
question  of  tliis  nature  ;  but  we  are  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  them  arrayed  in 
opposition  to  Capital  Punishments,  and 
that  the  conflagration  of  crime  has  only 
raged  more  fiercely  as  these  cliilling 
waters  have  poured  more  copiously. 

How  does  any  punishment  act  as  a  pre- 
ventative but  by  its  influence  upon  men's 
fears  ?  And  what  do  they,  who  fear  at 
all,  fear  more  than  death  ?  And  is  it 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  a  violent 
and  ignominious  death  should  be  least 
dreaded — -least  influential  in  checking 
crime,  nay,  actually  productive  of  it  ? 
Both  writers  liave  granted  us  a  solution 
of  this  difficulty.  "What,"  says  L.  S., 
"  is  there  preventative  in  deatli  punish- 
ment except  upon  the  individuals  who 
suffer  it  ?  As  an  example  to  others  it 
has  utterly  failed.  Witness  the  horrid 
levity  displayed  by  the  spectators  both 
before  and  after  an  execution,"  &c. 
"  C.  W.,"  closing  his  list  of  statistics, 
says,  "  They  show  us  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  executions  have  become  rare,  the 
jperiods  immediately  following  have  been 
attended  with  a  less  number  of  murders : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  execu- 
tions have  been  more  frequent,  and  the 
public  mind  consequently  more  brutalized, 
crime,  not  only  of  murder,  but  of  nearly 
every  other  description,  has  increased. 
Are  we  not,  then,  justified  in  believing 
that  if  Capital  Punishments  were  alto- 
gether abolished,  the  crime  of  murder 
would  materially  decrease?"  He  after- 
wards says,  "While  we  have  seen  that 
Capital  Punishments  do  not  operate  as  a 
warning  to  deter  others  from  crime,  we 
cannot  have  helped  seeing  that  tlieir 
tendency  is  to  stimulate  to  crime."  He 
follows  tliis  with  the  fact  that  out  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  capital  convicts, 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  or  all  but  three,  had  been  present  at 
executions,  and  some  "  frequently."  We 
can  understand  clearly  now  to  what 
these  statistics  serve: — their  terrible  force 
is  spent  upon  the  'inode  of  inflicting  these 
punishments.,  which  we  rejoice  to  see 
brought  with  such  "  hideous  ruin  and 
combustion  down;"  but  in  all  thia,  the 
question  remains  untouched- 


A  more    demoralizing   scene   than   a 
public    execution    we    cannot    imagine. 
The   display   of  a   deed   of  destruction 
would,  we  conceive,  so  absorb  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectators,  that  little  regard 
woidd  be  had  to  its  moral  purposes ; 
and  that,  accordingly,   the   only  efiects 
wrought  would  be  the  excitement   and 
development  of  a  destructive  propensity. 
Also,  much  of  the  solemnity  of  death  is 
lost  by  the  public  exhibition  of  it ;  an 
evil  is   always   more   dreaded  when   it 
is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  or  totally  con- 
cealed.     An   execution,   which,   by  ex- 
j  posure,  becomes  contemptible,  would  be 
'  awfully  solemnized  by  the  "  mysteiy  of 
the  prison  walls."     So  completely  do  we 
cohicide  with  the  above  writers  in  their 
abhorrence  oi  public  executions  ;  and  in 
the  conclusions   they   draw   from  their 
statistics,  that  they  are,  and  have  been 
thus  made  productive  rather  than  preven-  '■ 
tative  of  crime.     But  the  statistics  afford 
us,  in  the  fluctuations  of  crime,  addi-  '^ 
tional  proof  that  it  is  the  publicity  of  7 
executions   that   has   marred    then*   in-  7 
fluence.     Tlu'ougliout   the  periods    they 
comprehend,  the  penalty  of  the  law  re- ,' 
mained  the  same ;  it  was  never  forgotten  > 
by  any  one,  that  death  was  the  conse- 
quence  of  capital    crimes ;    and   where  ^ 
crime  is  found  to  diminish,  the  influence 
of  the  law  in  deterring  from  crime  would 
naturally  strengthen  as  crime  gave  way, 
by  operating  upon  the  vicious    directly 
and  purely,  and  not  through  the  corrupt  , 
medium  of  a  pubhc  execution.  '. 

Two  more  objections  are  brought  by 
"  C.  W."  against  Capital  Punishments, 
both  of  which  show  the  imcertainty 
which  sometimes  attends  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  first  is,  that  the 
severity  of  the  law  often  creates  a  morbid 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  criminal,  which 
tends  to  encourage  crime  and  to  frustrate 
the  ends  of  punishment :  the  second  is, 
that  from  the  liability  of  the  human 
judgment  to  err,  the  innocent  often  sufl'er 
for  the  guilty.  To  these  plausible  ob- 
jections our  reply  is — of  two  evils  let  us 
choose  the  least.  The  removal  of  the 
fear  of  death  from  the  murderer's  mind 
would,  we  contend,  be  productive  of 
greater  disasters.  The  merely  temporary 
suspension  of  this  deterring  motive,  for 
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the  sake  of  giving  the  world  a  trial, 
would  be  an  vmcertamty  of  a  more 
threatening  character. 

The  moral  nature  of  an  action  is  best 
seen  in  its  consequences  ;  and  therefore, 
punishments  should  bear  a  just  propor- 
tion to  crimes,  and  furnish  the  scale  of 


their  relative  magnitudes.  Should  not 
murder,  then,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  offences,  be  followed  by  a 
punishment  which  is  applied  to  no  other 
— wliich  measures  its  magnitude,  and 
which  is  even  suggested  by  the  crime 
itself?  J.  F. 


€liB  Inmtifs'  Irrtimi. 

THE  AET  OF  SPEAKING.— No.  IV. 

THE    PASSIONS    EXPLAINED    OR    EXEMPLIFIED. 

9.  Inquiry,  Interrogating  or  Questioning,  is  the  next  feature  in  Oratory  to  be 
contemplated  and  dh'ected.  Inquiry  into  an  obscure  subject  fixes  the  body  iu  a 
position,  for  the  head  to  be  a  httle  stooping,  the  eyes  poring,  and  the  eyebrows 
drawn  down.  This  is  simply  and  easily  performed,  but  to  do  it  efficiently  we 
recommend  the  yomig  aspu-ant  at  oratorical  eloquence  to  read  on  the  governance 
of  the  voice  in  questioning,  and  also  practice  on  the  following  exemplification  of 
Inquiry : — 

"Does  greatness  secure  persons  of  rank  fi-om  infinnities  either  of  hody  or  mind? 
WiU  the  headache,  the  gout,  or  fever,  spare  a  prince  any  more  than  a  subject  ? 
When  old  age  arrives  and  lays  heavilg  upon  him,  will  his  engineers  relieve  him 
fi'om  the  load  ?  Can  his  guards  and  sentinels,  by  doubling  and  trebhng  their 
numbers  and  their  watchfulness,  prevent  the  approach  of  death?  Nay,  ii  jealoiisj/, 
or  even  ill-humour,  disturb  his  happiness,  wlU  the  crmges  of  his  fawning  attendants 
restore  his  trangidllitg  ?" 

10.  Attention  to  an  esteemed  fi-iend,  or  a  superior  character,  has  much  the 
same  aspect,  and  requires  silence ;  the  eyes  often  cast  placidly  down ;  yet  some- 
times fixed  in  the  face  of  the  speaker ;  but  not  impertmently  ;  especially  in  un- 
perative  du-ections,  commanding  addi-ess,  or  mstructive  cUctations.  Attention 
mostly  comprehends,  and  combines  with  respect,  a  feeling  which  ought  then  to  be 
exercised ;  also  reverence,  which  kindly  feeling  must  be  judiciously  manifested. 
Only  a  brief  example  for  exercise  is  needed : — ■ 

"  All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 

When  Irom  his  lol'ty  couc'i  he  thus  began — 
'  Great  Queen  .'  what  you  couiniand  me  to  relate, 

Eenews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  late.'  " 

We  may  here  remark  that  narration  claims  just  the  same  manifcstafions  of 
feature  as  inquiry,  and  requires  no  more  of  the  emphatic  than  merely  relating  facts 
and  desires,  and  the  speaker  must  briefly,  but  clearly  and  distinctly,  state 
those  wliich  are  connected  with  it.     Exaiiiple: — 

The  Trojans — if  we  may  beheve  tradition — were  the ^r*^  founders  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth ;  who,  under  the  conduct  of  JEneas,  having  made  their  escape  from 
then-  own  ruined  country,  got  toltaly,  and  there  for  some  time  lived  a  rambling  and 
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unsettled  life,  without  any  fixed  place  of  abode,  among  the  natives,  an  'uncultivated 
people,  who  had  neither  laio  nor  vegMAax  government,  but  who  were  wholly  _/ree 
from  aU  rule  or  restraint.  This  mixed  multitude,  however,  crowding  together  into 
one  city,  tliough  origmaUy  different  in  extraction,  language,  and  citstoms,  united 
into  one  body  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time.  And  as  their  little  state 
improved  by  additional  numbers,  by  policy,  and  by  extent  of  territory,  by  which 
they  seemed  Hkely  to  make  an  important _/?^Mre  among  the  nations,  accorduig  to  the 
common  course  of  things,  the  appearance  of  prosperity  drew  upon  them  the  envy  of 
neighbouring  states;  so  that  the  princes  and  people  who  bordered  upon  them 
began  to  seek  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  them.  The  alliances  they  coidd  form 
were  but  yew;  for  most  of  the  neighbouring  states  avoided  em,broiling  themselves 
on  the  account  of  others.  The  Romans,  seeing  that  they  had  nothing  in 
which  to  trust,  besides  then*  otvn  conduct,  found  it  necessary  to  bestir  themselves 
with  great  diligence  to  make  vigorous  preparations,  to  excite  one  another  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field,  to  hazard  then-  Uves  iu  defence  of  then*  liberty,  their 
country,  and  their  families. 

11.  Modesty. — This  feeling  is  a  combination  of  submission  and  humility,  to 
manifest  which  the  body  of  the  speaker  must  be  bended  forward ;  the  eyes  levelled 
to  the  breast ;  sometimes  to  the  feet,  if  addressing  a  superior  person.  The  voice 
should  be  low,  but  placid  and  musically  sonorous  ;  the  tone  submissive ;  and  the 
words  few,  but  pointed,  and  the  sentences  perspicuous.  Whatever  of  gesture,  or 
exertion  of  voice,  the  speaker  uses  in  modesty,  he  ought  to  appear  plamly  to  be 
drawn  into  by  the  hnportauce,  spirit,  or  humoxir  of  the  matter. 
,  12.  Peeplexitt  is  made  up  of  anxiety  and  cUstraction,  the  latter,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  fear  and  uneasiaess,  is  shown  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the 
featm'es  and  hmbs  ;  the  arms  are  resting  upon  the  breast ;  except  sometimes  when 
one  of  the  hands  covers  the  eyes,  or  rubs  the  forehead,  to  soothe  down  the  fever 
working  on  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  brain;  the  eyes  are  shut,  with  the 
eyehds  quite  close  ;  the  mouth  is  shut  also,  and  the  lips  are  pinched  and  sometimes 
bitten  by  the  teeth.  Then,  innnediately  the  whole  frame  is  vehemently  agitated. 
The  individual  walks  busily  about ;  stops  abruptly,  talks  to  liimself,  or  makes 
grimaces.  Should  he  speak  to  another,  he  makes  long  pauses  ;  the  whole  tone  of 
his  voice  is  unvarying  ;  his  sentences  are  abruptly  broken,  expressing  half,  and 
retainmg  half  of  what  arises  in  his  mind.  The  following  hnes,  on  the  "  HoiTors  of 
War,"  illustrate  Perplexity,  intermixed  with  shght  Trepidation — the  third  and 
fourth  lines  exemplifying  this  passion  : — 

"  Now  had  the  Grecians  snatoh'd  a  short  repast, 
And  buckled  on  their  shinintf  arms  with  haste  ; 
Troy  roused  as  soon  ;  lor  on  that  dreadful  dai/ 
The  fate  oi fathers,  wives,  and  infants  lay. 
The  pites,  imlbldinf;,  poured  Ibrth  all  their  train, 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  cloud  the  dusly  plain  ; 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots  shake  the  trembling  ground — 
The  tumult  thickens,  ar.d  the  skies  resound  !  " 

13.  Yexation  is   the   state   of  being   troubled   occasionally  by   some  real  or 
iroagiaary   misfortune,  under  the  eflfects  of  which  the  whole  frame  is  agitated. 
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Besides  expressing  itself  with  looks,  gestures,  restlessness,  and  tone  of  perplexity, 

it  has  concomitant  complaining,  fretting,  and  lamenting.     The  young  orator  must 

obsei've  in  what  manner  any  one  expresses  himself  who  is  imder  the  power  of  tliis 

strong  passion  ;    and  he  will  find  his  language  unaffected  and  simple.      This  mode 

of  procedure  must  be  exactly  copied  when  he  wishes  to  show  vexatious  feelings,  and 

give  utterance  to  complainings  of  an  excitable  character.     We  here  give  an  example, 

for  exercise,  from  Hamlet's  soliloquy : — 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be  !  * — that  is  the  question — 
"Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stin(/s  and  arrows  o(  outrageous  fortune  ; 
Courage. — Or  take  arms  apainst  a  host  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them.'-}-    But  to  die — 

To  steep — no  more— Anil  by  a  sleep  to  e7id 

The  heartache,  and  tlie  thousand  natural  shocks 

that  Jlrsh  is  heir  to — 'Tis  a  cottsummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wis/i'd.    To  die — To  sleep — 

To  sleep — Perchance  to  dream! — A  startling  thought .' — 

For  in  that  sleep  o(  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  ojf  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pcfiise.     There's  the  respect 

Thai  makeacalamitg  of  so  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  oitime, 

The  oppressor  s  wrong ,  ihe  proud  man's  contumely , 

The  pangs  of  love  despised,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

ThaA  patient  merit  of  the  unworthg  takes, 

"VVheu  he  himself  rm^hi  his  rjuietus  make 

Vfith  a.  bare  bodkin  ?"  •     •     • 

14.  Pity  is  a  mixed  passion  of  love  and  grief;  and  these  passions  must  be 

studied  previously  to  this.      Pity  looks   do-wn  with  uplifted  hands,  but  falling 

eyebrows  ;    opens  the  mouth,  and  draws  together  the  features.     The  looks  and 

gestures  are  expressed  like  those  in  Sufiering,  slightly  modified,  inasmuch  as  the 

painful  feelings  are  only  sympathetic,  and  therefore  just  removed,  as  it  were,  more 

distant  from  the  feelings  of  the  soul  than  what  one  feels  in  his  own  person  : — 

"  The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shame, 
A  thousand  griefs  shall  waken  at  the  name! 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Press'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  ! 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep." 


THE  NATUEE  AND  USES  OF  POETEY. 

The  end  and  aim  of  Poetry  has  commonly  been  said  to  be,  the  "giving 
of  pleasure."  Hence  from  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
this  term,  many  have  looked,  and  do  look  upon  even  the  greatest  works  of 
the  poets,  as  something  designed  more  for  oruament  than  use ;  sometliing,  which, 
like  the  tracery  upon  a  service  of  plate,  may  be  dispensed  with,  without  much 

•  Anxiettj  is  here  manifest,  and  this  emotion  is  compounded  of  the  two  last  passions ;  namely, 
Perplexity  and  Vexation.  In  the  words,  "To  6c,  or  not  to  be!"  the  thought  at  length  would  run 
tluis,  "  Is  death,  the  total  deslructinn  of  consciousness  !  "  "  Or  do  the  dead  still  continue  to  think  and 
ac(,  though  in  a  difierent  manner  from  that  of  the  present  state?"  The  th()\ight  in  (he  second  line  is 
different;  namely,  "  'Whether  is  it  truly  heroic  to  put  an  end  to  life  when  it  becomes  irksome  ?  " 

+  T>eep  thoughtfulness  is  made  \\\\  ot'An.cietg  and  Concern — "  But  to  die  —  To  sleep — no  more  .'  " 
The  pauses  must  be  equal.    The  sense  at  length  being,  "  Is  dying  only  falling  asleep 't " 
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detriment  to  the  articles  themselves  ;  something,  in  short,  that  forms  a  toy  for  the 
amusement  of  elderly  blue-stockings,  and  those  "  fine  feeling"  people  that  pique 
themselves  upon  an  acquaintance  with  Hteratm-e.  We  indeed  confess  that  Poetry 
gives  pleasure,  but  we  deny  that  it  does  so  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word, 
viz.,  sensual  enjoyment.  We  claim  for  the  gratification  derived  from  the  study  of 
PoetiT,  v»rhether  in  its  material  or  formal  state— ^.  e.,  whether  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
radiance  of  the  solar  orb,  in  the  changing  hues  of  the  clouds,  and  in  the  wavings  of 
the  breeze-agitated  forest ;  or  as  it  is  contemplated  in  the  "  Ihad,"  the  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  or  the  "  Ancient  Mariner ;" —  a  higher  name  than  that  given  to  the 
momentary  enjoyments  of  sense.  We  claim  for  it  a  function  inferior  only  to  that 
of  religion,  which  is  also  a  "  giver  of  pleasure,"  in  that  it  gratifies  and  exalta 
the  higher  nature  of  man. 

For  the  framework  of  the  following  investigations  we  are  indebted  to  that 
admu'able  work,  Moreli's  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  by  which  they  were  suggested, 
but  its  particular  application  to  poetry  is  wholly  our  own. 

In  considering  the  subject,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  give  a  short  synopsis  of 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  our  theory, — second, 
to  consider  what  is  the  peculiar  essence  of  Poetry, — and  third,  to  describe 
the  functions  exercised  by  it,  in  the  elevation  and  development  of  the  hiunan 
faculties. 

1st.  In  inquiring  into  and  observing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  we  are  conscious 
of  the  existence  within  it  of  different  feelings,  emotions,  and  ideas.  We  are 
conscious  of  being  placed  in  immediate  communication  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature  around  us ;  we  perceive  the  grassy  cai'pet  underneath  our  feet,  the 
majestic  hills  rising  in  the  distance,  and  the  profound  concave  over  our  heads, 
either  studded  Avith  stars,  or  filled  with  the  pure  light  emanating  from  the 
great  centre  of  our  material  world.  Prom  all  the  varied  and  innumerable  objects 
which  surround  us,  impressions  are  carried  through  the  media  of  our  senses  to  the 
mind,  and  this  we  call  perception. 

Again,  we  are  conscious  of  certain  desires,  arising  we  know  not  how  within 
our  minds  ;  we  feel  a  craving  for  food,  for  property,  &e.,  and  these  are  denominated 
propensities, — or,  because  they  originate  through  our  corporeal  nature,  and  are 
eajoyed  in  common  with  the  inferior  animals, — animal  feelings. 

But  further ; — on  the  intellectual  side  of  our  nature  ;  we  observe  in  ourselves 
the  capacity  of  forming  and  retaining  in  our  memories,  certain  notions  representa- 
tive of  objects  perceived,  which  notions  we  also  find  ourselves  more  or  less  capable 
of  classifying,  arranging,  comparmg;  and,  when  one  part  of  an  arrangement 
is  presented  to  us,  of  mferring  the  remainder ;  and  this  is  commonly  designated 
reflection  ;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled, — the  logical  consciousness.  Moreover,  we 
are  conscious  of  desiring  the  love  and  approbation  of  others,  and  of  a  feeling  of  self- 
satisfaction  towards  ourselves,  which  may  be  designated  the  social  feelings.  But 
there  still  remains  a  numerous  class  of  emotions  to  be  accounted  for, — a  stiU 
higher  and  nobler  part  o]Wl)ur  nature, — the  moral  sentiments.  These,  with 
force  proportioned  to  their   development  in  the  mdividvial  man,  for  ever  point 
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upwards  to  that  heaven,  where  dwell  the  Grood,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True. 
In  their  nature  and  mode  of  action,  they  partake  chiefly  of  the  character  of 
feehngs.  Who  that  possesses  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  has  not  felt  the  sweet 
emotion  of  pity  and  universal  benevolence,  the  glowing  images  of  the  beaiitiful,  the 
satisfaction  of  having  falfilled  the  dictates  of  duty,  and  the  awe-inspiring  sense  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  upon  whom  we  are  absolutely  dependent  ? 

We  have  said  that  the  moral  sentiments  in.  the  mode  of  their  operation,  resemble 
the  feelings ;  we  have  now  to  add,  that  in  contemplating  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  directed,  they  assimilate  to  tlie  perceptive  faculties.  The  perceptive  reveal  to 
us,  directly  and  presentatively,  the  material  existences,  forms,  and  qviahties,  which 
are  external  to  our  minds,  and  these  the  reflections  render  into  abstract  forms, 
or  representative  notions,  capable  of  being  contemplated  in  logical  sequence. 

The  moral  sentiments  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  reflective  powers  of  the 
miiid.  They,  in  like  manner,  bring  us  into  the  immediate  and  concrete  presence  of 
those  higher  elements  of  Beauty,*  Truth,  and  Goodness,  which  exist  in  the  visible 
universe,  and  which,  by  a  sublime  synthesis,  lead  us  at  last  to  contemplate,  in  their 
loftiest  impersonation, — the  Deity. 

It  has  been  ah-eady  said,  that  the  moral  sentiments  stand  in  a  sunilar  position 
with  regard  to  the  i-eflective  faculties,  as  the  perceptives.  It  now  remains 
to  illustrate  this  relation.  It  has  been  observed,  that  while  the  perceptives  reveal 
to  us  those  mtuitions  of  individuahty,  size,  colom-,  &c.,  which  go  to  make  up  tlie 
sum-total  of  our  impressions  of  external  objects ;  still,  before  we  act  from  definite 
notions,  or  ideas  representative  of  those  impressions,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
Tindergo  the  process  of  reflective  realization — that  they  become  wrought  up  by  the 
logical  consciousness  into  distinct  ideas,  capable  of  being  hnked  together  m 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  thought,  and  coupled  with  their  appropriate  symbols. 

In  like  manner,  while  the  moral  sentiments,  or,  as  they  are  styled  by  Morell,  the 
intuitional  consciousness, — present  us  with  the  concrete  impressions  or  intuitions 
of  beauty,  goodness,  and  truth ;  these  must  be  realized  reflectively,  before  we 
can  form  them  into  abstract  and  intellectual  ideas.  Let  us  endeavour  to  ex- 
emplify this.  We  have  heard  children  before  they  were  capable  of  distinguishing 
a  single  note,  as  written  in  the  music-book; — nay,  even  before  they  could  speak 
distinctly  ; — sing  sunple  musical  airs  with  con-ectness.  Now,  to  what  was  tliis  to 
be  attributed  ?  Evidently,  we  think,  to  the  strength  and  early  internal  activity  of 
the  musical  faculty  or  organ,  which  thus  prompted  and  facihtated  its  exercise. 

But  before  these  children  could  have  understood  the  music-book,  it  would  have 

*  In  thetlieories  of  Beauty  we  have  hitherto  seen,  we  thmk  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  exiiininalion  of  the  question  in  a  subjective  form.  For,  if  we  regard  the  sense  of  beauty 
as  a  faculty,  (which  to  us  appears  the  only  feasible  view),  and  if  from  the  investifjation  of  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind,  rediscover  that  each  faculty  is  placed  in  immediate  relation  to  a  certain  object, 
then  it  follows,  that  this  particular  faculty  must  also  have  its  object.  It  is  perhaps  the  stroujjest 
argument  iu  lavour  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  that  there  exists  universally  in  the  human  mind, 
a  disposition  to  worship  and  fear  a  Supreme  Being.  If,  tlien,  the  one  sentiu)ent  alibrds  a  powerlul 
proof  of  llie  actual  existence  of  an  ohjeiitive  reality,  with  whicli  it  stands  related  ;  why  may  we  not 
then  infer  the  existence  likewise  of  an  objective  beauty  from  tli^ther'/  If  we  acquire  otir  ideas  of 
Beauty  through  association,  why  may  we  not  derive  from  thesame  source,  oiu-  ideas  of  God  and 
morality  ?    Thus  the  association  theory  tends  to  a  shallow  Atheism. 
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been  necessary  that  they  should  have  reahzed  reflectively,  or  by  the  aid  of  the 
logical  consciousness,  the  laws  and  principles  of  harmony,  and  the  arbitrary  signs 
with  which  thef  are  connected,* 

In  the  same  manner  it  follows,  that  however  gifted  an  individual  may  be  with 
regard  to  his  capability  of  perceiving  the  concrete  existence  of  beauty,  goodness, 
and  truth  ;  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  reahze  these  into  formal  notions 
or  intellectual  ideas,  before  he  can  produce  a  speculative  system  of  theology 
or  ethics,  or  a  poem  like  the  "  Excursion,"  or  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  develop  a  scheme  of  the  human  faculties  as 
a  ground-work  for  our  argument,  we  now  come  to  the  second  section  of  our 
discourse, — viz.,  the  particular  essence,  or  central  phenomena,  of  Poetry  in  the 
human  mind. 

In  our  attempted  analysis  of  the  mental  faculties,  there  were  three  distinct 
modes  of  operation  recognized  by  the  human  mind. — 1st,  the  Intellect,  consisting, 
(as  is  generally  admitted,)  of  two  distinct  powers  or  modes  of  action, — viz.,  the 
perceptive,  and  the  reflective,  of  which  the  former  places  the  individual  in  relation 
with  external  or  objective  existence  generally  ;  the  latter  reahzes,  representatively, 
absti'act  notions,  or  ideas,  of  those  existences  revealed  by  the  perceptive  and  other 
faculties. 

2nd.  Another  mode  of  mental  action  recognized,  is  that  of  pure  feeling,  consist- 
ing of  tliose  desires  and  instincts  necessary  to  mau  as  an  animal,  and  an  animal  not 
of  a  solitary,  but  of  a  social  nature. 

And  3rd.,  those  higher  emotions  denominated  either  the  Moral  Sentiments, 
the  Intuitional  Consciousness,  or  the  Moral  Sense.  These,  by  a  kind  of  higher 
perception,  bring  the  man  into  conscious  relation  with  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  True  ;  which  trinity,  in  their  highest  vision, — their  loftiest  synthesis,  bring  us 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  a  Divine  Personality,  A  ONE,- — an  I  AM,  in  whom 
is  realized,  and  from  whom  flows,  as  from  an  ever-boundless  and  inexhaustible 
source,  the  elements  of  Goodness,  Beauty,  and  Truth,  to  fill  and  supply  Nature, 
animate  and  inanimate. 

Leaving  now  the  vast  synthesis  thus  presenting  itself  to  our  view,  we  descend  to 
one  of  its  elements— to  the  consideration  alone  of  the  Beautiful.  The  sense 
of  this — the  faculty  by  which  it  is  cognosced,  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  which 
is  commonly  termed  the  Imagination.  Tliis  faculty,  according  to  Schlegel,  takes 
precedence,  and  we  think  rightly,  of  the  logical  or  reasonmg  powers.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  pioneer  of  Eeflection,  going  out  into  the  illimitable  ;  it  appropriates  new 
tracts  and  regions  to  be  afterwards  cultivated  by  the  plough  and  harrow  of 
Beflection.  In  Art,  Reason  supplies  the  hard  indispensable  outline ;  Imagination, 
the  soul  and  life. 

The  Imagination,  then,  or  Sense  of  the  Beautiful,  is  the  subjective  essence 
of  Poetry  in  the  human  mind.     A  caj)acity  of  seeing,  enjoying,  and  describing  the 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  distinctiou  between  the  moral  sentiments,  or  intuitional 
consciousuess ;  and  the  reflective  faculties,  or  logical  consciousness,  see  Moreli's  •'  Philosophy  of 
Religion,"  chap.  II, 
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Beauty  that  shines  in  Nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  is  the  necessary  quahfication  of 
tlie  Poet.  As  the  prophet  is  au  indiyidual  whose  perceptions  of  the  spiritual  have 
been  heightened  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  order  that  he  u.ay  be  able  to 
understand  the  deep  things  of  God,  so  is  the  Poet  a  man  gifted  with  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  discerning  the  Beautiful. 

The  Poet  is,  however,  not  merely  a  seer  of  the  Beautiful,  he  is  also  a  prophet  of 
Beauty,  and  dehvers  its  messages  to  men.  Hence,  the  excellence  of  his  prophecies 
will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  development  of  his  intellectual  nature  ;  for 
pure  feeling  being  beyond  verbal  communication,  and  all  uitelhgible  language 
requiring  more  or  less  logical  form  and  coherence,  it  follows  that  every  great 
Poet  must  also  be  a  great  Philosopher,— a  truth  worthy  of  the  enunciation  of  a 
Coleridge. 

Welling  up  from  the  fountains  of  his  being,  emotions  come  to  the  Poet  "  too 
deep  for  words,"  as  he  contemplates  this  wondrous  universe ;  sui-romiding  Mm, 
with  its  resplendent  shows ;  varying  from  the  microscopic  moss,  to  the  star-lit 
empyrean  with  its  innumerable  galaxies. 

But  the  Poet  does  not  stop  here.  Upward  through  the  glittering  sun-beams 
of  eternity,  he  wings  his  daring  flight,  until,  at  length,  he  arrives  in  the  presence 
of  the  Absolute,  who,  amid  the  awful  magnificence  of  eternity  and  infinity,  sits 
enthroned,  a  Triune  Being,  combining  in  his  very  essence,  the  highest  and  purest 
elements  of  Groodness,  Beauty,  and  Truth. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  liighest  synthesis  of  the  Beautifiil,  we  shall  retrace 
our  steps,  and  endeavour  to  characterize  a  few  of  its  forms.  It  was  affirmed  that 
the  Deity  is  an  impersonation  of  Beauty  m  its  highest  forms.  The  next  subor- 
dinate forms  are  those  pure  spirits  which  doubtless  surround  liis  tlu'one  ;  for,  shall 
a  chain  of  being  stretch  from  man  to  the  bounds  of  inanimate  nature,  and  not  from 
man  upward  into  that  infinitude  that  separates  him  from  Grod  ? 

Coming  down,  then,  we  know  not  through  how  many  ranks  of  beiag,  we  at  length 
arrive  at  this  little  pomt  in  the  world  of  existence,— Me.  We  will  now  endeavoiu" 
to  analyze  that  beauty  of  which  we  know  most— the  beauty  of  the  Spirit  of  Man. 
The  highest  form  of  Beauty  is  that  of  Mind,— that  which  is  visible  when  the  soul 
acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  virtue,  and  no  jarring  arises  to  interrupt  its 
natural  and  healthy  action.  The  laws  by  which  mmd  is,  or  ought  to  be  governed, 
are  the  principles  of  Truth.  Truth,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  morality,  or 
Spiritual  Law.  Again,  the  embodiment  of  this  Divine  Law  into  action  ;  — 
this  is  Goodness.  What  then  is  Beauty  ?  I  answer,  that  celestial  calm,  that  not 
fabulous  "  music  of  the  splaeres,"  which  distinguishes  the  continual  passing  un- 
interruptedly of  truth  into  action,  or  Ufe  ;  for  hfe  i-*  action.  The  glory  of  ancient 
art  consisted  in  the  free  and  unconstrained  obedience  of  the  artist  to  the  laws 
of  form.  In  like  manner,  the  more  approaching  to  perfection  will  the  revelation  of 
beauty  be  in  the  human  soul,  m  proportion  as  the  truth  finds  a  more  or  less 
ready  embodiment  in  the  life.  In  corroboration  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  how 
frequently  we  see  in  actual  life,  this  mental  beauty  triumph  over  even  physical 
deformity.     On  the  other  hand,  mere  physical  beauty  becomes,  by  the  interruption 
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of  the  truth  in  the  process  of  being  embodied  into  life,  deteriorated ;  its  flowing 
hnes  become  harsh  and  defined. 

But  while  mental  beauty  by  its  reflex  action  upon  the  physical  organization 
thus  discovers  itself,  it  is,  nevertheless,  more  or  less  modified,  as  intellect,  passion, 
or  sentiment,  is  most  predominant  in  the  individual  mind. 

AVhen  the  inteUeet  possesses  the  ascendency,  tliere  will  be  a  certain  hardness 
of  form  perceptible  ;  when  passion  is  predominant,  the  tendency  wUl  be  sensuous : 
but  when  the  intuitional  consciousness  or  moi'al  sentiments  exist  in  greatest 
development,  then  will  be  visible  a  certain  majesty — the  image  of  the  Deity 
originally  implanted  in  man. 

But  the  equally  balanced  development  of  passion,  intellect,  and  sentiment, 
is  that  in  which  Beauty  arrives  at  its  fullest  expression.  We  shall  now  briefly 
recapitulate — 

Beauty  is  an  element  which  issues — as  light  from  the  solar  orb — for  ever  from 
the  "  Father  of  Light,  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turumg ;" 
which,  streaming  abroad  throughout  the  material  and  spiritual  imiverse,  marks  the 
presence  and  meeting  of  Goodness  and  Truth,  and  which  may  therefore  be  termed 
their  Shekinah,  or  visible  symbol. 

But  what  is  Poetry  ?  I  answer,  the  embodiment  of  beauty  in  ideas,  by  the  help 
of  the  logical  consciousness. 

In  the  first  section,  it  was  said  that  all  unpressions,  whether  of  perception  or 
intuition,  must  become  formal  or  notional  before  they  are  capable  of  communication. 

The  Poet  or  Prophet  of  the  Beautiful  is,  then,  an  individual,  possessed  of 
a  deeper  intuition  of  this  element  in  Nature,  and  who  reveals  the  same  to 
his  feUow-men  by  the  aid  of  tlie  logical  consciousness.  Hence  the  truth  of 
Coleridge's  maxim,  that  eveiy  great  Poet  must  likewise  be  a  great  Philosopher. 
For  the  former,  to  be  understood,  must  possess  a  command  over  the  logical  faculty, 
which  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  latter. 

Beauty  is  thus  an  element  in  a  trinity,  but  a  trinity  as  closely  blended  into  unity 
as  the  three  elements  which  compose  the  solar  rays.  How  strangely  close  the 
analogy !  Truth, — does  it  not,  like  heat,  warm  and  expand  the  human  faculties  ? 
— Goodness,  like  the  chemical  principle,  nourish  and  purify  the  soul? — and 
Beauty,  similar  to  the  prmciple  of  colour,  attract  to  the  mind,  by  its  variegated 
tints,  its  thousand  happy,  yet  changeful  aspects  ?  But  again  we  say — Truth, 
Goodness,  and  Beauty,  however  they  may  exist  apart,  are  nevertheless,  in  their 
natm-al  order,  essentially  blended  into  a  unity.  What,  then,  is  the  relation 
svibsisting  between  those  conjoined,  yet  distinct  principles  ? 

Truth,  it  was  said  before,  is  the  abstract  law — Goodness  the  embodiment  of  that 
law  into  hfe — while  Beauty  is  the  hannony  which  accompanies,  and  renders  visible, 
this  transition  of  the  eternal  law  into  action.  Light,  to  employ  our  former 
illustration,  is  the  visible  element  which,  on  being  analyzed,  is  found  to  exist 
in  conjunction  with  heat  and  actinism ;  Beauty,  in  like  manner,  is  capable  of  being 
resolved  into  Goodness  and  Truth.  Beauty  is  thus  the  manifestation,  or  external 
symbol,  of  the  two  latter  principles. 
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We  shall  now  discover  its  uses  as  a  visible  manifestation  of  these  principles. 

The  picture-book  leads  the  child  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  learning ; — the  virgin 
loveliness  of  her,  the  fairest  of  her  sex,  leads  the  youth  to  the — if  rightly  performed 
— ennobliug  duties  of  husband  and  father :  the  gorgeous  robes,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  purple  and  fine  hneu,  the  golden  cherubims  and  mercy  seat,  the 
pUlar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  fire  by  night, — above  all,  the  sublimities  of  Sbiai  lead  the 
world  to  the  glorious  truths  of  Christianity.  By  this  phantom  of  Beauty  we  aro 
allured  onwards  to  Goodness  and  Truth.  All !  that  stdlness  which  sleeps  on  the 
summer  cloud — those  tinted  hues  which  fall  on  the  western  hill — that  gloiy  which 
plays  beautiful  as  evanescent  around  the  setting  sun — are  they  not  the  voice  of  Grod 
calhng  to  tis  through  nature,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth?  "  Does  not  the 
beholding  of  such  scenes — the  sweet  moments  we  pass  m  communion  with  nature, 
and  tlu'ough  natm'C  with  God,  awaken  in  our  souls — it  may  be  an  unconscious 
apprehension — yet  not  the  less  an  apprehension  of  a  future  and  glorious  state 
of  existence  ? 

Of  such  a  nature  are  the  offices  of  true  Poetry  ;  she  is  the  handmaid  of  religion 
— the  priestess  of  Truth.  From  the  first  dawn  of  existence,  the  prospect  presented 
to  our  view  is  replete  with  dazzling  imagery,  charged  with  which  we  rush  to  seize 
the  tempting  object  ;  but  alas,  it  eludes  us,  and  appears  seemingly  as  far  distant  as 
ever.  But  not  m  vain  has  the  effort  been  made  :  we  have,  in  spite  of  our  dis- 
appointment, secured  some  little  doctrine,  some  fi'agment  of  Truth.  Again  a 
brighter  landscape  appears  to  us — again  forgetting  our  disappointment  we  rush 
forward  in  the  chase,  but  again  are  we  doomed  to  the  same  experience.  This  is  the 
education  of  Natm-e  and  Providence.     Tlius,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  lair  humanities  of  old  religion. 
The  power,  tlie  beauty,  ami  the  majesty 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piuy  mountain, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  streams,  or  pebbly  spring. 
Or  chasms,  or  watery  depths," 


all  combine  to  lead  the  docile  mmd  up  to  Truth  and  God. 


Haeoid. 


Colchester  Literary  Institution. — The  mem- 
bers of  the  Discussion  Class,  in  connexion  with 
the  Colchester  Literary  Institution, recently  made 
their  summer  visit  to  that  deliijhtful  waterinu- 
place,  Waltou-on-the-Naze,  and  closed  a  day  of 
the  most  agreeable  recreution  with  a  dinner. 

Colchester  Mechanics'  Institute. — The  mem- 
bers of  the  ]\Iutual  Im|irovement  Class,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  institution  closed  their  first 
session  last  month,  on  wliich  occasion  an  appro- 
priate address  was  delivered  by  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  institution,  Mr.  ,T.  B.  Harvey, 
before  the  membei's  and  their  friends.  Mr.  J.  X. 
Stevens  occupied  the  chair. 

Manchester  {Rtislwhne-road)  Younij  Men's 
Improvement  Sncirli/. — We  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  Secretary  of  this  society, 
from  which  we  lake  the  foUowiii;;  extract:—"  In 
addition  to  our  refridar  weekly  meetings,  there 
are  others  of  a  more  interesting  chai-actcr,  which 


supply  a  want  felt  by  all  such  societies,  where 
there  are  none  but  ordinary  meetings  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  unity  among  the  members. 
We  have  our  quarterly  colfee-parties,  to  which 
ladies  are  admitted,  and  when  interesting  and 
instructive  questions  are  discussed.  Uuarterly 
recitation-meetings  are  also  formed  equally  iu- 
teresting, 

'  When  such  a  medley  strange  of  pieces  both 
didactic, 
Grave  and  sentimental,  comic  and  dramatic," 

is  poured  forth,  in  styles  as  different  as  that  of  the 
sober  matter-of-fact  Joseph  Hume,  and  that  of  the 
fiery-eloquent  Disraeli.  These  meetings,  to- 
gether with  our  annual  excursion  in  spring,  to 
some  fair  spot  within  twenty  miles  of  the  unceas- 
ing din  and  never-ending  smoke  of  the  good  city  of 
Manchester,  have  biuught  about  that  prosperous 
condition  at  which  the  society  has  arrived." 
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The  "  Aberdeen  Mutual  Improrement  As- 
sociation" met  for  the  first  time  on  the  8th  of 
May,  ISJO ;  since  which  time  it  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  influence.  Essays  in 
rotation  are  delivered  once  a  month.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  members  in  attendance  averages  twenty. 
Essays  have  been  read  on  the  following  subjects  : 
— "  Popular  Events,"  the  "  Crusades,"  "  Memoirs 
of  those  great  Men  who  have  risen  from  ob- 
scurity." The  subjects  which  have  already  been 
discussed  are,  "  Whether  is  a  republican  or  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  best  calculated 
to  administer  justice,  and  attend  to  the  rights  of 
the  people  ?" — "  Whether  the  study  of  biography  or 
geography  is  most  calculated  to  improve  the  mind 
of  youth;"  the  subject  for  the  present  month  is, 
"  Has  eloquence  or  music  the  most  effect  upon 
the  human  feelings?"  The  otfice-bearers,  viz., 
cliairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  are  elected 
monthly. 

Southampton  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
This  Society,  which  has  been  in  e.xistence 
scarcely  eighteen  months,  is  another  practical 
illustration  of  the  growing  desire  for  knowledge 


which  is  extending  amongst  the  labouring  classes 
generally.  Established  in  Feb.  LS49,"the  So- 
ciety now  numbers  one  hundred  and  fitty  mem- 
bers, with  French,  Elocution,  and  other  classes, 
weekly  meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions,  a 
Library,  with  most  of  tlie  popular  periodicals  and 
standard  works. 

On  the  4th  ult.  the  question  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment wus  publicly  discussed  by  tour  of  tlie  mem- 
bers, at  which  the  respected  mayor  of  the  borougli, 
R.  Andrews,  Esq.,  presided;  the  subject  was 
thoroughly  debated,  and  reflected  great  credit  on 
the  Society,  in  addition,  it  is  hoped,  towanls  lead- 
ing many  reflective  minds  to  consider  the  justi- 
fiability (if  this  great  and  momentous  question. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  some  really  valuable 
remarks  from  the  chairman,  expressive  of  his 
approval  of  these  and  similar  societies. 

It  is  no  insignificant  fact,  that  through  the  indi- 
vidual exertions  of  the  members  alone,  upwanls 
of  i-'l.Ohave  been  collected  during  the  lastmonth, 
towards  the  increase  of  the  lilirary.  May  this  be 
an  encouragement  to  other  societies. 


■i^ 
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QUESTIONS  REQUIPaNG  ANSWERS. 

14.  In  Judges,  chajiter  v.  verse  24,  Jael  the 
wife  of  Heber  is  extolled  by  Divine  inspiration 
for  taking  the  life  of  Sisera,  "  which,"  says  New- 
man, in  his  "  Phases  of  Faith,"  "  we  would  con- 
demn as  an  act  of  perfidious  murder."  Would 
any  of  your  Correspondents  have  the  goodness  to 
show  how  the  abov'ecau  be  reconciled  with  the 
Divine  probity  and  benevolence. — W.  B.  J. 

15.  Should  the  ch  in  the  words  Bati-acbia, 
Brachiopoda,  BranchiiE,  &c.,  be  pronounced  hard 
or  soft?— J.  C. 

10.  If  any  of  your  friends  could  inform  me  of 
a  good  History  of  France,  I  should  feel  obliged. 
Michelet's  is  only  carried  down  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.  I  should  like  a  good,  but  concise 
one. — E.  T. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

6.  French  Pronunciation. — There  are  twenty- 
five  letters  in  the  French  language,  a,  b,  o,  d,  e,  f, 
g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  u,  v,  x,  y,  z. 

Of  these  the  following  six  are  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o, 
u,  y  ;  the  remainder  are  consonants. 

VOWEL    SOUNDS. 

A  has  two  sounds  ;  when  uncircumflexed,  it 
has  the  sound  of  a  in  English,  cat,  rat;  when 
circumflexed  (a),  it  is  like  a  in  calm.  Sound 
first:  mal,  evil,  ill;  capital,  capital.  Sound 
second:  ame,  the  soul ;  age,  a(je ;  chateau  (shat-o), 
a  house ;  the  final  syllables,  as  and  at,  are  pro- 
nounced as  sound  second  when  they  prececle  a 
word  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

E  has  four  sounds ;  with  the  acute  accent  (e) 
as  a  in  base  or  day,  as  cle/",  a  key  ;  danger,  risk  ; 
verite,  truth.  When  the  grave  accent  (e),  as  in 
met,  bet,  as  valei,  footman ;  respect,  rer/ard ; 
jet  (zhay)  a  throiv,  a  shot.  With  the  circumflex 
(e).  as  in  there,  where,  as  fete,  a  feast;  meme, 
the  same  ;  arre(,  arrest,  seizure.  At  the  end  of 
nionosyllables,  and  in  the  composition  of  words 


like  w.  in  the  word  muff.je  (zhuh),  I  ;  devoir,  duti/, 
E  mute,  as  in  table,  as  ordre,  rank.  This  e  gives 
a  sound  to  a  final  consonant,  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  sounded,  as  charmaut,  charmante 
(cliarmangh,  sharmant),  bewitching  ;  bon,  bonne 
(bongh,  bonn),  good.  Pronounce  the  terminal 
syllables  er,  ez,  ai,ais,  ait, as  sound  first, acute  e, 
Ei  and  ai.in  first  anri  medial  syllables  ;  etandoit, 
in  final  ones,  as  sound  second,  grave  e.  Aie.  ai.x, 
ois,  oient,  ets,  es,  as  sound  third,  circumflex  e  ; 
enl  is  silent  in  the  third  person  plural  of  verbs,  as 
elles  dansen^,  they  dance. 

I  has  the  sound  ee  in  bee,  sleep,  as  visible 
(vee-see-bl-),  evident;  mari,  a  husband;  &ls, 
a  m)n. 

0  has  two  sounds  :  first,  as  o  in  not,  spot,  as  iu 
devote,  pious  ;  broc,  a  vessel  in  which  liquor  is 
held.  Second,  as  in  ore,  more,  door,  as  nord, 
nortli  ;  orme,  an  elm  tree  ;  mort,  death.  As  first 
o  sound,  pronounce  ati  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  polysyllables  ;  as  second  o  sound,  pronounce 
OS,  ots,  and  aux,  also  au  in  mono.-,yllables. 

U  has  a  sound  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  one  of 
the  dilficulties  of  French  pronunciation.  It  very 
nearly  approximates  to  the  sound  of  oo  in  cool — 
(there  is,  however,  a  greater  protrusion  of  the  lips 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  vowel  than 
in  the  sound  generally  given  to  our  ?«)— as  iu 
tumulte,  a  riot,  a  disturbance  ;  'pv\\ive ,  a  sting  ; 
tribut,  a  tax,  a  subsidy.  In  the  same  manner 
pronounce  ou  as  joiite,  tilt,  &c. 

Y,  by  itself,  or  between  two  consonants,  and  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  has  the  same 
sound  as  i,  as  in  lyre  (leer),  a  small  harp  ;  yeux 
(ee-oo),  eyes.  When  it  does  not  begin  a  syllable, 
or  is  placed  before  a  vowel,  is  has  the  sound  of  ii, 
as  in  pays  (pa-ee-ee),  country  ;  joyau  (zhoa-ee-o), 
Jewel,  gem. 

All  the  letters  printed  in  italics  in  the  French 
words  are  silent. 

N.  L. 
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No.  V. 
JUDGMENT— PEOPOSITION. 
"  All  philosophy  is  reducible  to  a  few  principles,  and  these  principles  are  comprised  in  a  few  propo- 
sitions  These  are  the  apices  rerum,  tlie  toiJS  and  sums,  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  things 

extracted  and  abridged,  just  as  the  lines  drawn  from  the  vastest  circumference  do  at  length  meet  and 
unite  in  the  smallest  of  things — a  point ;  and  it  is  a  very  small  piece  of  wood  with  which  a  true  artist 
will  measiu-e  all  the  timber  in  the  world. — South. 

A  NEW  moon's  radiant  crescent  has  begun  to  gild  the  broad  expanded  arch  of 
the  beauty-shaded  heaven,  and,  as  a  signal,  summons  us  to  resume  our  didactic 
labours.  "We  know  not  how  these  papers  have  been  appreciated  by  our  readers, 
but  for  ourselves  we  can  say  that 

"  Mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  we  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ;" 

and  that  our  thoughts  have  been  full  of  anxiety  that  we  might  be  able  aright  to 

inform  the  mind  how  to  ctiltivate  and  improve 

"  That  appreliensive  power 
By  which  it  is  made  quick  to  reougnise 
The  moral  scope  and  aptitude  of  tilings." 

Thought  is  a  mysterious  agency,  whose  processes  are  so  subtle  that  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  the  track  of  its  progress,  or  investigate  its  swifter  than  electric  evolutions  ; 
but  we  must  not  give  vip  as  inexplicable  any  department  of  inquiry  of  which  we 
possess  the  means  of  solvttion,  however  difficult,  abstruse,  or  recondite  it  may 
chance  to  be.  And  as  we  have  confessedly  the  means  of  prosecuting  tliis  study 
within  our  own  grasp,  even  in  our  own  mentaUty,  it  seems  preposterous  to  yield, 
and  acknowledge  ourselves  baffled,  defeated,  overcome  by  the  arduousness  of  the 
vmdertaking.  Great  minds  are  shown  in  great  deeds,  and  become  manifest  by  theu' 
daring.  Weak  minds  alone  can  dream  of  failure.  Earnestness  is  the  essential  to 
success.  Every  truth  lost  is  a  motive  lost ;  therefore  let  us  search  for  truth  that 
we  may  increase  motives,  and  let  no  difficulty  daunt  us  in  the  search.  If  anything 
should  incline  us  to  adherence  to  a  belief,  or  incite  to  the  performance  of  an 
action,  it  should  be  truth;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  however  occult  or 
mystery-enwrapped  it  may  be,  persevering  investigation  will  reward  our  toil,  either 
by  unfolding  the  hidden  scroll  upon  which  the  hieroglyphics  of  nature  are  in- 
scribed, or  informing  us  of  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  There  are  many  even  of 
the  material  effluences  of  natiu-e  which  are  enveloped  in  obscm-ity,  or  which 
operate  with  so  much  more  than  magical  speed,  that  the  acutest  scientific  eye  has 
hitherto  failed  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  of  their  working ;  e.  g.,  hght,  heat, 
actinism,  electricity.  If  such  be  the  subtlety  of  these  matter-affluent  properties, 
— if  such  be  the  secrecy  of  their  action,  how  far  more  transcendentally  swift  and 
inappreciable  must  the  processes  of  thought  be !  Let  this  short  signahzing  of  the 
intricacy  of  such  inquiries  certiorate  our  readers  of  the  necessary  abstruseness  of 
our  subject,  and  free  us  from  the  charge  of  duU  companionship.  We  must  per- 
force enter  those  "metaphysic  depths"  which  he  before  us  on  our  way.     We  shall, 
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however,  "  thread  tlie  labyrinth"  with  caution,  still  keeping  our  eye  fixed  on  the 
rich,  ripe  fields  of  thought,  of  which  we  desire  to  gain  a  nearer  view.  Let  those 
who  are  inclined  to  relinquish  the  study  in  despair  and  disgust,  because  of  the 
"  lion  in  the  path,"  remember  that  it  is  the  firm  foot  that  gains  fii*m  footing,  and 
that  difficulty  is  only  a  finer  name  for  our  weakness. 

In  our  last  paper  we  promised  to  explain  our  reasons  for  diverging  from  the  usual 
practice  of  logicians  in  treating  Definitions  as  the  products  of  Judgment  rather 
than  as  the  residts  of  Perceptivity,  and  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  Defini- 
tions and  Propositions.  This  promise  we  shall,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  endeavour 
to  redeem.  We  crave  pardon,  while  for  this  purpose  we  make  a  succinct  resume  of 
some  of  our  former  observations,  and  from  this  summary  show  in  what  manner 
they  afiect  the  point  at  issue.  Wlien  an  object  is  placed  in  certain  i-elations  to  the  | 
perceptual  faculty,  it  makes  an  impression  on  tliat  faculty,  and  thus  originates  an 
idea  in  the  mind.  If  this  idea  is  comjilex,  it  is  capable  of  sub-division, — of  being 
resolved  into  two  or  more  simpler  ideas,  of  being  analyzed.  This  analyzation  is  very 
simply  performed,  as  it  results  from  the  fact  that  objects  possess  the  power  of  produc 
ing  distinct  ideas  of  the  attributes  by  wliich  they  become  known  to  us, — a  power 
which  we  have  denominated  specific  impressibility.  This  specificality  of  impression- 
production  we  employ  as  a  thought-solvent,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  the 
component  elements  of  which  complex  ideas  are  made  up.  So  far  Perceptivity  alone 
is  concerned,  and  here  Definition  begins  its  operations.  We  require  no  act  of  judg- 
ment to  inform  us  of  the  simple  ideas  excited  in  us  by  objects.  Before,  however, 
we  can  impart  to  another  the  ideas  which  have  been  educed  in  us,  a  process 
of  thought-analysis  must  be  gone  through.  We  must  proceed  to  define,  by  com- 
paring two  or  more  simpler  ideas  together,  and  predicating  their  conjoint  agreement 
in  one  complex  idea,  to  which  complex  idea  we  give,  or  have  given,  a  definite  name. 
We  assert  that  these  two  or  more  simpler  ideas  conjointly  fill  up  the  complement  of 
the  complex  idea  which  we  seek  to  explain ;  that  when  in  one  idea-originating 
object  these  simpler  ideas  (which  in  definition  we  mention  or  enumerate)  are 
vmitedly  discoverable,  it  bears,  or  shall  bear,  a  certain  given  designation.  For 
instance,  when  loe  see  a  thermometer,  we  perform  a  mere  act  of  perceptivity,  but  if 
we  desire  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  use  of  the  tei'm,  we  must  analyze  the 
idea  which  the  object  produces  in  us ;  on  so  doing,  we  find  that  "  instrument" 
and  "heat-measiiring"  are  the  simpler  ideas  ^which  it  originates :  comparing  these 
we  perceive  that  in  conjunction  they  compose  the  ehcited  idea,  and  our  definition 
flowing  from  this  exertion  of  the  judgment  is,  "  Thermometer,  an  instriunent  for 
measuring  heat."  Thus  Dr.  Whewell  is  perfectly  correct  in  asserting  that  "a 
proposition  is  always  implied  along  with  the  definition,"  and  we  are  justified 
in  considering  definitions  as  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  judgment.  They 
are  the  transcriptions  of  our  experience,  the  loriting  out  of  what  we  have  perceived; 
and  the  judgment  is  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  accoracy  of  the  expression  as 
compared  with  its  antecedent  and  correlate — Experience.  A  name  is  the  sio-n  of 
an  idea ;  a  definition  is  the  explanation  of  a  name ;  a  proposition  is  the  verbal 
expression  of  a  fact. 
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IVom  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  we  hope  it  is  obvious  that 
we  have  not  causelessly  left  the  beaten  track.  It  will  be  more  easy  to  point  out 
the  distinction  between  definitions  and  propositions.  Before  doing  this,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inform  you  what  a  proposition  is. 

A  proposition  may  be  logically  defined  as  a  predicative  sentence.  A  sentence 
consists  of  any  number  of  words  conveying  complete  sense.  Predicative  means 
asserting,  but  as  we  may  either  assert  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not,  predicative  signifies 
affirming  or  denying,  and  the  more  extended  definition  of  a  proposition  is,  any 
number  of  words  expressive  of  an  act  of  judgment  in  which  an  affirmation  or  denial 
is  made  regarding  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  the  word  "  agreement"  is  employed,  logically,  in  a  somewhat 
uncommon  signification ;  nay,  that  it  does  not  always  and  invariably  convey  the 
same  notion.  In  regard  to  numbers,  figures,  and  dimensions,  agreement  denotes 
equahty ;  in  natural  philosophy,  property  ;  in  moral  philosophy,  politics,  religion, 
&c.,  congruity ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  signify  any  sort  of  relation  which  ideas  can 
bear  to  each  other.  Disagreement,  of  course,  is  the  reverse.  "  A  proposition  is  a 
portion  of  discourse  in  which  a  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject.  A 
predicate  and  a  subject  are  aU  that  is  necessarily  required  to  make  up  a  proposi- 
tion ;  but  as  we  cannot  conclude  from  merely  seeing  two  names  put  together 
that  they  are  a  predicate  and  a  subject,  i.  e.,  that  one  of  them  is  intended  to  be 
afiu'med  or  denied  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  mode  or 
form  of  indicating  that  such  is  the  intention, — some  sign  to  distinguish  a  predica- 
tion from  any  other  kind  of  discourse.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion of  one  of  the  words,  called  an  inflection,  as  when  we  say  ' Fire  hums'  .... 
But  tills  function  is  more  commonly  fulfilled  by  the  word  is,  when  an  afiiiTQation  is 
intended;  is  not,  when  a  negation."*  Prom  this  the  distinction  between  defini- 
tions and  propositions  may  be  readily  perceived.  Definitions  are  explanatory, 
propositions  assertive.  A  definition  conveys  a  new  conception  or  notion,  or  a  more 
accurate  idea  than  that  which  we  previously  possessed :  it  is  a  description  and 
expression  of  an  idea,  made  after  a  comparison  of  those  things  to  which  it  bears  an 
afilnity  ;  an  effort  of  the  intellect  to  transfer  its  own  perceptions  to  the  minds  of 
others.  A  proposition  is  an  affirmation — ^is  the  assertion  of  some  principle,  or  the 
negation  of  some  relation.  A  definition  refers  to  a  term — "  gives  information  only 
about  the  use  of  language."  A  proposition  concerns  itself  with  the  expression  of 
matters  of  fact.     The  explication  of  one  idea  makes  a  definition— the  due   con- 

inexion  of  two  ideas  constitutes  a  proposition,  A  definition  shows  the  elemental 
parts  which  coexistently  enter  mto  the  formation  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  a  single 
'  complex  term.  A  proposition  indicates  the  relation  wliich  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
two  terms  bear  the  one  to  the  other.  A  definition  is  to  be  understood  merely.  A 
I  proposition  is  not  only  to  be  understood,  it  is  also  to  be  believed  or  doubted — is 
employed  to  influence  the  mind  by  its  truth  or  falsity. 

A  proposition  is  the  vocal  expi'ession  of  a  deduction  mentally  inferred  from  the 

•  MiU's  '•  Logic,"  Vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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juxta-positional  comparison  of  ideas.  When  thought  is  embodied  in  propositions, 
it  becomes  truth  or  falsehood,  and  gains  what  may  be  called  mental  tangibility  ; 
its  exactitude  may  be  tested,  its  certainty  or  uncertainty  inquired  into,  its  practi- 
cability experimentalized  upon  ;  its  conformity  with  or  dissonance  to  known  truths, 
its  onleadings  to  higher,  more  generahzed,  important,  and  recondite  inferences  and 
principles,  become  perceptible.  By  observing  the  concatenation  of  events,  the 
conjunction  of  attributes,  the  colligation  of  circumstances,  the  interamalgamation 
of  tilings  and  qualities,  the  mutuaUty  of  relationship  in  objects,  the  permanent 
sequences  or  coincidences  of  nature,  we  gain  knowledge,  for  Jcnoivledge  is  the  per-  } 
ception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas.  When  this  knowledge  is  j 
correctly  expressed  in  words  it  becomes  truth,  for  truth  is  the  agreement  of  words  \ 
with  ideas.  When,  therefore,  we  assert  or  deny,  we  place  before  the  minds  of  those 
whom  we  address  a  subject  of  behef  or  disbelief.  BeUef  is  a  preliminary  to 
action  ;  it  is  a  motion-excitant,  and  must  necessarily  be  educed  before  action  can 
result.  Propositions,  therefore,  are  expressive  of  those  believable  or  doubtful 
consociations  of  which  man's  experience  informs  him,  and  are  at  once  the  fulcra 
and  levers  of  action.  They  are  not  vague,  meaningless  formulcB,  but  vigour-inspir- 
ing, action-educing  faiths ;  as  such  they  are  the  motor-powers  of  mind.  If  we 
consider  how  much  of  our  conversation,  our  reading  and  discourse,  are  composed  of 
assertions  regarding  particular  objects  or  classes  of  objects,  of  statements  regarding 
occurrences,  and  affirmations  concerning  different  subjects,  we  shall  readily  perceive 
the  importance  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  propositions.  How 
great  a  portion  of  language,  of  human  speech,  is  made  up  of  them !  The  results 
of  the  inquiries,  experiments,  cogitations,  and  actions  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
the  best,  and  most  renowned  of  men  are  all  embodied  in  propositions,  and  they 
become  the  inheritance  of  their  successors.  From  this  acquired  knowledge  we  can 
glean  an  acquaintance  with  aU  the  inquiries  to  which  the  men  of  the  past  have 
appHed  their  powers,  and  learn  which  of  these  have  been  satisfactorily  answered  : 
we  thus  become  the  inlieritors  of  the  experience  of  the  world's  thoughtsmen, 
almost  without  trouble,  anxiety,  or  toil.  We  can  act  on  it,  trust  to  it,  as  if  we 
om-selves  had  undergone  the  fatigues,  the  difficulties,  the  dangers  which  they 
encountered,  passed  through,  braved  and  overcame.  The  mental  wealth  of  sages, 
experimentahsts,  travellers,  historians,  moraUsts,  and  poets,  thus  expressed 
and  bequeathed  to  us,  how  rich! — how  surpassingly  valuable!  Such  are  the 
speculations  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  Brown,  and  MiU ;  the  scientific 
revelations  of  Galileo,  Newton,  Brewster,  and  Faraday  ;  the  otherland  descriptions 
and  discoveries  of  Columbus,  Bruce,  Park,  and  Cook  ;  the  recitals  of  Herodotus, 
Livy,  Hume,  Mitford,  Niebuhr,  Gibbon,  Grote,  and  Ahson ;  the  moral  theories  of 
Cud  worth,  Butler,  Paley,  and  Bentham ;  the  world-famous  and  immortal  strains 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Dante,  Milton,  Eacine,  and  Shakspere. 

Since  everything  of  which  we  can  think  or  talk  may  be  expressed  in  propositions ; 
since,  in  fact,  the  whole  sei-ies  of  our  thoughts  are  but  interdependent,  consecutive 
chains  of  propositions ;  since,  as  J.  S.  Mill  says,  "  all  truth  and  aU  error  lie  in 
propositions,"  it  seems  plain  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  propositions   would 
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materially  aid  us  in  the  attainment  of  an  adeqviate  and  accurate  theory  of  the  "  art 
of  thinking."  We  know  that  there  are  some  who  impugn  this  opinion — parties 
who  stickle  for  facts,  and  pin  their  faith  to  the  poet's  oft-quoted  hue  that  "  Facts 
are  stubborn  tilings,  an'  winna  ding,"  as  if  facts  were  perfect  oracles  of  wisdom,  as 
if  they  could  produce  incontrovertible  belief.  This  is  one  of  the  multiform  and 
multiplex  "  cants  of  the  day."  The  great  facts  of  physical  science  hare  remained 
the  same  since  creation's  natal  hour.  Still  does  the  sun  "rule  the  day,  and  the 
moon  rule  the  night ;  still  does  the  former  exert  its  planet-tractive  force — stUl  do 
the  stars  whirl  in  their  vast  ellipses  through  the  celestial  pathway,  and  hghten  mid- 
nio-ht  with  tlieir  glory — still  do  the  Pleiades  rain  "sweet  influences" — stUl  does 
"  Mazzaroth"  come  "  forth  in  Ms  season" — still  "  the  bands  of  Orion"  are  unloosed, 
and  stni  "Arcturus,  with  liis  sons,"  requires  no  human  guide :  as  in  the  "  days  of 
old,"  do  they  now  wheel  through  the  "dominions  of  heaven;"  and  yet,  how  has 
astronomy  changed !  Open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  the  operations  of  nature  are 
so  free  from  mutation  that  men  can  rectify  chronology  by  their  calculations  of  the 
solar  echpses.  Her  processes  are  unchanged,  unchanging,  imiform  ;  her  sequences 
are  invariable — yet  how  varied  have  been  the  theories  to  which  these  have  given 
.  I  rise !  Facts,  then,  do  not  produce  irrefragable,  unmistakeable  truth.  They  become 
<  only  the  hreversible  criterions  and  bases  of  truth  when  looked  upon  in  the  hght  of 

!a  judicious  hypothesis ;  this  liypothesis  is  expressed  in  a  proposition,  and  from 
this  scientific  axiom  truths  are  deducible  which  facts  do  not  yield,  but  by  which 
'  facts  may  be  brought  to  hght.  Oan  we  illustrate  this  better  than  by  a  reference  to 
the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune?  In  propositions  past-discovered  truth  is 
found — in  them  present-found  facts  must  be  embodied ;  therefore  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  and  uses  of  propositions  must  be  advantageous  and  important. 

From  observations  formerly  made  it  will  have  been  observed  that  a  proposition 
necessarily  requu'cs  that  two  things  be  mentioned — the  sometlimg  of  which  we 
speak  and  the  something  which  we  may  say  regarding  it.  But  although  this  is 
done,  it  is  not  enough,  for  there  is  an  assertive  symbol  still  required — something  by 
which  the  colligation,  the  agreement,  may  be  indicated ;  so  that  in  all  there  are 
three  parts  in  a  proposition, — the  Subject,  the  Predicate,  and  the  Copula,  which  we 
win  now  proceed  to  explain : — 

1st.  Subject.  That  concerning  which  we  make  a  statement,  either  by 
affirmation  or  denial— the  thing  spoken  of — the  word  denoting  the  idea 
concerning  wliich  we  make  a  predication.  This  may  consist  of  any  of  the 
classes  of  names,  except  the  convertible ;  it  must  always  consist  of  what 
grammarians  denominate  substantive  nouns,  or  their  equivalents  ;  as,  Wine  is 
stimulating ;  the  horse  is  swift ;  Sir  Isaac  Neivton  was  the  inventor  of 
fluxions, — in  which  the  itahcized  words  indicate  the  subject. 

2nd.  Predicate,  The  word  expressive  of  the  idea  which  we  wish  to  indicate 
as  bearing  a  relation  to,  i.  e.,  as  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with,  the  subject — that 
which  we  say  of  the  subject — the  notion  which  we  assert  to  be  contained  in 
the  subject,  or  otherwise  conjoined  to  it.  This  may  be  composed  of  any  one 
of  the  classes  of  names  except  the  abstract,  although  most  frequently  con- 
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sisting  of  the  convertible  ;  as,  Iron  is  useful ;  Cunning  is  the  ape  of  wisdom; 
Food  is  nourishing — in  which  the  itaUcized  words  point  out  the  predicate. 

3rd.  Copula.     That  word  in   a  proposition  which  infoi'ms   us   that   the 
subject   and  predicate  are  to   be   connected  or   disjoined ;    that   by  which 
colhgation  or  asunderness  is  signified — that   which   expresses  affirmation  or 
denial.     In   an  affij'uiative  proposition,  it  may  be  considered   as   conveying 
sometimes  the  same  meaning  as  the  algebraic  sign  =i,  equivalence  or  identi- 
cality,  and  at  other  times  that  of  -|-,  more.     In  a  negative  proposition,  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  representative  of  — ,  minus,  less,  or  generally  as  -^,  the 
sign  of  inequivalence ;   thus,  Caesar  -)-  dead,  Caesar  is  dead ;  Caesar  —  dead, 
Caesar  is  not  dead.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  :=  a  man  ;  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  a  man.     The  exhibition  of  such  a  formula  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  the  generic  verb,  "  am,"  is  a  relative  word,  which  conveys  not 
only  an  assertive  force,  but  occasionally  superadds  the  conception  of  existence. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  also,  that  the  copula  is  not  always  a  sepai'ate  word, 
but  is,  in  our  language,  variously  combined  with  the  assertion-significant — the 
verb — -for  the  convenience  of  succinctly  expressing  time,  will,  manner,  duty, 
&c. ;  thus  the  sentence,  "  The  sun  shines,"  is  equivalent  to  "  The  sun  is  shin- 
ing."    Is  is  called  the  Affirmative  copula ;  is  not,  the  Negative  copula ;  and 
one  or  other  of  them  must  necessarily  be  either  expressed  or  implied  in  every 
proposition.     It  is  likewise  a  rule  in  "Logic"  that  in  every  negative  proposi- 
tion the  negation  must  affect  the  copula ;  for  instance,  of  the  two  sentences, 
"  No  man  is  perfectly  happy,"  and  "  Man  is  not  perfectly  happy  : "  the  former 
is  considered  an  affinnative  proposition,  the  latter  a  negative  one,  because  it 
alone  conforms  to  the  above-mentioned  rule. 
The   subject   and  predicate    are  called   the   terms    of  a   proposition,  because 
they  form  its  termini  or  boundaries.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  either  the  subject 
or  predicate  may  consist  of  one  or  more  words  ;  but  that,  however  many  words 
may  be  used,  there  can  only  be  one  thing  spoken  of,  and  one  thing  said  about  it  in 
each  proposition ;  however  numerous  the  accessories  of  the  idea  may  be,  one,  and 
but  one,  idea  can  become  the  subject  of  a  predication,  and  one,  and  but  one,  idea 
can  be  predicated  of  it.     If  there  be  more  than  one  word  used  to  exjjress  an  idea, 
it  is  called  a  mxxlti-verbal  name  ;  if  there  be  moi'c  than  one  subject  or  one  predicate 
employed,  it  constitutes  a  compound  proposition,  and  is  capable  of  analyzation. 
It  is  not  the  number  of  words,  but  the  number  of  ideas  with  which  "Logic" 
concerns  itself;  hence  in  some  languages  the  whole  three  parts  of  a  proposition 
may  be  found  in  one  word,  as  in  the  Latm  "  legit"  he  is  reading ;  the  Greek  rpE^et, 
he  is  running  ;  the  German  "  Lehe,"  I  am  alive. 

As  propositions  express  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  each  other ;  and  the 
chief  ideas  of  relation  of  which  man  has  any  conception  are,  as  we  have  already 
noticed  in  a  foi-mer  paper,  coevality  and  succession,  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  j 
position  and  quality  ;  it  follows  that  the  chief  ideas  which  propositions  can  express 
may  be  classed  in  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  categories. 
,  Of  all  the  higher  abstractions  Existence  appears  to  be  the  most  generalized  and 
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the  least  complicated :  to  exjiress  the  mere  possession  of  this  quality,  one  object 
only  may  be  sufScient,  as  when  we  say,  "The  world  exists,"  although  strictly 
speaking,  this  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  logical  elements,  and  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  "  The  world  is  an  existence." — This  may  be  very  learnedly  and 
acutely  controverted  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  other  great  mental  abstractions,  there 
;  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  imply  plurahty — as  the  very  essence  of  Coevahty, 
:  Succession,  Similarity,  &c.,  is  the  existence  of  some  two  or  more  objects  which  may 
bear  such  relations. 

Ideas  of  Coetality  relate  to  coexistence  in  time,  and  are  very  numerous.  Of 
such  propositions  History  and  Chronology  are  almost  entirely  composed. 

Ideas  of  Succession  are  such  as  bear  reference  to  order  in  time  or  place.  Of 
these  Greography  and  History  wiU  fiu-nish  almost  innumerable  examples. 

A  very  peculiar  series  of  successions  are  denoted  by  the  word  Cattsation. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Medicine  depend  upon  this  idea 
for  then*  existence.  Unless  by  some  means  the  conception  of  causative  agency 
could  have  entered  the  mind,  how  barren  would  aU  om*  speculative  sciences  have 
been !  Yet  upon  no  one  philosopliic  topic  has  tiiere  been  more  debate  and  conten- 
tion ;  and  though  the  idea  itself  be  perfectly  well  understood,  it  seems  strange  that 
no  definition  and  analysis  have  yet  been  universally  agreed  upon.  The  most 
general  idea  of  Causation  which  we  have  been  able  to  evolve,  may  be  thus 
expressed — The  action  of  the  attributes  or  properties  of  one  body  or  object  upon 
those  of  another.  In  this  idea  there  are  three  elements, — antecedence,  power,  and 
I  sequence  ;  in  any  process  in  which  these  three  elements  may  he  jointly  perceived, 
or  known,  or  inferred  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  in  operation,  there,  we  conceive,  a  true 
ease  of  Causation  is  found.  If  any  one  of  these  be  wanting,  then,  in  our  opinion, 
Causation  is  not  predicable. 

Ideas   of   Similarity   are   perfectly   distinct   from   co-existence  in  time,   or 

contiguity    of  situation  or  occurrence,  both  of  which  we  have   already  noticed. 

The  ideas  of  likeness  or  resemblance  are  veiy  numerous  ;  and  the  method  of  their 

attainment  was  pretty  fully  discussed,  and  their  use  pointed  out  in  a  former  paper, 

^^•hen  we  were  engaged  in  explaining  the  operation  of  the  generalizing  faculty. 

,  The  highest  and  most  complete  Similarity  is  called  Identity.    .Ideas  of  similarity 

1  imply  their  opposite.     The  mathematical  sciences  are  wholly  based  upon  oiu'  ideas 

I  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity. 

Ideas  of  Position  differ  from  ideas  of  successive  order  in  place,  from  their 
being  more  absolute.  Geography,  Astronomy,  and  Geology  are  fiUed  with  propo- 
sitions of  position. 

Ideas  of  Quality  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  denote  a  peculiar  species  of 
coexistence  :  in  propositions  resulting  from  them,  we  assert  that  certain  objects 
are  possessed  of  certain  properties ;  these  properties  may  either  be  essential  or 
accidental.  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Fine  Arts,  indeed  everything  which  exists 
upon  the  globe's  wide  siu-face,  may  yield  instances  of,  and  propositions  concerning, 
qualities. 

We  do  not,  by  any  moans,  assert  that  the  foregoing  is  an  accurate  analysis  and 
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perfect  classification  of  all  the  ideas  of  relation  which  the  nund  is  able  to  evolve. 
If  it  be  but  an  approximation  to  such  a  generalized  view  of  them  as  shall  enable  us 
more  readily  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  propositions,  and  shall  render  us  more 
capable  of  accui'acy  of  thought,  we  shall  be  x^leased,  and,  we  hope,  our  readers  will 
be  satisfied.  In  oiu-  paper  "  On  the  Nature  and  Sources  of  Evidence,"  we  shall 
recur  to  this  topic,  when  it  will  be  seen  the  few  observations  here  made  are  neither 
"  barren  nor  unfruitful." 

Propositions  are  variously  subdivided :  as  regards  their  matter,  they  are  true  or  i 
false ;  their  substance,  they  are  categorical,  or  hypothetical ;  their  quantity,  they  | 
are  universal  or  particular ;  their  quality,  they  are  affirmative  or  negative. 

A  TRUE  PBOPOSiTiON  is  One  in  which  the  expression  coincides  with  the  reality  of 
things — one  in  which  the  words  exactly  indicate  the  concord  which  the  mind  per- 
ceives between  the  ideas  denoted  by  them  ;  as,  Electricity  is  excited  in  bodies  by  a 
change  of  temperatxire. 

A  FALSE  PBOPOSITION  is  One  which  does  not  accurately  state  the  actual  coinci- 
dences of  subject  and  predicate.  Error  is  an  involuntarily  expression  of  that 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  certain  and  genuine  agreement  or  disagi*eement  of 
the  ideas  mentioned  in  it.  Falsehood  is  "  a  voluntary  spoken  divergence  from  the 
fact  as  it  stands,  as  it  has  occurred,  and  wiU  proceed  to  develop  itself,"  *  e.  g., 
"  All  animals  are  rational,"  is  a  false  proposition. 

A  CATEGORICAL  PROPOSITION  is  a  simple,  pure  proposition — one  which  makes 
an  absolute,  direct,  positive,  and  express  assertion ;  as.  Ice  is  cold  ;  Fire  burns ; 
Iron  is  malleable. 

A  HYPOTHETICAL  PROPOSITION  is  ouc  wliich  makes  a  contingent  predication ; 
one  which  stipulates  a  condition  in  conjunction  with  the  afiirmation  or  denial,  on 
the  presence  or  absence,  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment,  of  which  the  verity  of 
the  assertion  depends  ;  as,  "  If  you  persevere  in  your  studies,  you  tvill  succeed." 

A  TJNiVEESAi  PROPOSITION  is  one  in  which  we  assert  that  the  predicate  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  the  whole  subject  audits  various  significates  ;  i.  e.,  with  all  the  ideas 
which  can  be  comprehended  in  the  terra  ;  one  in  which  the  assertion  is  understood  to 
be  as  general  as  the  idea  which  the  term  expresses,  and  wliich,  indeed,  gains  all  its 
extension  and  generality  from  the  wideness  of  the  generalization  which  the  term 
indicates  ;  as,  Spain  and  Portugal  form  a  peninsula ;  Planets  revolve  round  the  sun, 

A  PARTICULAR  PROPOSITION  makes  a  predication  in  such  a  manner  as  to  denote 
that  a  part  only,  and  not  the  whole  of  the  significates  of  the  term,  is  afiected  by 
the  coincidence  or  incoincidence  which  it  expi*esses ; — is  one  in  which  the  predicate 
does  not  agree  or  disagree  with  the  ivhole  universal  idea  denoted  by  the  term,  but 
in  which  some  of  the  individuals  comprehended  in  a  specific  name,  or  the  species 
comprehended  in  a  generic  one,  according  as  the  name  is  that  of  a  species  or  genus, 
bear  the  peculiar  relation  indicated  by  the  predicate.  It  is  a  proposition  affecting 
only  apart  of  the  subject ;  as,  "  Many  men  are  prudent  j"  "  Some  students  are 
eminent  for  perseverance." 

*  Carlyle's  "  Stump  Orator,"  p.  36, 
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An  AFFIE5IATITE  PROPOSITION  is  an  averment  or  assertion  regarding  the 
accordancy,  conformity,  or  agreement  of  a  subject  and  predicate ;  as.  All  intelli- 
gent beings  are  responsible  agents. 

A  NEGATIVE  PROPOSITION  is  a  sentence  which  denotes  the  repugnance,  incoinci- 
dence,  or  disagreement  of  subject  and  predicate;  as,  Compassion  is  not  a  primary 
moral  motive. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  a  glance  at  the  illustrative  examples  given  at  the  end  of 
these  several  definitions,  that  there  is  no  variation  of  form  by  which  one  may 
unerringly  distinguish  the  class  to  which  a  proposition  belongs ;  and  it  will  be 
equally  evident,  that  this  classification  is  not  one  by  which  an  individual  may 
ascertain  the  one  category  in  which  any  given  proposition  may  be  included ;  on 
the  contrary,  any  one  proposition  may  be  arranged  under,  and  comprehended  in, 
more  than  one  of  these  categorical  distinctions.  The  sense,  however,  and  not  the 
form,  must  be  chiefly  considered  in  classifying  any  proposition  under  these  heads. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  distinctions  of  proposition,  according  to  their  foi-m, 
which  it  may  be  advisable  to  mention :  they  may  be  comprised  in  the  following 
enumeration ;  viz.,  simple,  compound,  conjunctive,  disjunctive,  comparative,  and 
causal. 

A  SIMPLE  PROPOSITION  has  only  one  subject  and  one  predicate  ;  as,  "  The  sun  is 
a  luminous  body." 

A  COMPOUND  PROPOSITION  has  more  than  one  subject,  or  more  than  one  predi- 
cate— it  may  either  be  conjunctive  or  disjunctive. 

A  conjunctive  proposition  asserts  that  the  same  predicate  agrees  with  one  or 
more  subjects  conjoined,  or  that  one  or  more  predicates  conjoined,  agree  with  the 
same  subject ;  as,  "  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  constitute  the  Legislature." 

A  disjunctive  proposition  asserts  either  that  the  same  predicate  may  be  denied  of 
each  of  the  subjects,  or  that  each  of  the  predicates  may  be  denied  of  the  same 
subject,  or  that  either  one  or  other  of  the  predicates  may  be  asserted  or  denied  of 
the  same  subject,  or  the  same  predicate  of  one  or  other  of  the  subjects  ;  as, 
"  Neither  the  Queen,  Lords,  nor  Commons  can  of  them^selves  pass  laws"  '■'■That 
mountain  is  either  Ben  Maedhui,  or  Ben  Nevis." 

A  COMPARATIVE  PROPOSITION  asserts  that  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  the  predi- 
cate belongs  to  the  subject — " Ice  is  harder  than  snow" 

A  CATJSAii  PROPOSITION  is  One  in  which  a  reason  or  cause  is  assigned — "  Ice  is 
harder  than  snoio,  because  it  is  colder." 

Ere  closmg  this  paper,  sufier  one  remark.  Let  not  the  above  be  looked  upon 
as  technical  puerilities,  as  inutile  and  harassing  distinctions.  Did  they  serve  no 
other  purpose,  they  would  stiU  be  valuable  as  tending  to  accuracy  of  thought  and 
correctness  of  expression.  Seattle  somewhere  says,  "  The  aim  of  education  should 
be  to  teach  us  rather  hoio  to  think  than  what  to  think— rather  to  improve 
t  our  minds,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the  memory  with 
the  thoughts  of  other  men."  In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  show  how  accuracy 
of  thought  may  bo  best  cultivated,  we  think  that  exercise  in  making  subtle 
distinctions  of  thought  and  expression  is  a  great  step  in  progress.     It  conduces  to 
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the   orderliness  of  the  intellect,  aids  the  power  of  arrangement,  and  acts  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  acumenation  of  the  judgment.     Classification,  arrangement,  gene-  -.x, 
ralization,  and  the  power  of  analyziug  and  distinguishing,  are  rare  endowments, 
even  among  the  higher  order  of  inteUectuahsts ;  and  any  means  by  which  any 
advance  may  be  made  in   their  attainment   should   be  welcomed,  studied,  and 
perseveringly  practised.     How  necessary  is  it  to  discipUne  the  mind ! — to  quicken 
its  perceptions  by  exercise,  to  stimulate  and  incite  its  activities  by  continuous, 
well-directed,  and  constant  application !     To  introduce  order  and  clearness  into  the 
chaos-hke  intermiaglement  of  facts,  hypotheses,  suppositions,  superstitions,  credi- 
bilities, falsities,  theories,  and  chimeras  which  hold  a  lodgement  m  the  human 
mentahty,  is  surely  desirable !     To  wuinow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  to  separate 
the  dross  from  the  true  ore,  to  pick  out,  uproot,  and  destroy  the  weeds  which 
overgrow  the  uncultivated  soul,  one  would  suppose  must  be   "a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished."     This,  however,  is  only  to  be  done  by  caution,  watchful- 
ness,  careful   discrimination,  and   accurate   distinguisliment.      Hence  one   great 
advantage  of  the  mental  training  to  which  the  attending  to  minute  subdivisions  ^ 
and  classifications  of  thought,  as  expressed  in  propositions,  must  lead.     But  they  / 
have  other  and  higher  advantages,  as  we  will  hereafter  show.     Meanwhile,  revert- 
ing to  an  assertion  made  in  a  foregomg  portion  of  this  paper,  "  Every  truth  lost  is 
a  motive  lost,"  let  us  couple  tliis  with  the  fact,  that  man  is  as  his  thoughts  are,  and 
how  valuable  wUl  propositions  become,  as  thoughts  expressed !     Propositions,  too, 
are  the  latent  containers  of  much  truth  not  virtually  and  verbally  expressed  in 
them.     If  this  is  doubted,  may  we  ask.  Are  not  all  the  close-reasoned  deductions 
of  mathematics  virtually,  though  latently,  inherent  in  the  axiomata  wliich  it  lays 
down  as  its  foundation-facts?     Did  not  the  proposition,  "Electricity  manifests 
itself  by  conduction  and  the  emission  of  sparks,"  virtually  contain  within  itself, 
involved  in  its  significance,  the  discoveries  of  Frankhn,  and  the  subsequent  progress 
of  our  knowledge  of  that  wondrous  power  by  which  "  thought  is  transmitted,  not 
only  with  the  speed,  but  by  the  power  of  hghtning"  ?  *     Did  not  the  proposition 
containing  an  expression  of  "the  law  of  gravitation,"   involve   all  the  mighty, 
astonishing,  and  grand  results  of  modern  astronomy  ?  so  that  even  now  it  may  be 
farther  generalized  into  the  poet's  stanza — 

'•  That  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source — 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. " 

It  is  ever  so — 

"  Nothing  in  this  world  is  single, 
All  things,  by  a  law  divine, 
In  one  another's  being  mingle." 

Our  intellectual  powers  are  goaded  on  to  higher  and  higher  achievements  by  the 
instinctive  yearning 'which  we  feel  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  oiu-  being,  and  the 
relations  which  we  and  natm-e  bear  to  each  other.     When  we  attain  to  the  disen- 


*  Prince  Albert. 
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tanglement  of  one  fact  from  another,  there  is  given  us  in  that  a  clue,  a  hint,  a  con- 
necting hnk ;  some  analogous  fact  starts  to  our  recollection  or  evolves  itself  iu  our 
experience,  to  direct  om*  steps  to  farther  advancement.     When  we  attain  the  object 

'^'  sought,  we  not  only  perceive  sometliing  beyond  it,  but  also  gaiu  a  notion  of  the 
path.  That  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  as  an  ultimatum  is  now  seen  to  be  but 
the  primary  link  of  a  vast  chain,  which,  link  by  link,  we  must  examine  and  verify. 
Thus  are  we  led  on  and  on,  ever  and  ever  progressing  towards  the  temple  of  truth, 
by  a  beautiful,  pleasing,  and  variegated  pathway,  gaining  pure  delight  and  valuable 
knowledge  at  every  step,  having  the  tedium  of  the  way  beguiled  by  the  innumerable 
diversities  observed  around  us,  to  excite  our  curiosity  and  gratify  our  souls,  pant- 

V   ing  for  truth  and  knowledge,  yet  finding  as  we  go,  that 

V\ 

"  All  experience  is  an  arch,  where  through 

Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever  as  we  move." 


Brliginn. 


IS  WAE,  UNDEE  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE,  OPPOSED  TO 

CHRISTIANITY  ? 

AFEIEMATITE    EEPIT. 


Me.  Editoe, — In  ofiering,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  a  few  words 
of  final  reply,  allow  me  to  express  the 
gratification  I  have  felt  at  the  excellent 
spirit  with  which  the  present  discussion 
has  been  conducted.  I  have  no  desire 
to  have  the  last  word.  But  were  I  not 
to  avail  myself  of  the  usual  privilege,  I 
might  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  what 
appears  to  me  important  truth. 

J.  F.,  in  No.  II.,  has  employed  two 
arguments  in  favour  of  Defensive  War. 
1st.  "The  laws    of    Clmstianity    which 
bear  iipon   the  question    refer   to    indi- 
viduals, and   cannot  be  applied  to  na- 
tions."    With  this  statement  I  fuUy  con- 
cur.    But   the  question   at  issue,  as  I 
view  it,  is  not,  whether  a  so-called  Chris- 
tian  nation    ought   to  wage    Defensive 
War ;  but  whether  a   real    Clu-istian,  a 
Christian  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the 
term — i.  e.  one  who  yields  a  conscious, 
implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  and 
commands    of  Christ,  and  entertains  a 
confident  persuasion,  tlmt  if  death  shoiild 
be  the  direct  or  indirect  consequence  of 
that  obedience,  he  would  be  mimediately 
and   eternally  blessed  in   the    presence 


of  Christ — ought  to  fight.  The  disuse  of 
arms  is  a  practically  logical  inference  only 
from  such  obedience  and  such  a  hope ; 
and  apart  therefrom  it  would  be  an  incon- 
sistency. For  one  who  is  not  a  Clu-istian 
to  use  arms  is  wrong,  so  far  as  not  to  be 
a  Christian  is  wrong. 

The  second  argmnent  is,  that  "no 
adequate  substitute"  for  military  defence, 
"of  a  moral  natm-e,  has  yet  been  af- 
forded." This  is  true  :  and  no  less  true 
of  civilized  and  so-caUed  Cliristian  na- 
tions than  of  barbarian  and  pagan  tribes : 
and  true  because  tliey  are  not  Christian. 
No  nation  or  individual  is  in  a  position 
to  abjure  aU  rccoiu"se  to  arms  that  docs 
not  habitually  refrain  from  all  aggression 
on  the  rights  of  others,  and  maintain  an 
habitual  intercourse  of  equity  and  bene- 
volence. 

Your  correspondents,  W.  W.  and  G. 
N.,  have  argued  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  bear  arms  in  his  countiy's  defence 
from  the  protection  which  his  coimtry 
has  afforded  to  him.  But  where  a  man's 
refusal  to  bear  arms  is  the  residt,  not  of 
cowardice  or  of  a  mere  intellectual  theory, 
but  of  enhghtened  principle,  and  is  in 
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harmony  with  his  -whole  character  and 
course  of  conduct,  he  maj  confidently 
acquit  himself  of  the  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude. His  principles  and  their  fruits 
have  conferred  a  greater  benefit  on  his 
country  than  his  country's  sword  has  con- 
ferred on  him.  If  he  wiU  not  throw  away 
his  life,  or  take  the  Ufe  of  others  on  the 
field  of  battle,  for  his  country's  good,  he 
wiU  devote  his  life,  while  it  lasts,  to  that 
end  ;  and  if  needs  be  that  he  meets  death 
in  the  passive  defence  of  his  principles, 
he  will  benefit  his  country  by  his  death. 

With  the  same  courtesy  with  which 
W.  T.  has  replied  to  my  article,  I  would 
endeavour  to  meet  the  arguments  which 
he  has  advanced. 

I  will  premise  that  what  he  has  called 
my  "first  question,"  is  a  definitive  state- 
ment of  the  question  to  be  discussed  : 
which,  as  I  have  before  said,  has  reference 
not  to  governments,  but  to  individual 
Christians  and  Cliristian  societies. 

The  oft-repeated  argument  drawn  from 
the  wars  of  the  Jews,  as  waged  under 
the  Divine  sanction  and  authority,  proves 
too  much  for  W.  T.,  who  disapproves  of 
aggressive  war,  and  of  war  in  defence  of 
religion:  inasmuch  as  they  were  both 
aggressive  and  religious :  so  that  if  they 
furnish  a  precedent  for  war  of  any  kind, 
they  may  be  employed  to  justify  the 
knight-errantry  of  the  crusades,  the  pro- 
pagandism  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America,  and  even  the  burnings  of  tlie 
Papal  Inquisition.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  John's  advice  to  the  Roman 
soldiers,  to  be  content  with  their  wages. 
Por  if  this  impHed  an  approbation  of 
their  employment,  then  the  similar  ex- 
hortations of  Paul  to  slaves  implies  his 
approbation  of  slavery.  "  It  is  written 
as  with  a  sunbeam,  that  men  may  be 
soldiers  and  receive  the  wages  of  war, 
providing  they  never  fight  excepting  in  a 
righteous  cause."  But  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  Roman  army  at  hberty  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness  of  the  wars  in  which 
they  fought?  or,  if  it  were  written  as 
with  a  sunbeam  that  the  cause  was  ever 
so  unrighteous,  were  they  at  hberty  to 
say  their  consciences  were  their  own  ? 
That  there  were  conscientious  and  hu- 
mane men   amongst  our  forces   in   the 


Chinese  war,  it  would  be  most  ungene- 
rous to  deny.  But  to  suppose  that  their 
consciences  approved  of  the  cause,  would 
be  to  suppose  them  not  conscientious,  or 
that  they  had  succeeded  for  the  time 
in  stupifying  their  moral  sense  by  an 
opiate  more  powerful  than  the  drug  for 
which  they  fought. 

The  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  I  confess, 
presents  some  difficulty.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  an  inabihty  to 
meet  a  difficulty  to  an  opponent's,  or 
even  to  one's  own  satisfaction,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  by  itself  to  mihtate  against 
a  principle  otherwise  well  supported.  Yet 
I  would  suggest  in  the  first  place,  that 
although  W.  T.  and  myself  may  con- 
sider an  appeal  to  the  civil  power  for 
protection  as  equivalent  in  principle  to 
the  personal  employment  of  physical 
force,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  apostle  so  judged  of  the  particular 
case  alluded  to.  And,  secondly,  if  he  did, 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  his  example  in 
every  particular  afforded  a  precedent, 
binding  on  our  imitation. 

For  though  the  greatness  and  excel- 
lence of  liis  character  is,  probably,  with- 
out parallel,  save  in  that  of  his  Divine 
Master,  he  would  himself  have  been  the 
last  to  arrogate  perfection,  or  to  maintain 
that  he  had  released,  even  in  mental  con- 
ception, much  less  in  actual  embodiment 
of  character  and  conduct,  the  fuU  de- 
velopment of  Christianity.  He  had 
learned,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  teaching 
to  others,  that  they  who  have  made  the 
greatest  moral  attainments  are  yet  but  on 
the  way  to  perfection  :  and  that  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  moral  advancement  of 
the  individual,  or  associated  Cliristian 
mind,  wiU  the  Divine  Being  progressively 
reveal  himself.  If  the  apostle  had  actu- 
ally employed  the  sword  in  his  personal 
defence,  I  ought  not  to  deem  myself 
bound  slavishly  and  blindly  to  imitate 
his  example,  but  to  judge  what  he  said 
and  what  he  did  according  to  the  stand- 
ard by  which  he  regulated  his  conduct 
and  by  the  same  moral  sense  by  which  he 
judged  himself  and  others.  Even  the 
example  of  Clirist,  though  perfect  in  its 
prmciple  of  action,  and  complete  in  the 
manifestation  of  that  principle  to  the 
extent  in  which  circumstances  called  for 
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the  manifestation,  was  not  designed  for 
our  mechanical  or  servile  imitation.  To 
do  what  he  did,  would,  in  some  cases,  be 
wrong  for  us,  and  in  any  case  would  be 
nothing  worth,  unless  at  the  same  time 
we  are  what  he  was;  and  perform  a 
similar  action  because  we  are  impelled  by 
a  similar  spirit.  The  outward  is  but  a 
means  to  help  us  to  the  conception  and 
personal  realization  of  the  inward,  and 
thence  to  the  reproduction  of  the  out- 
ward from  the  inward  by  a  necessary 
causation. 

The  moral  growth  of  humanity,  in  the 
race  as  well  as  in  the  individual,  is  pro- 
gressive. It  is  the  Divine  will  that  it 
should  be  so :  and  his  providential  and 
religious  dealings  with  mankind  have 
been  i-egulated  accordingly.  Though  the 
germs  of  the  largest  truths  were  con- 
tained in  the  earliest,  and  in  every  sub- 
sequent revelation  of  his  will  and  charac- 
ter, his  revelation  has  been  partial  and 
gradual.  And  in  his  governmental  ad- 
ministration he  has  sometimes  appeared 
to  sanction  what  his  laws  condemned ; 
and  has  employed  sin  to  correct  sin  and 
to  lead  to  hohness, — as  the  physician 
corrects  disease  by  disease,  in  order  to 


the  recovery  of  health.  He  has  taught 
men,  and  actuated  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  will,  "  as  they  were  able 
to  bear."  For  as  in  the  sphere  of  the  in- 
tellect we  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  and  discern  the  unknovm  by 
its  relation  to  the  known  ;  and  in  impart- 
ing instruction  we  do  not  attempt  the 
immediate  refutation  of  every  error,  but 
aim  at  its  general  eradication  by  the  ex- 
pulsive 250wer  of  gradually-imparted 
truth,  and  even  in  some  cases  correct 
one  error  by  another  existing  in  the  same 
mind;  so  it  is  in  the  moral  world.  No 
moral  attainment  can  be  reached  without 
a  previous  moral  preparation.  The  re- 
alized must  precede  the  unreahzed ;  and 
even  moral  evil  prepare  for  moral  good. 
Thus  may  we  suppose  the  Divine 
Being  sanctioned  war  amongst  the  Jews, 
without  intending  in  this  a  sanction  to 
Christians  to  fight ;  and  that  this  very 
mode  of  procedure  on  his  part  was  a 
designed  preparation  for  the  completer 
revelation  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  doctrine 
forbidding  all  war,  and  its  subjective 
realization  in  Christians  as  a  spirit  which 
restrains  from  any  appeal  to  arms. 

J.  T.  Y. 


NE&ATITE     EEPLY. 


In  attempting  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
objections  to  Defensive  War,  we  would 
observe  that,  whatever  may  be  the  views 
that  are  expressed  by  the  respective 
writers,  we  do  not  notice  any  who  object 
to  Government.  All  virtually  acknow- 
ledge that  Government  is  an  ordinance  of 
God,  and  that  rulers  are  God's  ministers. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  questioned 
tliat  the  design  of  Government,  in  its 
establishment  and  maintenance,  is  de- 
fence— defence  against  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  invasion.  If  any  particular 
government  can  be  shown  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  aggressive  principle,  it 
does  not  materially  a  fleet  the  case.  That 
principle  would  not  sei-ve  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  its  continuance.  When  ag- 
gression ceases,  the  Government  must 
cease,  unless  the  defensive  principle 
comes  forward  to  the  rescue.  The  de- 
fensive principle,  and  that  alone,  can 
form  a  lasting  and  surefoundation.  If  this 
be  wanting,  the  Government  must  fall. 


Perhaps  this  is  questioned.  A  case  or 
two,  however,  may  tend  in  some  measure 
to  remove  the  doubt. 

Suppose  a  foreign  aggressor  to  make  his 
appearance — say  the  Emj^eror  of  Russia 
— with  a  determination  to  annex  Eng- 
land to  his  dominions.  The  Government 
very  calmly  informs  him  that  it  cannot 
think  of  opposing  him,  as  it  has  come  to 
see  that  the  defensive  principle  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Bible.  Hence,  it 
immediately  resigns  its  power  into  his 
hands,  or  quietly  allows  him  to  take  it. 
Thus  the  Government  would  cease,  be- 
cause the  defensive  principle — the  only 
sure  foundation — had  been  discarded. 

Again  :  Suppose  the  Government  shall 
cease  to  make  provision  for  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals — that  the  whole  band 
of  thieves  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on 
their  business  unmolested,  and  that 
iusidt,  robbery,  and  murder  shall  meet 
with  no  attention — what  would  be  the 
result  ?     Would  not  the  inteUigent  por- 
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tion  of  the  community  immediately,  in 
one  unanimous  voice,  call  upon  the  Gro- 
vernment  to  reconsider  its  decision,  or 
else  resign  and  make  way  for  better  men? 
Would  they  not  say  that  Government 
had  mistaken  its  mission  ?  that  it  was 
entrusted  with  the  sword  of  the  public 
in  order  that  it  might  wield  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  ;  and  that  unless  it 
could  conscientiously  perform  its  duties 
it  ought  to  retire  ?  and  in  case  of  refusal, 
would  not  means  quickly  be  set  on  foot  to 
compel  it  ?  We  think  they  would.  And 
if  so,  our  position  still  remains  firm,  that 
the  defensive  prmciple  is  the  only  sure 
and  lasting  foundation  of  Government. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  such  an  in- 
vasion as  that  referred  to  in  the  former 
case,  is  very  improbable  ;  and  that  if  it 
were  to  occur,  the  adoption  of  a  course 
of  non-resistance  would  be  calculated  to 
soften  the  enemy,  so  that  he  would 
return  without  doing  his  work. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  objection, 
direct  proof  is,  of  course  impossible,  as 
the  experiment  has  never  been  made. 
But  reasonmg  from  analogy,  we  think  it 
extremely  improbable  that  such  a  door, 
once  opened,  would  not  be  used.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that,  in  our  own  land,  through 
the  faulty  wording  of  a  law,  a  road  has 
been  left  admitting  of  the  escape  of 
a  rogue.  And  was  there  ever  such  a 
hole  through  which  a  rogue  never 
escaped?  Have  not  all  means,  calcu- 
lable and  almost  incalculable,  been  de- 
vised to  escape  the  sentence  of  tlie  law 
with  impunity?  Are  monarchs  better 
than  other  men  ?  Have  not  their  vices 
generally  been  of  the  larger  growth? 
And  if  so,  would  it  be  wise  to  set  open 
the  door  and  inform  them  that  if  they 
rob  us,  we  will  not  oppose  them.  Might 
not  such  an  intimation  be  construed  into 
an  absolute  suiTcnder?  Besides,  is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  Enghshmen,  owing  to 
their  liberal  institutions,  have  a  more 
liberal  way  of  thinking  than  men  in 
general  ?  It  appears  very  improbable  that 
any  despot  would  wiUingly  allow  any 
people,  with  impunity,  to  spread  princi- 
ples which  are  opposed  to  his  system  of 
government,  and  which,  if  allowed  to 
spread,  must,  sooner,  or  later,  bring  it  to 
aa  end.     It  is  said  of  the  Emperor  of 


Austria,  that  the  person  who  described 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  safety-lamp  tohim, 
represented  it  as  the  discovery  of  an 
Enghsh  philosopher,  who  had  produced 
"  a  revolution  in  science."  "  Revohitioii!" 
said  the  Emperor;  "The  King  of  Eng- 
land should  not  suffer  that  man  to  re- 
main in  his  dominions,  or  else  have  him 
under  surveillance.  The  man  that  will 
produce  a  revolution  in  science  is  very 
likely  to  produce  one  in  politics."  No 
doubt  when  the  Emperor  uttered  these 
words,  he  uttered  his  own  convictions, 
and  the  convictions  of  the  whole  frater- 
nity of  despots ;  and  if  so,  if  the  ex- 
istence of  one  philosopher  in  a  kingdom 
be  considered  so  dangerous  to  society, 
what  must  the  existence  of  a  free  nation 
like  Britain  be  to  the  world !  Would 
not  despotic  monarchs  regard  that  as  a 
most  auspicious  circumstance  wliich 
sliould  place  it  in  their  power  to  curtail 
its  privileges  ? 

"Oh!"  it  is  said,  "but  the  moral 
influence  would  be  so  great  that  it  would 
make  an  invader  ashamed  of  himself ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  would  return  without 
accomplishing  his  purpose." 

Between  one  man  and  another  this 
might  be  the  case ;  at  any  rate,  the 
risk  would  not  be  so  great  in  making  the 
experiment ;  but  between  nations,  the 
case  would  be  altogether  different.  Be- 
tween individuals,  however,  the  patient 
suffering  of  one  person  does  not  always 
produce  the  desired  effect.  In  famUies, 
liow  often  does  it  happen  that  one  mem- 
ber encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  patient, 
unresisting  members  of  the  same  family 
— brothers  upon  the  rights  of  sisters, 
and  even  husbands  upon  the  riglits  of 
their  wives — solely  because  they  do  not 
stand  upon  the  defensive  !  And  if  this 
occurs  in  families  where  thei'e  is  gene- 
rally affection,  what  would  be  the  case 
between  nations,  who  look  upon  one 
another  as  foreigners,  and  possessing 
nothing  in  common! 

But  it  is  objected  that  in  this  contro- 
versy it  is  not  upon  the  principle  of 
defence  that  we  are  at  issue.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  man  has  the  right  to 
defend  himself  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
the  point  at  issue  is  said  to  be.  To  what 
extent  does  he  possess  this  right  ?     The 
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persons  alluded  to  do  not  believe  that  he 
possesses  this  right  to  the  extent  of  de- 
priving his  enemy  of  life. 

From  this  it  follows  that  man's  right 
of  self-defence  is  governed  by  a  sort  of 
shding-scale.  In  proportion  as  danger 
increases,  the  right  becomes  less.  You 
may  defend  yourself  against  small  mat- 
ters absolutely,  for  no  enemy  will  risk 
much  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a 
petty  offence ;  but  if  life  be  in  danger, 
you  may  not  defend  that,  lest  the  enemy's 
life  should  be  forfeited. 

This  certainly  was  not  the  way  in 
■which  the  Apostle  Paid  understood  the 
matter,  when  forty  Jews  were  sworn 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink  until  they  had 
slain  him.  To  have  acted  consistently 
with  such  a  view,  he  ought  not  to  have 
caused  the  matter  to  reach  tlie  ear  of 
the  chief  captain,  lest  these  men,  in  the 
performance  of  their  oath,  should  perish. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  expe- 
diency, rather  than  the  high,  holy,  and 
inflexible  nature  of  New  Testament 
Christianity,  forms  the  basis  of  these 
remarks.  Be  it  so.  Since  we  are  plead- 
ing for  the  foimdation  of  Government — 
the  foundation  upon  which  it  has  always 
rested,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
exist,  and  since  Government  is  recognised 
in  the  New  Testament  as  an  ordinance  of 
God — believing,  as  we  do,  that  every 
institution  that  is  worthy  of  such  a  name 
is  calculated  to  promote  tlie  happiness 
of  man,  and  not  incompatible  with  the 
spu'it  of  the  Gospel,  we  think  we  are  not 
far  from  the  mark,  when  we  stand  for- 
ward to  defend  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  rests. 

We  quite  agree  with  one  of  om'  friends, 
that  "  Christianity  is  a  system  of  right, 
and  benevolence  too ; "  though  for  our 
own  part,  we  can  see  no  right  in  de- 
manding the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  at 
the  same  time  rejecting  a  citizen's  duties. 
To  say  what  Christianity  woidd  do  if  all 
men  received  it,  appears  to  us  a  mere 


begging  of  the  question.  All  men  have 
not  received  Christianity,  and  until 
they  do,  we  have  an  ordinance  of  God 
which,  with  aU  its  imperfections,  is  cal- 
culated to  curb  men's  evil  tendencies,  to 
be  a  protection  to  the  weak,  and  a  terror 
to  the  strong.  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
to  use  this  ordinance  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
used  it,  until  He  whose  right  it  is  shall 
take  to  himself  his  great  power  and  reign. 

But  Defence  is  for  ever  and  anon 
classed  with  lievenge,  whereas  the  two 
are  perfectly  distinct.  On  this  point  I 
think  W.  T.  is  suiBciently  explicit. 

Nor  is  a  Defensive  War  necessarily 
opposed  to  a  spirit  of  love.  It  may,  in- 
deed, exhibit  a  preponderance  of  love  to 
a  particular  community,  or  it  may  show 
a  preference  to  a  particular  cause  merely, 
irrespective  of  any  attachment  to  the 
parties  as  such.  By  engaging  m  such  a 
war  a  man  may  merely  declare  his  at- 
tachment to  right  in  opposition  to  wrong. 
The  Bible  nowhere  uaforms  us  that  we 
are  to  love  wicked  men  better  than  good 
ones.  Nor  are  we  anywhere  enjoined  to 
desert  a  rigliteous  cause,  lest  wicked  men 
should  suii'er. 

If,  as  om-  fi'iend  T.  C.  seems  to  inti- 
mate, we  are  merely  to  pay  taxes  to  pre- 
vent collision  with  Government ;  why, 
then,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  demand 
protection  of  Government,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  Apostle  Paul  did  wrong 
when  he  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  But  if  we  are  to  recognise  our- 
selves as  citizens,  hke  other  men,  and  to 
claim  our  privileges  as  others  do,  why, 
then  it  is  evidently  our  duty  to  perform 
the  part  of  citizens  ;  and  if  anytliing  is 
opposed  to  om*  principles  to  endeavom- 
to  correct  it. 

But  the  very  design  of  citizenship  is 
Defence ;  and  Defence  implies  War, 
when  it  is  required — opposition  to  ag- 
gression. Hence  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  citizen  to  take  up  arms. 

W.  D. 


When  once  a  concealment  or  deceit  has  been  practised  in  matters  where  all  should 
be  fair  and  open  as  the  day,  coniidence  can  never  be  restored,  any  more  than 
you  can  restore  the  white  bloom  to  tlie  grape  or  plumb  that  you  have  once 
pressed  in  your  hand.  How  true  is  this,  and  what  a  neglected  truth  by  a 
great  portion  of  mankind !  Falsehood  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
vices,  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  most  certain  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  crimes. 
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IS    PHEENOLOGY   TEUE? 

NEGATIVE     ARTICLE. — III. 


Truth  is  consistentwith  itself,  whether 
we  can  see  it  or  not.  Phrenology,  how- 
eyer,  cannot  be  said  to  be  so. 

It  is  to  some  of  its  inconsistencies  that 
I  shall  endeavour  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  on  the  present  occasion. 

Phrenology  professes  to  adopt  a  new 
method  of  ascertaining  character  and 
qualifications ;  while  the  fact  is,  the 
Phrenologist  is  necessitated  to  adopt  the 
same  com'se  which  has  been  in  use  for  the 
last  thi'ee  thousand  years,  or  perhaps 
from  the  creation. 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  is  the  course 
which  Phrenology  adopts,  and  then  com- 
pare it  with  that  which  the  world  adopts, 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  whether 
the  tivo  courses  are  not  identical. 

There  are  three  things  wliich  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Plirenologist  should 
know,  u-respective  of  the  head,  which  the 
brain,  or  rather  the  skull,  will  not  furnish. 
1st,  The  temperament ;  3nd,  The  state  of 
health  of  the  brain  ;  and,  3rd,  The  exer- 
cise which  the  brain  has  been  subject  to. 

By  the  former  is  meant  the  constitu- 
tion in  general,  whether  capable  of  con- 
tinued labour,  or  whether  fitted  for  active 
service  or  not.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
mental  as  in  the  physical  constitution  of 
men,  there  is  great  diversity.  Some  are 
hardy,  iron-hke;  others  are  more  soft 
and  effeminate.  Some  are  fitted  for  active 
contest  in  the  field  ;  others  for  the  more 
retired  walks  of  hfe.  This  difference  in 
constitution  was  particularly  remarkable 
in  the  two  "Wittenburg  reformers.  But 
has  not  the  world  always  taken  constitu- 
tion into  account  in  judging  of  suitability 
for  any  given  work  ?  What  king  or 
government  would  choose  a  general  of 
very  acute  susceptibihty  to  comnaand  an 
army  in  the  field  of  battle?  It  is  evident 
that  such  a  man,  whatever  he  might  be 
fit  for,  would  be  unfit  for  such  an  ofBce. 

Again  :  As  it  regards  the  health  of  the 
brain,  which,  if  I  understand  aright, 
means   neither  more  nor  less  than  the 


sanity  of  the  mind — who  would  think  of 
employing  a  madman  in  any  important 
undertaking?  Soundness  of  mind  has, 
no  doubt,  always  been  an  important  con- 
sideration in  judging  of  character. 

The  third  thing  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Phrenologist  to  know,  and  which 
the  brain  will  not  fimiish  ivithout  the  aid 
of  the  tongue,  is  the  exercise  which  it  has 
been  subject  to.  In  order  to  ascertain 
this,  the  Phrenologist  must  know  two 
things — the  education  which  the  person 
has  received,  and  the  company  which  he 
has  kept. 

The  education  the  person  has  received. 
One  would  tliink,  if  the  brain  really  en- 
larged in  proportion  to  the  exercise  which 
it  received,  that  the  Phrenologist  might 
be  able  to  gather  this  from  the  cranium ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  He  must  learn  it  from 
the  lips  of  his  patient,  or  seriously  err. 

Education.  What  may  not  be  learned 
of  a  man's  capabihties  fi-om  this  one 
item,  education!  We  know  that  the 
Phrenologist  professes  to  inquire  after 
this  in  order  that  he  may  learn  the  exer- 
cise of  particular  organs.  But  what  will 
be  the  difference  in  the  final  estimate, 
whether  there  be  any  such  organs  of  the 
brain,  or  whether  the  names  merely  re- 
present certain  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  are  developed  by  means  of  the 
brain  as  a  whole  ?  We  are  inclined  to 
tliink,  not  much.  In  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, how  miich  may  be  discovered  of 
the  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  by  the 
comparative  progress  made  ui  different 
branches  of  study !  Is  a  boy  particularly 
attached  to  language?  In  Phrenology 
tliis  must  be  referred  to  the  organ. — To 
numbers  ?  The  organ  of  numbers  is 
larger  or  very  active. — To  mathematics 
generally  ?  It  must  be  immediately  as- 
cribed to  causality,  and  perhaps,  compa- 
rison. To  drawing  ?  Form,  size,  and 
colom-,  must  be  largely  developed  ;  and 
so  on  for  the  rest.  The  world,  however, 
instead  of  judging  of  the  size  or  activity  of 
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the  organs  by  particular  tendencies,  would 
say,  "  The  boy  has  a  turn  of  mind  for  a 
particular  kind  of  study,"  and  hence 
would  judge  of  his  capabilities  by  his 
education,  i.  e.  by  the  incidents,  as  well 
as  the  kind  and  extent  of  his  edu- 
cation. So  that  in  this  respect,  the 
phrenologist  does  precisely  the  same 
thing,  though  not  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  as  the  world  at  large. 

If  education  furnishes  a  means  by 
which  we  may  discover  the  capabUities 
of  the  mind,  companionship  certainly 
furnishes  an  undoubted  clue  as  to  charac- 
ter. How  much  of  a  man's  character  is 
known  when  his  company  is  known ! 
The  wise  man  said,  "  How  can  two  walk 
together,  except  they  be  agreed?"  It  is 
certain  that,  in  order  to  companionship, 
there  must  be  agreement.  If  a  man 
keep  company  with  the  wise  and  good, 
he  must  himself  be  wise  and  good.  The 
opposition  between  good  and  evil  is  so 
great,  that  persons  who  are  attached  to 
the  one  must  repel  those  who  are   at- 


tached to  the  other.  So  long  as  these 
attachments  are  ardent,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  so,  tliere  must  be  dis- 
agreement between  the  parties.  They 
mat/  not  quarrel,  they  may  not  be  brought 
into  sufficiently  close  contact  for  that; 
but  they  will  not  be  companions.  They 
cannot  be.  And  has  not  the  world  jxidged 
of  character  by  companionship,  from  the 
time  of  Solomon  downward  ?  "  He  that 
walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise,  but 
the  companion  of  fools  shall  be  de- 
stroyed," is  certainly  a  proof  of  this. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  Phrenology 
professes  to  do  what  the  world  cannot 
do,  viz.  to  judge  of  character,  and  point 
out  quahfications,  by  means  of  the  cra- 
nium, while  it  only  does  what  the  world 
has  always  done,  viz.,  judged  of  character 
and  qualifications  by  means  of  tempera- 
ment, education,  and  companionship. 
Hence  it  wUl  appear  that,  in  as  far  as  it 
follows  the  ordinai-y  track,  it  is  true ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  professes  to  do  otherwise, 
it  is  false.  L.  I. 
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-III. 


We  have  been  induced  to  take  up  our 
pen  on  a  subject  which  we  had  hitherto 
deemed  unassailable,  by  a  few  remarks  in 
the  Controversialist  on  the  subject  of 
Phrenology,  signed  W.  T.,  which  we 
have  just  seen. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  every  subject, 
whether  literary  or  scientific,  is  debate- 
able  ;  but  we  had  hoped  that  Phrenology 
had  received  its  share,  and  a  bounteous 
one  too,  of  opposition,  and  that  a  re- 
action had  commenced  which  would 
enable  it  by  slow,  but  steady  strides,  to 
take  its  place  with  the  sister  sciences. 
There  are  always  persons  who  are  ready 
to  take  up  the  hterary  cudgels  in  behalf 
of  some  chimerical  ideas  of  their  ovra ; 
but  we  never  before  met  with  such  a 
lath-and-plastcr  defence  as  the  one  before 
us.  The  writer's  arguments,  like  the 
elephants  of  Pyrrhus,  instead  of  charging 
with  effect  the  enemy's  hues,  can  be  with 
little  trouble  driven  on  their  own  ranks, 
and  so  totally  overthrow  a  defence  other- 
wise precarious. 

W.  T.  has  a  certain  vague  and  mystical 
manner  of  stringing  together  scriptural 
allusions,  which,  doubtless,  in  the  estima- 


tion of  many  good  people,  doubly  fortify 
his  position,  but  which  we  are  afraid,  on 
closer  inspection,  will  totally  anniliilate 
all  his  arguments.  And  we  would  pre- 
mise, for  the  benefit  of  those  worthy  per- 
sons who  may  be  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  our  seemingly  attacking  a  writer  whose 
positions  are  sanctified  by  such  holy 
testimonies,  that  we  would  by  no  means 
wish  to  incur  the  imputation  of  atheisti- 
cally  objecting  to  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion  ;  far  from  it,  there  is  nothing  that 
we  could  more  sincerely  desu-e  than  that 
the  proofs  in  every  polemical  discussion 
should,  if  possible,  be  adduced  from  that 
word  which  was  given  to  man  as  "a 
lamp  unto  liis  feet  and  a  Hght  unto  his 
paths." 

Our  opponent  has  kmdly  left  the  ad- 
herents of  Phrenology  on  what  he  is 
pleased  to  denominate  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  ;  we  wiU  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate that  he  has  been  misled  in  forming 
his  opinions  by  looking  too  supei-ficiaUy 
at  the  subject,  and  trusting  too  implicitly 
to  the  statements  of  others. 

He  begins  by  saying,  "It  (Plirenology) 
assumes  that  the  mind  of  man  is  a  mix- 
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ture  of  good  aud  evil,  and  that  both  prin- 
ciples alike  manifest  their  existence  in  his 
mental  part,  by  certain  organs  surround- 
ing his  brain,  which  are  the  development 
of  their  power."  This  is  true  enough  in 
one  sense,  but  not  in  another.  Phreno- 
logy does,  doubtless,  affirm  all  that  the 
above  quotation  states,  but  then  it  is 
only  relatively  speaking ;  these  organs 
are  not  intrinsically  good — it  is  only  by 
comparison  with  those  qualities  which 
antagonize  them,  that  they  are  thus  de- 
nominated. Bishop  Butler  was  a  good 
man,  a  very  good  man  ;  but  then  he  was 
far  from  perfection  :  his  outward  life  and 
character  were  less  blameable  than  those 
of  many  of  his  unhappy  feUow-creatures  ; 
but  does  it  follow  that  we  are  sinful 
in  calling  him  a  good  man  ?  We  know 
tliat  there  is  none  good  save  Grod  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  clear  tliat  man  cannot  be  intrin- 
sically good,  it  is  only  by  comparison. 
Our  first  parents  ate  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  and  we,  as  their 
offspring,  must  and  do  share  in  the  good 
as  well  as  in  the  baneful  effects  of  that 
forbidden  fruit.  Surely  W.  T.  does  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  malevolent 
qualities  are  concentrated  in  aU  the 
descendants  of  Adam,  whilst  the  bene- 
volent deeds,  on  the  contrary,  have  aU 
vanished  into  emp^y  air.  True  it  is, 
that  until  the  regenerating  and  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
descended  like  the  gentle  dew  upon  the 
sterile  soil  of  man's  heart,  there  must  and 
wiU  proceed  from  that  pestilential  slough, 
evil  thoughts,  lyings,  blasphemies,  &c., 
and  aU  that  defiles  beside:  there  is  nought 
intrinsically  good. 

W.  T.  asserts  further  on :  "The  science, 
as  it  is  termed,  teaches  that  the  cidtiva- 
tion  of  these  good  organs,  or  qualities  of 
the  natural  mind,  will  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  resist  and  conquer  the  impulse 
and  power  that  he  finds  form  a  portion  of 
his  mental  nature."  This  we  are  quite 
wiUing  also  to  acknowledge.  But  unless 
we  are  mistaken,  W,  T.  will  find  that  these 
said  qualities,  undoubtedly  bad,  at  the 
worst  only  affect  the  social  character  of 
man,  such,  for  instance,  as  combativeness, 
acquisitiveness,  self-esteem,  love  of  ap- 
probation, &c.  Is  it,  then,  presumptuous 
to  suppose,  that  man,  who  is  endowed 


with  such    amazing    powers   of   mind, 
should  be  able  to  exercise  some  coercion 
on  those  of  his  mental  qualities  which  ill 
afiect  the  social  position  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  that  he  should,  by  his  innate 
strength,  endeavour  to  train  aright  those 
tender  slioots,  which  may  one  day  bring 
a  hundred-fold  return ;  that  he  should 
remove  with  bitter  stripes  or  tenderest 
affection  in  his  infant  children  that  poi- 
sonous weed  which  is  planted  in  the  centre 
of  human  happiness,  and  whose  withering 
influences  eat  out,  like  the  canker-worm, 
the  heart  of  what  looks  so  fair  and  promis- 
ing without  ?     We  do  not  tlius  read  the 
maxim  of  the  preacher,  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go :  aud  when  he  is 
old,  he  win  not  depart  from  it;"  we  do 
not  thus  appreciate  liis  fatlierly  advice, 
when  he  says,  "  Whoso  loveth  his  son 
chasteneth  liim,"  and  "  He  that  spareth 
the  rod,  spoileth  the  chUd."     If  W.  T.'s 
statements  are  true,  what  is  the  use  of 
education  ? — we   say   education,   as   op- 
posed  to   insfruction,  and    not    in    the 
commonly-received  import  of  the  term.  If 
there  are  no  comparatively  good  qualities 
existing,  how  absurd  to  attempt  to  edu- 
cate or  develop  them  !  if  Phrenology  be 
true,  how  beneficial  must  education  be! 
No  small  number  of  the  mistakes  which 
W.  T.  has  committed  arise  from  the  want 
of    discrimination    between    the   words 
"heart"    and   "mind."      For  instance, 
"  Phrenology  professes  to  be  able  to  teach 
what  is  in  the  heart  or  mind  of  man ;" 
again,  "It  professes  to  be  able  to  disclose 
wliat    are  the    secret   workings   of  that 
mind  which  God  has  said  is  '  deceitful 
above  aU  things.'  "     Now,  according  to 
our  ideas  of  these  words,  which  W.  T.  has 
so  egregiously  confounded,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  existing  between  them.      He 
cannot,  surely,  intend  to  assert,  that  the 
mental  faculties  and  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  have  tlie  same  origin,  and  tend  to 
the  same  residts.     How  does  he  read  that 
passage  of  Scripture,  "  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God?"     Has 
the  pecuhar  import  of  the  word  Jieart 
ever  struck  him  ?     We  wiU   adduce    a 
short  quotation  from  Dwight's  admirable 
lecture    on   this    text,   which   we   think 
peculiarly  apposite : — 

"There  are  still  men  of  considerable 
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numbers,  and  of  no  small  ingenviity,  who 
profess  themselves  Atheists,  and  who  thus 
prove  that  Atheism  has  its  seat  intheheart, 
and  not  in  the  understanding.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  tlian  that  these 
opinions  can  never  have  been  embraced 
from  argument  or  conviction,  or  by  an 
unbiassed  understanding.  They  were  cer- 
tainly adoi^ted  under  the  influence  of  the 
heart,  and  believed  only  because  they 
were  loved,  or  because  Grod  was  dreaded 
and  hated."  If  it  were  necessary,  we 
could  quote  many  other  instances  to 
prove  that  the  difference  between  the 
heart  and  tlie  understanding  is  as  abso- 
lute as  it  is  indissoluble.  The  former  we 
conceive  to  be  the  peculiar  seat  of  the 
feelings,  as  love,  joy,  peace,  hope,  &c., 
all  that  can  increase  man's  happmess  or 
misery  for  this  life,  or  confirm  that  for  the 
world  to  come;  wliich  are  co-existent 
with  his  birth,  and  perish  not  but  at 
death.  The  latter  to  embrace  aU  those 
varied  intellectual  faculties  which  tend  to 


heighten  the  pleasures  and  diminish  the 
pain  incidental  to  human  hfe,  and  which 
are  susceptible  of  gradual  development, 
beginning  with  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  and 
which  shine  more  and  more  imtil  the 
perfect  day.  The  last  of  W.  T.'s  state- 
ments needs  no  refutation  ;  for  altliough 
the  Bible  abounds  with  ensamples  of  life, 
and  instruction  in  holmoss,  it  is  silent  on 
the  mental  attributes  of  the  human  race. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  if  any  of  our 
remarks  have  given  the  slightest  pain  to 
W.  T.,  or  his  adherents  ;  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  oiu-  intentions.  It  must 
needs  be  that  the  tenants  of  adverse 
opinions  should  sometimes  enter  the  hsts 
and  break  a  friendly  lance,  else  the  cause 
of  truth  would  be  unsupported,  and  the 
argumental  sword  would  rust  from  neg- 
lect. We  only  hope  that  W.  T.  wUl  give 
a  little  serious  consideration  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  re-model  his  opinions  on  truths 
that  must  eventually  prevail.       F.  B. 
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The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
investigate  and  compare  the  claims  of  two 
very  important  classes  of  men  to  public 
esteem. 

No  one,  we  think,  wUl  question  that  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  om*  poets.  They 
have  done  much  to  adorn  our  language. 
What  a  choice  selection  of  words  suited 
to  the  expression  of  almost  every  variety 
of  idea  and  emotion  do  they  furnish! 
The  entire  imagery  which  pervades  our 
language,  which  renders  conversation  on 
even  common  subjects  frequently  in- 
teresting and  exciting,  is  borrowed  from 
the  poet.  To  him  we  also  owe  much  of 
our  civilization.  A  people  with  a  very  de- 
fective language  can  never  rise  liigh  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  We  not  only 
correspond,  hut  think  in  words  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  fitness  and  variety  of 
our  words  for  the  expression  of  thought, 
will  be  the  accuracy  of  the  thoughts 
themselves.  Since,  then,  the  Poet  has 
not  only  done  much  to  furnish  words, 


but  also  expressions  suited  to  the  elegant 
clotliing  of  thought,  and  since  even  the 
very  act  of  thinking  itself  depends  so 
much  upon  such  words  and  expressions, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  our  obhga- 
tion  to  him  for  our  civilization.  Further, 
the  Poet  has  fm-nished  thoughts  that  are 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  wliich  are  calculated  to  endure 
as  long  as  man  exists.  Besides,  these 
thoughts  have  been  clothed  in  such  beau- 
tiful language  that  they  have  become  on 
that  very  account  doubly  attractive.  By 
this  master-power  vice  has  been  rendered 
hateful,  and  virtue  has  been  rendered 
lovely,  attractive,  and  beautiful.  Like 
the  diamond,  which,  vmder  the  hand  of 
the  lapidary,  is  delivered  fi'om  the  grosser 
matter  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
made  to  reflect  the  glorious  light  in  all 
its  pristine  purity,  vu'tuo,  under  the 
master-hand  of  the  Poet,  has  reflected 
the  glory  of  her  heavenly  Author,  and 
appeared  in  all  her   native  loveliness. 
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He  has  done  much  to  ehcit  a  high  and 
intelhgent  admiration  of  the  works  of 
God.  He  has  done  much  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  glorious  system  of 
natural  science  so  admirably  adapted  to 
lead  man  tlu'ough  nature  to  the  study  of 
nature's  God. 

Ready,  however,  as  we  are  to  acknow- 
ledge om*  obhgation  to  liim,  we  cannot 
forget  tliat  his  work  has  been  of  a  mixed 
character.  If  he  has  done  much  to 
dii-ect  the  mind  to  high  and  noble  objects, 
he  has  also  done  much  to  divert  it  from 
them,  by  clothing  objects  in  themselves 
mean  and  sinful  in  gorgeous  array.  Am- 
bition and  murder  have  severally  taken 
the  place  and  adopted  the  name  of  love, 
greatness,  and  glory. 

It  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  whether , 
if  we  could  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
evil  which  the  Poet  has  done  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  good  which  he  has  effected 
on  the  other,  and  could  strike  a  just 
balance,  we  should  find  that  the  world 
would  have  been  much  worse  if  poetry 
had  never  existed. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Legislator  to  pubhc  esteem.  Doubt- 
less even  he  has  not  been  perfect.  He 
may  have  lacked  the  moral  com'age  to 
sacrifice  personal  good  for  the  pubUc 
weal,  and  from  personal  motives  may 
have  sustained  a  system  which  he  has 
known  to  be  opposed  to  the  pubhc 
interest.  This  we  are  ready  to  grant,  and 
we  would  not  attempt  to  justify  him  in 
it.  All  that  we  ask  is,  that  by  men  he 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  god,  but 
as  a  man. 

There  are,  doubtless,  crimes  that  might 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Legislator, 
with  errors  of  a  minor  character,  each  of 
which  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  bury 
any  single  name  in  infamy.  But  when 
we  are  speaking  of  the  Legislator,  and 
not  of  any  individual  minister  of  any 
country,  it  behoves  us  not  to  look  at 
individual  cases  merely,  but  at  the  class, 
and  to  compare  the  evils  which  have 
been  averted  with  those  which  have  been 
induced,  and  then  to  say  where  the 
balance  lies.  What,  then,  has  the  Legis- 
lator done  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  man?  What  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  human   passion  ?     What  to  destroy 


the  grasping  influence  of  avarice  ?  to  dry 
the  tear  of  human  suffering,  or  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  domestic  hearth  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  tlie  Legislator  has 
done  much  to  bring  mankind  into  a  state 
of  bondage — that  states  once  free  have 
had  their  Hberty  curtailed  through  his 
influence.  It  may,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  questioned  whether  any  state 
ever  lost  its  liberty  that  deserved  to 
retain  it.  A  people  morally  and  intel- 
lectually free,  it  appears  impossible  to 
enslave,  or  if  enslaved,  their  bondage 
could  not  long  endure.  It  may,  per- 
haps, further  be  questioned,  whether 
the  Legislator  who  should,  under  certain 
circumstances,  by  a  bold  step,  restrict 
the  hberty  of  the  siibject,  would  not 
on  that  very  account,  deserve  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and  if  so,  the  very 
tilings  which  are  laid  to  his  charge  as  his 
greatest  crimes  may  be  placed  among  his 
fairest  laurels. 

If  however,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Legislator  has  deprived  the  subject  of 
hberty,  on  the  other,  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  secure  that 
liberty,  and  to  fit  the  subject  for  its 
enjoyment. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Legislator  has 
done  much  to  sustain  superstition,  and 
thus  has  enslaved  the  minds  of  men. 
Since,  however,  we  are  comparing  his 
claims  with  the  clainis  of  tlie  Poet,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Poet  has 
performed  his  part  in  blinding  the  mind 
of  the  Legislator  as  well  as  that  of  other 
persons.  But  what  do  we  owe  to  the 
Legislator  ?  or,  rather,  what  do  we  not 
owe  to  him  ?  Do  we  not  owe  to  him  our 
existence  ?  —  for  without  law  there  is 
reason  to  beheve  that  ere  this  our  race 
would  have  been  extinct.  We  owe  to  him 
the  seciirity  of  our  dwellings,  the  safety  of 
our  persons,  the  protection  of  property, 
together  with  aU  the  happiness  which 
such  security  ensures.  In  our  own  coun- 
try we  have  especial  reason  to  esteem  the 
Legislator  for  his  work's  sake.  If  it  be 
said  that  he  has  picked  our  pockets,  it 
will  be  admitted  he  has  at  least  secured  to 
himself  the  monopoly  of  robbing  vis,  and 
he  is  ready  to  question  the  right  of  any 
other  party  who  may  put  in  his  claims. 
Thus  we  think  we  have  shown  that 
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the  claim  of  the  Legislator  to  public 
regard  preponderates  over  that  of  the 
Poet — that  while  the  Poet  possesses   a 


very  doubtful  claim  to  the  esteem  of 
mankind,  the  Legislator  possesses  an 
undoubted  one.  G.  N. 
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It  will  be  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to 
show  in  what  light  we  intend  to  regard 
each  of  these  great  characters  ;  and  also 
to  determine  upon  what  grounds  they 
claim  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

As  it  is  probable  we  shall  not  obtain  a 
perfect  idea  of  "the"  Poet  and  "the" 
Statesman  from  any  particular  indivi- 
duals, however  distinguished  in  our 
literature  or  history,  we  shall  adopt  the 
general  idea  of  both  which  the  question 
suggests — an  idea  to  be  derived  from  a 
class,  and  by  which  all  the  individuals  of 
a  class  may  be  tested.  This  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  such,  we  beheve,  as  the 
question  anticipates,  and  provides  for  a 
fair  comparison. 

Next,  the  common  ground  upon  which 
they  demand  the  esteem  of  mankind  is 
their  public  usefulness.  IVIere  intellectual 
greatness,  unproductive  of  good  to  man, 
cannot  be  entitled  to  esteem  ;  though  the 
mere  display  of  genius  has  too  readily 
seciu*ed  the  homage  of  depraved  huma- 
nity. It  is  only  as  the  interests  of  man 
are  sought  and  secured,  that  the  world  is 
laid  under  obligation  to  genius.  We 
shall,  therefore,  follow  the  Poet  and  Le- 
gislator only  so  far  as  they  are  found  to 
sustain  the  character  of  public  bene- 
factors. 

Taking,  then,  first,  the  Poet,  we  shall 
attempt,  under  one  or  two  propositions, 
to  show  that,  while  he  adorns  society,  he 
has  much  to  do  with  its  well-being,  and, 
as  its  benefactor,  largely  deserves  its 
grateful  esteem. 

1st.  The  effusions  of  the  Poei  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  uncivilized, 
aiid  poetry  is  necessarily  the  first  agency 
in  operation  on  the  mind  of  man,  where 
civilization  daivns  or  spreads. — In  the 
history  of  civilization  we  can  often  trace 
poetical  agency  where  we  cannot  find  the 
name  of  a  poet.  Thus,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  race,  it  is  beheved  that 
thought  was  comnnmicated  in  a  poetical 
form.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
character  of  the  hterature  of  those  times 
— the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  world's 


most  ancient  book  being  the  most  poet- 
ical. And  if  we  consider  that  knowledge 
was  Hmited  to  a  few  simple  facts  and 
obscure  conjectiu*es,  and  that  language 
was  as  scarce  as  knowledge,  we  may 
readily  conceive  how  they  who  sought  to 
increase  knowledge  must  have  been  forced 
to  the  abundant  use  of  tropes,  figm-es, 
and  all  the  poetical  media  of  thought. 
Poetical  fervours  and  aspirations  being 
common  to  man  in  an  early  stage  of 
mental  development,  they  at  once  dis- 
cover a  universal  susceptibility  in  human 
nature  to  poetical  influence,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  point  out  the  first  agency  to 
be  employed  in  the  advancement  of  civi- 
hzation.  They  are  Nature's  eSbrts  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Poet  where  he  is 
absent,  and  where  she  cannot  well  ad- 
vance without  liim  ;  but  they  are  intended 
no  more  to  set  him  aside,  or  to  lessen  his 
value,  than  the  light  which  chased  away 
primeval  darkness  from  our  world,  and 
served  for  the  work  of  creation,  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  subsequent  need  of 
sun  and  moon  ;  nor  than  the  mist  which 
watered  and  preserved  Eden  while  as  yet 
Adam  was  undistinguished  from  its  dust, 
was  to  supersede  the  needful  labour  of 
man. 

It  wDl,  therefore,  be  our  object  to 
bring  out  the  uuportance,  and  plead  for 
tlie  honours  of  the  Poet,  while  we  dwell 
a  httle  on  tlie  condition  of  the  uncivilized 
mind,  with  the  hope  of  discovering  how 
far  poetry,  regarded  in  the  abstract,  is 
calculated  to  meet  its  wants. 

Civilization  is  the  happy  result  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  does  not 
break  forth  simultaneously  throughout 
the  masses  of  mankind :  it  is  the  work 
of  mind  upon  mind ;  an  influence  ra- 
diating from  individual  minds  of  superior 
power  and  originality,  who  may  derive 
an  impulse  from  Heaven,  or  from  the 
force  of  their  own  energies,  but  all  are 
constrained,  from  the  condition  in  which 
they  find  humanity,  to  work  in  the  same 
way,  and  use  the  same  materials. 

Though   all   the  elements    of  human 
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knowledge  are  received,  by  perception, 
from  the  external  world,  yet  that  know- 
ledge which  is  to  elevate  the  mind  is  not 
gathered  in  a  prepared  state  from  the 
scenes  in  which  man  is  cast :  it  is  that 
which  reason  has  wrovxght  out  of  simpler 
elements,  and  is  of  an  abstract  nature. 
This  knowledge  cannot  be  received  by 
the  taught  in  a  purely  abstract  form,  as 
it  is  possessed  by  the  teacher.  Before  an 
abstract  tliought  can  be  transferred  to 
an  uninformed  mind,  that  mind  must 
find  within  it  all  that  is  necessary  to 
compose  the  thought ;  but  it  has  not 
these  materials  for  abstract  thought,  and 
it  cannot  avail  itself  of  the  materials  of 
the  teacher ;  therefore  it  is  for  the  teacher 
to  give  his  thought  such  an  aspect  as  it 
may  easily  assume,  in  the  mind  he  ad- 
dresses, from  the  materials  with  which  it 
is  furnished.  In  illustration  of  this  fact, 
let  us  suppose  an  intelligent  man  addres- 
sing a  mixed  multitude,  brought  together 
out  of  different  scenes  and  circumstances, 
and  varying  in  intelligence  from  the  most 
erudite  to  the  most  barbarous.  How 
many  different  versions  of  the  speaker's 
address  would  exist  throughout  that 
multitude  !  No  two  of  his  hearers  would 
possess  the  same  copy  of  his  thoughts. 
And  the  reason  of  tliis  would  be,  that 
each  would  have  to  furnish  his  own  ma- 
terials for  tlie  thoughts  addressed  to  him, 
and  each  would  be  differently  provided 
with  such  materials.  In  the  intellis'ent 
hearer  every  element  of  thought  would 
probably  be  at  hand,  and  an  abstraction 
would  be  as  easily  received  as  an  image  ; 
but  in  the  ignorant,  abstract  thoughts 
would  find  no  place,  unless  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination ; 
for  the  knowledge  they  possess,  if  it  de- 
serve the  name,  consistmg  only  of  a  mass 
of  ideas  and  impressions,  crude  as  re- 
ceived through  the  senses,  the  reasoning 
powers,  which  use  other  materials,  must 
necessarily  be  dormant ;  and  the  ima- 
gination, that  power  which  takes  them 
as  they  are,  combines  them  in  the  readiest 
manner  and  with  the  most  unlimited 
freedom,  must  necessarily  be  the  first 
awakened — the  first  available  medium  of 
iustruction. 

This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
children,  iu  whose  dawniag  iatellect  the 


imagmation — that  gay  aurora — a  fair 
array  of  earthly  glories  —  is  first  dis- 
played. What  access  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  child  may  truth  of  any  kind  hope 
to  gain  if  it  present  itself  in  the  form  of 
cold  and  colourless  abstractions  ?  But 
let  truths  and  virtue  take  but  some  fami- 
liar form  from  the  external  world,  so  as 
to  become  mentally  visible,  and  they  may 
enter  the  mind  in  triumphal  procession, 
and  take  up  their  abode  there.  Here  the 
teacher  must  become  a  Poet,  or,  rather, 
the  Poet  must  become  the  teacher. 

As,  therefore,  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Poet  to  discover  these  analogies  between 
ideas  and  notions,  and  to  reason  to  the 
judgment  and  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
pictorial  imagery  of  the  imagination,  and 
as  he  thus  puts  the  mind  in  possession  of 
thoughts,  and  the  heart  in  possession  of 
feelings  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
possess — thoughts  and  feelings  which 
elevate  mind  and  manners,  and  distin- 
guish the  civUized  from  the  barbarous — 
the  world,  for  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
must  be  deeply  indebted  to  poetical 
agency,  and  the  Poet  must  deserve  a 
place  among  the  first  of  its  benefactors. 

2nd.  The  influence  of  the  Poet  per- 
vades society,  and  tejids  to  the  perfecting 
of  civilization. — We  have  been  seeking  to 
establish  the  impoi'tant  fact,  that  poetry 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  uncivilised, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  We  must  now  show  that 
tliePoet  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  still  higher  honours  to  receive. 
Among  the  most  enlightened  of  mankind 
the  influence  of  the  Poet  is  most  power- 
fully manifested  ;  and  the  orightest  and 
most  practical  men  are  generally  the  most 
imbued  with  his  spirit.  The  civilized 
world  is  his  intellectual  kingdom,  and  his 
manner  of  government  resembles  that  of 
the  Statesman  ;  he  has  a  host  of  leading 
minds  under  his  control,  and  these  receive 
his  influences  and  shed  them  on  the  peo- 
ple. We  should  be  entering  a  field  of 
immeasurable  extent,  did  we  attempt  to 
show  how  much  the  great  of  every  age 
have  drawn  from  the  Poets.  Artists, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  historians,  phi- 
lanthropists, religious  teachers  of  every 
age  and  nation,  have  all  glowed  around 
the  Poet,  brightening  ia  his  beams,  and 
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serving  as  satellites  to  reflect  his  light  to 
the  earth.  But  though  the  Poet  works 
through  so  able  an  instrumentality,  he 
looks  beyond  it  for  the  vast  result ;  for 

"  He  has  heartily  designed 
The  benefit  of  broad  mankind  ;" 

and  he  sees,  on  the  dark  plains  of  the 
world  of  mind,  where,  swiftly  clearing 
many  a  wide  area,  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence is  revealing  his  plans  as  they  rise 
into  stately  reality,  within  the  range  of 
■which,  and  on  the  ancient  sites  of  deso- 
lation, he  has  not  only  designed  and 
finished  many  a  fair  structure,  but  even 
amassed  magnificence. 

The  facts  of  history,  if  taken  together, 
will  not  fail  to  confirm  our  plea  for  the 
honours  of  the  Poet.  In  the  ancient 
world  the  power  of  the  Poet  was  such, 
that  every  other  power  which  affected  the 
condition  of  man  was  under  his  control. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  influence 
was  then,  upon  the  whole,  morally  inju- 
rious. Though  it  undoubtedly  elevated 
the  intellect  of  Gri'eece  and  Rome,  it  made 
their  kings  ambitious  of  heix)ic  fame,  and 
taught  the  aspiring  spirits  of  those  times 
that  "  the  field  of  combat  is  the  sphere 
for  men."  Hence  cruel  wars  overspread 
the  world  as  a  flood,  and  nearly  all  that 
the  Poet  had  done  for  the  intellect  of  man 
was  lost  in  the  old  world's  relapse  into 
her  ancient  barbarity.  But  the  ancient 
poets  were  immortal,  and  they  lived  to 
elevate  the  intellects  of  after  ages,  when 
a  moral  power  they  did  not  possess — a 
power  that  came  from  Heaven — possessed 
the  hearts  of  men.  And  now  the  ancient 
poets  serve  in  the  estabUshment  of  a 
civilization  which  rests  on  an  immovable 
basis.  They  serve  both  in  person  and 
by  proxy,  being  traced  in  nearly  all  the 
modern  poets.  "  Homer,"  says  Addison, 
"has  raised  the  imagination  of  every  Poet 
that  has  followed  him."  How  much, 
indeed,  lias  he  done  for  Milton !  and  how 
much  has  Milton  done  for  the  world ! 
"  Yet,  of  all  the  borrowers  from  Plomer," 
says  Johnson,  "  Milton  is  the  least  in- 
debted !"  The  misapplication  of  poetry 
to  the  decoration  of  war  is  an  error  from 
which  the  poets  are  now  recovering ;  and 
the  model  or  general  idea  of  a  Poet, 
which  we  have  endeavoui-ed  to  set  forth, 


is  being  realized  and  perfected  by  the 
rightly-directed  and  philanthi'opic  spu-its 
of  modern  times. 

A  brief  glance  at  yet  another  phase  of 
the  Poet,  and  then  we  shall  place  him  at 
the  side  of  the  Statesman. 

3rd.  By  far  the  most  important  service 
which  the  Poet  renders  to  man  is  that  of 
assisting  his  conceptions  of  spiritual 
things. — Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  all  our  conceptions  of  the  eter- 
nal worlds  ai*e  utterly  erroneous — that  is, 
they  cannot  have  any  resemblance  to  the 
reality.  For,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, all  our  ideas  are  originally  re- 
ceived tlirough  the  senses,  and,  conse- 
quently, our  conceptions  of  spiritual 
existences  are  derived  from  the  world  of 
matter:  and  matter  must  be  altogether 
diiferent  from  spirit,  as  the  latter  comes 
not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses. 
Now,  if  the  unseen  worlds  were  material, 
even  then  our  conceptions  of  them  must 
be  widely  wrong  :  for  the  infinite  change 
they  will  make  in  man's  condition  leaves 
us  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  scale  on  which 
they  are  created.  But  when  we  consider 
them  essentially  diSerent  from  our  pre- 
sent condition,  and  that  they  must  be 
different  that  they  may  be  superior,  and 
fitter  to  last  for  eternity,  there  is  nothing 
left  upon  which  we  can  found  an  analogy, 
or  from  which  to  form  a  true  conception. 

Now,  unless  we  have  some  conception 
of  these  our  rewards  and  punishments, 
they  cannot  serve,  as  they  are  designed 
to  do,  as  motives  of  suflicient  power  to 
regulate  our  conduct.  As,  therefore,  we 
have  no  true  ideas  of  a  spiritual  mode  of 
existence,  it  must  be  right  and  wise  to 
form  the  best  idea  we  may  oi  these  tre- 
mendous objects  of  thought,  fi-om  the 
sublime  or  the  terrible  in  material  nature. 
But,  as  we  are  variously  capacitated  to 
conceive  and  imagine  scenes  and  objects 
that  will  aflect  the  heart,  rouse  the  pas- 
sions, and  stimulate  to  duty,  we  require 
the  aid  of  those  who  are  stored  with  tlie 
noblest  ideas,  and  who  have  the  greatest 
command  over  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  This  aid  the  Poet  supplies  ;  and 
here  he  apj^roaclies  the  climax  of  true 
greatness,  attaining  an  eminence  from 
which  he  regards  the  Statesman  in  the 
dust. 
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If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Legislator,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  we 
have  not  to  unveil  liis  character,  or  trace 
his  influences  through  the  obscure  path- 
ways of  the  mind  ;  we  need  not  seek  to 
correct  any  misconceptions  of  his  im- 
portance in  society,  or  attempt,  as  we 
have  on  behalf  of  the  Poet,  to  vindicate 
his  claims  to  esteem.  His  prominence 
and  adornments  at  once  bespeak  his  im- 
portance, and  at  the  same  time  show  that 
the  share  of  esteem  he  enjoys  can  hardly 
be  less  than  he  merits.  We  may,  there- 
fore, leave  the  comparison,  with  its  issue, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  only  bid- 
ding him  beware  of  imposing  appear- 
ances, lest  his  judgment  be  affected  by 
the  outward  display  of  political  eminence, 
lest  reason  be  drowned  in  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  and  lest,  under  such  in- 


flueiices,  he  should  be  led  to  set  him, 
whose  part,  great  indeed,  it  is  to  guard 
our  persons,  liberties,  and  estates,  in 
higlier  estimation  than  him  who  has 
travelled  creation  around  to  gather  for 
us  the  imperishable  riches  of  the  mind. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  discrimination  dis- 
played by  this  superficial  world,  that 
men,  like  children,  are  prone  to  prefer 
that  species  of  greatness  which  has  most 
of  physical  extent  and  splendour.  Hence 
we  find  the  world  arranging  its  worthies 
in  something  like  the  following  order  : — 
first,  lieroes  ;  next,  statesmen ;  then,  men 
of  genius  ;  last  and  least,  religious  men : 
but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  were 
the  world  less  the  dupe  of  appearances, 
the  order  would  be  reversed — "  the  first 
would  be  last,  and  the  last  first." 

J.  r. 


IS  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  JUST  OR  DESIRABLE  ? 


AFFIRMATIVE   ARTICLE. — I. 


.   It  will  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind 
that,  at  the  present  juncture  such  an  in- 
quii-y  as  this   is  beset  with  difficulties. 
Our  position  in  the  ■world'' s  age  is  a  bad 
one  for  the  inquiry.     Before  the  great 
revolution   burst   over  France  and  the 
whole  of  Europe,  we  might  (as  did  the 
French  philosophers)    have   argued  the 
question  from  given  premises  to  just  and 
admitted  results.     In    a  hundred  years 
hence,  perhaps,  the  deductions  of  reason 
may  be  made  from  the  experience  of  the 
present.     But  we  live  iu  the  age  of  revo- 
lutions.    It    is    the  century  of  political 
wonders.      We   crowd  the   events  of  a 
generation  into  the  history  of  a  day.  We 
are  now  making  the  experiments  in  poli- 
tical science  which  will  be  either  the  land- 
marks or  the  beacons  of  posterity.  There 
is  scarcely   an    opinion   which  does  not 
seek  to  obtain  universal   prevalence ;    a 
creed  which  has   not  its  earnest  propa- 
gators ;  or  a  form  of  government  which 
has  not  been,  in   the   rapid  current  ot 
events,  alternately  established  and  swept 
away. 


This  very  question  of  the  Suffrage  is 
the  one  which  has  convulsed  to  its  centre, 
and  is  stUl  agitating,  European  society. 
It  was  the  Suffrage  which  sent  the  throne 
of  Louis  Philippe  tottering  to  the  dust — 
that  kindled  the  flame  of  revolution, 
which  has  since  contagiously  disseminated 
itself  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  People 
arose  and  demanded  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  Suffrage — kings  refused  and  fell. 
The  dynastic  epoch  seemed  to  have  ended 
by  a  universal  consent,  only,  however,  to 
commence  again  with  increased  chances 
of  duration.  These  events,  however, 
have  given  to  the  question  of  the  Suffrage 
a  startling  reality.  It  is  the  absorbing 
subject  of  the  day.  Kings  consider  it, 
nations  are  engaged  in  discussing  it. 
How  much  of  it  must  we  bestow  ?  is  the 
language  of  the  one — How  much  have  we 
power  to  demand  ?  is  that  of  the  other. 
It  is  the  grand  issue  between  tyrants  and 
their  people.  From  a  purely  speculative 
problem.  Universal  Suffrage  has  inFrance, 
at  least,  become  a  legislative  fact.  It  is 
recognised  by  the  law,  it  is  practised  at 
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the  elections,  and  protected  by  the  ballot- 
box.     It  is  now  on  its  trial  before  the  face 
of  the  -norld.     The  time  for  metaphysi- 
cally theorizing  upon  the  Suffi'age  is  fast 
passing  away,  and  we  shall  be  called  upon 
in  future  to  view  it  in  its  practical  effects 
upon  society.  We  have  to  contend  against 
the  disadvantages  of  a  transition  state. 
We  have  no  ground  on  which  to  stand. 
While  our  experience  is  not  complete,  a 
Mhole  train  of  reasoning  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  occm-rences  of  to-morrow.     The 
idea  of  taking  the  suffrages  of  the  whole 
people  has  ceased  to  belong  to  the  philo- 
sopher ;  it  has   not   yet  been    cordially 
adopted  by  the  statesman.     We  are  in  the 
stage  of  inquiry  ;  and  the  conclusions  at 
which    we   arrive  from    passing   events, 
being  in  part  prophetic  in  their  cliai-acter, 
may  be,  most  likely  will  be,  erroneous. 
We  do  do  not  occupy  the  exalted  position 
of  calm  inquiry  which  will  belong  to  the 
writers  of  futiu-e  times.     We  cannot  see 
the  panorama  which  is  moving  around 
us.     There  are  but  few  of  us  who  do  not 
look  upon  Universal  Suffrage  just  as  it 
affects  oiu-  views  upon  French,  Italian,  or 
English  pohtics.     The  light  may  be  clear 
enough,  but  every  man  will  tint  its  rays 
withhis  own  coloured  glass.  Butalthougli 
we  arc,  in  some  respects,  less  competent 
to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  upon  this 
subject  now  than  in  past  or  future  times, 
it  is  more  imperatively  necessary  that  we 
should  do  so.  It  seems,  by  some  singular 
ordination  of  events,  to  have  fellen  to  our 
lot  to  make  the  practical  trial  of  the  Suf- 
frage Question,  by  which  with  the  gene- 
rality of  the  world  its  merits  will  be  de- 
cided.    How  essential,  then,  is  it  that  we 
should  examine  minutely  the  bearings  of 
the  question  before  we  attempt  to  act ; 
that  we  should,  apart,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  pohtical  influences  sur- 
rounding   us,   view   the   subject    on  its 
inherent  merits,  lest  we  should  rush  into 
the    conflicts    of  parties    with    our  eyes 
blinded  by  prejudice,  and  should  at  last 
unhappily  find  ourselves  to  have  been  the 
inveterate  advocates  of  error!     There  is 
not  a  more  pitiable  and  unworthy  cha- 
racter to  be  imagined  than  the  man  who 
has    so   absorbed    and  wrapped   up  his 
being  in  the  party  passions  of  the  horn-, 
as  never  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  futui-e 


effect  of  measures  and  opinions  upon  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  And  yet  this  is 
a  character  common  in  society.  We  are 
confined  too  much  in  the  leading-strings 
of  party  politicians.  When  we  have  classed 
ourselves  under  the  banner  of  some  poli- 
tical chief,  we  preserve  a  sort  of  unity, 
not  only  by  the  Mberal  concession  of 
things  uidifferent,  but  fi-equently  by  the 
absolute  surrender  of  our  principles. 
How  many  men,  if  they  woidd  isolate 
themselves  for  a  time  from  their  political 
associations,  would  find  that  they  sacri- 
ficed their  principles  to  their  party — had 
placed  themselves  in  pohtical  tutelage  ; 
and,  having  merged- their  right  of  judg- 
ment in  that  of  others,  had,  in  fact,  be- 
stowed their  sanction  upon  measures 
totally  adverse  to  their  own  private  opi- 
nions !  Thus  we  have  the  strange  ano- 
maUes  of  progressive  Conservatism  and 
retrogressive  Liberahsm.  By  this  it  is 
that  we  see  such  strong  inconsistencies 
in  whole  parties — not  the  noble  inconsis- 
tency of  retracted  error,  but  a  constant 
variation  according  to  tlie  movements  of 
the  heads  of  parties.  We  have  of  late 
done  much  to  promote  man's  fi-eedom, 
but  it  yet  remains  to  emancipate  indivi- 
dual opinion.  This  will  only  result  from 
the  determination  to  think  for  ourselves 
— to  reason  to  conclusions  instead  of 
taking  them  for  granted ;  and  then, 
having  formed  our  opinions  with  care,  to 
make  them  the  only  rule  of  our  conduct, 
and  never  to  abandon  them  except  upon 
conviction.  It  was  recently  remarked  by 
an  mdependent  Member  of  Parhament, 
that  although  he  had  been  engaged  in 
public  life  for  forty  years,  and  had  never 
taken  the  sUghtest  care  as  to  the  manner 
of  expressmg  his  opinions,  he  could  defy 
his  enemies  to  point  out  any  inconsis- 
tency of  which,  in  that  long  period,  he 
had  been  guilty.  Knowing  what  his 
principles  were,  and  having  seen  no  rea- 
son to  change  them,  he  had  never  feared 
that  his  conduct  would  be  inconsistent. 
The  best  corrective,  then,  for  the  evils  of 
party  spirit  is  to  bo  found  in  a  rccun'ence 
to  first  truths,  and  a  continual  discussion 
of  the  princijiles  upon  which  our  political 
systems  are  founded.  It  is  by  liberal 
controversy  we  learn  the  argmnents  both 
opposed  to,  and  in  favour  of,  ovu-  own 
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views.  We  are  taught  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  our  opponents,  while  our  own 
articles  of  behef  are  no  longer  supported 
with  the  blind  dogmatism  of  ignorance, 
but  defended  with  the  more  courtly  and 
pohshed  weapons  of  truth  and  argument. 
It  is  in  a  spii'it  of  fair  discussion,  with 
the  earnest  desire  for  the  attainment  of 
truth,  which  is  the  highest  and  only  pro- 
per object  of  all  controversy,  that  we 
approach  the  question  of  Universal  Suf- 
frage ; — having  a  full  remembrance  of  the 
differences  which,  upon  tliis  subject,  have 
agitated  the  most  comprehensive  and 
enhghtened  minds. 

I.  In  the  inquiry,  ^^lether  Universal 
Suffrage  is  just,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  seek  any  intimation  upon  the 
subject  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
natural  laws  which  the  great  Grovernor 
of  the  universe  has  impressed  upon  his 
creation.  Without  seeking  at  all  to  in- 
sist upon  the  conclusions  of  the  sacred 
writings,  in  connexion  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  man,  it  yet  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  relations  which  Providence 
intended  to  subsist  between  his  rational 
and  accountable  creatures.  The  first  fact 
which  we  gather  from  the  natural  history 
of  man  is  liis  universal  equality.  By 
equahty  we  do  not  mean  similarity  of 
physical  advantages  or  mental  powers  : 
still  less  should  we  venture  to  compare 
the  untutored  savage  with  the  powerful 
being  whose  nature  has  received  addi- 
tional lustre  from  the  refinements  of  civi- 
lization. The  equahty  of  which  we  speak 
is  that  which  subsists  in  the  species ;  and 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  minute 
shades  which  always  distinguish  the  va- 
rious members  oi  every  species.  Men  are 
equal — that  is,  they  possess  the  same 
attributes  of  being,  enjoyments  of  sense, 
faculties  and  perceptions  of  the  mind  : 
their  conduct  is  influenced  by  the  same 
motives  ;  their  passions  are  swayed,  and 
their  judgments  are  convinced  in  the 
same  manner.  They  are  capable  of  per- 
forming the  same  mental  and  moral 
actions — and  they  have  all,  in  common, 
the  same  grand  aspirations  of  their  im- 
mortal being.  The  quahties  of  man's 
nature  may  be  modified  by  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  they  universally  exist, 


whatever  may  be  the  degi'ce  of  their  de- 
velopment. It  is  true  men  may  be  pro- 
duced who  appear,  in  almost  every  parti- 
cular, the  perfect  contrasts  of  each  other; 
but  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  argument, 
unless  it  coixld  be  shown  that  different 
circumstances  would  not  have  changed 
their  relative  positions.  Transplant  the 
savage  infant  to  a  civilized  country,  and 
see  how  susceptible  he  is  to  all  the  influ- 
ences which  operate  upon  him.  How 
entirely  his  habits,  character,  and  tastes 
are  fashioned  and  moulded  according  to 
those  of  his  adopted  country  ! — indis- 
putably evincing  that  he  is  the  creatm-e 
of  his  education,  not  of  his  birth.  Thus, 
the  temerity  of  the  chieftain  becomes  the 
tempered  courage  of  the  brave  com- 
mander ;  the  ferocity  of  revenge  is  mel- 
lowed down  into  a  love  of  justice  ;  the 
senseless  love  of  his  tribe  becomes  the 
patriotic  attachment  to  the  institutions 
of  his  Coventry ;  and  his  whole  being 
presents  a  difierent  phase,  not  indeed  as 
to  the  original,  inwrought  qualities  of 
liis  nature,  but  in  the  fonn  and  direction 
which  they  take. 

The  recent  investigations  of  physiolo- 
gists have  fully  proved  that  the  most  de- 
based of  the  human  family  are  capable, 
even  in  their  own  persons,  of  a  great 
amount  of  unprovement.  In  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  men  who  had  for  years  ex- 
isted in  the  practice  of  the  most  criminal 
and  depraved  actions — who  had,  in  the 
violence  of  revenge,  sacrificed,  with  the 
most  remorseless  cruelty,  hundreds  of 
their  enemies ;  and  whose  whole  lives 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  hor- 
ror and  disgust,  have  been  so  changed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  the  com- 
bined influenceof  rehgion  and  civihzation, 
as  to  abandon  aU  then*  vicious  habits, 
and  to  become  in  every  sense  different 
characters.  Thus,  then,  we  see  the  ge- 
neral equality  of  men  exhibited  as  much 
in  their  liabihty  to  improvement  as  to 
deterioration. 

The  equality  of  men  is  presented  to  us 
in  a  still  more  striking  light,  when  we 
institute  a  comparison  between  man  and 
the  lower  orders  of  creation.  We  shaU 
find  that  all  men,  however  diverse  their 
immediate  concUtions,  possess  those  act- 
ing, mental  powers,  which,  for  some  in- 
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scrutable  reason,  have  not  been  bestowed, 
in  anj-thing  like  a  proportionate  degree, 
upon  the  brutes.     Where  the  bounteous 
Author  of  natui'e  has  intended  to  estab- 
hsh  inferiority,  he  has  drawn  the  boun- 
dary-lines so  strongly  and  clearly,  that 
no  room  has  been  left  for  doubt  or  spe- 
culation upon  the  subject.     One  of  the 
first  laws  of  nature  and  revelation  de- 
clares, that  man  is  lord  paramount  over 
all  inferior  creatures  of  the  Divine  hand. 
Without     seeking     presumptuously    to 
assess  the  amount  of  intelligence  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  l3easts,N|hich 
are  said  to  perish,  we  can  at  once  perceive 
that  they  are  destined  to  occupy  a  lower 
position  in  the  scale  of  being  than  man. 
The  capacities  of  man  are  generally  far 
greater  in  physical  power — always  so  in 
reference  to  the  mind.     The  actions  of 
man  are  controlled  by  a  reasoning  power 
which  has  reference  to  their  future  effects ; 
he  has  likewise  the  means  of  conveying 
the  results  of  his  own  mental  labour  to 
the  minds  of  Ids  fellow-men.     From  a 
state  of  utter  helplessness,  man,  by  his 
own  progressive  energies  aloue,  can  sub- 
due nature  to  his  control,  make  the  ele- 
ments the  ministers  to  his  pleasure,  van- 
quish all  the  difficulties  wliich  impede 
his  onward  march,  and  obtain  for  lumself 
all  the  grand  and  imperishable  results  of 
an    advanced    civilization.      Who    that 
contemjDlates     the     stupendous     monu- 
ments of  his  intelligence  and  power, — 
who  that  reflects  upon  the  vast  legacies 
which  human  intellect  left,  thousands  of 
years  since,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  present 
occupants  of  the  world, — who  that  takes 
the  most  cursory  survey  of  the  growth  of 
human  knowledge,  and  the  gradual,  but 
ever-accum mating  prmciple  by  which  it 
has  acquired  its  present  magnitude,  but 
sees  in  tliis  the  title  of  man's  pre-emi- 
nence  over  all  other   creatures  !     Man, 
too,  only  possesses  the  power  of  moral 
direction.      Were  he    to    abdicate    the 
government  of  the  visible  creation,  there 
would  be  neither  order  nor  government 
in  it.     For,  being  the  superior  intelli- 
gence, he  could  never  be  controlled  by 
one   inferior   to    himself,   and   he  must 
either,  therefore,  secure  the  mastery  over 
the  brutes,  or  become  their  prey.     How 
broad  and  distinct,  then,  are  the  deUnea- 


tions  which  indicate  inferiority  when  it 
exists  !  We  have,  however,  no  standard 
by  which  we  can  draw  a  line  of  inequaU- 
zation  between  diiferent  orders  of  men. 
Some  have,  it  is  true,  endeavoured  to 
argue,  from  adventitious  circumstances, 
the  natural  and  fatal  inequahty  of  some 
kinds  of  men.  Man  must  be  equal  or 
unequal.  If  there  is  a  radical  inequahty, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  superior 
race  should  not  render  the  inferior  one 
entirely  subservient  to  its  direction. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  has  been 
attempted ;  and  that  wliite  men  at  one 


time,   and  black  men  at   another,  have 
been  enslaved  on  accoiint  of  their  colour. 
We  have  had,  however,  to  recognise  the 
principle  of  man's  equality  in  the  manu- 
mission of  our  slaves ;  and  in  coimtries 
where  this  act  of  restitutive  justice  has 
been  denied,  we  have  known  the  slaves 
assert  their   equality   by   freeing   them- 
selves   and  punishing   their    oppressors. 
It  is  readily  conceded  that,  by  promoting 
ignorance  and  crime  among  a  class  of 
men,  you  may  produce  an  artificial  ine- 
quality, which,  from  selfish  motives,  you 
may  attribute  to  their  race  or  colour  ;  but 
once  let  intelligence  convey  to  the  muids 
of  these  debased  creatures  a  knowledge 
of  their  power ;  once  awaken  within  them 
the  desire  to  exercise  their  Divine  facul- 
ties ;  raise  them  one  step  above  the  most 
brutish  state   of  degradation,   and  they 
will  dissipate   your  selfish  dreams,  and 
prove  themselves   men  by  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  the  character. 

The  fact  that  almost  every  people  in 
the  world  have  in  turn  exercised  supre- 
macy, and  that  all  nations  have  furnished 
their  quota  of  great  men,  proves  the 
equality  for  which  we  contend.  The 
slaves  of  om*  own  possession  in  the  West 
Indies — considered,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
as  beasts  of  sale,  or  at  best  but  an  mfe- 
rior  order  in  creation — are  now  discharg- 
ing all  the  honourable  duties  of  life  ; 
acting  in  almost  every  capacity  in  wliich 
human  ingenuity  and  talent  are  required; 
daily  acquiring  wealth,  receiving  educa- 
tion, and  gaining  for  themselves,  as  a 
body,  that  exalted  position  which,  but 
for  our  cruelty,  they  would  long  since 
have  possessed.  Tlie  island  of  Hayti, 
inhabited   almost    entirely   by    revolted 
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slaves,  has  produced  men  who  have 
adorned  her  brief  annals — inscribed  for 
themselves  an  honourable  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  and  shown  them- 
selves capable  of  performing  the  most 
important  acts  of  war  and  statesmanship. 
While  the  individual  gifts  of  Providence 
are  different,  yet  they  are  so  justly  and 
abundantly  bestowed  as  to  produce  a 
general  equality.  No  man  can  justly 
deteiTuine  his  fellow-man  to  be  inferior 
to  himself,  since  it  is  not  his  province  to 
determine.  In  some  qualities  one  man 
will  excel,  while  in  others  he  will  be  defi- 
cient. In  a  rude  and  barbarous  state  of 
society,  where  strength  of  body  is  chiefly 
required,  he  will  doubtless  be  esteemed 
the  best  who  possesses  great  physical 
power,  while  the  man  of  rich  intellectual 
endowments  will  be  considered  as  useless, 
and  to  possess,  in  fact,  scarcely  the  quali- 
ties of  manhood.  In  an  age  and  country 
Hke  the  present  we  are  inclined  to  think 
too  little  of  men,  as  such  ;  and,  property 
being  regarded  as  the  cliief  good,  we  ex- 
clude all  those  from  interest  in  the 
government  who  do  not  possess  the 
required  amomit  of  worldly  posses- 
sions. 

It  appears,  then,  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  by  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  and,  of  course,  in  virtue  of  that 
equality,  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of 
i:)olitical  riglit.  It,  then,  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  relations  into  which 
man  enters  in  a  state  of  civil  society  can 
alter  or  invalidate  the  natural  equality 
"we  have  supposed  him  to  possess.  So- 
ciety is  but  a  combination  of  individuals 
for  the  establishment  of  order,  law,  and 
govemament.  The  great  object  of  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  of  all  human 
society,  is  the  happiness  of  man.  How, 
then,  is  the  happiness  or  welfare  of  so- 
ciety to  be  determined  except  by  the 
judgment  of  its  individual  members  ? 
Happiness  is,  itself,  but  the  sensation 
which  is  produced  by  surrounding  objects 
upon  our  minds.  But  if  the  govern- 
ment should  be  the  work  of  a  minority, 
most  likely  the  opinions  of  tlie  unrepre- 
sented majority  will  be  neglected;  and 
the  great  end  of  government,  so  far  as  it 
has  reference  to  them,  will  have  been 
sacrificed.     Society  is  simply  an  agree- 


ment between  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals for  mutual  aid  and  protection. 
Every  man,  no  doubt,  agrees  by  it  to  re- 
sign a  certain  portion  of  the  Uberty  he 
would  have  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Thus  many  acts  which  were  lawful  when 
he  was  his  own  governor,  become  illegal 
and  punishable  when  they  are  done  in  a 
state  of  society.  But  no  one  can  sup- 
pose that  because  all  are  called  upon  to 
relinquish  some  rights  in  order  to  obtain 
civil  advantages,  that  some  should  be 
called  upon  to  give  up  all  the  rights  of 
which  they  were  before  possessed.  So- 
ciety offers  no  greater  blessing  to  one 
man  than  to  another ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  demand  Hberties  from  one 
without  their  corresponding  value,  while 
it  awards  to  another  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  It  is  impossible  almost  to 
suppose  an  individual  agreeing  with  so- 
ciety, to  subject  those  rights,  which  be- 
long to  him  as  a  human  being,  to  restric- 
tion, without  securing  the  power  of 
protecting  the  civil  rights  he  may  acquire. 
The  state  of  nature,  in  which  equality 
reigns  universal,  is  no  doubt  preferable 
to  a  state  of  society  where  that  equahty 
is  destroyed ;  smce  man,  as  long  as  he 
remains  without  the  pale  of  civil  society, 
is  not  precluded  from  entering  some 
community  in  which  lie  will  secure  the 
means  of  protecting  his  rights,  and  be 
placed  upon  an  equality  with  his  fellow- 
citizens.  What  are  the  benefits  of  go- 
vernment, but  security  for  life,  freedom, 
and  pro]5erty  ?  But  the  man  who  has 
no  electoral  existence  may  have  his  liberty 
destroyed,  his  property  confiscated,  or 
his  life  decreed  away,  without  any  power 
to  prevent  it,  except  by  the  extra  legal 
right,  unrecognised  by  society,  of  resis- 
tance to  its  unjust  decrees.  We  find  in 
all  the  ruder  and  more  primitive  forms 
of  society,  that  the  whole  people  are 
joined  in  public  afiairs,  and  in  voting  in 
the  popular  assemblies.  It  is  only  in  a 
more  advanced  period  of  a  nation,  when 
wealth  and  military  power  have  acquired 
influence,  that  true  equality  is  destroyed. 
Then  it  is  that  one  man  becomes  a  hero, 
and  another  a  slave — then  it  is  that  the 
rich  man  bribes  the  poor  to  silence,  while 
his  liberties  are  being  filclied  away  ;  and 
that   the  power  of  legislation   becomes 
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confined  to  the  favoured  few,  and  is 
exercised  bj  them  entu-ely  for  tlieir  own 
benefit.  Man  cannot,  by  his  entrance 
into  society,  forfeit  the  right  which  lie 
once  possessed  of  taking  part  in  the 
government  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men.  But  if,  for  the  temporary  purpose 
of  the  argument,  we  were  to  admit  that 
any  man  could  extinguish,  in  his  own 
person,  every  right  which  he  possessed, 
and  resign  his  liberty  of  action  into  the 
hands  of  another,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  such  a  renunciation  of  his  rights  as 
a  man,  would  reach  liis  posterity.  Should 
one  man  sell  his  own  hberty  and  labour, 
and  bargain  even  for  that  of  his  succes- 
sors, he  would  be  doing  what  he  had  no 
right  and  no  power  to  perform.  For 
every  man  has  a  right  of  judgment  for 
himself ;  and  any  law  or  argument  which 
binds  him  to  servitude  without  his  con- 
sent is  against  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  is  constantly  liable  to  invasion.  No 
one  who  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
British  institutions  would  ever  contend 
that  we  have  a  right,  in  the  most  limited 
sense  of  the  term,  to  give  away  the  liberty 
of  our  childi-en.  For  if  so,  the  present 
occupiers  of  the  world,  although  but  a 
few  hundred  milhons,  would  be  able  to 
sell  mto  slavery  aU  the  fiitvu-e  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  to  the  very  end  of  time.  That 
a  man  has  not  this  power  will  be  almost 
universally  admitted  :  but  if  he  has  not 
the  ability  to  enslave  his  posterity,  how 
has  he  the  power  to  deprive  them  of  civil 
rights  ?  It  is  from  the  same  principle 
that  deprivation  of  civil  rights  and  of 
absolute  slavery  receive  their  sanctions. 
It  will  be  inquii'cd  upon  what  foundation 
the  laws  rest,  if  no  man  is  bound  by  in- 
stitutions to  wliich  he  did  not  consent  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  every  law  remains  in 
force  imtil  repealed  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  those  whom  it  binds.  But  the  law 
■which  deprives  men  of  the  suffrage  does 
not  destroy  that  right  which  subsists  in 
the  person  of  every  man  to  enjoyment  of 
every  civU  right.  Thus  we  deny  the 
right  of  slavery,  but  the  fact  of  slavery 
nevertheless  exists  ;  nor  do  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  system  forfeit  their  right 
to  be  free  by  their  inability  to  assert  that 
freedom.  No  man  would  counsel  a  re- 
bellion of  slaves,  unless  expediency  justi- 


fied it ;  no  one  would  think  it  necessary, 
so  long  as,  in  any  country,  moral  agencies 
can  effect  a  political  purpose,  to  attempt 
to  obtain  it  by  other  instrumentahty. 
Mankind  have,  then,  at  any  moment,  a 
right  to  assert  their  fuU  participation  in 
the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and  their  tem- 
porary endurance  of  a  wrong  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  justification  of  it ;  nor  are 
they  to  be  said  to  delegate  their  rights 
to  the  electors  when  their  consent  has 
never  been  asked,  nor  any  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  their  opinions 
afforded. 

While,  however,  the  original  compact 
upon  which  society  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  shows  the  independent  position 
of  every  man,  and  his  perfect  right  to 
exercise  every  political  privilege ;  yet, 
when  we  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
actual  working  of  government,  we  shaU 
perceive  that,  by  the  social  duties  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform,  it  is  just 
that  he  shoidd  have  the  Suffrage.  The 
primary  duty  which  government  re- 
quires of  every  man  is  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and,  however  opposed  to  his  con- 
ceptions of  justice,  if  he  does  not  sub- 
mit, he  will  be  punished.  In  our  ovsn 
country,  at  the  present  time,  we  have 
one-seventh  man  making  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  remaining  six- 
sevenths  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  pi-e- 
sent  electoral  body  is  a  large  oligarchy, 
carrymg  on  the  government  totally 
iiTespective  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  "It  is  a  mockeiy,"  says  Sir 
Wilham  Jones,  "  to  call  a  man  free 
whom  you  deprive  of  a  voice  in  making 
the  laws  he  is  called  upon  to  obey."  In 
the  effects  of  legislation  alone  there  is 
the  most  perfect  equality  among  the 
different  subjects  of  the  State.  All  men 
are  called  upon  simply  to  obey  the  laws 
for  their  government,  and  this  is  a  duty 
which  one  man  is  deemed  capable  of  per- 
forming as  well  as  another.  If,  then, 
we  deem  a  man  sufficiently  qualified 
always  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
complicated  system  of  legislation  under 
which  countries  far  advanced  in  civihza- 
tion  are  governed,  has  he  not  a  right  to 
determine  whether  those  laws  are  just, 
before  he  is  called  tipon  to  obey  them ; 
or,  at  least,  to  have  the  benefit  of  mak- 
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ing  his  opinion  felt  in  the  councils  of 
his  country  through  the  electoral  urn  ? 
Were  any  system  of  government  to  be 
devised  to  present  in  itself  every  ab- 
surdity, none  could  be  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  than  that  which,  while 
professing  to  rest  its  power  upon  the 
people,  yet  excludes  the  immense  pro- 
portion of  them  from  any  interest  in  it. 
Not  only  is  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  one  which  is  made  obligatory  upon 
every  man,  but  it  is  by  the  contribution 
of  all  that  the  operations  of  government 
are  carried  on.  It  is  true  that  some 
men,  whose  wealth  is  great,  contribute 
more  than  those  whose  means  are  con- 
tracted— that  the  large  millionaire,  or 
the  colossal  landowner,  pays  the  State 
more  than  the  humble  and  toiling  son  of 
labour.  But  it  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  the  one,  in  return,  requires 
greater  protection  from  the  State  thati 
the  other — that  he  has  guarantees  for 
the  jireservation  of  his  property  which 
the  other  has  not.  If  every  man  only 
claimed  from  the  State  protection  for  his 
person,  no  doubt  upon  a  sound  pi-inciple 
of  social  economy,  all  should  be  taxed 
ahke ;  but  if,  besides  the  safety  of  per- 
son, he  requires  the  State  to  insure  the 
security  of  his  property,  it  is  riglit  that 
wealth  sho'old  bear  the  burden  that  it 
creates.  It  is  sufficient,  in  order  to  pei'- 
form  the  duties  of  a  subject,  that  every 
man  should  contribute  according  to  liis 
means.  The  great  wealth  of  govern- 
ments— the  means  of  defence  and  attack 
— the  sinews  of  war — the  powers  of 
patronage,  and  everything  that  con- 
tributes to  the  grandeur  of  a  country,  is 
obtained  from  the  people— is  the  produc- 
tion of  their  industry.  Without  the 
masses — who,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
government  but  that  of  taxation,  are 
overlooked — government  could  not  pro- 
ceed for  a  day.  The  large  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  wealthy,  is  but  a,^.  a 
feather  in  the  balance,  compared  to  that 
contributed  by  the  working  orders  of  the 
community,  many  of  whom  are  without 
any  electoral  power.  Every  man  should 
surely  be  the  trustee  of  his  own  funds  : 
no  one  should  have  his  money  taken 
from  him  without  giving  him  some 
power  to  see  that  it  is  well  expended ; — 


since  the  coercion  to  pav  money  to  which 
in  no  way  he  has  given  his  consent,  is  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property,  as 
much  as  would  be  the  alienation,  to  the 
public  service,  of  a  nobleman's  estate,  or 
a  merchant's  fortune. 

The  natural  effect  of  rendermg  amen- 
able to  taxation  those  not  admitted  to 
representation  is,  that  the  rich  pay  less, 
and  the  poor  and  the  unrepresented 
more,  of  the  pubUc  taxes  than  their  fair 
share.  The  first  principle  of  political 
economy  is  violated  :  and  the  struggling 
masses  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
taxation  which  belongs,  properly,  to  the 
wealth  of  those  who,  unfortunately  for 
the  community,  are  the  makers  of  the 
laws.  When  you  deprive  a  man  of  the 
means  of  looking  after  his  own  property, 
you  leave  its  disposal  to  the  caprice  and 
avarice  of  -others,  who  will  have  but 
little  motive  to  protect  it.  We  aU  know 
the  history  of  the  probate  and  legacy 
duty  in  England,  by  which  the  smallest 
pittances  of  industry  are  subjected  to  a 
heavy  tax,  while  the  most  colossal  landed 
estates  are  exempt.  The  income  tax  in 
England  shows  the  same  tendency  to 
reheve  the  property  of  the  legislator, 
and  to  subject  that  of  the  general  com- 
munity to  taxation.  In  England,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
degree  of  regard  and  moderation  has 
been  shown  in  the  imposition  of  taxes 
upon  the  unrepresented ;  but  this  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger that  would  ensue  in  trifling  with  the 
national  patience  beyond  a  certam  point. 
In  France  this  power  was  not  exercised 
so  moderately  ;  and  the  sta'^^e  of  extreme 
and  desperate  poverty  into  which  the 
people  were  plunged  by  the  exactions  of 
the  Court  system,  is  thus  described  by 
M.  Thiers  (in  such  a  case  an  impartial 
judge),  as  one  of  the  great  superinduc- 
ing causes  of  the  Revolution. 

"  Burdens,"  he  says,  "  pressed  upon 
one  class  alone.  The  nobility  and  clergy 
possessed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  lands  ; 
the  other  third,  held  by  the  commons, 
paid  taxes  to  the  king,  a  multitude  of 
feudal  dues  to  the  nobility,  and  tithes  to 
the  clergy.  Articles  of  consumption, 
being  heavily  taxed,  were  enhanced  in 
price,  and  injuriously  affected  the  people. 
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The  burgher  class,  industrious,  enUght- 
ened,  enriching  the  kingdom  by  indus- 
trial labours,  and  illustrating  it  by  emi- 
nent talents,  possessed  none  of  those 
immunities  to  which  it  had  so  undoubted 
a  right." 

It  was  the  refusal  of  the  French 
people,  during  the  year  1848,  to  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  a  corrupt  sys- 
tem, that  led  first  to  the  demand  for  the 


Suffrage,  and  afterwards  to   the  entire 
change  of  government.* 

Having  shown  that  Universal  SuiFrage 
is  just,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in 
another  paper  that  it  is  desirable.   Eilo. 

•  The  govei-nment  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  war 
expenses,  cost  the  nation  move  than  Napoleon's 
government  alter  the  Russian  invasion ;  and  in 
civil  expenses,  amoiuited  to  three  times  as  much. 
The  taxes  paid  by  the  electors  were  less  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  conuibutions  levied  on  the 
people. 


NEaATIYE     ARTICLE. — I. 


From  the  time  when  the  biped,  man, 
was  created  to  occupy  this  sublunary 
sphere,  there  have  ever  sprung  from  his 
prolific  loins  certain  over-wise  and  ego- 
tistical individuals,  whose  existence  has 
being  spent  m  trying  to  persuade  their 
less  highly-gifted  companions,  that  it 
was  their  honom-ed  lot  to  make  known  a 
panacea  for  all  their  ills.  Antiquity, 
with  its  hoarse,  but  much  despised  voice, 
proclaims  how  zealously  certain  men — 
*' philosophers"  (?) — propounded  dog- 
mas which,  they  said,  if  acted  upon, 
would  not  fail  to  make  all  men  happy. 
IBut  alas !  in  the  days  of  old,  as  in  these 
modern  times,  man  was  an  imbelieving 
animal;  he  would  never  be  persuaded 
that  one  of  his  fellow-men  could  have 
within  him  a  concentration  of  all  the 
■wisdom  requisite  to  re-adjust  all  the 
physical  and  moral  elements  which  dis- 
tress the  progeny  of  Adam.  But  still 
quackery  has  ever  been  a  staple  com- 
modity since  man  left  Paradise.  There 
have  been  moral,  medical,  and  political 
quacks.  But  it  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose to  write  a  paper  upon  quacks ; 
though  we  shall  select  one  of  the  nume- 
rous oifspring  of  that  fruitful  family  as 
the  subject  of  our  present  cogitations. 

Universal  Suffrage  is  a  splendid  and 
Tare  specimen  of  pohtical  quackery :  as 
such,  it  is  our  determination  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  consider  it.  Having, 
then,  boldly  avowed  to  friend  and  foe, 
our  opinion  of  Universal  Suffrage,  and 
further,  confessing  that  we  believe  its 
advocates  to  be  nothing  more  than  poli- 
tical quacks,  we  shah  proceed  to  give 
a  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  com- 
pelled us  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion. 

The  first  thing  that  convinces  us  that 


Universal  Suffrage  is  quackery,  is  the 
fact  that  it  promises  more  than  it  can 
perform.  Those  wlio  make  it  their 
watch-word  and  battle-ciy,  tell  us  that 
it  would  make  legislation  perfect;  that 
it  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all 
species  of  tyranny  ;  tliat  it  would  re- 
dress all  social  and  political  grievances  : 
in  a  word,  that  it  would,  as  by  the  magi- 
cian's wand,  transform  the  whole  social 
aspect  of  our  land,  giving  food  to  the 
hungry,  clothes  to  tlie  naked,  and  an 
abundance  of  employment  to  the  indus- 
trious classes.  We  have  heard  certain 
orators  declare,  that  all  which  now  afflicts 
the  people  of  this  realm  could  be  plainly 
traced  to  the  want  of  this  immaculate 
law.  Common-sense  says,  Universal 
Suffrage  promises  far  more  than  it  can 
perform  :  hence  its  quackery. 

The  second  reason  why  we  consider 
Universal  Suffrage  to  be  quackery  is, 
the  simple  and  plain  fact,  that  it  is  a 
physical  impossibihty.  While  England 
remains  an  empire  such  as  it  now  is, 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  her 
sons  will  ever  be  unable  to  use  the  suf- 
frage. The  oceans  and  seas  of  every 
clime  are  white  with  the  sails  of  laden 
barks,  the  property  of  this  realm  :  those 
barks  contain  thousands  of  men,  whom 
circumstances  wiU  ever  prevent  from 
recording  their  vote ;  and  why,  we  ask, 
should  all  the  rest  of  England's  sons 
send  a  representative  to  the  legislatm-e 
of  this  land,  while  the  sailor  is  left 
totally  unrepresented  ?  No  law  can  be 
passed  which  will  enable  every  English- 
man to  use  the  privilege  of  a  vote.  Uni- 
versal Suffrage  is,  then,  impossible. 

The  third  reason  why  we  conclude 
Universal  Suffrage  to  be  quackery  is  the 
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fact,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Enghshmen  to  whom  such  a 
boon  would  be  a  curse,  instead  of  a 
blessing.  As  man  is  too  often  circum- 
stanced in  this  world,  it  becomes  a 
charity  to  deprive  him  of  certain  privi- 
leges,which,  when  abstractedly  considered, 
are  every  man's  right.  Common-sense 
has  long  ago  declared  that  it  is  right  to 
prevent  a  madman  from  doing  what  he 
likes  with  his  own.  Once  prove  a  man 
insane,  and  his  goods  and  chattels,  and 
his  own  person  even,  are  handed  over  to 
the  safe  keeping  of  some  more  prudent 
person.  Wisdom  teaches  us  not  to 
allow  maniacs  the  use  of  weapons,  as 
well  for  their  own  good  as  ours  :  it  also 
teaches  us  not  to  place  the  young  and 
the  ill-formed  in  such  situations  as  shall 
expose  them  to  sudden  temptation  and 
unknown  danger.  A  blind  horse  re- 
quires a  skilful  and  watchful  rider.  But 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Universal 
Suffrage?  Man  learns  to  mfer  from 
analogy.  If,  therefore,  he  finds  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  right,  and  yet  take  from 
another  certain  privileges,  he  learns  to 
believe  that  political  privileges  may  be 
rightly  withheld  from  those  who  cannot 
make  a  right  use  of  them.  England, 
we  assert,  contains  thousands,  yea,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  who,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  legislate  for  themselves, 
would  soon  deprive  each  other  of  the 
few  remaining  comforts  they  enjoy. 
What  laws  would  the  ignorant  think  it 
right  to  demand  of  the  lawmakers  of 
their  own  choice  ?  The  whispers  of 
"  equahty"  we  sometimes  hear  echo  an 
answer.  These  poor,  ignorant  creatures 
would  have  aU  classes  placed  upon  a 
level  with  themselves,  and,  to  use  their 
own  words,  have  an  equal  distribution  of 
aU  property — thinking  that  such  a  crisis 
would  make  them  unchangeably  happy. 
Now  we  ask,  in  all  sincerity,  whether  the 
franchise  in  the  hands  of  such  would  be 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  ?  We  believe  that 
the  wisdom  which  prohibits  hberty  to 
the  madman,  denies  the  suffrage  to  this 
class  of  individuals. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  "equality"  men 
who  are  unfit  to  receive  the  franchise ; 
those  who  are  ignorant,  those  who  think 
by  proxy,  never  ought  to  be  permitted 


to  enjoy  it.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  bestow 
a  precious  jewel  upon  a  being  who  can 
have  no  idea  of  its  worth  ?  And  yet. 
Universal  Suffrage  would  fain  persuade 
us  that  the  fool,  because  an  Englishman, 
ought  to  have  a  vote.  The  drunkard, 
the  man  who  ruins  his  family  to  gratify 
a  depraved  appetite,  cannot  morally 
claim  a  right  to  take  part  in  framing 
the  laws  which  are  to  regulate  a  great 
empire.  But  Universal  Suffrage  would 
enfranchise  all  that  host  of  English 
drunkards,  who  would  gladly  vote  for 
the  man  who  could  give  them  the  most 
beer.  Bribery  with  drink  sends  even 
now  far  too  many  improper  persons  into 
the  legislative  haU :  but  who  would  say 
that  the  nximber  would  not  be  tenfold 
under  a  system  of  Universal  Suffrage  ? 
The  present  system  of  the  Suffrage 
affords  far  too  easy  an  opportunity  for 
the  ignorant  and  the  vile  to  take  a  part 
in  the  government  of  the  land,  to  think 
of  widening  its  gates  in  those  quarters. 

What  right  can  a  man  possess  to  send 
another  to  legislate  upon  a  given  set  of 
questions,  the  bearing  of  wliich  he  is 
entirely  ignorant  of?  We  always  thought 
that  proficiency  was  the  only  thmg 
which  gave  a  man  the  right  to  claim 
a  privilege.  Prove  a  man  unfit,  and 
who  will  dare  to  say  he  still  possesses  a 
right  ? 

England,  unfortunately  for  her  pros- 
perity, expends  annually  half  a  million 
of  money  upon  convicts  alone.  These 
convicts  spring  from  a  great  mass  of 
oiu-  countrymen,  who  hve  solely  by  put- 
ting their  hands  into  other  people's 
pockets.  Now,  is  it  advisable  to  offer 
the  elective  franchise  to  this  motley  crew? 
Should  we  say  to  that  class  which  is 
now  so  hberal  in  its  supply  of  useless 
labovirers  to  our  dock-yards  and  arsenals, 
"  My  friends !  you  are  Enghshmen.  You 
have  proved  yourselves  friends  of  the 
State,  and  well  worthy  of  a  vote ;  here 
is  the  franchise  ;  send  as  your  represen- 
tative a  Dick  Turpin,  to  promulgate 
your  own  peculiar  opinions  in  the  coun- 
cil-chamber of  our  common  land  ?" 
These  individuals,  who  have  "  no  abiding 
city ;"  who  plunder  here  to-day  and 
there  to-morrow,  according  to  the  Solon- 
like wisdom  of  Universal  Suffrage,  ought 
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to  receive  without  delay  the  privilege  to 
vote !  Was  there  ever  wisdom  so  trans- 
cendent as  this  ?  Because  the  present 
law  unhappily  shuts  out  sonae  well-de- 
serving men,  we  must  open  the  gate  wide 
and  admit  all.  So  says  the  wisdom  of 
this  essence  of  pohtical  quackery. 

Wise  laws  can  only  be  framed  by  wise 
men,  and  wise  men  will  not  enter  St. 
Stephen's  unless  they  are  sent.  They 
will  not  be  sent  while  tlieir  selection  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  de- 
praved. If  we  wish  to  know  the  cha- 
racter of  a  constituency,  we  judge  by 
that  of  their  member.  Find  us  a  free, 
an  intelligent  and  enUghtened  consti- 
tuency, and  we  will  show  you,  as  their 
representative,  a  man  of  worth,  and  a 
man  of  sense.  We  do  not  intend  to 
mention  names ;  we  only  hint  :  look, 
and  see. 

Universal  Suffrage  arrogates  for  itself 
the  selection  of  none  but  the  honest, 
enlightened,  and  free,  to  represent  the 
nation  m  Pai'hament.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  this  assumption,  England  pre- 
sents an  array  of  stubborn  facts,  which, 
with  stentorian  voice,  assert  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  with  Universal 
Suffrage,  such  a  tlung  is  impossible. 

As  are  the  electors,  so  will  always  be 
the  elected.  If,  then,  England  contains 
a  vast  number  who  are  ignorant,  be- 
sotted, anarchical,  and  dishonest,  how  is 
it  possible  that  Universal  Suffrage  could 
give  us  a  pure  House  of  Commons  ? 
We  know,  from  a  peep  at  Paris,  what 
Universal  Suffrage  can  do  towards  re- 
fining a  nation's  legislative  hall :  and 
when  we  set  about  purifying  oiu*  own  it 
must  be  by  a  widely  different  process. 

To  hear  some  talk,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  imagine  that  the  act  of  fram- 
ing just  and  equal  laws  was  as  easy  a 
thing  as  the  process  of  taking  our  daily 
me^ls.  To  be  born  an  Englishman  is, 
with  many,  a  sufficient  reason  why  they 
should  be  qualified  to  legislate.  But  we 
dissent  from  any  such  ihogical  conclu- 
sions. We  hold  that  nothing  but  cha- 
racter and  intelligence  can  give  a  man  a 
claim  to  take  the  least  part  in  the 
government  of  this  land.  We  have  had 
many  specimens  of  the  ability  of  mush- 
room  legislators,    and    we    are  free   to 


admit  that  we  would  rather  Uve  subject 
to  the  laws  of  a  tuise  despot,  than  the 
ready-made  laws  of  some  of  your  popular 
legislators.  Law  making  is  a  science 
requiring  the  profoundest  application. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  overturn  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  country,  but  a  very  difficult 
one  to  raise  a  solid  fabric  ujion  their 
ruins.  The  people  of  France  have,  as 
often  as  any,  tried  their  hands  at  this 
strange  work.  They  are  undoubtedly  a 
great,  glorious,  and  free  jjeople  !  (free  ?) 
How  many  codes  of  law  have  they  not 
abolished  at  one  fell  swoop  ?  But  how 
stand  matters  with  them  after  aU  their 
ingenious  contrivances  ?  To  uphold 
their  tottering  state,  they  have  but  lately 
passed  a  law  which  virtually  nullifies  the 
law  which  created  those  that  passed  it. 
So  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  legislate,  and  so 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  a  com- 
munity is  Universal  Suffrage,  according 
to  the  united  opinions  of  a  vast  majority 
of  those  French  law-makers  who  are 
elected  by  it. 

Those,  then,  who  are  fighting  in  favour 
of  Universal  Suffrage,  are  fighting  for  a 
victory  which  wiU  place  the  honesty,  the 
intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  the  property 
of  this  realm  at  the  mercy  of  the  anar- 
chist, the  dishonest,  the  licentious,  and 
the  ignorant.  In  all  elections,  the  ma- 
jority rule.  We  affirm  that,  in  England, 
the  classes  we  have  last  named  form  a 
considerable  majority.  How  can  we, 
knowing  this,  put  pen  to  paper  in  favour 
of  so  suicidal  a  measure  ?  We  ask 
those  who  advocate  its  claims  not  to 
be  caught  with  its  speciousness,  but  to 
examine  it  m  aU  its  consequences,  to 
reflect  upon  the  classes  to  whom  it  will 
entrust  a  power  for  evil,  who  show,  by 
their  present  actions,  that  they  will  not 
choose  the  good.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  Englislunen  were  geuerallj  iutel- 
hgent,  honest,  and  fi'ee,  then  we  -n'ould 
not  say  one  word  against  Universal  Suf- 
frage ;  but  while  vice  holds  such  a 
prominent  station  in  the  land,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  lift  up  om*  voice  to  prevent 
tlie  passing  of  such  an  outrageous  and 
iU-judged  law. 

It  is  quite  a  specious  argument  to 
advance  concerning  Universal  Suffrage, 
that  it  is  every  EugUshman's  birthright. 
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There  are  many  things  which,  abstract- 
edly considered,  are  every  Enghshman's 
birthright.  Liberty  is  a  birthright  all 
can  claim,  but  it  is  not  a  right  all  are 
allowed  to  enjoy.  That  iron-handed 
despot,  law,  says  to  the  felon,  You  are 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  your  birthright 
whUe  you  cannot  keep  your  hands  out 
of  your  neighbour's  pocket.  A  man's 
own  conduct  often  deprives  him  of 
many  things  he  vrould  otherwise  enjoy ; 
so  it  must  ever  be  with  regard  to  the 
Suffrage.  Some  test  must  be  adminis- 
tered to  prevent  those  who  are  unfit 
from  becoming  the  possessors  of  so  mo- 
mentous a  privilege.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
determine,  on  this  occasion,  what  that 
should  be.  We  simply  say,  that  is  the 
best  which  excludes  the  greatest  number 
of  rogues,  and  admits  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  honest,  intelligent  men. 

Universal   Suffrage    is    quackery,    be- 
cause it  is  wrong  in  pi-inciple.     It  con- 
founds   virtue    with    vice,    setting   the 
rogue  upon  the   same   pinnacle  as   the 
honest  man,  and  telling  the  worst  cha- 
racters that  their  conduct  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient reason  why  they   should  be   ex- 
chided  fi'om  a  voice  in  the  government 
of  the  State.     Universal  Suffrage  opens 
the  portals    of  anarchy  and  desolation, 
telling  the  fierce  passions  of  the  lawless 
and  profane    that   they  have    a  perfect 
right  to  enjoy  for  themselves  their  own 
peculiar  tastes  and  pleasures,  and  that  j 
to  keep  them  within  decent  bounds  is  ' 
tyranny  and  despotism.     It  is    unjust, ! 
inasmuch  as  it  tells  the  lawless  that,  if  i 
they  can  only  obtain  a  majority,  they ! 
may   place    themselves    above   all    law,  j 
because,  forsooth,  tlie  franchise  is  every 
Enghshman's  birthright !     It  shows  the 
anarchist   how  he   may  destroy  all   the 
time-honoured  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try, making  the  wealthy  man,  the  com- 
mercial man,  and  the  honest  artisan  to 
be   dependent   upon    the   will  and   the 
wild    caprice    of   an   ignorant    and   de- 
praved majority.     We  might  enumerate 
many  more  of  the  foUies  of  Universal 


Suffrage,  if  we  were  to  quote  from  the  page 
of  history,  but  the  foregoing  may  suffice. 
Condemning,  as  we  do,  this  chimera, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  that 
the  existing  law  is  worthy  of  our  land. 
We  are  free  to  admit,  that  if  we  had 
the  power  to  act,  we  would  make  great 
alterations  in  the  electoral  franchise. 
We  should  strive  to  exclude  thousands 
who  prostitute  their  privilege,  and  ad- 
mit thousands  who,  under  tlie  present 
law,  are  excluded.  But,  if  our  choice 
were  between  Universal  Suffrage  and 
the  present,  we  boldly  affirm  that  we 
should  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  ex- 
claim, "By  all  means,  retain  the  pre- 
sent." We  know  tliat  a  very  ill  use 
is  made  of  the  franchise  in  many  parts 
of  this  realm,  and  that  thousands  who 
are  governed  without  possessing  a  vote, 
would  use  it  more  wisely  than  many  do 
who  have  it.  Still,  Universal  Suffrage 
would  only  swell  the  ranks  of  the  former, 
while  it  would  add  very  little  strength 
to  the  latter.  We,  therefore,  feel  con- 
tent to  await  with  patience  the  working 
of  wise  and  practical  reform,  being  well 
assured  that  as  the  community  advances 
in  intelligence  and  honest  worth,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  our  rulers  to  with- 
hold from  the  deserving  the  right  to 
vote.  But  never,  we  trust,  will  our  aid 
be  lent  to  that  cause  wliich,  in  its 
impatience  to  get  justice  for  the  few, 
would  indisci'iminately  bestow  a  sacred 
privilege  upon  the  virtuous  and  the  vile. 
Universal  intelligence,  and  universal 
worth,  will  bring  Universal  Suffrage ; 
but  so  long  as  these  are  wanting.  Uni- 
versal Suffrage  would  put  it  into  the 
power  of  might  always  to  overcome 
right.  Such  being  our  sincere  convic- 
tion, we  ask  all  rational  Englishmen 
to  consider  well  their  doings,  and,  above 
all,  never  to  let  their  minds  be  carried 
away  by  "  ad  captandum  speeches"  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  Englishmen,  as 
Englishmen  can  ever  obtain  their  rights 
when  they  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive and  esteem  them.  W'.  T. 


What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  the  mind. 
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NEGATIVE     KEPLY. 


As  one  of  the  openers  of  this  im- 
portant debate,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  at  its  conclusion, 
regretting  only  that  space  will  not  allow 
me  to  notice  the  opinions  advanced, 
so  fully  as  I  coidd  wish.  I  think  the 
subject  has  been  weU  treated  on  both 
sides,  and  that  the  various  arguments 
have  been  advanced  with  an  ability  and 
force  at  once  creditable  to  the  writers, 
and  worthy  of  the  solemnity  and  interest 
of  the  question  at  issue.  Pope  has  truly 
observed,  that  "  A  man  ought  never  to 
be  ashamed  to  own  he  was  in  the  wrong;" 
which  is  just  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  "  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  lie  was 
yesterday."  Agreeing,  as  I  do,  with  the 
proposition  hei'e  advanced,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  bigotry  or  pre- 
judice when  I  say  that,  although  per- 
fectly ready  to  alter  my  views  as  soon  as 
their  fallacy  has  been  demonstrated,  I 
have  not  yet  seen  good  or  suiBcicnt 
reason  for  changing  them  on  the  subject 
now  before  us. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  defended 
Capital  Punishments  on  three  grounds, 
all  of  which  have  been  taken  up  by  one 
or  other  of  the  writers  on  the  opjjositc 
side ;    yet   I   could   have    wished   that, 
in  accordance  with  the  commonly-recog- 
nised   laws    of   debate,   not    only    my 
general  positions,  but  the  various  argu- 
ments by  which  these  were  supported, 
had  been  met  and  answered.     The  first 
reason   I   gave    in    advocacy    of  death 
punishments   was,  tliat    they    are    com- 
manded by  God.     Now,  although  I  do 
not  consider   this   to    be    the  princijxd 
argument  for  their  continuance,  yet,   I 
think  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  conse- 
quence, and  it  is  one  I  am  not  disposed 
to  rehnquish,   until   it    be   proved   that  : 
the  sentence  of  Scriptvire  on  wliich  it  is 
based,  is  not  wliat  I  have  held  it  to  be  ; 
namely,  a  most  distinct,  impressive,  and 
enduring  commandment.      L.  S.  has  at- 
tempted  to  refute  the  argument,  with 


what    success    the   reader    may   judge. 
After  some   other  remarks  on  the  sen- 
tence, "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  he  says, 
"  It    seems    designed    as    a    prohibition 
against  man  taking  the  life,  and  eating 
the  flesh  of  his  fellow-man ;  and  many 
critics   regard  it  as   predicting  the  evd 
that  would  follow  from   such  a  course 
rather  than    enjoining   it."      Who   the 
"  eminent  critics"  in  question  may  be,  I 
'  know  not,  but  if  their  eminence  results 
from  their  having  held  such  opinions  as 
this,  I  am  afraid  it  rests  upon  a  very  sandy 
,  foundation.     C.  W.,  Jun.,  has  also  gone 
over  the   Scriptural  argument   at   con- 
siderable  length,  and  has    shown  what 
interpretations  might  be   put  upon  the 
sentence  above  quoted,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  he  has  shaken  in  the  least  the  mean- 
ing commonly  attached  to   this  Divine 
injunction.     Ho   also  cites    the  piinish-i 
ment  inflicted  on  Cain  for  the  murder  ofj 
his  brother,  as  evmcing  a  contradiction' 
of  the  command ;   but,  apai-t  from  the 
fact   that  this   event   took   place  many 
centuries     before     the     command    was 
given,    the    circumstances    of   the    case 
are   in   all   respects    so    singular  as   to 
preclude   it   from   being    considered   in 
the   light   of   an    example.      BeUeving, 
however,  that  on  such  matters  as  this 
complete  unanimity  is   not  probable,  I 
will   leave    religious,    and   take    secular 
grounds,  considering,  as  I  do,  that  the 
jjropriety  of  death  punishments  can  be 
sufHciently    upheld    on    principles     of 
justicte  and  necessity.    The  former  point 
L.  S.  boldly  disputes.     He  would  liave 
us  admit  that  "  punishment  should  be 
cither  reformatory  or  preventive."    This 
doctrine   I   cannot   agree   with.       Lay- 
ing aside  all  considerations  of  reforma- 
tion, necessity,  or  expediency,  there  is 
an    abstract  principle  of  justice   which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  ever  be  recognized 
in  dealing  with  offences  committed   by 
one   man    against    another,    or   against 
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society  at  large.  C.  W.  has  also  adopted 
a  singular  groundwork :  and  in  neither 
of  his  papers  does  he  admit  the  principle 
of  justice  at  all,  and  far  less  does  he 
assign  it  that  position  to  which  we  con- 
sider it  entitled ;  namely,  the  great 
primary  motive  for  punishments  or  re- 
wards, and  indeed  for  the  regulation  of 
all  deahngs  between  man  and  man.  We 
utterly  repudiate  the  idea  of  vindictive- 
ness.  This  is  7iot  justice.  As  I  re- 
marked before,  the  spirit  of  vindictive- 
ness  is  completely  at  variance  with  the 
adnunistration  of  justice ;  as  much  op- 
posed to  it  as  vice  is  opposed  to  virtue  ; 
but  while  holding  that  revenge  is  among 
the  blackest  of  human  vices,  I  contend 
tliat  pure  and  impartial  justice  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues.  Let  it  be  proved, 
then,  that  death  for  murder  is  a  just 
penalty,  and  we  have  estabhshed  a  strong 
ground  for  its  continuance.  Nay,  more, 
let  the  justice  of  Capital  Punishments 
be  demonstrated,  and  we  may  argue 
with  safety  their  defensibility  in  other 
respects  ;  for  what  is  good  in  principle, 
cannot  be  altogether  bad  in  practice. 
I  think  we  have  already  showji  that 
the  punishment  of  death  for  mm-der  is 
in  accordance  with  justice; — at  least  our 
arguments  on  this  point  have  neither 
been  refuted  nor  opposed;  and  since 
imprisonment  or  transportation  is  con- 
sidered a  just  punishment  for  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  property, 
it  would  be  strange  to  assert  that  a 
wilful  outrage  against  human  life,  con- 
stituting as  it  does  a  crime  of  infinitely 
greater  magnitude,  requires  no  greater 
punishment.  Regretting  the  hmited 
space  allotted  to  me,  I  now  turn  to  the 
remaining  part  of  the  subject  —  the 
necessity  of  death  punishments  as  pre- 
ventive of  crime.  C.  W.  gives  some 
very  excellent  statistics,  to  show  that  a 
great  number  of  offences  have  diminished 
in  frequency  since  they  ceased  to  be 
attended  with  the  penalty  of  death. 
But  does  C.  W.  mean  to  infer  that 
they  have  so  diminished  because  milder, 
and  infinitely  mure  just,  penalties  have 
been  adopted  ?  These  offences  have 
become  less  numerous,  not  on  this  ac- 
count, but  because  of  the  greater  difli- 
culties  attending  their  commission,  owing 


to  the  more  efllcient  means  which  have 
been  put  in  operation  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  property.  L.  S.  denies  that 
death  punishments  are  preventive  ;  and 
tells  us  that  "  as  an  example  to  others, 
they  have  utterly  failed,"  but  I  look  in 
vain  for  any  proof  of  tliis  assertion.  It  is 
true,  they  have  not  prevented  wilful  mur- 
der in  many  cases,  but,  as  I  have  already 
said,  are  we  not  justified  in  believing  that 
they  have  prevented  it  in  many  more 
cases,  of  which  we  have  no  cognizance  ? 
There  is,  however,  as  both  of  the  writers 
on  the  other  side  have  observed,  one  ob- 
ject of  punishment  which  that  of  death 
fails  to  answer,  viz.,  the  reformation  of 
the  offender  ;  and  so  far  I  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  C.  W.  But  when  he  says, 
"Were  a  milder  and  more  humane  sys- 
tem of  piuiishment  adopted,  the  crimhial 
could  be  made  to  employ  his  time  (while 
yet  under  punishment)  profitably,  and 
thus  contribute,  at  least  partially,  to  the 
support  of  those  whom  he  had  injured," 
I  totally  dissent  from  such  a  proposition. 
It  would  be  an  additional  pang  to  the 
heart-broken  widow,  or  the  sorrowing 
orphans,  did  they  receive  subsistence  from 
the  individual  whose  ruthless  hand  had 
deprived  them  of  theh'  natural  protector. 
I  intended  to  have  entered  into  other 
points  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
more  particularly  to  have  reviewed  C.W.'s 
argument  as  to  the  judicial  right  to  take 
away  hfe,  but  space  forbids,  and  I  hasten 
to  conclude.  I  am  glad  to  observe  that 
we  are  all  of  one  mind  in  denouncing  j??{i- 
lic  executions ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  J. 
P.  when  he  says,  "It  is  the  pubUcity  of 
executions  that  has  marred  then*  influ- 
ence." That  executions,  whether  pubhc 
or  private,  are  painful  and  revolting 
scenes,  T  readily  admit ;  and  I  wish  I 
could  believe  that  the  state  of  society  was 
such  as  to  justify  and  demand  then*  dis- 
continuance. Indeed,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  experiment  made.  And  were  the  re- 
sult such  as  the  opponents  of  death  pun- 
ishment anticipate— though  my  opinion 
of  the  justice  of  the  punishment  might 
remain  imchanged — I  should  rejoice  to 
tliink  that  I  had  been  mistaken  in  be- 
lieving it  to  be  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  most  heinous  crime  wliich 
can  degrade  human  nature.    0.  C.  M. 
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AEFIEMATITE     EEPLY. 


We  cannot  conceive  of  any  position 
j  more  worthy  of  laudable  ambition  than 
j  that  occupied  by  the  opener  of  an  ira- 
iportant  debate,  when,  after  his  opponents 
hare  expended  all  then*  force  against  his 
reasoning,  he  sits  down  to  reply,  strong 
jn  the  conscious  justice  of  his  cause, 
iwithout  a  doubt  to  darken  his  mind,  or  a 
fear  to  trouble  his  heart.  Shall  we  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  vanity,  if  we 
lay  claim  to  this  position,  as  one  which 
we  believe  belongs  to  us  on  the  present 
occasion  ?  In  this  result  we  rejoice,  be- 
cause it  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
the  strength  and  justice  of  the  principles 
by  which  not  merely  the  interest  of  our 
fellow-men  is  aifected,  but  on  which  the 
hfe  or  death  of  some  is  dependent.  But 
some  of  om"  readers  may  dispute  our 
claims,  and  think  that  the  arguments, 
brought  forward  by  the  friends  who  have 
so  ably  taken  the  opposite  side,  are  un- 
answerable; we  therefore  solicit  a  little 
space  for  their  consideration. 

1st.  There  is  the  theological  argument. 
This  we  believe  has  great  weight  witli 
many  excellent  individuals,  who,  but  for 
it,  would  be  numbered  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Capital  Punishments  ;  and  yet 
how  inadequate  are  its  premises — a  single 
passage  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  upon 
the  pui'port  of  wliich  learned  men  are  not 
agreed  !  The  commandments  respecting 
death  punishments  given  to  the  Jews 
are  not  binding  upon  us,  for  we  are  "  not 
under  the  law  but  under  grace;"  and  the 
passage  before  referred  to  —  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed" — is,  with  much  reason, 
thought  to  be  a  prophecy,  and  not  a 
command.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  understood 
lileralhj  as  a  command  in  every  case  of 
blood-shedding ;  for  in  what  way  could 
the  punishment  be  inflicted,  seeing  ^hat 
we  should  be  as  much  bound  to  avenge 
the  death  of  the  executed  upon  the 
executioner,  as  that  of  the  murdered  upon 
the  murderer  ?  For  if  this,  as  a  literal 
law,  means  anything,  it  means  this — 
that  every  murder,  whether  perpetrated 
by  the  i^ublic  executioner  or  by  the  mid- 
niglit  assassin,  forms  a  shrine  at  which 


another  human  sacrifice  must  be  offered ; 
so  that  we  might  go  on  in  a  progressive 
series — murder  and  retribution,  retribu- 
tion and  murder,  ad  infiniium.  The 
treatment  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  and 
the  sparing  of  his  hfe  by  the  Almighty 
himself,  must  surely  have  a  significance ; 
and  the  conduct  of  our  Divine  Master  on 
the  cross,  where  he  prayed  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  murderers,  cannot  be  un- 
worthy of  our  imitation.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  put  away  all  prejudice,  and  go 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  try  to  leani 
the  spirit  which  it  inculcates.  And  if  we 
do  err,  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
and  not  on  that  of  severity  or  revenge. 

2nd.  We  have  the  judicial  argument 
in  favour  of  Capital  Punishments  ;  and 
this  branches  off  first  in  the  dii'ection  of 
justice,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  expe- 
diency. And  what  is  imderstood  by 
justice  ?  C.  C.  M.  quotes  Barclay  as 
saying  that  "  It  is  the  virtue  whereby  we 
give  every  one  his  due,  inflict  punish- 
ment on  those  who  deserve  it ;"  and  he 
tliitiks  that  "  according  to  this  definition, 
to  put  a  man  to  death  for  murder  is  an 
mstance  of  as  true  and  impartial  justice 
as  our  laws  can  render." 

While  this  definition  is  fresh  upon  our 
memory,   we  prefer  consulting  another, 
and  a  higlier  authority,  and  we  find  it 
written,    "  Ye   have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth  ;  but  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye 
resist  not   evil."     "Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  cuiseyou,dogood  tothem 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  lor  them  which 
despitefidl^'  use  you,  and  persecute  you  ; 
that  ye   may  be   the   children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."     The  spirit  of  this,  and  of  everyij 
precept  of  our  Lord,  is,  "  Do  unto  othersv 
as  ye  would  that  they  shovdd  do  unto-.; 
you  ;"  the  spirit  of  the  prmciples  which  ': 
C.  C.  M.  advocates  is.  Do  unto  others  , 
as  they  have  done  unto  you.  * 

With  such  opinions  as  tliese,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  our  friend  admitting, 
in  the  same  paragraph,  that  "  we  must 
temper  the  decrees   of  judgment   with 
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mercy  ;"  yes,  with  that  mercy  for  which 
we  plead. 

W.  D.  also  considers  that  justice 
demands  the  continuance  of  these  punish- 
ments ;  and  why  ?  Because  "  the  crimi- 
nal must  suffer  more  than  he  inflicted,  in 
order  to  meet  the  claims  of  justice."  But 
he  sees  that  this  is  impossible  in  the  case 
before  us,  and  he  asks,  "  Is  the  murderer 
to  go  free  ? "  Certainly  not.  No  such 
thought  ever  entered  the  mind,  much 
less  ever  found  expression  with  the 
tongue.  The  first  object  of  the  criminal 
law  ought  to  be  the  reformation  of  the 
offender,  not  his  death  ; — 

"  To  repress  his  power 
Of  doing  wrong,  tbat  so  his  luture  life 
Miglit  remedy  the  evils  of  the  past, 
Aiid  beiielit  mankind. " 

The  opinion  so  ably  expressed  by  J.  F., 
that  simple  retribution  appears  to  be  the 
object  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
God,  we  will  not  attempt  to  controvert, 
presuming  that,  if  his  point  were  estab- 
lished, it  would  not  be  a  precedent  for 
us ;  for  we  remember  who  has  said, 
"Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay." 

Seeing,  then,  that  Capital  Punishments 
are  not  enjoined  by  Scripture,  that  they 
are  not  called  for  by  justice,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  inquire.  Whether  they 
be  necessary  for  the  security  of  society  ? 
If  they  were,  the  long  experiment  which 
has  been  made  with  them  woidd  prove 
conclusive.  Vice  would  have  been  seen 
decreasmg,  and  the  people  becoming 
more  moral  and  virtuous  at  each  execu- 
tion. But  the  very  reverse  of  this  has 
been  the  case.     Unclasp  the  ponderous 


tomes  of  history — read  the  records  of 
by-gone  days — read  of 

"  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damieu's  bed  of  steel ;" 

the  blazing  pile,  and  the  shrUl,  horrid 
shrieks  of  tortured  victims  ;  the  gib- 
betted  felon  festering  in  the  putrid  blast ; 
the  scaffold  saturated  with  human  gore; 
and  ten  thousand  other  atrocities  that 
have  made  "  e'en  angels  weep ;"  and 
you  wdl  find  that  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries where  Capital  Punishments  have 
been  the  most  frequent,  crime  has  raged 
the  fiercest. 

The  statistics  which  have  been  brought 
forward  must,  we  think,  be  conclusive  on 
this  point.  Our  opponents  seek  to  break 
then*  force  by  asserting  that  the  ^'■pub- 
licity of  executions  has  marred  their  in- 
fluence," while  it  is  plain  that  it  can  only 
have  made  their  influence  more  evident. 
That  which  strikes  the  eye  makes  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  than 
that  which  merely  falls  upon  the  ear ; 
and  if  the  effect  of  private  executions 
would  be  good,  the  effect  of  public  execu- 
tions would  be  much  more  so.  Secresy 
may  diminish  the  influence  of  a  deed, 
but  it  can  never  change  its  nature  or  its 
tendency.  The  advocates  of  Capital 
Punishments  who  now  admit  that  pubhc 
executions  do  harm,  thus  give  up  one 
of  the  principal  arguments  previously 
brought  forward  in  their  favour — viz., 
their  preventive  influence  —  and  they 
leave  them  to  rest  upon  those  arguments 
which  we  have  ah'cady  examined,  and  we 
think  demohshed.  L.  S. 
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THE  ART  OP  SPEAKING.— No.  V. 

THE    PASSIONS    EXPLAINED    AND    EXEMPLIFIED. 

15.  Geiee  is  a  combination  of  Anxiety,  Anguish,  and  Vexation — which  emotions 
of  the  mind  the  student  is  recommended  to  study.  Grief  is  the  pain  of  mind 
produced  by  loss,  misfortime,  injury,  or  evils  of  any  kind  ;  sorrow;  regret;  in  short, 
the  sense  is  pressure  or  oppression.  Grief,  sudden  and  violent,  manifests  itself  by 
sometimes  beating  the  head,  often  by  rending  the  garments,  tearing  the  hair; 
peeping    or    screaming   aloud,   stamping   with    the   feet,   repeatedly  Hfting   the 
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eyes  to  heaven;  hurrying  to  and  fro,  running  distractedly,  or  fainting  away, 
sometimes  without  recovery.  Sometimes  violent  grief  produces  a  torpid,  sullen 
silence,  resembling  total  apathy.  It  may  be  exemplified  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways, 
which  precludes  us  from  giving  adequate  examples.  However,  we  subjoin  a  few 
lines  of  illustration : — 

"  I  wept  to  see  the  visionary  man, 
And  whilst  my  trance  continued,  thus  began  : 
O  light  of  Trojan  •  and  support  of  Troy, 
Thy  lather's  champion,  and  thy  country's  joy ! 
O  long  expected  by  thy  friends  !     From  whence 
Art  thou  so  late  return'd  to  our  defence  ? 
Alas  1  what  wounds  are  these  ?    What  new  disgrace 
Deforms  the  manly  features  of  thy  face?" 

16.  Melancholy  is  a  fixed  grief,  a  gloomy  state  of  the  mind,  depression  of  spirits 
induced  by  grief;  it  is  sedentary ;  that  is,  of  some  continuance,  or  habitual ;  motion- 
less. It  is  generally  expressed  by  the  falling  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  the  paleness  of 
the  Hps,  the  eyes  half  shut  and  cast  downwards,  the  eyehds  livid  and  swollen,  with 
tears  trickling  silently  do-svn,  wliicli  often  remain  imwiped;  together  with  a 
total  inattention  to  everything  passing  around.  Words,  if  any,  are  few,  and  those 
dragged  out  rather  than  spoken  :  the  accents  inaudible  and  interrupted,  with  heavy- 
sighs  breaking  into  the  middle  of  words  and  sentences. 

17.  Despair. — This  passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind  is  often  attempted  to  be 
manifested  in  the  pulpit,  but  frequently  egregiously  misrepresented.  In  a  con- 
demned criminal,  and  also  in  one  who  is  persuaded  that  he  has  lost  aU  hopes 
of  salvation,  despair  draws  the  eyebrows  downward,  bringing  contortions  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  such  as  darken  the  forehead  ;  the  eyes  roll  frightfully  around ; 
the  mouth  opens  towards  the  ears  ;  the  sufferer  bites  the  lips  ;  the  nostrils  widen, 
and  the  unfortunate  recipient  ferociously  gnashes  with  the  teeth.  The  heart  is  too 
stupidly  hardened  to  allow  any  2")rofusion  of  tears  to  flow  ;  nevertheless  the  eyeballs 
will  be  reddened  and  inflamed  hke  those  of  a  rabid  animal.  The  distracted 
head  hangs  down  upon  the  heaving  breast.  The  arms  are  bended  at  the  elbows, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fist  is  hard  clenched  ;  with  inflated  veins  and  swelled 
muscles,  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  becomes  hvid  ;  while  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
patient  is  strained  and  violently  agitated ;  words  are  not  very  frequent,  but 
groans  are  uttered,  which  do  not  fail  to  exhibit  inexpressible  inward  torture.  If 
feelings  find  utterance,  tlie  words  are  very  few,  interrupted,  and  expressed  with  a 
sullen,  eager  bitterness  ;  the  tone  of  voice  is  sometimes  loud  and  fm-ious.  A  speaker 
cannot  overact  this  passion,  as  it  frequently  leads  to  distraction,  and  too  often  to 
self-destruction.  As  this  passion  is  a  mixture  oi  fear,  afprehenmon,  and  horror, 
we  shall  direct  the  student  to  study  the  examples  and  illustrations  of  those 
emotions. 

18.  Fear  is  to  be  in  apprehension  of  evil ;  to  feel  anxious  on  account  of 
some  anticipated  evil.  When  violent  or  sudden,  it  causes  the  eyes  and  mouth  to 
open  wide  simultaneously,  by  which  means  the  eyebrows  are  drawn  downward, 
giving  the  countenance  a  bewildered  appearance ;    the  face  is  pale ;  the   elbows 

*  "  O  light  of  Trojan,"  S/'c,  to  be  spoken  with  open  anns  as  in  the  action  of  welcoming.  The 
above  is  a  quotation  from  Dryden's  Virgil,  lines  365— 57ti,  in  his  second  ^Eneid. 
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recede  parallel  with  the  side,  and  the  shoulder-bones  come  in  contact ;  the  hands 

are   open,    and   hfted   up   to  the  height  of  the  breast,   so  that   the  palms  face 

the  dreaded  object,  as  shields  to  oppose  it.     One  of  the  feet  is  drawn  behind  the 

other,  so  that  the  body  seems  shrinking  from  the  danger,  and  the  whole  attitude  of 

the  body  represents   a  posture  for  flight.     The  heart  palpitates  hurriedly,  and 

the  inspiration  of  the  breath  is  short  and  quiet,  while,  in  fact,  the  whole  body  is 

thrown  into  a  universal  tremour.     The  voice  is  tremulous,  the  sentences  are  short, 

and   the   meaning  confused   and  incoherent.       "When   the    danger   is   imminent, 

the  timorous   person   will   shriek,  without  any  articulate  sound  of  words,  and 

sometimes  irrecoverably  confounds  the  understanding,  causing  faintings,  which  are 

often  productive  of  death. 

"  The  Trojan  strikes  the  skies, 
Then  Jove  from  Idas  top  his  hoi  ror  spreads  ; 
The  clouds  burst  dreadful  o'er  the  Grecian  heads: — 
Thick  lightnings  dash  ;  the  mutterina  thunder  rolls, 
Their  strength  he  withers,  and  uumans  their  souls. 
Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire, 
The  god  iu  terrors,  and  the  skies  on  tire." 


THE  USE  OF  BOOKS. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Professor 
Watts,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  to  a  literary  society  in  Birmingham,  and  from  the 
interest  with  which  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  regard  the  subject,  we  have  been 
induced  thus  to  present  it  to  their  attention  : — 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  value  of  anything  may  be  determined  by  the  attitudes 
and  positions  you  can  place  it  in  ;  and,  secondly,  in  how  many  different  aspects 
you  may  regard  it.  If  we  judge  by  these  rules,  man  must  be  a  very  important 
being.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  compare  man  with  an  oyster — you  may  say  some 
things  of  the  latter,  but  many  more  of  the  former.  In  how  many  various  attitudes 
may  man  be  regarded  ?  Look  at  him  in  his  position  in  creation  ;  view  him 
nationally,  physically,  and  professionally.  View  man  in  connection  with  his 
habits  of  thought  and  study ;  and,  to  lower  the  circle,  look  at  him  in  relation  to 
books,  and  there  we  have  the  book-buyer,  the  book-seller,  the  book-maker,  the 
book-printer,  the  book-binder,  &c.  It  is  my  object  to-night  to  show  the  connection 
of  man  with  books,  and  to  give  a  few  hints  that  may  assist  in  their  selection  and 
right  use. 

1. — The  selection  of  books.  I  remember  reading  a  letter  of  Dr.  Doddridge's,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  liis  favourite  authors  as  personal  friends  ;  and  such  is  their  true 
character.  It  has  been  said,  that  "  writing  is  speaking  at  a  distance,  and  reading 
hearing  at  a  distance  ;"  if  our  friends  are  far  away,  they  may  communicate  with 
us  by  letter  as  a  substitute  for  personal  intercourse.  Books  perform  the  part  of 
friends  to  us.  Some  friends  we  go  to  for  assistance  in  the  necessary  purposes  of 
life,  others  because  of  their  refinement  of  manners  and  interesting  conversation,  and 
others,  again,  because  of  their  cheerfidness  of  disposition ;  and  so  it  is  with  books. 
First  class  books  are  those  which  will  be  of  service  to  us  with  respect  to  the  neces- 
sary purposes  of  life.     And  here  we  must  first  mention  the  Bible,  which  is  designed 
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to  prepare  us  for  the  life  to  come.  With  respect  to  other  rehgious  books,  those  are 
most  valuable  which  tend  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  Then  there  are  those  books  which  belong  to  our  professions,  but  to 
these  I  need  only  refer.  There  are  some  books  which  are  necessary  for  us  as  men — 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

A  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  very  important.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  the 
advertisement  of  a  book  bearing  the  singidar  title  of  "  The  House  I  Live  in  ;" — it 
means  our  body.  We  ought  to  know  something  about  that,  not  merely  that  we 
may  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  but  also  that  we  may  riglitly  use 
the  creature,  and  not  pervert  it  from  the  purposes  for  which  God  gave  it  being.  I 
wish  we  had  more  books  on  this  subject,  popularly  written.  Dr.  Carpenter's  work 
on  Animal  Physiology  deserves  honourable  mention. 

It  has  been  said  that  Logic  is  a  subject  with  which  all  should  be  acquainted,  and 
certainly  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  you.  Among  other  important  subjects  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  science.  It  is  desu'able  that  you  should  know  some- 
tliing  about  the  earth  on  which  you  live,  and  something  about  this  country  as  well 
as  other  lands.  The  knowledge  of  political  geography  is  important  in  tliis  day, 
when  every  one  reads  the  newspaper,  but  physical  geography  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Eising  a  step  higher,  we  form  an  acquaintance  with  natural  liistory,  which 
is  full  of  interest  to  all.  I  consider  these  subjects  to  belong  to  the  higher  class, 
which  no  one  ought  to  neglect. 

I  come  now  to  books  which  admit  of  a  large  amount  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
"  hterary  element."  Many  of  these  refer  to  history,  with  which,  as  a  lower  species, 
biography  is  connected.  History  has  been  described  as  "  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples  ;"  much,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian.  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole  disregarded  all  history,  and  when  he  wished  his  History  brought 
to  him,  he  would  say,  "  Bring  me  my  har,"  and  certainly  many  historians  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  their  veracity.  Perhaps  the  history  which  comes  nearest  to 
ourselves  is  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  to  this  we  should  give  attention. 
Hume's  History  is  beautifully  written,  but  is  very  partial  in  its  statements,  and  very 
defective  in  not  exliibiting  its  evidence.  Smollett's  is  sprightly,  but  has  too  much 
of  the  dash  and  sketchiness  of  the  newspaper  style.  Su'  James  Mackintosh's  history 
is  a  work  well  begun,  though  marked  by  all  the  qualities  of  the  lawyer.  Next  to 
the  history  of  England  is  that  of  France,  the  most  celebrated  writer  on  which  is 
Bossuct ;  but  the  principal  works  in  French  on  this  subject  cannot  properly  be 
called  histories,  but  memoirs,  jaersonal  histories,  or  contributions  to  history. 
Passing  by  ancient  history,  I  come  now  to  speak  of  poetry.  There  ai-e  few  minds 
not  capable  of  receiving  refinement  from  poetry,  and  to  impart  this,  and  not  instruc- 
tion, is  its  great  object.  There  are  few  first-rate  didactic  poems.  True,  we  have 
Akeuside's  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  and  Ainnstrong's  "  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,"  but  it  is  only  in  a  secondary  way  that  the  main  characteristics  of  poetry 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  them.  The  true  use  of  poetry  has  been  described  by 
De  Quincy  as  pi-oducing  "  the  consciousness  of  power."  I  think  it  does  us  g  od 
only  when  it  causes  us  to  feel  that  we  are  better  for  it,  that  our  thoughts  are  nobler 
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and  our  aspirations  purer.  The  poetry  of  the  affections  appeals  to  all,  and  is 
appre(;iated  by  all.  The  highest  kind  of  poetry  has  in  it  so  much  of  the  imaginative 
as  to  be  creative,  and  to  arouse  in  those  minds  which  are  imbued  with  it  the  faculty 
of  creating  images,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  do. 

Books  are  distinguished  fi-oni  each  other  not  only  by  the  subjects  on  which  they 
treat,  but  by  their  quality.  There  are  thi-ee  kinds  of  bad  books  which  I  would  have 
you  leave  untouched — 1st,  Those  which  are  immoral  in  their  tendency  ;  2nd,  Those 
which  would  lessen  our  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God ;  and  3rd,  Those  which  are 
characterised  by  a  false  style. 

II.  We  have  now  briefly  to  consider  the  right  use  of  books.  I  suppose  you  all 
to  have  a  small  library  of  your  own,  and  a  large  one  to  which  you  have  access. 
First,  you  must  proportion  the  amount  of  any  particular  class  of  reading  to  the 
time  you  have  at  command.  If  you  have  httle  time  for  reading,  a  greater  part 
shoidd  be  given  to  books  calculated  to  improve  the  mind,  but  if  you  have  a  greater 
amount  of  time  you  may  read,  with  a  feeling  of  propriety,  books  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  amuse  and  cultivate  the  nund.  But  the  question  may  be  put.  How  should 
I  read  ?  Bead  with  attention — with  great  attention  at  first.  I  recommend  you, 
if  you  would  read  with  profit,  to  read  with  a  pen  in  your  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  down  anything  that  may  sti'ike  you.  It  is  weU  to  have  a  common-place 
book  by  your  side,  for  the  purpose  of  making  extracts.  An  index  rerum,  as  recom- 
mended by  Todd,  will  be  of  much  service  to  you  ;  it  will  aid  in  fixing  in  your 
memory  the  tilings  which  first  strike  you.  Making  analyses  of  books  is  very 
useful,  the  only  condition  being  that  you  should  use  this  method  with  good  books, 
and  not  with  worthless  ones.  Another  unproving  method  is  that  recommended  by 
Dr.  D  wight, — namely,  to  read  what  is  well  written,  lay  it  by,  and  afterwards  to 
endeavour  to  re-write  it  from  memory,  and  compare  what  you  have  written  with 
your  author.  First  efforts  should  be  short  ones  ;  and  if  you  fail  in  them,  do  not 
be  discouraged — the  man  wlio  has  never  failed  has  never  succeeded.  I  do  not 
recommend  late  reading,  because  it  is  important  that  you  should  preserve  your 
eyes  ;  early  reading  is  much  better — it  is  good  for  the  whole  body  as  well  as  the 
eyes.  If  now  and  then  you  read  in  an  evenmg,  do  so  with  the  intention  of  putting 
down  what  you  can  remember  of  it  in  the  morning.  I  strongly  recommend  those 
who  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  expressing  themselves  well,  according  to  good  models, 
to  adopt  this  plan,  they  will  find  it  very  serviceable  to  them. 
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Peetious  to  our  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  the  desultory  remarks  which 
we  are  about  to  present  to  his  notice  on  the  subject  of  "  Study,"  it  may  not  be  con- 
sidered altogether  out  of  place  shoTild  we  attempt  to  preface  them  by  a  few  words 
on  what  is  meant  by,  or  implied  in  that  term.  There  is  a  common  phrase  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  which  we  consider  as  exactly  comprehended  in,  or  synony- 
mous with  the  word  Study  :  viz.,  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest."  Such 
■we  conceive  to  be  in  their  very  order,  and  that,  too,  with  metaphysical  accuracy 
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the  constituent  elements  of  that  idea.     But  having  thus  given  a  prosaic  definition, 

we  are  ahnost  tempted  to  quote  a  brilliant  explanatory  passage  in  Bailey's  "Festus," 

•which,  to   our  mind,  admirably  conveys   the   characteristic   qualities — industry, 

assiduity,  order,  aspu'ativeness,  and  mind-excitabUity — which  we  consider  as  the 

universal  marks  of  the  true  student.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  to 

whom  our  hints  are  at  present  addressed  can  adequately  fiU  up  the  portrait  of 

student-life  therein  depicted,  but  the  spirit  of  it  must  be  felt  and  acted  upon  by 

every  one  who  is  deeply  penetrated  with  the  desire  to  know.     We  find  we  cannot 

resist  the  temptation,  and  therefore  the  beauty  and  aptness  of  the  extract  must  be 

our  apology  for  so  lengthy  a  quotation  : — 

"  All  mankind  are  students.     How  to  live 
And  how  to  die,  forms  the  preat  lesson  still. 
I  know  what  study  is  ;  it  is  to  toil 
Hard,  through  the  hours  of  the  sad  midnight  watch, 
At  tasks  which  seem  a  >ystemalic  curse, 
And  course  of  bootless  penance.     Night  by  uight 
To  trace  one's  thought  as  if  on  iron  leaves, 
And  sorrowful  as  though  it  were  the  mode 
And  date  of  death  we  wrote  on  our  own  tombs  ; 
Wring  a  slight  sleep  out  of  the  much,  and  see 
The  selfsame  moon  which  lit  us  to  our  rest ; 
Her  place  scarce  changed  fierceptibly  in  heaven. 
Now  light  us  to  renewal  of  our  toils. 

Fruit  soon  comes 
And  more  than  all  our  trouble  pays  us — powers  ; 
So  that  wejoy  we  have  endured  so  much ; 
That  not  lor  nothing  we  have  sUved,  and  slain 
Ourselves  almost.     And  more  it  is  to  strive 
To  biing  the  mind  up  to  one  s  own  esteem  : 
*  •  •  It  is  to  think 

While  thought  is  standing  lliick  upon  the  brain 
As  dew  upon  the  brow — for  thought  is  brain-sweat — 
And  gathering  thick  and  dark,  like  storms  in  summer, 
Until,  convulsed,  condensed  in  lightning  sport, 
It  plays  upon  tlie  heavens  of  the  mind — 

Opens  the  liemisphereJ  abysses  here,  ' 

And  we  become  revealers  to  ourselves." 

— Festus. 

Having  thus  remarked  on  the  definition  of  our  term,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  that  we  do  not  wisli  our  student  to  be  a  mere  bookworm— learned  in 
other  men's  opinions,  in  the  facts  which  they  have  gathered,  and  the  conclusions 
they  deduce  from  them.  We  wish  to  inoculate  our  readers  with  the  truth  that 
mere  reading  is  not  study,  it  is  but  the  food  of  thought,  and  that,  too,  of  an  arti- 
ficial kind.  T/iii}kinff  is  the  grand  generic  idea,  the  sine  qua  non  of  study.  Every 
thing  should  be  unto  us  as  a  book.  When  night  has  set  her  silver  lamp  far  vip  in 
heaven's  blue  subhmity,  and  spreads  her  star-studded  curtain  over  sleep-indulging 
mortals,  then  should  the  student's  anxious  eye  seek  from  the  heavenly  orbs  them- 
selves their  evidence  to  astronomic  truth.  Each  httle  herb  which  grows  high  on 
the  mountain's  top  or  in  the  tangled  wilderness,  each  flower  which  blooms  in  garden 
bed,  in  forest  deptli,  or  on  the  plain  which  sleeps  beneath  the  "  witcliery  of  the  soft 
blue  sky,"  should  whisper  in  our  ear  of  Botany.  "  The  spring-water  welling  its 
way  through  flowers,"  the  winding  river  hurrymg  on  so  dancmgly  into  the  all- 
absorbing  sea — the  sea  itself,  with  its  foam-crested  waves,  should  be  interrogated 
for  their  wisdom.      The  rocks  contain  witliin  their  rugged  breasts,  and  exposed 
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upon  tlieii"  thunder-splintered  or  volcano-reft  sides,  most  marvellous  tales  of  worlds 
wliich  bloomed  in  times  pre-Adamite  ;  and  even  the  tiny  pebble  or  the  many-lined 
shell  which  strew  the  ocean's  edge,  can  teach  some  lessons  man  were  wise  to  learn. 
Then  there  are  the  changing  seasons,  with  all  their  vicissitudes  and  all  their  multi- 
plied series  of  causes  and  effects.  The  habits,  peculiarities,  and  forms  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  from  the  polype  or  "  the  cricket  on  the  hearth"  to  the  mail-ribbed  cayman, 
the  strong-hided  rliinoceros,  or  the  probosced  elephant.  The  tornado,  the  hurri- 
cane, and  the  simoom ;  the  ice-sheeted  ocean,  the  snow-peaked  mountain,  the 
geyser,  the  volcano,  and  the  earthquake  ;  the  fire-flashing  electric  bolt,  the  borealic 
lights,  and  the  unimaginably  distant  nebulae,  are  all  ready  to  instruct  us.  Yea, 
vast  creation's  wide  space-filling  domain,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  or  the  telescope 
extend,  and  minute  as  the  microscope  can  bring  before  our  gaze,  is  filled  with  know- 
ledge and  replete  with  wisdom.  But  all  this  is  not  to  be  gathered  up  and  lioarded 
for  mere  curiosity-gratification  ;  it  must  be  applied  to  some  useful  puqDOse,  else  is 
the  great  purpose  of  study  unaccomphshed.  Hence  it  is  that  each  new  knowledge- 
attainment  has  resulted  ultimately  in  some  beneficial  measure  for  the  race ;  as 
Franklin's  electrical  experiments.  Black's  discovery  of  latent  heat.  Watt's  steam- 
engine,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  gutta-percha.  Nature  is  anxious  to  reveal  herself 
and  her  secrets  for  our  use,  while  at  the  same  time  each  mental  exertion  increases 
our  mental  power. 

"  Crescit  enim  cum  amplitudine  rerum  vis  ingenii."  • 

Hint  1st — Strive  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  your  own  mental  nature. 

Self-knowledge  is  of  all  study  the  most  important,  though  perhaps  that  which  is 
most  seldom  engaged  in.  It  is  the  root  from  which  all  really  successful  study 
should  take  its  rise.  By  it  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  our  aptitudes,  our  capacities,  and 
our  deficiencies.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  gratify  these  aptitudes,  to  exert  our  capa- 
cities, and — what  is  of  even  gi'eater  importance — supply  oiu'  deficiencies,  and  make 
up  the  wants  of  our  mentality.  This  latter  is  an  important  consideration  :  it  has 
been  too  much  the  custom  to  educate  only  on  the  side  of  our  tastes  and  capacities. 
This  is  unfair  treatment  of  the  mind.  Is  it  because  one  eye  is  blinded  that  no 
means  should  be  employed  to  couch  it  and  "  make  it  whole  even  as  the  other  ? " 
Why  should  we  keep  the  mind  thus  cultivated  one-sidedly,  thus  lame,  thus  imper- 
fectioned  ?  As  each  facidty  is  in  activity,  and  each  activity  exercised  is  a  pleasure- 
producer,  it  follows  that  we  lose  those  mental  joys  which  he  within  our  reach. 
Tliis  mind-knowledge  which  we  desiderate  for  the  self-instructionist,  is  to  be 
acquired  by  meditation,  by  watchfiilness,  by  the  careful  observance  of  what  passes 
through  liis  mind  in  the  hours  of  thought,  by  an  earnest  exertion  of  attention  and 
consciousness  to  discover  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  individuality.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  all  properly  conducted  education,  of  all  mental  independence,  of  all 
originality  of  thought,  and  therefore  it  is  of  too  great  iiiiportance  to  be  neglected 
by  the  truly  ardent  student ;  and  by  student  here  we  do  not  only  mean  one  whose 

•  For  the  strength  of  the  mental  faculties  increases  with  the  greatness  of  the  things  which  exercise 
them. 
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whole  time  is  spent  in  acquiring  wisdom,  but  any  one  who  thinkingly  employs  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  the  elevation  of  his  nature,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  higher  tastes  and  sensibilities  with  which  he  is  endowed. 

Hint  2nd. — Endeavoiu-  to  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  nature,  object,  and  uses 
of  each  study. 

A  general  idea  of  the  nature,  object,  and  uses  of  any  study  must  be  of  great 
advantage  in  showing  the  mind  how  much  it  may  do  for  its  gratification,  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  views,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Without  this  we  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  engage  in  any  study  with 
that  energy,  ardour,  and  intensity  which  is  necessary  as  the  complement  of  our 
ideal  of  what  true  study  is.  Unless  we  enter  upon  it  with  that  mental  appreciation 
which  stimulates  the  mind  to  diligence  by  ofiering  an  object  to  its  hopes  and  inspi- 
rations, and  promising  to  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  desires,  we  shall  never 
pursue  any  study  with  that  eagerness  and  avidity,  that  yearning  anxiety  to  know, 
that  invincibility  of  resolution,  and  indefatigabihty  of  exertion  which  are  the  fore- 
rimners  and  the  earnests  of  success. 

Hint  3rd.— Let  every  study  be  pursued  in  a  thorough-going  and  persevermg 
manner. 

Nothing  is,  perhaps,  more  common  among  young  men  who  are  desirous  of 
improving  themselves  than  that  which  has  been  aptly  designated  "  mental  dissipa- 
tion ;"  a  disposition  wliich  inchnes  them  to  change  the  subject  of  their  study 
frequently,  to  hurry  on  from  one  science  to  another  before  any  definite  progress 
has    been  or  can  be  made ;     to  become  wearied  and  fatigued  with  the  mental 
exertion  required,  and  so  to  hop  from  one  study  to  another ;  not  like  a  bee,  from 
flower  to  flower,  which  sips  the  nectar  from  each  one  as  it  goes,  but  hke  a  grass- 
hopper, skipping  about  for  want  of  other  employment.     Such  an  individual  may 
have  dabbled  in  the  whole  "  circle  of  the  sciences,"  the  languages,  and  history,  to 
boot,  and  yet  have  received  scarcely  one  definite  and  useful  idea  from  his  vast 
range  of  studies  ;  or,  if  he  has,  his  mental  stores  are  but  a  series  of  "  shreds  and 
patches,"  consist  merely  of  a  few  "  excerpta,"  but  have  no  consecutive  order,  no 
unity,  no  definitized  wholeness.     No  part  of  the  student's  duty  is  so  difficult  of 
accomplishment,  no  one  of  his  acquisitions  costs  so  much  trouble  in  its  attainment, 
or,  when   attained,  is  more  valuable  or  more  essential  than  the  habit  of  perse- 
vering attention.     Without  this,  nothing  really  useful  can  be  done  ;  with  it,  almost 
everything  may  be  accomplished.     We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting 
that  all  knowledge  is  attainable  by  the  student.     Wh&i  we  mean  is,  that  while 
there  will  always  be  some  determining  consideration  which  will  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  some  particular  study  or  range  of  studies,  every  one  shoidd  aim  at  liavmg 
a  correct  and  j^roperly  generahzed  and  classified  view  of  human  knowledge.     As  m 
Geography,  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  study  their  own  peculiar  little  spot 
with  greater  care,  accuracy,  and  attention,  yet  take  a  general  survey  of  the  other 
constituent   countries  of  our  globe,  so   should  we,  in  our  survey  of  the  chart  of 
human  wisdom,  seek  to  gain  especial  acquaintance  with  the  department  or  depart- 
ments which  use,  convenience,  prospects,  or  tastes  have  determined  us  chiefly  to 
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pursue,  but  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  the  other  great  branches 
of  human  study,  what  they  teach  and  what  are  their  uses. 

Hint  4th.  — Accustom  yourselves  to  express  your  ideas  on  the  study  you  pursue, 
both  verbally  and  in  writing. 

This  exercise  will  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  stimulating  your  attention, 
increasing  your  acquaintance  witli  the  facts  and  modes  of  expression  which  are 
pec. .liar  to  your  studies,  enabling  you  to  analyse  any  topic,  begetting  conciseness 
and  readiness  of  expression,  and  imparting  regularity,  order,  and  accuracy  to  those 
laws,  phenomena,  hypotheses,  and  theories,  which  form  the  object  of  your  study. 
It  will,  moreover,  greatly  assist  in  reviewing  your  labours,  having  them  thus 
reduced  into  small  compass,  and  readily  arranged  in  your  thoughts. 

Hint  5th. — Let  the  best  hours  of  the  day  be  appropriated  to  yoiu-  chief  study. 

It  is  a  most  important  consideration  to  tate  for  your  hours  of  study  that  time  at 
which  the  mind  will  be  least  incHned  to  wander  away  in  aberration,  or  become 
inattentive  and  erratic.  Now  ua  the  evening,  with  the  numerous  cares  and 
occurrences  of  the  day  crowding  upon  a  mind  jaded,  fatigued,  and  incapable  of 
much  exertion,  the  glowing  reverie,  the  dreamy,  listless  inactivity  of  thoughtlessness, 
the  stirring  excitement  of  romance,  or  any  other  "  drowsyheaded"  or  exhilarating 
occupation  has,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  generally  far 
greater  charms  than  the  strong  tension  of  the  mental  powers  required  in  study. 
We  would,  therefore,  however  vainly,  advise  the  morning  hours  as  the  most 
appropriate  and  fitting  for  mental  application.  Then  the  mind  is  fresh,  vigorous, 
active,  and  powerful  as  a  "  giant  refreshed  by  slumbers  :"  the  lethe  of  sleep 
has  washed  from  remembrance  the  occurrences  and  cares  of  the  past  day,  and  her 
"poppied  wings"  have  charmed  away  the  exhaustion  and  entiui  under  which 
we  laboui'cd.  Even  to  those  who,  at  the  matin  hour,  long  ere  the  sun  has 
blessed  us  with  its  beams,  require  to  go  forth  to  early  labom-,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  morning  study  hours.  Such  health-bringing  habits  are 
easily  acquirable  by  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  will  and  purpose.  It  is  easy  to 
retire  earlier  to  repose,  and  arise  betimes  to  useful,  mind-improving,  studies. 
It  will  be  found,  if  steadily  persevered  in  for  any  length  of  time,  that  more 
real  knowledge  is  gained,  more  mental  power  acquired,  greater  pleasure  in  study 
excited,  and  less  vitiation  of  mind  and  body  undergone  than  in  the  burning  of  the 
"  midnight  lamp."  Not  that  this  is  by  any  means  to  be  despised ;  the  desire  to 
Tcnoio  is  honourable  and  praiseworthy,  and,  however  followed,  brings  many 
gratifications  to  the  mind :  still  we  do  think  that,  by  an  appropriation  of 
the  severer  studies  to  morning,  and  the  less  mind-bracing  to  the  evening, — 
such  as  music,  di;awing,  and  elocution ;  besides  light  reading,  and  home  amusements, 
— it  would  be  found  that  the  great  objects  in  view  would  be  much  more  advantage- 
ously effected. 

Hint  6th. — Change  the  study,  and  alter  the  position  of  your  body  when  you  feel 
either  fatiguing. 

It   is  strange,   yet   true,  that  the  mind  and  body   exercise   a  reciprocal  and 
reactionary  influence  upon  each  other,  and  whatever  annoys  or  innocently  gratifies 
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the  one,  communicates  a  part  of  that  annoyance  or  gratification  to  the  other.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  fact  that  the  present  hint  is  given.  No  study  should 
be  pursued  until  it  jades  the  mind ;  neither  should  any  position  of  frame 
be  persevered  in  vmtU  it  becomes  fatiguing.  Not  that  we  are  to  be  over-indulgent 
to  our  minds,  so  prone  as  they  are  to  procrastination  and  levity  ;  or  to  our  bodies, 
which  are  so  luxuriously  and  indolently  iaclined ;  but  that  we  should  give 
them  every  reasonable  indulgence.  AU  flightiness  of  disposition,  all  habits  of 
heedlessness,  all  mental  unsettledness,  and  insolidity,  as  well  as  aU  bodily  restless- 
ness, over-refinement  and  torpidity,  must  be  strenuously  opposed  ;  and  with  all 
the  might  of  will  resisted.  But  the  real  calls  of  health,  or  mental  exhaustion, 
should  never  be  unheeded.  In  fact,  a  large  endowment  of  natural  good  sense  is 
requisite  in  the  student  to  distinguish  between  the  imperious  voice  of  nature,  and 
the  claunant  annoyance  and  persistency  of  our  own  too-much  uncm-bed  desires.  In 
all  things,  moderation  is  desirable,  and  not  less  in  study  than  in  any  other  occupation. 
These  "  hints"  have  already  extended  to  greater  length  than  we  at  first  intended, 
and  yet  we  feel  desirous  to  add  to  their  number ;  this,  however,  we  will  not  do,  as 
we  beheve  that  if  these  be  followed  in  their  spirit,  the  minor  details  will  best  be  left 
to  be  arranged  as  is  convenient  to  each  party.  Let  no  one,  however,  even  the  least 
favoured  in  that  respect,  deceive  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  has  no  time  for  study. 

"  Nihil  est  aliud  magnum  quam  multa  miuuta."  • 
And  a  few  minutes  even,  properly  employed,  each  day,  might  accumulate  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  the  general  principles  of  science,  and  give  food  for 
much  thought  and  intellectual  exertion.  To  any  one  truly  imbued  with  the  desire, 
earnest,  craving,  and  m-esistible,  as  every  such  pure  desire  is,  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  study  will  not  be  lacking.  In  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances, 
some  of  the  woi'ld's  great  men  have  nurtured  themselves  to  greatness  and  renown. 
Their  high  estimate  of  the  value  and  pleasm-es  of  knowledge,  their  industry, 
and  perseverance,  their  indomitable  resolution  and  invincible  energy,  should  ui'ge 
us  on  to  higher  eiforts  and  more  noble  achievements.  Let  us,  therefore, 
resolve  firmly,  exert  ourselves  energetically,  and  labour  perseveringly,  in  the 
advancement  of  ourselves  in  wisdom,  and  in  the  increase  of  our  knowledge, 

"  Till  all  is  ours  that  Sages  taught, 
That  Poets  sang,  or  Martyrs  wrouglit." 

S.  N. 

VEESIFICATION. 
The  value  of  rhymed  verse  depends  entu-ely  upon  the  thought  or  thoughts 
enshrined  within  it ;  it  is  but  the  setting,  to  add  lustre  to  the  gem  ;  and 
as  the  sculptor  cannot,  by  any  labour,  give  the  marble,  however  mutely  hfe-likc,  a 
living,  breatlung  spirit ;  so,  no  more  can  any  poetaster,  by  the  most  perfect 
arrangement  of  syllabic  quantity,  elevate  mere  verse  above  a  "  soiTy  mechanism," 
which  may,  and  does,  sometimes,  "  tickle  the  ear,"  but  cannot  cbarm  the  soul.  To 
the  true  poet,  verse  is  an  instrument  not  essential,  often  undesirable  and  embarrass- 
ing ;  for  the  conceptions  of  his  intellect  frequently  lose  rather  than  gain  by  the 

•  No  other  tiling  has  as  gi'eat  a  power  as  an  aggregation  ol'  little  things. 
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restraint  of  rhyme ;  and  to  him  it  is  nothing  but  an  "  exterior^  foi-m,"  an  added 
grace,  not  an  essential  beauty. 

To  the  dilettanti  poet,  whose  ear  is  suiBciently  good,  and  whose  command 
of  language  is  extensive  enough  to  fabricate  rhythmical  quantity,  the  facvdty  of 
versifying  is  but  the  "  echo  of  true  poetry  ;"  and  Hke  the  fabled  youth  of  old,  who 
feU  in  love  with  his  own  watei-y  self,  he  is  in  danger  of  mistaking  liis  own  artificial 
vapidities  for  the  bubblings  of  the  CastaUan  fount. 

But  to  the  aspirant  for  poetical  honours,  without  the  quahflcation  above  named, 
who  makes  a  quantity  of  verse  without  rhythm,  without  quality,  without  sense, — to 
him  verse  becomes  a  "  lying  self-assertion  :"  for  unendowed  with  a  single  essential 
for  poetical  composition,  he  has  cheated  himself  into  the  belief  that  his  pro- 
ductions (because  they  are  in  some  sort  a  jingling  approximation  to  rhyme),  are 
the  utterance  of  a  poetical  spirit,  when,  in  fact,  they  contain  ample  evidence 
of  inability  for  writing  even  prose. 

Verse,  then,  in  the  hands  of  others  than  those  gifted  with  discretion  and  abiUty, 
is  either  a  dangerous  or  stultifying  vehicle.  And  to  this  class  of  persons  we  would 
say,  examine  yom-  own  mental  conformation,  your  usual  and  most  frequent  course 
of  thought ;  for  poetry  is  but  the  flowering  mto  thought  of  the  best  and  truest 
emotions  of  our  inner  being.  You  wiU,  therefore,  do  well  to  tiy  your  poetical 
efforts  by  the  thought — have  I  given  expression  to  those  emotions,  does  my 
effusion  contribute  to  my  own  innate  sense  of  the  poetry  of  the  subject  I  have 
chosen  to  write  upon  ?  If  it  does  this,  well  and  good ;  if  it  does  not,  bum 
it.  And  it  must  be  borne  ui  mind  that  fondness  for  poetry,  even  if  it  amount  to 
love,  and  deep  reverence  for  its  higher  manifestations,  does  not,  by  any  mean.s, 
indicate  the  abUity  necessary  to  write  poetry.  The  hking  you  have  for  poetry  is 
nothing  more  than  a  cognate  faculty  with  the  power  which  enables  you  to  criticize 
a  painting,  or  appreciate  a  statue,  and  a  mere  rehsh  for  poeti-y  wlR  do  as  little 
towards  the  writing  of  a  sonnet,  as  the  possession  of  the  critical  faculty  alone  will 
enable  you  to  draw  a  cartoon,  or  carve  an  image.  The  power  to  do  is  the  product 
of  the  discernment ;  but  the  possession  of  the  latter  by  no  means  implies  the  other 
qualification. 

Study,  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  in  nature  and  art,  coupled 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  no  cultivation  will  give,  if  not  naturally  bestowed,  are 
necessaiy  elements  in  a  poetical  character,  and  be  assured  that,  if  these  are  wanting, 
any  attempts  at  verse  making  wiU  prove  either  a  waste  of  time  or  self-deceptive. 


Stockport  Sunday  School  Toung  Men's  Im- 
provemeni  Society.  —  The  Stockport  Sunday 
school  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  accommodates  about  six  thousand  scholars 
of  both  sexes  every  Sabbath-day,  exclusive  of 
about  five  hundred  teachers,  male  and  female.  It 
is  patronised  by  Protestants  of  every  denomina- 
tion. The  first  class  (male)  has  three  hundred  and 
eighty  scholars,  with  about  tweniy  teachers  and 
a  visitor  ;  the  teachers  are  principally  gentlemen 
of  standing  in  the  toivu,  and  lately  a  magistiate 
of  the  borough  was  one  of  the  first  class  teachers. 


Some  two  years  or  more  ago  the  young  men  felt 
the  desirableness  of  forming  a  mutual  improve- 
ment society;  the  subject  was  entered  into  with 
much  spirit,  and  the  above  society  commenced. 
For  a  time  all  went  on  well,  for  the  subscriptions 
were  small ;  a  library  exclusively  to  the  society 
was  in  their  minds'  eye  ;  a  gentleman  was  cliosen 
secretary  ;  a  manufacturer  of  tlie  town  had  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  president;  and  numerous 
subjects  for  discussion  were  placed  on  the  books. 
All  these  indications  of  improvement  soon  passed 
away,  for  a  uant  of  interest  has  been  manifested 
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by  some  of  the  members,  owing  principally,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  following  cause  —  the  pro- 
tracted character  of  the  debates.  We  refer  thus 
plainly  to  the  evil,  in  order  that  otlier  societies 
may  avoiil  it. 

Bedford  Mutual  Iwprovemeni  Society. — This 
Society  was  formed  on  November  2-!th,  18-19, 
when  a  few  young  men  met  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  adopted  several  rules  tor  their  guidance. 
Its  meetings  are  now  held  on  Monday  and  Thuis- 


day  evenings.  The  Monday  evening  is  devoted 
to  essays  and  discussions.  Thurs<lay  evening 
was  Ibrmerly  set  apart  for  the  reading  of  Cham- 
bers'"  Matter  and  Motion,"  iiut  now  to  C'imbe's 
"  Constitution  of  Man."  This  work  creates  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  occasions  some  ani- 
mated discussions  There  liave  been  •  ighteen 
essays  read,  as  well  as  discussions  held,  on 
Capital  Punishments,  Vegetai-ianism,  Novel-read- 
ing, &c. 


€\i  Siiijiiirrn 


QUESTIONS  EEQUIRXNG  ANSWERS. 

17.  In  reading  the  numerous  and  excellent 
articles  in  The  British  Controrersialist,  I  liave 
been  struck  with  the  acquaintance  displayed  by 
many  of  the  writers  witli  our  slaiidard  authors, 
and  the  lieauty  and  aptness  of  the  quotations 
made  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Will  some  of 
the  gentlemen  relerred  to  have  the  kindness  to 
recommend  a  plan  to  enable  wriiers  to  collect 
quotations  and  make  them  readily  available  ? — J.S. 


ANSWERS  TO  aUESTIONS. 

6.  French  Pronunciation. — In  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  in  our  last,  we  proceed  to  resume 
our  direciions  for  the  acquisition  of  a  tolerably 
accurate  pronunciation  of  the  French  tongue.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  recollect  that  all  that  can 
be  expected  of  us  is  to  give  an  approximate  repre- 
seniauon  of  the  various  peculiar  French  sounds. 
Inileed,  in  learning  French  this  is  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  desired  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  as  many 
difi'erences  of  intonation  may  be  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  even  in  its  most  polite  and 
refined  circles,  as  in  our  own  metropolis.  So 
that,  although  om-  pronunciation  may  not  be 
quite  a  la  mode,  yet  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
our  not  making  ourselves  understood. 

When  two  vowels  meet,  and  a  coalition  of  their 
two  sounds  from  one  syllalde,  it  is  called  a  diph- 
thong, and  if  there  be  three,  a  triphthong  (from 
5(9,  twice,  Tpir,  thrice,  0(^07709,  sound).  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  our  present  puipose  to  at- 
tend to  the  distinction  of  dipljthong  and  triph- 
thong, our  duty  and  intention  being  to  place 
as  succinct  a  classification  of  sounds  as  occiu'S  to 
our  memory  or  meets  our  eye  during  our  re- 
searches. 

Pronounce  ai,  eai,  uai,  ee,  like  ay  m  English 

day  ;  asj'ai  (zhay),  I  have;  mais  (may),  liut; 

changeai    (shangh-zhay),    changed ;    armee 

(armay),  army. 
Ei,  something  like  e  in  met:  seigneur  (senywhr). 
At,  ale,  and  sometimes  oi,  like  e  in  there,  where, 

as  maitre  (mfitr),  master;  haie,  hedge;   pa- 

roltre,  to  appear. 
Ea,  ua,like  a  in  calm,  car;  as  Jean  (zhangh). 

John:   changta  (shangh-zhii),  changed;    ie 

and  ie,like  the  word  veainEnglish  ;  pitie  (pee. 

tyea)  .compassion  ;lumieie(loomiyear)  light. 
le,  terminational,  and  ui  ineceded  by  g  or  q, 

like  ee  in  sec,  amie  (a-mee),  a  (female)  Irieml ; 

guide  (geed),  a  conductor;    quittance   (kee- 

tangse),  receipt,  discharge. 
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Eu,  iew,  sometimes  like  e  in  her;  as  peu-a-peu 
(liiiha-iiiih),by  degrees ;  honteux(honvh-ti"ih), 
shamelaced :     adieu,    good-bye ;     monsieur, 
(mongh-sieu),  sir, master.     luu  in  alpiou  and 
chiouime  takes  the  same  sound, 
lo.  like  yo  in  English  yore;  as  piole  (peo-lay), 
sjieckled  :    pionnier  (peo-nyay),   a   pioneer; 
lion(leongh)  a  lion. 
Oiia,  oa,  oi,  generally,  and  oy,  like  wa  in  wag; 
as    pouacierie    (pwa-kru-ree),    slovenliness; 
rouage  (rwazhe),  wheel«oik  ;  joailleiie  (jw- 
eel-yu-ree),  jewelry;    poisson    (|iwa-/ongh), 
fish  ;    loi  (Iwa),    law ;  jojeu-x    (zhaw-yew), 
joyful. 
One,  oe,  like  the  English  word  way;  as  roue 
(rway),  a  rake,  a  pi  ofiigate  ;  jouet  (zhway),  a 
toy,  sport ;  poete  (pwayt).  a  poet. 
Oui,  ue,  ue,  uei  (we),  y?s;  buuillotte  'boo-cel- 
yott),  a  teapot;  rouelle  (rwtl)    a  lane;  ruis- 
seau  (rwe-so),  a  rivulet;  huitre  (weeU),  au 
oyster;  curiasse  (kwee-rass),  a  breast-plate; 
cercueil  (ser-kuli-ee),  a  coffin. 
Eau  sounds  like  o  ;  as  vtau  (vo),  calf;  peau 

(po),  skin  ;  chapeau  (shap-o),  bat. 
Ueu,aiid  eue,  like  the  English  jironoun  you; 

as,  giieux,  ^ghull),poor ;  queue  (KCih).  tail. 
Ao  sounds  like  o  in  Silone,  a  river  in  France  ; 
aoiiste,  the  perfect  definite  tense ;  laon,  au 
oxfly  ;  and  a  in  Loan,  a  lown  in  Frame. 
Au  w  ill  be  found  in  our  last  notice,  under  o. 
Ou,  oeu,  like  0  in  do  ;  as,  bouquet  (bookay), 
a  posy ;  rouge  et  uoire  (roozh-ay-nwar),  red 
and  black. 
StEur  (sir),  sister,  like  i  in  sir. 
We  are  sorry  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
upon  the  consonant  sounds  in  this  Number.     lu 
our  next  we  will  endeavoirr  to  overtake  ttie  whole 
of  what  remains  to  be  done.     Careful  discnmiia- 
tion,  long  practice,  aitention  to  enuiicialion.  and 
constant  rel'erence  lo   the  sounds  ludioiited   and 
the  examples  given,  will  enable  the  sindent  who 
per.scveies   to   master  the  pronunciation   of  the 
French  tongue  in  a  tolerably  correct  manner  in  a 
short  time. — N.  L. 

1:3.  Thf  best  Dictionary  of  the  Fnylish  Lan- 
gtiatje.— We  van  confidently  recomnuiid  the  "  Im. 
peiial  Di(-tionary,"  puldished  by  Blackie  and 
Son,  as  being  ihe  best.  Indeed,  no  student 
should  be  without  a  copy  of  it.  It  gives  the  pro- 
nunciation  and  etymology  of  every  word,  where 
it  is  [lossible,  beside  explanations,  not  only  of 
the  simple,  obvious  meaning,  but  ol  ainio.st  every 
shade  of  meaning  that  can  be  attached  to  a  wnid  ; 
and  wheie  this  cannot  be  accomplished  Ijy  written 
explanations,  engravings  are  given  ;  of  which, 
throughout  the  body  of  the  work,  tijcre  aie  dis- 
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tributed  about  two  thous;iiid.  Besides  these  ad- 
vantages, there  is  an  '•  Introduction"  of  great 
value ;  tontaining  "  A  brief  acc^iuht  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  princijial  languages,  ane.ienl 
and  modern,  that  have  been  sijoken  by  nations 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Atlantic  (^cean. ' 
The  portions  of  tlie  "  Introduction  "  coniaining 
the  remarks  on  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  on  the 
counnon  error  of  using  a  jiassive,  instead  of  an 
active,  intranfiitivp  verb  are  not  only  jiraciically 
useful,  but  exceedingly  inteJ'esting.  V.'e  should 
like  to  notice  the  work  at  greater  length,  did  space 
permit. 

However,  we  will  give  aspecimen  or  two, taken 
at  random  from  tlie  body  of  the  work,  by  way  of 
recommendation.  No  doulit  we  could  find  beltrr 
examples  lor  the  puqiose,  were  we  to  search  for 
them;  but  we  prefer  taking  them  as  they  come. 
First,  then:  '•Dksirk,  n.  (s  as  z).  [F.  desif ; 
It.  desio  ;  Arm.  de.sir.  Qu.  W.  dais.2 

.1.  An  emotion  or  e.xcitemeut  of  the  mind,  di- 
rected to  the  attainment  or  possession  of  an  ob- 
ject, from  which  pleasure,  sensual,  intellectual,  or 
spiritual,  is  expected;  a  passion  excited  by  the 
love  of  an  object,  or  uneasiness  at  the  want  of  it, 
and  directed  to  its  attainment  or  possession.  De- 
sire is  a  wish  to  possess  some  graiihcation  as  a 
source  of  happiness,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tainiMe.  A  u-ish  may  exist  f  t  something  that  is 
or  is  not  obtainable.  Desire  when  directed  solely 
to  sensual  enjoyment,  differs  liitle  from  appetite. 
In  other  languai;es,  desire  is  expressed  by  longing 
or  reaching  toward  [Gr.  opeyw,  Lat.  appeloj,  and 
when  it  is  ardent  or  intense,  it  apiiioaches  to 
longing ;  but  the  word  in  Engli-sh  usually  ex- 
presses less  than  longing. 

We  en<leavoured to  see  your  face  with  gi'eat 

desire,  1  Thess.  ii. — Thou  satisfiest  the  desires  of 
every  living  thing,  Psa.  c.xlv. 

Desire  is  that  internal  act,  which,  by  influenc- 
ing the  will,  makes  us  proceed  to  action. — Ele- 
liients  of  Criticism. 

2.  A  prayer  or  request  to  obtain  : — 
He  will  fulfil  tUe  desire  of  tliem  that  fear  him, 
.  Psa.  cxlv. 

1  Hyperbole,  n.  (hyperbo'ly.)  (Fr.  hyperbole; 
Gr.  i/7rep/3o,\n,  excess,  from  i<7rep/3a\A<o,  to  throw 
beyond,  to  exceed.) 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  which  expresses 
much  more  or  less  than  the  truth,  or  wljich  repre- 
sents things  much  gi'eateror  less,  better  or  worse, 
than  they  really  are.  Aw  otjert,  uncommon  in 
size,  either  great  or  small,  strikes  us  with  sur 
prise,  and  this  emotion  produces  a  momentary 
conviction  that  the  object  is  greater  or  less  than  it 
io  in  reality.  The  same  effect  attends  figurative 
grandeur  or  littleness,  and  hence  the  use  of  the 
hyperbole,  which  expresses  this  momentary  con- 
viction. The  following  are  uses  of  this  figure  : — 
He  was  owner  of  a  piece  of  ground  not  larger 
than  a  Lacedemonian  letter. — Loii(/inus. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
then  shall  thy  seed  also  he  numbered.— Gen. xiii. 
Ipse  arduus,  allaque  pulsat  Sidera. —  Viryil. 
He  was  so  gaunt,  the  case  of  a  flagelot  was  a 
mansion  tor  him. — Shakspere . 

Tliesetwo  examples,  we  think,  will  be  sufficient 
to  recommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of  students  ; 
and  if  they  will  examine  it  for  themselves,  they 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  sufiicient  for  most 
purposes.  Of  course,  where  fuller  information  is 
rei|uired,  a  Cyclopedia  should  be  consulted. 
The  work  here  noticed  is  published  in  two  im- 


perial octavo  volumes,  price  £i  -Is.,  with  a  short 
supplement;  and  is  also  issued  iu  parts  at  2s  6d., 
and  divisions  at  10s. 

H.  G.  Bohn  has  published  a  very  excellent 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  volume,  and  really  a  very  fine  work. 
T!ie  price,  we  believe,  is  i'2  2s. 

14.  Jael  and  Sisera. — Tlie  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  divinely-inspired  approbation  of  "perfidious 
murdei',"  with  the  divine  ju^tice  and  benevolence, 
is  to  attempt  an  impossiiiility.     But  happily  the 
attempt  is  as  needless  as  it  wouUl  l^e  iVuitless,  till 
Professor  Newman  shall  have  first  reconciled  his 
view  of  the  action  reiWred  to  iviili  the  recorded 
facts  of  the  case,  together  with  the  j  .dgnient  of 
one  who  had  a  completer  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  the   attendant  circumstance-    than   we  can 
have.     The  fads,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,   are  these:    Si.^era  liad  for   twenty  years 
"  miglitily  oppressed  "  Israel,  till  t)y  the  iieroisra 
id'  Deborah,  and  the  bravery  of  Baiak,  «ilh  such 
forces  as  he  could  collect  against  the  apathy  be- 
(;otten  by  ojipression,  the  preponderating  aimy  of 
tiie  Canaanites   was   overthrown.      Bel'ore   they 
were  completely  destroyed,  Sisera,  fleeing  before 
his  enemies,  niid  Irom  his  friends,  seeks  refuge  iu 
ihe  tent  of  Heber,  between  whom  and  Jabin  peace 
had  obtained  (lor  what  length  of  time  or  on  what 
conditions  we  are  not  informed  ;  or  whether  Jael, 
possibly  herself  a  proselyte,  migiit  not  secretly 
have  favoured    the  cause    of  Jehovah   and   his 
people,  and  longed  for  the  period  wlien  the  idola- 
trous yoke  should  be  broken).     Tliat  she,  behold- 
in  i;  liiiu  thus  forsaking  his  followers,  and  thereby 
adiiing  treachery  and   cowaidice   lo   his   former 
cruelty,  should  proffer   hira  succour   and  hospi- 
tality, with    the   secret  intent  of  delivering  him 
up  to   his  approaching  victors ;  and,  on  finding 
him  a-sleep,   should,  in   the  disordered  slate  of 
things,  anticipate  the  sword  of  Barak,  and  jire- 
veut  future  opjiression  and  bioodsiied  by  inflict- 
ing a  speedy  and  less  painful  death,  whatever  view 
we  may  take  of  her  conduct,  was  surely  not  to 
merit  tlie  epithet  of  a  "  perfidious  murderess.!'     A 
virtuom  indignation  against  ciinie  is  commend- 
able.     But   when,    through    prejudice,   or  neg- 
lect of  sulficient  in([uiiy,  it  is  directed  against  in- 
nocence, it  becomes  a  criminal  indignation  against 
virtue.       This   compendious    sununary  of   facts 
may  suffice  in   ilefeuce   of   the   chaiacter    of   a 
calumniated   woman, — we    should  rather  say   of 
calumniated  women.     Forif  ,Iael  was  a  perfidious 
munleress,   then   Deborah   was    the  eulogist  of 
perlidious  murder,  which  whoever  is  prepared  to 
affirm,  ought  first  to  be  prepared  to  jirove. 

If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  conjoined  un- 
warranted suppositions  with  our  slalenient  of 
lacs,  we  reply  that  it  rests  with  the  accuser  to 
prove  their  improbability;  as  the  present  is  not 
a  simple  inquiiy  into  ihe  fact  of  taking  away 
life,  but  into  the  character  of  the  action;  and 
the  defender  has  as  much  right  to  suppose  com- 
mendable motives  and  legitimate  considerations 
as  the  accuser  has  to  suppose  the  conlaary. — 
J.  Y.  T. 

15.  Pronunciation. — Ch  is  sounded  hard  iu 
the  words  Batrachia,  Brachiopoda,  Branchiae. 
— L.  S. 

lii.  History  nf  France. — Moir  and  Bussy's 
"History  of  France"  (2  vols.)  is  a  very  good 
work,  and  would,!  think,  suit  E.  T.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  ^:3  3s.,  but  may  he  had  at  about  15s. 
from  Messrs.  Cornish. — L.  S. 
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No.  VI. 
JUCaMENT.— NATUEE  AND  KINDS  OF  EVIDENCE. 

"  Know  that  the  human  being's  thoufthts  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  oeean-billows,  blindly  moved  ; 
The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaft  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally; 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit; 
No  juggling  chance  can  metaniorphos«  them  : 
Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined  ? 
Then  do  I  know  the  future  will  and  action." 

Wallenstein — ColeHdt/e's  Translation. 

"  Fail  by  any  sin  or  misfortune  to  discover  what  the  truth  of  the  fact  is,  you  are  lost,  so  far  as  that 
fact  goes.  If  your  thought  do  not  image  truly,  but  do  image  falsely  the  fact  you  will  vainly  try 
to  work  upon  the  fact.  The  fact  will  not  obey  you,  the  fact  will  silently  resist  you,  and  ever  with 
silent  invincibility  will  go  on  resisting  you  till  you  do  get  to  image  it  truly  instead  of  falsely. 
No  help  for  you  whatever,  except  in  attaining  a  true  image  of  the  fact  «  ♦  *  That  is  the 
one  thing  needful;  with  that  it  shall  be  well  with  you  in  whatever  you  have  to  do  with  said 
iact." — Caelyle. 

■"  The  world  is  too  much  with  ns — late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours, 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away—  a  sordid  boon." 

Hence  it  is  that  in  an  age  like  the  present, — which  idolatrizes  materiality,  utilita- 
rianism, and  tangibility, — depreciation  and  vilification  are  profusely  vented  against 
any  study  which,  to  the  question,  cui  bono  1 — what  use  is  it  ? — cannot  answer  by 
quoting  a  fair  per  centage  of  profit-production,  and  money-getting.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  an  inquk-y  into  anything  so  immaterial  as  the  human 
mind  should  attract  notice,  or  have  any  attention  bestowed  upon  it  ?  Is  it  matter 
of  surprise  that,  in  this  universal  vassalage  to  Mammon,  when  education  itself  is 
matured  and  systematized  only  upon  the  ground  of  its  gainfulncss — the  pursuits  of 
Logic,  Psychology,  &c.,  should  languish  neglected — that  the  imperishable  dignity  of 
the  human  intellect  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  great  and  important  problems 
regarding  its  nature,  operations,  and  destiny,  should  be  passed  by  unheeded  amid 
a  multitudinous  group  of  studies  of  less  importance  and  minor  moment  than  the 
one  all-absorbing  mania  of  this  " goldeji  age  ?"  Positivism  contemns  the  "  Philo- 
sophy of  Mind"  as  improgressive, — twits  "  Logic"  with  the  jocular  definition  that 
it  is  "  Part  de  ivgarer  avec  methode" — the  art  of  going  astray  by  rule — and 
plumes  itself  upon  its  own  conquests  and  advancement.  We  have  no  desii-e 
to  retaliate  these  "  railing  accusations ;"  but  surely  this  almost  deification  of 
positive,  and  scorn  of  mental  science,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the 
\  dwelling-place  of  the  soul  should  be  more  cared  for,  and  more  luxuriously  treated 
j  i  than  the  semi-divine  resident  therein.  We  do  not  despise  the  wondrous  discoveries 
'   and  inventions   of  Physics.     We  are   rather  gratified   by   the   fact,   that  mind 
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is  possessed  of  such  mighty  powers  and  gigantic  capabiUties- ;  and  tliis  serv.es 
to  show  us  more  and  more  the  utiUty  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  "Art 
of  Reasoning."  Lord  Bacon  has  most  justly  observed,  that;  "abstt-act  contempla- 
tion, and  the  construction  and  invention  of  experiments,  rest  upon  the  sajne 
principles,  and  are  brought  to  perfection  in  a  similar  manner."  *  Yet  tliere  is  one 
great  distinction  between  Physics  and  Metaphysics,  which  we  think  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  accounting  for  the  apparent  comparative  unprogressiveness  of  the 
latter,  viz.,  the  greater  invariability  of  the  objects  upon  which  they  respectively  — 
occupy  themselves.  Discoveries  and  inventions  in  Physics,  once  made,  requu-e  no 
renewal  or  repetition,  but  descend,  witlt  all  their  advantages,  to  posterity.  The 
printing-press,  the  steam-engine,  the  power-loom,  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  &c.,  lack  no  second  inventor.  The  truths  of  geometry,  the  facts 
of  chemistry,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  law  of  gravitation,,  the  method  of 
fusing  metals,  of  preparing  dye-stuffs,  of  manufacturing  porcelain  and  glass,  the. 
revealments  of  astronomy,  &c.,  stand  in  need  of  no  new  discoverer.  The  Pyramids, 
the  sacred  bull  of  Nineveh,  the  Colossus,  have  borne  witness  of  the  art  and  physical 
science  of  man  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Partlienon,  the  Coliseiun,  and 
the  temples  of  Memphis,  attest,  even  in  their- ruins,  the  marvellousness  of  human 
skill.  Canals,  bridges,  aqueducts,  roads,  and  railways,  machinery,  and  scientific 
apparatus,  &c.,  bear  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius.  The  sculptured 
monument,  the  life-resembling  statue,  the  elaborately  cliiseled  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, the  pictured  landscape,  the  accurately  mimicked  scenic  representation,  the 
gorgeous  historical  tableau,  and  the  carefully  outhned  porti'aiture,  display  the  might 
and  delicacy  of  his  inventive  powers,  and  executive  dexterity.  In  all  these,  ideas 
have  been  incarnated  into  works,  and  are  become  permanent  memorials  and 
certificates  of  what  human  ingenuity  has  eSected  and  can  accomphsh.  Everything 
here  is  stable,  firm,  and  enduring.  Every  succeeding  generation  starts  from 
a  higher  eminence  in  civilization  than  the  last.  The  results  of  some- thousands  of 
years  of  thought,  inquiry,  experimentation,  and  invention,  become  the  inheritance 
of  the  earth's  future  inhabitants.  With  mind  it  is  far  otherwise.  Mental  Philosophy  vl 
is  not  cumulative  as  Natm-al  Philosophy  is.  No  one  can  here  repose  with  confidence 
upon  the  results  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Self-knowledge  can  only 
be  attained  by  self-search.  Each  succeeding  student  brings  in  himself  the  "  raw 
material,"  upon  which,  by  experimentalization,  scnitiny,  and  self-examination, 
he  must  buUd  up  for  himself  a  knowledge  of  his  mental  nature,  must  fi-ee  liimself 
from  doubt,  confusion,  and  intellectual  bewilderment,  ascertain  for  himself  the 
criteria  of  belief  and  action,  and  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  limits  of  his  own  understanding.  Hence  we  believe  that, 
however  much  physical  science-  may  spread  improvement  abroad  throughout  the 
world,  there  will  still  be  much  to  be  done  by  mentel  philosophy,  much  in  the 
acquisition  of  self-knowliedge-,  the  analyzation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
devisuig  of  superior  educational  methods,  and  in  perfecting  our  acquaintance  with 

*  Impetus  Philosophici,  p.  682. 
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the  nature   and   kinds  of  evidence  upon  wlaich   our  beliefs    and    actions    must 
necessai'ily  rest-  '''■""'  ■ 

-  Evidence  is  that  -which  elucidates  truth,  which  renders  the  facts  of  a  case  clear, 
plain,  obvioiTs,  and  manifest ;  that  which  proves  the  accuracy  of  our  thoughts, 
opinions,  and  hy^wtheses,  and  on  which  the  mind  can  rely,  as  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  its  beliefs  ;  which  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  certainty  and  correctness 
of  that  which  passes  oti  within  the  mind,  or  is  impressed  upon  it  from  without. 
What,  then,  is  that  Mhich  can  give  us  this  certainty  ?  What  is  that  upon  which  we 
must  i*ely,  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  certitude  ?  This  is  an  all-important  cjuestion. 
To  one  whose  reliance  must  be  so  frequently  based  upon  data  beyond  liis  own 
power  of  attainment,  who  must  trust  in  (the  testimony  of  friends,  confide  in  the 
avouchmonts  of  strangers,  credit  numerical  calculations,  prepare  for  or  against  con- 
tingencies, discriminate  between  appearances  and  realities,  believe  that  upon  the 
occuri'ence  or  recurrence  of  a  given  cause,  a  given  effect  will  follow;  risk  life 
and  fortune  on  the  faith  of  observation,  and  the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  it ;  hazard  his  happiness  and  wellrbeing  on  the  correctness  of  an  inference ; 
nav,  endanger  his  "  eternal  all"  on  the  validity  of  proof;  that  science  whicli  seeks 
a  compass  that  will  guide  his  way,  and  attempts  the  discovery  of  the  pole-star  of 
Truth,  ought  not  surely  to  be  overlooked,  or  glanced  at  lightly,  and  thrown  aside  as 
frivolous  and  futile.  Yet  it  is  passing  strange,  that  he  who  cUscovers  a  new,  and 
hitherto  unchronieled  star,  amid  that  unnumbered  host  which  deck  night's  coi'onal 
of  jet,  or  stand  as  friendly  beacons  at  heaven's  open  gate,  should  gain  eternal  honour, 
while  he  who  maps  the  intellectual  hemisphere,  and  deciphers  the  true  reading  of 
the  supersensuous  mentality,  is  passed  by  unheeded  and  disregarded,  or  stigmatized 
as  a  mystic,  a  visionary,  a  metaphysical  jargonist.  To  demarcate  the  bounds  winch 
separate  the  true  from  the  false,  to  distinguish  the  apparent  from  the  i-eal, 
to  ascertain  the  difference  between  inadvertency  or  error,  and  certitude  or  cor- 
rectness, is  a  noble  aim,  and  lofty  aspiration;  and  if  there  be  a  possibiUty  of 
discovering  the  "  Nature  and  sources  of  Evidence,"  and  classifying  these  into 
,  specific  grades,  dependent  on  particidar  operations  of  the  mind,  a  great  advantage 
shall  be  gained,  were  it  but  in  the  knowledge  whicli  it  would  yield  of  the  capacities 
of  the  intellection.  For  Locke  truly  remarks,  "  Were  the  capacities  of  oui-  under- 
standing well  considered,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  ( — acquiring  poivei-sl)  once 
discovered,  and  the  horizon  found  whicli  sets  the  bounds  between  the  enlightened 
and  dark  pai-t  of  things ;  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  comprehensible  by 
us,  men  woidd,  perhaps,  with  less  scruple,  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the 
01^,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and  discourse  with  mpre  advantage  and  satisfaction 
in  the  other."  *  Some  such  attempt  we  will  now  essay,  in  the  hope  that,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  it  may  be  found  useful  in  the  realization  of  the  object  at  which  we  aim. 

When  we  employ  ourselves  ui  scrutinizing  the  stupendous  chaos  of  phenomena 
with  which  wo  find  ourselves  surrounded,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  each 
geuerically  diiferent  esustence  is  endowed  with  peculiar  qualities  or  attributes,  which 

•  Essay,  Chnp.  I. 
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mark  out  the  distinctioabettr^eeh'  it  Said  ever^  othei*  species  of  object;    that  some  , 
phenomenal  specificity  diiferentiates  existences,  and  indicates  the  point  of  dissimili-  s 
tude  between  them  ;  and  that  each  object  is  possessed  of  the  power  of  appropriating  ' 
that — and  that  only  with  safety  to  itself— which  will   develop   a,nd  matm-c  the 
individuality   of  its  nature.     The  "  law  of  vitality"  im  plautsi  and  animals;   is 
the  primordium  from  which  their  developing  powers  arise.     Each  germ  m  either  of 
these  classes  has  impressed  in  its  very  ■  constitution   the  power   to  be  that  one 
thirtg,  aaid  nothing  else.     It  may  be,  in  plants,  that  the  soil  is  unfitted  to  yield  the 
proper   nutriment   in   proper  quantities  ;  that  the  'atmosphere  is    ungenial,    and 
the   sunbeams    scanty.      This   will   produce   a    stimted,    dwarfed,    and    deformed 
specimen  of  the  plant,  but  it  will  not  alter  the  radical  and  constitutional  qualities 
with  which  it  was  originally  endowed.     It  may  be,  iii  animals,  that  the  climate  is 
insalutary,  the  food-elements  insufBciently  produced,  and  extraiieous  circumstances 
vmpropitious.     This  will  not  change  the  inherent  attributes  of  its  natm-e,  thougli  it 
will  impede  and  inj  lire  its  development.    So  it  is  with  man.    There  is  a  differentiating  \ 
element — the  mind — within  him  ;  and  this  mind  is  endowed  with-  A  speciflcality  of  I 
nature  no  less  essential  and  constitutional,  no  less  definite;  precise,  and  determinate, 
than  those  which  appertain  to  surroundmg  objectivities.     Upon  this  uniqueness  of 
structure — if  we  dare  use  the  expression  — ■  depends   the  peculiarity  of  product 
for  which  he  is  remarkable— thought.     As 

"  From  the  1'oot  '  ' 

r 

Sprint's  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thehce  the^IeSyes  '  ' 

More  airy, last  the  bright  consummate  flowerj'i  ,  7;  ,  ' 
so  thought,  behef,  science,  and  action  are  developed  from  the  intelligential  germ. 
We  do  not  wish  t-o  be  understood  here  as  asserting  that  ideas  are  either  innate  or 
connate.     No!     Man  is  born  with  mind,  not  with  thought..    This  mind  possesses 
a  potential  capacity  of  receiving  impressions,  and  theoce  eliminating,  ideas.      Tliis 
capacity  exists  in  an  inffint  at  birth,  undeveloped  and  inactive,  but  competent 
of  being  impressed,  excited,  and  developed  m  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  being.  ; 
Erom  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  not  ideas,  but  the  power  of  idea-eduction,  is  umate,  * 
and   that    the   thoughts  which   are  excited  within   the    mind   are    regulated   by 
tlie  opportunity  afforded  it  for  exercise  and  cultivation,  and  the  necessary  laws  and    ^ 
modes  of  operation   under  which,   by  its  very  cpnstitutioUj  at.  ig, compelled  to   ' 
contemplate  all  external  objectivities  and  internal  operations.       •>■  •■■■ 

"Man,"  says  Emerson,  "is  that  noble  endogenous  plant  which  grows  like  the 
palm,  from  within  outward  ;"  and  again,  "Man  is  endogenous,  and  education  is  his 
unfolding."  This  is  the  theory, of  mental  evolution.  Consciousness  is  the  ger- 
minal which,  by  its  indweUing  energy,  operates  viponthe  impressions  of  which 
sensation  informs  it,  and  thus  gradually  builds  up  within  itself  the  edifice  of 
knowledge.  The  sen.^es  are  but  the  nutriment-seeking  filaments  by  which  the 
mind  strives  to  acquire  materials  fitted  for  building  up.its.ifttej^ectvial  l)eing,  and 
evolving  that  idea  of  Naturae  which-  we  call — Science.     ^_^i\    betrt-jri'ii.rjiTjj  .-t-v-t  .> 

Consciousness   is   to   the   mind   what   nervility   is   to   the  body — the   general  \ 
informant,  or  rather  recipient,  of  impressions.     It  is  that  singular  power  which  the  • 
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mind  possesses  of  knowing  all  that  passes  on  within  it,  or  exerts  itself  upon  it,  by 
wliich  the  whole  series  of  sensations,  ideas,  emotions,  vohtions,  and  actions  which 
operate  in  or  upon  the  human  mtellection,  is  revealed  and  held  up  to  view.  It  is 
not  one  single  faculty  or  exertion  of  mind,  but  that  by  which  the  mind  becomes 
])rivy  to  the  phenomena  of  the  mentality.  This  may  be  proved  from  the  fact,  that 
when  men  are  earnestly  excited,  they  lose  all  consciousness,  and  are  hurried  on  by 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  activities  of  the  mind ;  while  it  is  not  until  the 
excitement  subsides,  and  calmness  returns,  that  consciousness  is  capable  of 
re-cxerting  itself.  "  We  no  more  feel  or  know  it  (i,  e.,  a  recent  mental  emotion) 
than  we  feel  the  feet,  or  the  hand,  or  the  brain  of  our  body.  The  new  deed  is  yet  a 
part  of  life,  remaining,  for  a  time,  immersed  in  our  unconscious  life.  In  some  con- 
templative hour  it  detaches  itself  from  the  life-like  ripe  fruit,  to  become  a  thought 
of  the  mind."*  "The  series  of  states  in  which  the  mind  exists,  from  moment  to 
moment,  is  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  cannot  at  the  same  moment, 
exist  in  two  different  states,  one  of  consciousness,  and  one  of  some  other  feeling 
wholly  distinguishable  from  it."t  Were  we  discoursing  on  the  laws  of  mental 
growth,  we  should  feel  ourselves  justified  in  dwelling  longer  upon  the  peculiar 
nature  of  consciousness.  All  that  we,  however,  require  to  prove  is,  that  the  mind 
must  grow  from  an  internal  principle,  not  from  external  accretion ;  must  put  forth  its 
own  energy  to  select,  separate,  and  absorb,  in  order  that  it  may  afterwards  recombine, 
synthetize,  and  change.  Knowledge  is  not  an  accumxilation  of  facts  and  particulars, 
j  but  these  facts  and  particulars  entering  into  and  being  absorbed  by  the  mind, 
'  originate  the  ideas  of  law,  truth,  and  duty.  If  this  be  accepted  as  truth,  oiu'  task  is 
easy ;  for  Consciousness  will  then  be  proved  to  be  the  ultimate  criterion  of  truth  to 
each  individual  of  the  human  race.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Can  we  overstep 
the  limits  of  our  nature  ?  Can  we  have  any  ideas  which  have  not  entered  into  the 
mind  ?  Or  can  we  have  any  ideas  in  the  mind  of  which  consciousness  does 
not  take  cognizance  ?  If  not,  then  consciousness  must  be  able  to  give  us  informa- 
tion of  all  that  passes  in  the  mind.  By  watching  its  operations,  we  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  of  the  power  of  those  faculties  which  we  arc  called  upon 
continually  to  exert.  That  there  are  such  laws,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  by  no 
possible  educative  agency  can  the  mind  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  toothache  is 
the  beating  of  a  drum,  that  an  elephant  could  grow  on  a  rose-bush,  or  that  a 
triangle  is  a  circle.  No,  there  ai-e  necessary  laws — modes  of  opei'ation  under  which 
the  mind  is  necessarily  compelled  to  contemplate  external  objectivities — as  truly 
I  impressed  upon  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  as  the  "laws  of  vitality"  are  upon 
the  infant  animal,  or  the  germinating  plant ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  power  of 
introversion,  or  self-seeing,  which  consciousness  enables  us  to  exercise,  that  we  can 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  thinking,  and  the  i)rincij)le3  on  which  our 
intelligential  activities  exert  themselves. 

The  human  consciousness  gains  knowledge  from  two  diverse  sources ;  the  one 
direct,   unintervented,    immediate^giving   us    information   regarding    the  mental 

*  Emerson's  Oralioii  before  Uie  A.  B.K.  Society.    +  Brown's"  Physiology  of  the  Mind." 
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operations  in  their  intuitional  capacity ;  the  other,  indii'ect,  intervented,  and  mediate 
■ — teaching  us,  by  inference,  of  exciting  objectivities.  The  one  occupies  itself  in 
regard  to  all  that  passes  on  in  the  mind,  explains  the  opei'ation  of  its  powers,  the 
method  of  its  excitement,  the  results  of  the  impressions  made  on  it,  and  the  general 
workings  of  the  understanding.  The  other  employs  itself  in  watching  the  imping- 
ing, the  tangentiation  of  objects  upon  the  mentahty,  strives  to  look  beyond  the 
circle  of  its  finity,  from  the  efi'ect,  thought,  it  wishes  to  glean  information  regarding 
the  thought-excitant,  and,  by  inference,  attempts  to  detect  the  outlying  impressibi- 
lities which  produce  such  wondrous  results  upon  the  mind.  These  twin-powers  of 
consciousness  must  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, without  which  thought  cannot  be  evolved.  These  conditions  are  called  laws  : 
law,  in  this  sense,  meaning  the  uniform  modus  operandi  which  has  been  impressed 
upon  mhid  by  its  Author.  This  distinction  between  the  intuitional  and  logical 
consciousness — the  havoia  and  the  vovq — it  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
cleai'ly;  for  every  process  of  Eeasoning  takes  for  granted  certain  fundamental 
principles,  without  which  no  reasoning  could  proceed.  It  is  the  intuitional  con-  '• 
sciousness  which  reveals  these  to  men.  Not  that  the  ideas  are  innate,  but  that  the 
mind  is  so  framed  that,  when  once  called  into  action,  these  ideas  must  as  necessarily 
and  inevitably  arise  within  it,  as  the  acorn,  when  placed  lii  proper  circumstances, 
must  become  an  oak.  "  Truth,  in  the  intuitional  sense,  is  being — bemg  manifesting 
itself  to  the  human  mmd — being  gazed  upon  immediately  by  the  eye  of  the  soul."* 
It  cannot,  therefore,  admit  of  demonstration.  Like  the  axioms  of  mathematical 
science,  intuitional  truths  are  the  results  of  simple  and  internal  knowledge,  which, 
although  primarily  excited  to  action  by  external  objects,  pi-ecede  all  acqufred  infor- 
mation. Thefr  extraordinaiy  clearness,  not  their  obscurity,  renders  them  incapable 
of  proof  Thefr  self-evidence  is  not  a  defect,  but  a  perfection.  Upon  these  alone 
can  we  rely,  as  absolutely  and  frrefragably  inconvertible.  They  are  so  invvovened 
and  intertextm-ed  with  the  mind  that  no  development  of  thought  can  be  educed 
without  calling  them  into  being. 

Having  premised  this  on  the  question  of  General  Consciousness,  we  shall  now  be 
in  a  condition,  without  prejudice  to  that  great  &ct,  to  render  our  explanation  of 
the  "  Nature  and  Som-ces  of  Evidence"  more  simple  and  easy,  by  considering  the 
several  great  streams  from  which  Consciousness  gains  its  knowledge,  as  separate 
sources  of  evidence,  each  contributing  its  own  individual  sort  of  infoi-mation  and 
certitude  to  the  mind,  under  the  following  heads  : — Intuition,  Sensation,  Memory,  ' 
Analogy,  Testimony,  ProbabUity,  Induction.  We  wiU,  however,  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  these  items  for  another  paper. 


*  Morell's  "  Philosophy  of  Religion." 
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AEFIBKATIVE 

,  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  en- 
lightened  part  of  mankhid  to   seek  for 
tl-uth,  under  whatever  garb  or  disguise 
she  may  have  been  previously  concealed ; 
and  to   sift  to  tlie   bottom   the   flimsy 
foundatioiis  on  which  many  of  the  opi- 
nions which  wo   encounter  in  everyday 
life,  are  too  often  based.     But  the  ex- 
ample of  Pilate  is,  alas !  too  frequently 
followed  by  those  who  enter  at  first  with 
avidity    on    the   search   for   truth,    and 
whose    ardour   is  abated   either  by  the 
natural  aversion  which  the  human  mind 
feels,  to  liave  itspre-conceived  and  long- 
cherished  ideas  overthrown  and  trampled 
in  the  dust,  by  the  rudeness  of  some  lite- 
rary opponent,  or  from  an  innate  apathy  I 
to  the  pursuit  of  wliat  may  not  imme- 
diately interest  or  afiect  it. 

But  the  subject  which  we  have  now  to 
discuss,  if  it  does  not  involve  the  deepest 
interests  of  the  human  race,  must,  from 
its  forining  an  essential  part  of  the  poli- 
tical economy  of  every  community, 
interest  each  intellectual  member  of  that 
community. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  define  the 
various  relations  in  which  the  Church 
and  State,  or  rather  the  religious  and 
political  principles,  of  a  nation,  have  at 
dili'erent  times  existed,  we  will  endeavom* 
to  trace,  from  tlie  earhest  eras,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  these  two  principles. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  conceded  by  our 
antagonists,  that  the  primary  condition 
of  Government  was  paternal ;  and,  to 
substantiate  our  position,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  the  masterly  delinea- 
tion of  Dr.  Russell,  who  says,  "  As  the 
first  social  connexion  is  that  of  huslsand 
and  wife,  so  the  first  civil  superiority  is 
that  of  a  father  over  his  family.  Nature, 
therefore,  directs  us  to  patriarchal  ride 
as  the  original  government  among  men. 
Eor  although  a  father  lias  no  natural 
right  to  govern  his  sons,  after  they  have 
attained  the  years  of  manhood,  they  will 
find  it  necessary  to  recur  to  some  person 
for  the  arbitration  of  their  common  dif- 
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ferences.  And-  who  so  likely  to  be  chosen 
for  that  purpose  as  then-  common  par 
rent  ?  "     His  counsel  is  sought,  and  to 
him  they  are  led  to  appeal,  not  only  from 
a  persuasion  of  his  superior  wisdom,  but 
from  a  conviction  that  his  decisions  will 
be  just,  because  he  is  eqiially  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  all.     To  him,  as  their 
common   headj  his    offspring  look  up  ; 
and  he  exercises,  during  life,  the  joint 
olfices  of  governor  and  judge."     Now, 
we  think  that,  upon  these  premises,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  show  tliat  the  adminis- 
tration of  spiritual  affau-s  is  contingent 
on  temporal  government,  to  prove  ovir 
position,  viz.,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
a  Government,  which  is  or  ought  to  be 
paternal,   to  provide,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its 
subjects."    We  will  deal  with  the  expe- 
diency of  the  case  afterwards. 

We  may  allude  to  the  Patriarchs  and 
Samuel  in  scripture,  to  the  priest-kings  of 
Peru,  and  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet; 
in  all  of  whom  the  spiritual  and  temporal' 
admmistration  were  combined.  And  it 
seems  to  us  to  require  no  great  exertion 
of  the  iin:igination  to  discover  the  neces- 
sary combination  of  these  two  principles 
in  the  primeval  eras.  Who,  we  may 
ask,  so  fitting  to  guide  and  direct  the 
youthful  minds  of  a  community,  as  he  to 
whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look, 
fi-om  earliest  infancy,  for  those  rules 
which  may  guide  them  in  the  affairs  of 
every-day  hie  ;  whose  advice  is  clothed 
with  the  garb  of  sanctity  which  bolh 
age  and  superiority  throw  around  it? 
"  The  i-iriesthood  was  anciently  exercised 
by  the  chief  or  monarch  ;  but  as  an 
empire  became  extensive,  the  monarch 
exercised  this  office  by  his  delegates  j 
and  hence  an  additional  source  of  vene- 
ration for  the  priesthood.  The  priests 
were  the  framers  and  administrators  of 
the  laws."*     We  know  that  it  may  bo 


•  Tytler's  "  Elements  of  History,"  p.  5,  sec,  &, 
of  "Ancient  History, ' 
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iirgecl  that  this  form  of  government  was 
only  fitted  for  the  primeval  condition  of 
the  world,  and  that  now,  when  science 
is  advancing  with  such  gigantic  strides, 
and  the  harvest  of  the  fruit  of  tlie  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  being 
gathered  in,  the  spirit  of  the  age  recoils 
at  regulatious  wliich  would  now  be  ab- 
surd,  if  not  absolutely  injurious.  We 
deny  this  in  toto.  The  objection  is 
irrelevant,  and  the  argument  fallacious. 
For  however  the  practice  maybe  clianged, 
the  principle  still  holds  good.  It  is  not 
directly  as  individually  serving  the 
sacred  office  of  priests,  but  indirectly  as 
encouraging  aiid  upholding  the  popular 
form  of  religion,  that  we  would  have  the 
Government  exist.  And  even  should  we 
entrench  on  the  grounds  of  expediency, 
what,  we  would  ask,  must  be  the  inevi- 
table results  of  the  disunion  of  Church 
and  State  ?  There  are  only  two  that  we 
can  discover.  Either  the  Government 
nmst  stipend  off  the  clergy,  as  they  do  iu 
Fi-ance — no  very  encouraging  example — 
or  the  latter  must  be  ch'iven  to  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. Here  is  the  choice  ;  and  we  wish 
oiu"  antagonists  success  in  extricating 
themselves  from  the  dilemma.  In  the 
former  case,  the  professors  of  all  religions 
Would  be  equally  entitled  to  claim  a  re- 
muneration for  their  services,  which 
woidd  lead  to  an  interminable  expetise ; 
while  in  the  latter  the  clergy  must  either 
starve — as  is  too  frequently  the  case— or 
preach  those  doctrines  which  are  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  their 
congregation. 

But  we  would  argue  the  question  on 
still  higher  grounds.  What,  we  would 
ask,  must  be  the  end  of  a  nation  who 
vh'tually  rejects  religion,  who  casts  it 
to  the  winds,  and  says,  "  We  will  have 
none  of  it?"  or  the  jioliey  of  a  Govern- 
ment whose  membei"s  are  of  every  hue 
and  shade,  from  the  Protestant  to  tlie 
infidel  ?  "  Whoso  hououreth  me  I  will 
honour,"  is  the  declaration  of  Him  who 
never  spoke  without  fulfilling  his  word ; 
and  who  adds,  "  He  that  despiseth  me 
shall  be  liglitly  esteemed."  And  this 
apphes  with  as  much  force  to  a  nation 


as  to  an  individual.  For  what  is  a  na- 
tion but  a  collection  of  individuals  ?  We 
recognise  the  personality  of  a  people 
when  we  talk  of  national  faith,  national 
honour ;  but  we,  unfortunately,  too  often 
lose  sight  of  it  in  religion.  The  prin- 
ciple, that  what  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business,  applies  here  ;  for  a 
Government  which  countenanced  the 
rehgion  of  all  would  profess  the  rehgion 
of  none.  May  we  never  live  to  see  the 
day  when  a  nation  of  scoffers,  and  an 
infidel  Goverament  shall  tell  the  tale  of 
England's  apostacy  from  the  faith  other 
fathers. 

One  word  more :  We  know  that  there 
are  many  good  men  who  advocate  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  on  con- 
scientious principles,  and  that  there  are, 
too,  many  bad  men  who  do  so  from  per- 
sonal motives.  We  wovild  advise  the  former 
— for  with  the  latter  we  have  nothing  to 
do — to  consider  well  the  consequences 
of  the  step  which  they  are  advocating, 
which,  when  once  taken,  there  is  no  re- 
trieving, and  which  would  be  rife  with 
troubles  to  England  ;  for  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  on  the  day  when  England 
casts  off  her  allegiance  to  her  God,  her 
sun  of  glory  will  set  for  ever.  The  ill- 
omened  clouds  are  gathering  thick  and 
dark  over  the  horizon,  wliich  has  hitherto 
been  clothed  in  spotless  azure ;  and 
although  England  has  yet  escaped  the 
taint  which  has  affected  the  whole  of  the 
continental  states,  producing  those  fear- 
ful convidsions  which  have  shaken  to  • 
their  foundations  most  of  the  thrones  of 
Europe,  we  know  not  what  may  be  laid' 
up  m  store  for  her  hereafter.  We  do 
not  claim  infalhbihty  for  oiu*  Church; 
she  has,  doubtless,  her  imperfections — 
for  what  human  fabric  has  not? — but' 
the  world  is  full  of  institutions  which, 
however  dissonant  they  may  be  with  our 
present  ideas,  should  not  be  rudely 
tlu"Own  to  the  ground. 

We  have  done  :  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  say,  that  we  part  from  our 
opponents  with  no  ill-wiU  or  malice,  and 
only  hope  that  they  and  aU  our  readers- 
will  give  the  subject  that  impartial  con- 
sideration which  it  deserves.  F.  B. 
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Sttch  a  question  as  this,  from  the 
nature  of  the  elements  concerned,  is  of 
immense  importance,  one  element  having 
to  do  with  man  in  relation  to  time,  the 
other  in  regard  to  eternity.  Thus  man's 
entire  interests  are  concerned  in  this 
discussion.  At  the  present  time,  from 
the  position  both  of  those  without  and 
those  witliin  the  pale  of  the  Estabhshed 
Church,  the  subject  is  invested  with 
great  interest  to  men  of  all  classes,  and 
hence  I  rejoice  that  it  has  been  chosen 
for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  the 
Eritish  Controversialist. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  solving 
this  problem  will  be — 

1st,  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  each 
institution. 

2nd,  To  endeavour  to  discover  from 
the  Scriptures  the  will  of  God  respecting 
their  union  ;  and — 

3rd,  To  trace  tlie  history  of  that 
union,  and  mark  its  eifects. 

The  Church  is  not  a  material  building. 
Acts  vii.  48,  but  a  spiritual  one,  1  Cor. 
iii.  16  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  whole  body 
of  behevers,  of  whom  Christ  is  the  head. 
The  officers  of  tlie  Church  were  formerly 
of  two  sorts.  Bishops  and  Deacons, 
Phil.  i.  4 ;  1  Tim.  hi.  1—8  ;  Titus,  i. 
5,  7.  The  members  of  the  Church,  in 
primitive  times,  stood  alone  in  the  world, 
a  distinctive  class,  possessing  certain 
qualifications,  and  being  in  a  certain 
■condition  of  mind,  not  common  to  the 
world,  and  not  originally  possessed  by 
themselves.  The  term  Church  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  a  section  of  the  whole 
body  of  believers  assembling  together  in 
one  place,  as  "the  Church  at  Jerusalem," 
"  the  Church  at  Corinth,"  "  the  Church 
in  the  house  of  Nymphas,"  &c.  The 
objects  of  such  Churches  were,  the  social 
worsliip  of  God,  the  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  death,  and  mutual  sympathy 
and  succour. 

The  State  is  the  institution  which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  secular  interests 
of  a  nation,  and  its  province  is  to  keep 
in  order  the  whole  national  machinery-, 
making  or  repealing  criminal,  sanitary, 
commercial,  and  political  laws.  In  its 
riglitful  operations  it  regards  man  not 


as  religipus  or  irreligious  ;  not  in  his 
relation  to  God,  but  merely  in  his  rela- 
tion to  his  fellow-men.  Springing  as 
the  State  does  from  the  necessities  of  the 
community,  it  has  only  to  do  with  those 
necessities.  Hence  all  have  an  interest 
in  its  working,  but  none  can  claim  its 
patronage  or  favour.  The  Christian 
cannot  rightfidly  claim  a  jot  more  of 
protection  than  another  man,  nor  one 
sect  of  the  Church  than  another  sect ; 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  are 
alike  the  right  of  all. 

2nd,  Let  us  endeavour  to  discover 
from  the  Scriptures  the  will  of  God  re- 
specting this  vmion.  In  Matt.  xxii.  21, 
I  think  we  have  a  caution  against  con- 
founding our  obligations  as  Christians 
and  as  citizens  :  1  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  Eph.  v.  7  ; 
Jas.  iv.  4 ;  Rev.  ii.  14,  15 ;  2  Cor.  vi. 
14, 18,  all  bear  more  or  less  upon  this 
question.  I  think  that  upon  a  fair  and 
impartial  examination  of  these  passages, 
it  win  be  seen  that  the  Church  was  in- 
tended, by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  to 
be  intact,  and  kept  aloof  from  the  spirit 
and  schemes  of  the  world,  not  to  asso- 
ciate itself,  in  its  collective  capacity, 
with  secular  matters,  but  rather  to  busy 
itself  in  works  of  faith  and  labours  of 
love,  evincing  its  heaven-born  spirit  by 
its  charity  to  those  without  and  its  love 
to  those  within. 

We  win  briefly  trace  the  histoiy  of 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and 
mark  the  effects  of  this  union. 

We  find  that,  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  Christianity  retained  its  virgin 
simplicity  and  unambitious  humility ; 
but  "in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century  Constantine  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  multitudes 
followed  the  royal  example.  Imperial 
favour  shone  upon  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  wealth  and  honours  were  largely 
heaped  upon  them,  and  a  iirofession  of 
Cliristianity  being  the  princ  ipal  path  to 
preferment,  persons  of  rank  sought  its 
dignities  and  emoluments,  and  a  hier- 
archy was  framed,  corresponding  with 
the  civil  government,  and  consisting  of 
many  orders  of  ministers  unknown  in 
former  ages  of  the  Church.     Corruption 
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in  every  foi'm,  both  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  increased  among  the  Christians. 
From  the  period  of  their  ecclesiastical 
union  with  the  State  iinder  Constantine, 
ceremonies  superseded  the  Scriptures 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  men  of  speculative  or  worldly 
minds  were  promoted  as  ministers  of 
Christ." 

Arius  and  Pelagius  propounded  their 
errors,  which  spread  with  more  than 
pestilential  rapidity.  The  light  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  became  dim.  The 
lamp  of  God's  truth  was  put  under  a 
bushel.  Intellect,  the  twin  sister  of 
Religion,  became  paralyzed,  and  the 
character  of  "  the  Dark  Ages"  will 
throughout  all  time  proclaim  the  baneful 
effects  of  that  moral  upas-tree,  a  State- 
fostered  Church. 

About  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness 
which  covered  the  earth  was  pierced  by 
the  rays  of  the  morning  star  of  tlie  Re- 
formation. A  faithful  few  showed  their 
attachment  to  Christ  and  his  cause  by 
patiently  suffering  persecution  and  laying 
down  their  lives  for  him.  At  length 
Luther  arose,  armed  with  a  power  not 
his  own  :  he  shook  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, and  awoke  the  Church  fi'om  her 
long  slumber.  Had  the  Church  now 
emancipated  herself  from  the  shackles 
which  had  so  long  bound  her,  happy 
would  it  have  been  ;  but  alas  !  she  still 
clung  to  an  arm  of  ilesh,  and  under  tlie 
enervating  influence  of  courtly  smiles, 
she  relapsed  into  somewhat  of  her  former 
state.  The  spirit  of  persecution  found  a 
home  in  her  midst,  as  the  "  noble  army 
of  martyrs"  to  a  Protestant  Church  tes- 
tify. From  Edward  VI.  down  even  to 
the  present  day,  perseciitions,  imprison- 
ments, acts  of  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
mark  the  history  of  the  Established 
Church  of  this  country  ;  and  now,  in  the 
seclusion  of  many  a  country  village,  petty 
deeds  of  persecution  are  done  that  never 
find  their  way  to  the  public  ear,  and 
priestly  intolerance,  with  bribery  and 
threats,  often  exerts  itself  to  counteract 
the  well-intentioned  efforts  of  the  agents 
of  other  denominations. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  the  testimony  of 
history  goes  to  prove  that  tliis  unholy 


alliance  has  a  tendency  to  deaden  the 
vital  energies  of  the  Chvirch,  and  to 
change  Christianity  into  a  matter  of 
mere  form  and  name.  The  page  of  his- 
toiy  shows  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
the  Church  forgetting  her  high  vocation 
and  stooping  to  take  a  bribe  from  the 
world. 

What  can  be  a  greater  anomaly  tlian 
a  professedly  Christian  Church  receiving 
its  laws  and  its  liturgy  from  the  world — 
its  creed,  its  rites  and  cei-emonies  being 
dictated  by  a  mixed  body,  whose  com- 
ponent parts  represent  every  sect  in  the 
empire  ?  Atheist,  Pantheist,  Catholic, 
and  Protestant,  all  have  a  voice  here. 
Can  we  expect  any  very  spiritual  design, 
in  beauteous  harmony  with  the  will  of 
Christ,  to  emanate  fi'om  siich  a  source  ? 
With  such  a  constitution  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  scene  which  the 
Church  presents  at  the  present  day,  with 
a  "  Popish  liturgy,  a  Calvinistic  creed, 
and  an  Arminian  clergy." 

The  reciprocal  influence  of  this  un- 
seemly alliance  is  traced  in  the  history 
of  ages,  lying  in  the  back-ground  of  an- 
tiqviity,  as  well  as  in  the  passing  events 
of  our  own  day.  The  influence  of  the 
Clnu'ch  upon  the  world  in  unnatural  re- 
lationship is  recorded  in  ci'imson  hnes, 
for  it  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  the 
most  sanguinary  wars  on  record  have 
been  those  waged  in  the  name  of  rehgion. 
A  dominant  sect,  having  its  interests  in- 
terwoven with  those  of  the  State,  has 
ever  been  ready  to  sanction  with  its  smile 
the  enterprises  undertaken  by  that  State, 
while  the  Government  in  retuni  has  ever 
been  ready  to  support  w^th  its  power 
the  selfish  schemes  of  a  corrupt  priest- 
hood. In  the  present  time  the  influence 
of  this  union  is  seen  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Cliurch  withstands  every  en- 
lightened and  onward  movement,  and  in 
the  vexatious  pertinacity  with  which  she 
brings  forward  various  scliemes  to  fur- 
ther her  own  interests.  The  effrontery 
with  which  she  compels  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  and  even  infidels,  to 
render  her  pecuniary  aid,  is  a  violation 
of  tliat  inherent  sense  of  justice  which 
is  implanted  in  every  human  breast. 

The  mfluence  of  the  world  upon  the 
Cliurch  has  been  of  a  most  pernicious 
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character.  From  the  moment  of  its  al- 
liance with  the  State  under  Constantine, 
we  read  of  wealth  and  honours  being 
bestowed  upon  it,  changing  the  ministry 
into  an  ofBce  of  emulation  and  gain, 
making  it  a  comfortable  retreat  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
an  object  of  ambition  to  those  who  covet 
a  life  of  respectability  and  literary  ease. 
According  to  the  axiom,  "  Evil  commu- 
nications corrupt  good  manners,"  we  see 
the  elements  of  worldly-mindedness  in- 
troduced into  the  Church,  and  there  like 


leaven  leavening  the  whole  lump.  Hence 
we  have  spheres  of  useful  evangelic 
labour  regarded  as  merchandise,  and 
actually  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Hence,  too,  we  hear  of  pluralities,  sine- 
cures, fox-hunting  '  parsons,  Puseyite 
bishops,  &c. 

As  Scripture  condemns  this  union,  as 
reason  pronounces  it  to  be  unjust,  and 
as  history  recoixls  its  baneful  efiects,  I 
believe  that  the  Church  ought  at  once 
and  for  ever  to  be  separated  from  the 
State.  W.  a.    . 


|^lliln.!j0|ilii[. 

IS    PHEENOLOaY   TEUE? 

NEGATITE     ARTICLE. — IT. 


Me.  Editor, — Perhaps  you  wiU  per- 
mit me  once  more  to  enjoy  the  "  lettered 
ease"  which  I  formerly  so  much  extolled, 
while  callmg  your  attention  to  a  few 
facts  which,  in  my  opinion,  strongly 
militate  against  the  possibility  of  the 
truth  of  Phrenology.  We  grant  the 
"  something  reasonable"  wliich  C.  W., 
jun.,  remarks  "  tliere  have  been  few  who 
would  not  allow."  This,  however,  is 
but  a  small  matter,  for  what  system  of 
false  philosophy  has  ever  arisen  without 
the  amalgamation  of  some  truth  in  it  ? 
It  is  this  "  something  reasonable"  which 
gives  to  error  so  long  a  life  ;  it  is  this 
very  minglement  of  "two  grains  of  wheat 
in  a  bushel  of  chatf"  which  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  come  at  the  truth  which  the 
matter  contains.  Hence  Astrology, 
Augury,  Palmistry,  Oneiromancy,  Phy- 
siognomy, and  the  thousand  and  one 
other  methods  of  divination,  have  had 
upon  the  globe  then*  "  birth  and  their 
forgettuig."  C.  W.,  jmi.,  aware  that 
"  minute  changes  in  principles  lead  to 
mighty  changes  in  effects,"  has  laid  down 
for  himself  a  summary  of  Phrenological 
axioms;  tliese,  therefore,  our  "facts" 
must  controvert,  else  our  present  letter 
will  be  of  no  ellcct  and  vain.  We  do 
not  intend  to  criticise  these  "  premises" 
seriatim,  for  that  would  be  tedious,  and, 
besides,  we  have  not  the  requisite  works 


at  hand  which  would  enable  us  to 
engage  in  a  consecutive  refutation. 
"  Such  as  I  have,  give  I  imto  you." 
The  sixth  data  which  C.  W.,  jun.,  postu- 
lates in  proof  of  Proposition  III.  asserts, 
"  that  partial  injuries  of  the  brain  do 
not  equall}'  affect  all  the  mental  poivers, 
which  they  should  do  if  the  organ  of  the 
mind  were  single."  One  instance  in 
opposition  to  this  occurs  to  our  memory. 
The  case  is  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper ; 
the  circumstances  are  these  : — A  sailor, 
while  his  ship  was  cruising  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, fell  from  tjie  yard-arm  to  the 
deck.  Tliis  fall  caused  a  small  portion 
of  the  cranium  to  press  \ipon  the  brain  ; 
the  man's  intellect  was  instantly  and 
entirely  obliterated.  The  functions  of 
life,  and  these  alone,  operated,  for  they 
require  neither  will  nor  consciousness  to 
assist  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  In  this  insensate  state  the  man 
existed  thirteen  months.  His  vessel 
then  arrived  in  England  ;  he  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  the  contusion  was  oper- 
ated upon,  and  the  bone  raised.  The 
man's  intellectual  faculties  recommenced 
their  suspended  operations,  and  the  first 
question  wliich  he  asked  was  regarding 
some  circumstance  wliich  had  taken 
place  in  the  ship  immediately  before  the 
accident. 

It  is   a  "  fundamental  fact"  amongst 
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plirenologists,  that  there  is  no  general 
organ  of  Memory,  but  that  each  faculty 
collects  the  imprest^ions  made  upon  itself 
— in  fact,  "  mirids  its  own  business."  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  following  case, 
which  Mr.  Green,  in  his  Lectui'es  at 
King's  College,  as  reported  in  the 
"  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  thus 
recounts,  is  conclusive  in  opposition  : — 
"I  remember  seeing  a  patient  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  who  had  an  injury  of 
the  head.  During  his  illness  he  began 
suddenly  to  speak  in  a  language  which 
nobody  in  the  ward  coidd  understand  ; 
vei'y  fortunately,  in  one  of  tlie  most  vo- 
luble moments  of  this  patient,  the  milk- 
man of  the  hospital  was  passing  through 
the  ward,  and,  listening  to  the  sick  man, 
instantly  recognised  the  Welch  language. 
A  freer  communication  immediately 
took  place  between  the  parties,  and  it 
appeared,  according  to  the  account  deli- 
vered by  the  milkman,  that  the  patient 
spoke  English  very  well,  but  that  in 
consequence  of  the  accident,  that  lan- 
guage had  been  completely  knocked  out 
of  his  head.  Now,  if  there  be  an  organ 
of  language,  expressly  appropriated  to 
that  one  departmental  study,  why  did 
it  not  recollect  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Welch  ?  Or  is  there  an  organ  for  each 
language  ?  Absurd !  Either,  then, 
there  is  no  organ  of  Language,  or  there 
is  a  general  memory — which  horn  of 
the  ddemma  is  accepted. 

But  we  are  told,  in  "reason"  3rd,  that 
"  the  mental  fticulties  do  not  come  all  at 
once,  as  they  woidd  wore  the  brain  one 
indivisible  organ."  Which  of  om-  facul- 
ties is  all  at  once  perfectioned  ?  The 
eye  is  one  indivisible  organ — does  it 
exert  the  power  of  accurate  distinguish- 
ment  all  at  once  ?  The  ear,  does  it  all 
at  once  correctly  discriminate  sounds  ? 
The  stomach,  can  it  digest  "  all  and 
sundry"  the  materials  which  might  be 
pressed  upon  its  nuediicated  powers  ? 
The  legs,  do  they  at  once  acquire  the 
power  of  walking,  running,  dancing, 
&c.  ?  The  vital  functions  do,  indeed,  I 
grant  you,  all  at  once  operate,  but  they 
are  involuntaiy,  and  act  without  the  aid 
of  consciousness  or  wiU ;  all  the  other 
powers  of  body  and  of  mind  begin  to  act 
with  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  until  a  long 


course  of  laborious  training  is  undergone 
that  they  attain  their  full  perfection. 
Every  one  who  has  studied  a  handicraft 
knows,  that  although  tlie  hand  is  "  one 
indivisible  organ,"  it  cannot  "all  at 
once"  gain  the  requisite  nicety,  skill, 
dexterity,  and  pecuharity  of  action  which 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  trade.  Why  should  it  be 
otherwise  with  the  brain  ?  Does  its 
progressive  acquirement  of  ability  neces- 
sarily and  inevitably  indicate  that  the 
brain  is  not  one  indivisible  organ,  but  a 
congeries  and  aggregation  of  individual- 
ized and  distinct  organs  ?  It  is  stated 
by  phrenologists  that  the  greater  the 
bulk  of  the  brain  the  more  powerful  will 
be  the  mental  manifestations  ;  if,  how- 
ever, there  be  such  a  tiling  as  quality  in 
brain-matter,  the  coarser  it  is,  the  greater 
will  be  its  bulk,  but  the  less  powerful  it3 
capability  of  sensational  excitability. 
How  is  this  knowledge  to  be  obtained  ? 
By  external  signs  or  internal  examina- 
tion ?  Again,  the  cranium  or  brain-case 
is  not  always  of  uniform  thickness  or 
density  in  difierent  parts  of  the  same 
individual's  skuU,  and  it  differs  more 
widely  stiU  in  different  individuals.  How 
is  the  tliickness  of  the  cranial  ostea  to  be 
discovered  ?  Can  it  always  and  inva- 
riably be  found  out,  whether  the  brain 
uniformly  fills  up  and  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  intercranial  space  ?  "  Non  semper 
ea  sunt  qua  videbitur" — things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.  We  have  all 
bought  nuts,  when  boys,  and  have  found 
this  maxim  illustrated  to  our  great  dis- 
content when,  on  bi-eaking  a  goodly-sized 
shell,  we  found  a  diminutive,  bedwarfed 
kernel.  Slay  it  not  be  something  similar 
with  brains  ?  We  at  least  have  seen  no 
anatomical  work  which  has  asserted  that 
the  brain  uniformly  fills  up  the  whole 
cranial  cavity. 

When  Phrenologists  say,  as  C.  W., 
jun.,  does,  that  "  all  animal  nature  seems 
to  add  its  testimony  to  the  truth  of  oiu* 
position,"  they  woidd  lead  us  to  infer 
that,  as  is  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
brain  relatively  to  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  body,  so  is  the  relative  intellec- 
tuality of  animals  to  each  other.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to 
weight,  at  least,  as  the  iollowing  ratios 
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will  abundantly  testify.  A  canai-y's 
brain  is  l-14tli  of  the  whole  weight  of 
its  body :  a  man's,  l-28th ;  a  dog's, 
l-160th;  a  horse's,  l-400th ;  an  ele- 
phant's, l-500th.  So  that  canaries 
ought  to  be  more  intelligent  than  men. 
The  brain  of  Lord  Byron,  whose  skull 
was  extraordinarily  tliin,  weighed  58  oz.; 
that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  cranium, 
on  the  conti'ary,  was  excessively  thick, 
was  53  oz.  in  weight.  Baron  Cuvier's 
weighed  64^  oz.  ;  Dr.  Abercrombie's 
63  oz.  Given  these  fa^ts,  which  was  the 
greatest  genius  ;  and  does  the  answer 
accord  with  Phrenological  axiomata  1 
It  is  worthy  of  mention,  also,  that  the 
cranium  is  composed  of  separate  pieces 
of  bone,  eight  in  number ;  tliat  these 
are  articulated,  or  joined  together  in 
various  ways  ;  at  their  jvmction,  the  cra- 
nium is  generally  tliicker  than  in  their 
central  portions.  Three  of  these  articu- 
lations are  squamous,  i.  e.,  overlapping 
each  other  hke  the  scales  of  a  fish.  How 
can  we  be  certain  that  these  sutures  or 
joinings  are  obhterated  in  the  party 
whose  cranium  is  being  read  ?  Dr. 
Leach  examined  the  immense  collection 
of  crania  in  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  and 
discovered  that  in  one  out  of  each  eleven 
some  parts  of  the  sutures  were  unobliter- 
ated.  The  cemetery  at  Hythe  has  been 
examined  with  like  results. 

In  dissection  of  the  brain  it  is  found 
that  it  consists  of  two  kinds  of  matter, 
vrhite  and  grey  :  on  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  brain,  in  some  parts  the  white,  in 
others  the  grey  was  seen.  The  grey 
matter,  when  looked  at  through  a  mi- 
croscope, is  found  to  abound  in  little 
globules,  to  each  end  of  which  tenuous 
filamentary  fibres  are  attached ;  those 
fixed  to  the  one  hemisphere  receive  in- 
telligence, those  fastened  to  the  other 
convey  commands  ;  all  these  grey-m.at- 
ter  globules  combined,  form  the  organ 
of  intellect,  the  avenues  through  which 
the  mentality  is  awakened  and  informed, 
and  by  which  it  reacts  on  the  Outer  uni- 
verse. These  are  the  results  of  the  latest 
experiments  of  Gei-man  physiologists, 
and  have  been  verified  by  eminent 
British  anatomists.  IS'ow  these  globules 
are  not  found  in  every  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal sm'facc  of  the  brain.     How,  then, 


can  they  make  external  cranial  promi- 
nences by  which  their  presence  may  be 
manifested?  Again,  in  the  conglomer- 
ation of  convolutions  which  forms  the 
human  brain,  these  globules  are  to  be 
found  winding  down  through  the  fissures 
with  which  it  abounds,  especially  down 
the  side  of  the  dividing  septum.  Nay, 
in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  brain,' 
layers  of  white  and  grey  matter  are  foimd 
alternately.  How,  then,  can  the  grey 
globules  mark  the  cranial  periphery, 
seeing  that  they  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves alone  on  the  exterior  of  the  cerebral 
globosity  ?  Surely  Phrenology  cannot 
give  us  information  of  the  operations 
which  these  interior  grey  strata  execute  ? 
And,  if  not,  what  is  the  inference  ? 

Another  remark,  and  we  will  close 
our  letter.  The  minute  subdivisions  of 
mental  powers  which  Phrenologists  make 
is,  in  my  opinion,  absurd.  What  is  the 
radical  dijfereniia  between  Combative- 
ness  and  Destructiveness  ?  Can  you 
combat  a  thing  without  wishing  to  de- 
stroy it,  or  destroy  it  without  combat- 
ing ?  Are  not  Time  anc?  Tune  but 
diilerent  modifications  of  Order  ?  To 
calculate  time  and  to  keep  tune  appear 
to  me  to  be  attending  to  successions, 
and  the  attention  to  these  constitutes,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  mere  peculiar  mani- 
festations of  the  "  spirit  of  order."  Is 
Secretiveness  a  positire  quality  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  a  prudential  exercise  of  Cau- 
tiousness ?  Ought  there  not  rather  to 
have  been  an  organ  of  Talkativeness, 
and  Secretiveness  a  deficiency  in  organic 
manifestation  ?  When  one  feels  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  does  it  immediately 
originate  a  volcanic  upheaving  of  Con- 
scientiousness ?  A  similai-  analysis  of 
others  would  yield  like  doubt-producing 
results. 

We  think  that  the  foregoing  facts 
amount  to  serious  probability  that 
Phrenology  is  untrue.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  true  that  a  large  cranium  is, 
in  general,  a  fair  guage  of  the  sensa- 
tion-receiving and  information-bringing 
powers  which  the  mmd  has  at  its  dis- 
posal, just  as  a  huge  muscular  arm  be- 
tokens strength,  or  a  broad  chest  a  large 
amount  of  luug  :  but  to  parcel  out  the 
brain  and  its  external  case,  the  cranium, 
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into  distinct  self-governing  territories ; 
to  demarcate  them  as  provinces,  to  draw 
boundaries  round  small  portions  of  the 
cerebral  surface,  and  name  them  as  the 
seats  of  any  individual  species  of  mental 
manifestation,  appears  to  me  absurd ; 
contradictory  to  all  the  teachings  of  tlie 
Anatomist,  the  discoveries  of  Physiolo- 
gists, the  experience  of  men,  and  the 
results  of  the  spirit-inquisitions  of  meta- 
physicians. 

I  vcill  not  occupy  your  space  in  re- 
marks on  the  materialism  to  which 
Phrenology  so  inevitably  leads,  as  S.  N., 
my  former  antagonist,  has  ably  con- 
tended that  point,  and  the  masterfulness 
of  the  argument  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  your  last  Number  no  mention  of 


liis  argument  vras  made.  This  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  question — Can  we  gain  a 
knowledge  of  mbid  by  looking  at  its 
instrument  ?  Can  I  estimate  correctly 
the  whole  intellectual  power  of  a  work- 
man by  an  examination  of  his  imple- 
ments of  labour?  Besides,  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  law  of  "  pei-muta- 
tions"  must  know,  that  as  there  are 
thirty-six  organs,  so  they  may  be  simul- 
taneously excited  in  billions  of  different 
ways.  How  great  a  certainty,  then,  can 
be  attached  to  the  "practical  inferences" 
with  which  Phrenologists  favour,  I  wUl 
not  say  dupes,  but  credulous  persons  ? 
verb.  sat.  Hoping  the  foregoing  may 
serve  to  elucidate  the  truth  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  am,  yours,  &c.,       Philohathos. 


AFFIEMATITE     ARTICLE.  —  IV. 


The  following  beautiful  thought,  ut- 
tered by  the  Son  of  Sirach,  a  thought 
^  upon  which  was  raised  no  less  a  super- 
structure than  Butler's  far-famed  Ana- 
logy— may  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  a  few 
remarks  upon  Phrenology  : — "All  things 
are  double,  one  against  another,  and  God 
hath  made  nothing  imperfect." 

If  we  could  contemplate  the  visible 
frame  of  the  universe  with  the  virgin 
eye  of  one  born  blind,  but  who,  by  some 
means,  obtained  his  sight,  our  first  im- 
pression would  doubtless  be,  that  all 
things  wei'e  composed  of  solid  matter. 
The  blue  dome  above  our  heads  would 
seem,  judging  by  its  analogy  to  the  green 
carpeted  earth  beneath  our  feet,  to  be  an 
immense  vault,  supported  upon  the  verge 
of  the  horizon. 

But  as  the  reflective  faculties  of  man 
are  more  largely  developed,  he  becomes 
gradually  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  a  loftier,  deeper  universe.  The 
spiritual,  with  its  overpowering  thought- 
awakening  tendencies,  becomes  apparent, 
and,  as  he  ascends  higher,  and  widens 
his  range  of  vision,  in  this  illimitable 
region,  his  ideas  expand,  and  he  com- 
prehends with  a  clearer  eye  the  uses 
of  matter.  The  infinite  variety  of  ob- 
jects perceptible  to  his  senses,  now  show 
themselves  to  be  merely  tlie  alphabet 
of  the  spiritual — a  hieroglyphic  alpha- 
bet it  is  true,  but  one  not  altogether 
diflicult  to  be  understood.     Prom  this. 


man  discovers  those  harmonious  and  un- 
varying laws  which  regulate  the  material 
world — laws  evidently  calcidated  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  common  happiness  to 
the  sentient  beings  by  which  the  world 
is  inhabited.  From  this  he  derives  the 
noblest  inference — the  greatest  truth 
that  his  mind  can  conceive — the  exist- 
ence of  an  All-wise,  All-powerful,  and 
All-good  Being — the  Creator   and  Pre- 

!  server  of  all  things. 

Thus,  it  ajDpoars  man  has  something 
tangible  set  before  him,  whereby  he  is 
enabled  to  discover  the  intangible  — 
something  known,  to  lead  him  to  the 
unknown.  Nature,  Grod,  matter,  mind, 
body,  soul — the  visible  and  the  invisible 

I  — each  is  the  exponent,  the  co-efficient 

I  of  the  otlier.  If  from  the  visible  we 
form  our  ideas  of  the  invisible  ;  if  from 

'  the  voluntary  action  and  motion  of  or- 
ganized matter,  we  are  able  to  discover 
the  workings  of  mind;  if  from  natui'e 
we  are  led  up  to  Grod  ;  why  should  not 
a  similar  relation  exist  between  our 
bodies  and  our  souls  ?  God  has  given  a 
physical  and  moral  law,  and  is  it  not 
probable  He  woidd  also  give  us  a  law 
for  the  regulation  of  the  organizations 
He  has  bestowed  upon  us  ?  Such  a  law 
exists,  as  is  proved  by  the  improvement 
of  nations  in  physical  and  intellectual 
conformation,  in  proportion  as  they 
cultivate  their  faculties.  Observe  the 
difference  of  feature  and  cranium    (the 
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deterioration  of  both  beauty  and  intel- 
lect) of  the  natives  of  Connauglit,  in 
Ireland,  where  the  country  has  so  long 
been  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Scotchmen  or  Eng- 
lishmen who  hare  received  an  educa- 
tion, and  whose  ancestors  have  been  so 
long  under  a  sort  of  imperfect  trainmg. 
Does  not  this  fact  prove,  beyond  contra- 
diction, the  existence  of  an  intimate  re- 
lation between  the  mental  and  cerebral 
conformations  ?  But  I  have  already 
trespassed  too  long  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, and  shall  now  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss tlie  truthfulness  of  Phrenology  ? 

S,  N.,  I  think,  states  the  doctrine  of 
the  science  pretty  fah-ly  ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, do  battle  with  him  on  his  own 
ground.  The  first  inquiry  then  is,  Is 
the  brain  the  organ  of  the  mind  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  Are  thought,  volition,  and 
memory,  the  action  of  an  immaterial 
being,  working  entirely  independent  of 
cerebral  organization,  except  so  far  as 
using  it  as  the  instrument  to  transmit 
its  decrees  by  means  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, to  the  members  of  the  body  ? — or, 
Are  the  cerebral  organization  and  the 
soul  so  intimately  connected  that  the 
latter  cannot  (as  at  present  constituted) 
thmk,  will,  or  remember  without  the 
other  ?  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat 
the  question  is  not,  Can  the  soul  exist  in 
a  separate  state  ?  but,  Does  the  mind,  as 
at  present  constituted,  act  independently 
of  brain  ?  If  the  soid  thinks,  wUls,  &c., 
without  the  aid  of  brain,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  phenomenon  of  a  dream- 
less sleep  ?  How  would  concussion  of 
the  brain  produce  insensibility  ?  How 
would  drinking  alcoholic  liquors  (a  ma- 
terial substance)  cause  a  temporary  in- 
sanity, or  disease  of  a  mind  independent 
of  matter  ?  And  how  could  insanity,  or 
disease  of  the  mind  (as  those  opposed  to 
Phrenology  call  it),  be  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  family  features  ?  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Almighty  would  im- 
plant in  the  living  spirit,  -nhich  he  in- 
fuses into  the  iniant,  a  poisonous  seed, 
destined,  like  a  upas-plant,  to  prey  upon, 
and  ultimately  destroy,  the  ethereal  sub- 
stance ?  Is  it  not  much  more  rational 
to   suppose  that  the  parents,  by  their 


infringement  of  the  organic  laws,  have 
induced  cerebral  disease,  which,  by  a 
universally  recognised  law,  they  transmit 
to  their  children,  as  they  hkewise  do 
consumption  and  other  diseases  ?  We 
cannot  account  for  the  gradual  decay  of 
mental  power,  induced  by  old  age  and 
disease,  otherwise  than  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  brain  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  mind,  that  the  health  of  both  is 
requisite  for  the  manifestation  of  thought, 
volition,  &c.  The  noble  intellect  of 
Eobert  Southey,  by  his  overtaxing  his 
mental  facidties,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

Kow,  if  mind  acted  independently  of 
brain,  this  coidd  never  have  been  the 
result.  How,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
can  we  suppose  that  a  pm-ely  imma- 
terial existence  would  have  its  faculties 
injured  by  over-exertion  ?  According 
to  the  Phrenological  doctrines,  this  can 
easily  be  accounted  for,  on  the  ground 
that  the  brain,  like  other  parts  of  the 
body,  may  be  injured  or  destroyed  by 
too  much  excitement.  If  the  brain  were 
only  the  jnedium  by  -which  the  soul 
controlled  and  du'eeted  the  physical  sys- 
tem— then,  in  cases  of  cerebral  disease, 
or  in  old  age,  the  soul  would  only  lose 
its  power  over  the  body, — its  power  of 
thinking,  remembering,  &c.,  would  i-e- 
main  vigorous  as  ever.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  A  slight  pressure  on  the  bi'ain 
immediately  produces  insensibility  ;  or, 
if  it  is  attacked  by  disease,  the  mind, 
which  was  immediatelv  before  ensrafred  in 
threading  tlie  mazes  of  metaphysical 
sjDeculatiou,  becomes  a  wreck,  a  chaos  of 
raving  emotions,  or  merges  into  complete 
imbecility. 

With  respect  to  the  second  doctrine 
of  Phrenology,  that  each  faculty  has  its 
appropriate  organ  ;  this,  I  tlunk  follows 
from  the  former.  If  the  brain  be  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  then,  as  "  order  is 
heaven's  first  law,"  a  part  of  the  brain 
would  be  allotted  to  each  particidar 
faculty  of  the  mind.  The  general  doc- 
trine of  Phrenology  regarding  this,  is 
admitted  to  be  true,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  man.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
formed  their  statues  of  the  gods  with 
a  lofty  forehead,  betokening  tlieir  belief 
in  the  doctrine  that  a  lai'ge  frontal  de- 
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Telopment  of  brain  is  conBected  with 
great  intellectual  power.  But  in  the 
statues  of  prize-figliters,  the  forehead  is 
low,  and  the  head  generally  small,  thus 
showing  that  they,  copying  from  nature, 
have  boi'ne  witness  to  a  truth  with  which 
tliey  themselves  were  unacquainted. 

No  observant  Phrenologist  will  assert, 
that  the  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  different  organs  can  be  settled  with 
mathematical  precision  ;  yet  almost  all 
are  satisfied  of  their  general  correctness. 
If  in  examining  the  craniums  of  one 
hundred  individuals  the  exercise  of  a 
certain  faculty  is  always  found  associated 
with  the  prominence  of  a  particular  part 
of  the  skull,  then,  although  the  Imn- 
dredth  might  appear  to  militate  against 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  faculty 
is  connected  with  the  organ,  yet  the 
ninety-nine  cases  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  prove  its  truth. 

The  following  facts  may  serve  to  cor- 
roborate the  above  statement.  In  the 
portraits  of  twenty  actors,  I  observe  a 
remarkable  prominence  of  that  part  of 
the  skull  where  Plu-euologists  say  the 
organ  of  Imitation  is  situated.  In  a 
society  consisting  of  twenty-two  mem- 
bers, the  one  who  is  distinguished  by 
his  command  of  language  and  fluencv 
of  expression,  possesses  the  most  pro- 
minent eyes. 

The  third  doctrine  of  Phrenology, 
viz. :  that,  cceteris  paribus,  size  of  brain 
accompanies  development  of  faculties, 
is  a  necessary  sequence,  if  we  admit  the 
truth  of  the  two  former  doctrines.  For 
if,  with  the  prominence  of  one  part 
of  the  brain  be  associated  the  power  of 
exercising  a  particular  faculty,  it  na- 
turally foUows,  that  a  large  development 
of  all  tlie  organs  wUl  give  a  correspond- 
ing extent  of  power  to  the  mind.  It  is 
true  there  may  often  occur  facts  seem- 
ingly opposed  to  this,  such  as  the  large 
development  of  an  organ  unaccompanied 
with  a  corresponding  exercise  of  a  faculty; 
but  it  can  be  easily  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  faculties  may  exist  in  a  dor- 
mant or  inactive  state.  Phrenology  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  maturity,  hence  we 
may  expect  apparent  anomaUes  as  well 
as  in  other  sciences. 

A  few  remarks,   before  closing,  upon 


S.  N.'s  objection  to  Phrenology  and  ad- 
vocacy of  Psychology. 

How  far  can  the  mental  philosopher 
extend  his  investigations  into  the  world 
of  mmd  ?  How  broad  is  the  foundation 
on  which  he  builds  his  theories  ?  Does 
his  philosophy  take  cognizance  of  mind 
in  aU  its  varieties  ?  or  is  it  "  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined"  within  the  naiTow 
bounds  of  his  own  personal  ex})erience  ? 

Here  exists  the  difiiculty  of  Psycho- 
logists. They  examine  their  own  minds, 
write  a  description  of  their  modes  of 
action,  divide  them  into  imaginary 
powers,  and  then  lay  down  this  as  the 
basis  of  a  viniversal  philosophy.  This 
mode  of  procedm-e  might  do,  were  all 
minds  ahkc ;  but  they  are  not. 

"  Shall  only  man  be  tal<pn  in  the  gross  ? 
Giaut  bul  as  many  sorts  oi mind  as  moss." 

The  Phrenologist,  on  tlie  contrary, 
taking  his  system  as  the  base  of  his  ob- 
servations, watches  the  action  of  his  own 
mind — reduces  that,  which  before  was  a 
chaos  of  contradictory  experiences,  into 
beauty  and  order,  and  has  certain  data 
by  wliich  he  is  enabled  to  extend  liis 
researches  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 
personal  consciousness,  and  explore  mind 
in  all  its  endless  varieties.  Hence  the 
superiority  of  Phrenology  as  a  system  of 
Mental  Philosophy.  It  universalizes  the 
study  of  mind. 

S.  N.  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
science  is  a  "  misnomer."  Now,  I  wish 
he  would  render  the  "  clearness "  of  his 
"  non  seqtdfur"  a  little  "  clearer,"  for  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  may  not 
investigate  the  cognitive  powers  them- 
selves, taking  Phrenology  iiS  the  basis 
of  our  investigations.  If  he  means  that 
Phrenology  cannot  teach  concerning  the 
essence  of  mmd,  then  I  answer,  neither 
can  Psychology — neither  can  physical 
sciences  concerning  the  essence  of  mat- 
ter; neither  can  Theology  concerning 
the  essence  of  God.  Take  away  from 
mental  philosophy  the  phenomena  which 
Phrenology  can  explain — Mental  Phi- 
losophy, minus  Phrenology,  and  what  is 
the  remainder  ? 

The  vital  spark  defies  as  much  your 
attempts  at  amalgamation  or  definition 
as  the  essence  of  Deity  itself.  Plu-eno- 
logists  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
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entity- — miiid  ;  tliey  merely  assert,  what 
all  experience  corroborates,  that  brain 
is  necessary  for  its  manifestation.  The 
absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  quash 
Phrenology  by  metaphysical  reasoning, 
is  apparent.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  per- 
son born  in  a  flat  country  is  taught  the 
astronomical  truth  concerning  the  glob- 
osity of  the  earth.  Let  us  further  sup- 
pose that  he  travels  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  sees  Mont  Blanc.  If  unable 
to  understand  the  compatibility  of  the 
doctrine  he  previously  entertained,  with 
the  existence  of  the  mountaiu,  would  it 


not  be  absurd  to  dispute  the  fact  ,of 
a  mountain  being  there  at  all,  merely 
because  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
former  truth.  Those  who  endeavour 
to  disprove  Phrenology  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  dun  misty  region  of 
metaphysics,  are  in  a  similar  ddemma,. 

Phrenological  organs  either  do  or  do 
not  exist ;  if  they  do  exist,  the  attempt 
to  reason  them  away  is  as  absurd  as  try- 
ing to  demolish  Mont  Blanc  with  a  pick- 
axe-of  moonshine. 

A  Member  of  the  Leith  YouKa 
Men's  Society. 


WHICH  MOST  DESERVES  THE  ESTEEM  OF  MANKIND,  THE  POET 

OR  THE  LEGISLATOR? 


THE    LEGISL 

In  entering  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  question  thus  put  forth  for  discus- 
sion, it  wiU  be  proper  to  state,  that  when 
we  speak  of  esteem  deserved  by  the  Poet 
and  the  Legislator,  we  shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  not  that  particular  kind 
of  esteem  which  is  the  reward  alone  of 
]5ersonal  excellence,  and  which  both,  in 
•common  with  all  men,  may^  or  may  not 
deserve;  but  strictly  that  which  they 
merit  from  mankind  in  general,  by  virtue 
of  their  vocation  or  mission ;  and  we 
would  also  remark,  that  in  striking  the 
balance  between  the  two,  and  awarding 
to  the  one  a  greater  amount  of  esteem 
than  to  the  other,  we  do  not  determine 
tlie  superior  worthiness  of  the  other  in 
every  indiridiial  case^ — in  other  words, 
that  every  Poet  is  more  worthy  of  esteem 
than  the  Legislator,  or  every  Legislator 
luore  worthy  of  esteem  than  the  Poet, 
inasmuch  as  the  esteem  of  the  world  is 
infinitely  more  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
Milton  than  to  a  Robespierre ;  and  to  a 
Peel  than  to  a  Byron,  on  the  other. 

The  question,  then,  is  this  :  Which  of 
the  two,  in  the  true  and  faithfid  fulfd- 
ment  of  the  duties  of  his  capacity,  de- 
serves most  of  the  esteem  of  mankind  ? 
•Our  decision  is  given  in  favom*  of  the  \ 
Legislator,  and,  as  our  reason,  we  would 
in  the  first  place  submit: — That  his 
services  are  of  greater  value  to  the  com- 
XQunity   than    are    those   of    the    Poet. 


ATOE.  —  II. 

Superiority  of  valye  universally  com- 
mands superiority  of  esteem,  where  esteem 
can  be  commanded.  That  the  services  of 
the  Legislator  exceed  in  value  those  of 
the  Poet,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
former  are  indispensable,  while  the  latter 
are  not.  The  Poet's  calling  may  be  a 
high  aud  holy  one,  and  his  kindled  soul 
may  glow  with  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  nature  and  capabilities.  His  may 
be  a  noble  destiny,  and  his  resources 
boundless  as  the  universe  itself.  The 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  may  be 
his.  He  may  re-write  the  chronicled 
records  of  ages,  strip  them  of  their  false 
disguises,  uncover  their  hoai'y  errors,  and 
win  for  their  excellencies  a  juster  appre- 
ciation. He  may  Unger  among  the  tombs 
of  the  mighty,  and  teach  living  mouarchs 
how  brief  a  thing  is  earthly  power.  He 
may  dip  his  pen  in  battle-streams,  and 
write  the  emptiness  of  the  warrior's 
glory.  He  may  show  to  the  ambitious 
man  how  lardliness  has  brought  its  own 
downfall ; — to  the  designing  aud  uefari- 
ous,]iowcraftand  chicanery  huvewrought 
out  their  own  destruction.  He  may  lay 
bare  the  veiled  chambers  of  the  priest's 
temple,  ^professedly  God's.  He  may  un- 
mask mystery,  miracle-niongering  false- 
hood, and  sacerdotal  jugglery  ;  and  lie 
may  have  lent  no  mean  aid  in  the  re- 
storation to  life  of  a  pure  Christianity. 
He  may  sing  the  du'ge  of  abrogated  laws. 
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absurd  as  atrociously  cruel.  Opinions 
current  immemorial  with  an  honest  jingle, 
he  may  dare  to  pronounce  intrinsically 
worthless  ;  and  rescue  from  the  interdic- 
tion of  bigotry  and  conventionalism  the 
veritable  issues  of  the  mint  of  Truth. 
He  may  make  and  maintain  his  claim  to 
be  a  world's  teacher.  He  may  give  a 
complexion  to  his  own  times  ;  influence 
popular  customs  and  character:  his  songs 
may  be  received  where  sermons  would  be 
rejected ;  and  their  choicest  beauties 
treasured  as  household  words  in  every 
family.  He  may  do  battle  for  right 
against  the  encroachments  of  power ; 
deal  deadly  blows  at  monopoly  and  ex- 
clusion ;  and  hold  up  to  contempt  and 
scorn,  to  the  test  of  religious  principle 
and  common  humanity,  the  hollowness  of 
cheap-shirt  and  gas-light  civilization.  He 
may  encourage  to  noble  deed  and  manly 
action,  to  continuance  in  well- doing:,  and 
patient  endurance  of  suSering.  And  his 
prophetic  spirit  may  ascend  the  watch- 
tower  of  faith  and  hope,  and  herald  the 
approach  of  a  long-wished  day  of  glory. 
These,  and  more  than  these,  are  the  Poet's 
claim  to  esteem  ;  and  insensible,  indeed, 
must  he  be  who  would  withhold  it.  But 
however  glorious  the  Poet's  service,  it  is 
not  indispensable.  He  may  lie  in  the 
tomb,  his  lyre  be  beside  him,  and  his 
mantle  fall  on  no  successor,  and  the 
world,  though  a  loser,  would  escape  ruin. 
Tliere  would,  it  is  true,  be  a  dull,  unsatis- 
factory void,  which  nought  could  supply. 
Mammon  would  gloat  with  greater  de- 
light over  his  gold, — Care  brood  darklier 
on  the  brow  ; — Intellect  would  have  less 
lore,  and  Happiness  would  lose  a  foun- 
tain ;  but  there  would  be  no  stoppage  of 
the  vast  machinery  which  society  creates 
and  keeps  in  constant  motion.  The  hum 
of  industry  would  not  be  hushed,  nor  tlie 
busy  mart  deserted.  The  engine  would 
still  set  time  and  space  at  defiance  ;  the 
telegraph  speed  its  message ;  tlie  plough- 
share cleave  the  soil,  the  sickle  reap  the 
grain  ;  and  the  printing-press  symbolize 
thought.  Justice  and  Order  would  still 
maintain  their  supremacy.  To  many  of 
his  neighbours  the  absence  of  the  Pott 
would  be  but  the  absence  of  a  useless 
dreamer,  for  whom  feminine  companion- 
ship,  or   perpetual  confinement  to  the 


fabled  regions  of  the  Muses,  were  a  fitter 
portion  than  tlie  society  of  bustling  men. 
And  even  to  those  who  hold  in  opposite 
and  just  estimation  the  Poet's  worth,  and 
who  would  feel  that  no  adequate  com- 
pensation could  avail  for  liis  loss,  there 
would  be  this  mitigation  of  the  calamity 
— that  poei)\ii  still  remained :  poetry 
finding  utterance  from  every  leaf  and 
flower,  in  every  object  of  nature,  and  in 
every  phase  of  human  experience.  Poetry 
would  still  smile  upon  man  from  every 
direction,  inwreathe  her  associations  with 
every  cu'cumstance  of  his  existence,  would 
light  his  path  with  the  star  of  heaven, 
and  cheer  his  heart  witli  the  charms 
of  eartli.  She  would  paint  bright  visions 
to  enchant  his  youth,  weave  rosy  gar- 
lands for  his  bride,  and  softly  radiate  the 
summer's  evening  of  his  declining  years. 
Bereft  of  her  high  priest.  Poetry,  though 
unexpressed,  would  make  herself  intelli- 
gible, and  man  would  not  fail  to  be  her 
interpreter. 

Turning  from  the  services  of  the  Poet, 
how  diflerently  must  we  speak  of  those 
of  the  Legislator.  His  are,  indeed,  indis- 
pensable. He  must  be  ever  at  the  post  of 
duty.  If  he  leave  it  but  for  a  moment — 
if  ha  loose  his  hold  of  the  lielm,  the  vessel 
of  State  drifts  swiftly  to  destruction.  His 
very  vacillations  are  fraught  with  immi- 
nent peril.  It  is  only  while  with  stead- 
fast hand  he  remains  faithful  to  his  trust, 
that  there  is  felt  to  be  any  security  for  a 
nation's  interests.  From  the  monarch 
who  has  a  crown  at  stake,  to  the  peasant, 
whose  only  wealth  is  its  progenitor, — 
labour, — he  is  regarded  by  every  man  as 
the  protector  of  his  rights,  the  con- 
servator of  equity  and  good  order,  the 
guardian  of  cherished  institutions,  and 
tlie  guarantee  of  tlie  capital,  the  credit, 
the  commerce,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  country.  The  public  creditor 
knows  that  without  the  Legislator  liis 
bonds  will  be  dishonoured;  the  share- 
holder that  his  scrip  is  but  waste  paper. 
The  Legislator  establishes  dynasties,  di- 
rects armies,  and  equips  fleets  ;  in  slioi-t, 
he  is  the  directing,  and  virtually,  the 
ruling  power  of  an  empu-e,  and  no  empire 
can  exist  without  him.  Dispense  with 
whom  you  wall,  yoa  cannot  dispense 
with  the  Legislator.     The  Lam-eate  may 
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be  gathered  from  his  honours  to  his 
fathers  ;  the  Coiu-t  consign  his  ofEce  to 
the  same  oblivion  with  that  of  its  jester ; 
but  it  cannot  thus  dispose  of  the  Minister. 
His  indispensableiiess  proves  his  greater 
A-akie,  and  his  greater  vahie  estabhshes 
its  claim  to  superior  esteem. 

If  it  be  objected  here,  that  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  argument  we  must  be 
prepared  to  admit  a  further  application  of 
the  principle  that  the  indispensableness 
of  one  kind  of  service  proves  its  superi- 
ority over  that  of  another  ; — that  we  shall 
have  to  place  the  Poet  in  an  undignified 
and  unfavourable  comparison  with  every 
class  which  renders  a  necessary  service  ; 
— that  we  shall  have  to  acknowledge  tlie 
inferiority  of  his  service  to  that  of  the 
trader,  the  police-officer,  and  even  of  the 
servants  of  our  household,  whose  offices 
we  cannot  dispensewith;  or  that  we  must 
discard  our  prmciple  altogether,— we  de- 
cline to  commit  ourselves  to  so  disagree- 
able an  alternative,  and  that  because 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  We  conceive 
of  two  kinds  of  sei-vice  ;  the  one,  that 
which,  while  it  serves  others,  has  for  its 
primary  object  the  satisfaction,  gratifica- 
tion, and  aggrandizement  of  self,  in- 
terested, mercenary,  —  the  other,  dis- 
interested, philanthropic,  in  its  nature; 
like  sun-rays,  outgoing,  diifusive.  The 
latter  is  just  as  much  above  the  former  in 
its  character  as  it  is  in  the  motive  whicli 
induces  it.  This,  combined  with  great 
talent  and  correct  principle,  forms  tlie 
highest  degree  of  service  which  can  be 
rendered  by  one  man  to  another,  or  to 
a  country.  Mere  talent,  however  great, 
commands  no  esteem.  It  may  be  ad- 
mired, but  it  is  only  so  far  as  united 
with  generous  motive,  with  effijrt  for 
usefidness, — only  so  far  as  it  is  conse- 
crated to  serviceable  and  benevolent  pur- 
pose, does  it  meet  with  esteem.  \\']ien 
exalted  intellect,  consummate  genius, 
pi'ofound  philosophy,  are  thus  made  sub- 
servient to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  then, 
doubtless,  does  their  possessor  render  the 
highest  conceivable  service.  To  this  class 
of  ssrvice  belongs  that  of  the  Poet  and 
of  the  Legislator.  In  inquiring  which  of 
these  two  deserves  most  of  tlie  esteem  of 
mankind,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have 
to  determine  the  relative  value  of  their 


services  ;  and  we  think  it  wiU  be  granted 
that,  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  this  point, 
the  indispensableness  of  the  Legislator  is 
a  fair  ground  of  argument  in  his  favour  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  tliis  respect,  his 
claims  to  our  esteem  preponderate. 

We  next  submit  that  the  Legislator  is 
more  worthy  of  esteem  than  the  Poet, 
because  his  services  are  more  arduous 
in  their  nature,  and  involve  more  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  extent  of  an  obligation  is 
enhanced  when  the  conferring  of  the 
same  has  been  attended  with  difficidty  or 
sacrifice  of  any  kind  to  him  who  confers  it ; 
and  it  is  well  known  of  the  human  mind, 
that  it  recognises  this  fact,  and  awards 
esteem  proportionate  to  such  difficulty  or 
sacrifice,  or  feels  that  it  ought  to  do  so. 
Now,  amidst  what  ease,  and  even  luxmy, 
of  circumstance  does  the  Poet  transmit 
the  inspiration  of  his  genius.  Who  that 
loves  retirement  and  quietude, — rest  for 
the  soul  from  the  ceaseless  tm-moils  of 
life, — does  not  covet  his  existence  ?  He 
shares,  indeed,  in  the  common  troubles 
incident  to  human  life  ;  but  they,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  not  their  origin  in  the 
difference  which  makes  him  a  Poet,  belong 
to  the  man,  and  not  to  the  Poet.  Amidst 
the  comforts  of  home,  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  study,  he  fulfils  his  duty.  He  fulfils 
it  in  the  far-off  woods,  where  no  interrup- 
tions mar  his  communings.  He  pursues 
liis  contemplations  on  a  lonely  sea-rock, 
and  -nTites  the  pi'aises  of  a  morning  whose 
glories  come  to  him  only  through  his 
chamber  window.  We  do  not,  however, 
maintain  that  liis  immunities  are  enjoyed 
without  abatement.  Criticism,  imfair  as 
unfeeling,  may,  at  the  very  zenitli  of  his 
ambition,  select  him  as  tlie  object  of  its 
attack ;  and  liis  own  generation,  whom  to 
serve  would  be  the  consummation  of  his 
liappiness,  receive  his  pretensions  with 
contempt  and  scorn.  His  motives  may 
be  calumniated ;  his  efforts  ridiculed  as 
pitiable  futihties.  It  may  be  his  lot  to 
be  termed  a  presumptuous  innovator  ;  a 
designation  he  will  be  sure  to  receive  if, 
in  conformation  of  mind  and  develop- 
ment of  power,  he  chance  to  differ  fi'oni 
his  predecessors,  and  deviate  from  estab- 
lished rules  of  poesy.  It  may  be  also 
his  to  be  denied  recompense  of  a  pecuniary 
nature ;  his  immortal  works  may  not  be 
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marketable  commodities,  and,  precluded 
by  bis  devotion  to  tlie  Muse  from  seeking, 
as  otber  men  do,  for  subsistence,  he  may 
suffer  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  Mant.  All 
these  drawbacks  must  be  borne  in  mind 
a -we  would  calculate  rightly  the  Poet's 
service.  But  he  has  liis  remedy  in  some  of 
them,  and  in  others  his  coinpensation. 
If  the  shaft  of  criticism  hit,  his  own 
quiver  is  stored  with  ready  arrows.  If 
his  own  times  persist  in  refusing  his 
clauns,  posterity  will  render  restitution. 
If  he  suffer  want,  disappointment,  sick- 
ness of  heart, — the  result  of  "  hope  de- 
ferred,"— his  recompense  is  in  the  hidden 
springs  of  dehght  wliich  every  devoted 
poet  possesses,  and  vrliich  are  pecuharly 
his.  And  it  is  proper  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  faithful  expression  of  his 
thoughts  would  endanger  his  personal 
safety,  the  Poet  may  protect  liimself  by 
secrecy,  and  incognito  vex  his  enemy. 
Allowing  that  every  true  poet  must  be  an 
earnest  man :  that  his  energies  must  be 
in  constant  and  active  exercise ;  that  his 
life  will  be  a  tvork, — a  mighty,  magni- 
ficent, and  imperishable  work ;  he  still 
remains  exempted  from  onerous  and 
costly  duty.  Lam-els  cluster  thickly  on 
his  brow,  and  appropriately,  too  ;  for,  in 
his  case,  they  are  i-ewards  of  higla  and  illus- 
trious service ;  but  many  of  these  honours 
have  been  easily  won  ;  their  acquirement 
has  subtracted  little,  in  the  general,  from 
the  amount  of  his  personal  ease  and  con- 
venience. 

If  the  foregoing  be  denied  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Poet,  or,  at  least,  to  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  stated  it,  we  believe  the 
greater  arduousness  and  self-sacrifice  in- 
volved in  the  Legislator's  service  will 
not.  Put  the  service  of  the  Poet  at  what 
point  you  will  within  the  trutli,  it  is 
obviously  exceeded  in  the  present  respect 
by  that  of  tlie  Legislator.  Regard  our 
remarks  as  proceeding  from  a  gross  want 
of  appreciation  in  this  particular,  or  from 
palpable  ignorance,  the  thing  is  un- 
doubtedly true  as  far  as  we  require  its  use. 
There  are  Ai'cadian  bowers,  if  the  poets  are 
worthy  of  behef,  where  it  is  their  pecu- 
liar privilege  to  dwell ;  but  wliere  are 
those  of  the  Legislator  ?  He  lives  and 
acts  in  the  arena  of  party-strife  and 
factious   turbulence.      He   is    no    mere 


spectator  ;  he  is  a  chief  and  constant 
actor  in  that  scene  of  endless  conflict. 
Interests,  principles,  opinions,  prejudices, 
passions,  at  enmity  with  eacli  other  and 
with  him ;  class  against  class,  creed 
against  creed ;  Church,  Queen,  and  "  glori- 
ous Constitution,"  on  the  one  hand  ;  the 
six  points  on  the  other ;  with  an  interme- 
diate family  of  familiar  cognomen  ;  these 
share  largely  in  the  constitu^tion  of  his 
position,  and  we  wUl  leave  it  to  the  com- 
batants themselves  to  decide  what  are 
the  difficulties  which  beset  their  leader. 
Then,  again,  there  are  disaffection  at 
home  ;  jealousy  abroad  ;  destitution  and 
famine  among  the  people; — treason  in 
the  Court ;  disunion  in  the  Cabinet ;  un- 
ruliness  in  the  colonies ;  and  all  these 
rougli  and  incongruous  elements  he  has 
to  contend  with,  to  control  and  combine 
for  the  common  advantage.  He  must 
be  prepared,  for  his  country's  sake,  to 
forego  friends,  favours,  and  fortunes  ;  to 
bear  undeserved  charges  of  infidelity, 
tergiversation,  and  deceit ;  to  live  per- 
secuted, and  die  despised  by  the  very 
party  whose  interests  have  longest  been 
served.  Where  is  sacrifice  like  this  de- 
manded of  the  Poet  ?  His  monument  of 
fame,  once  erected,  endures  for  ever,  de- 
spite the  puny  critic  of  his  day  ;  but  who 
can  restore  the  Legislator — the  idol  of 
yesterday,  the  stricken-down  statue  of  to- 
day—  to  his  lost  position  of  dignity  and 
lionour  ?  And  tliis  unequalled  difficulty, 
tliis  precariousness  of  power,  this  sacrifice 
of  self,  are  not  the  mere  accidents  of  a 
stateman's  existence :  they  belong  to  his 
very  being,  as  easier  and  more  gratifying 
duty  belong  to  the  Poet :  take  tliem 
away  and  the  Legislator  disappears  with 
them.  There  is  no  privilege  of  choice  in 
his  lot ;  it  must  be  taken  as  a  whole, 
or  altogether  rejected.  He  enters  upon 
his  career  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this 
fact ;  he  knows  that  what  lias  been  the 
fate  of  others  may  shortly  be  his  own  : 
he  knows  that  to  be  open  to  conviction 
will  be  to  lose  friends  ;  that  to  legislate  for 
the  commonwealth  will  be  the  way  to 
incur  the  enmity  of  a  clique.  He  sees, 
too,  on  every  side,  the  vvrecks  of  former 
greatness;  nations  mismanaged  and  lost; 
and  he  knows  not  that  his  courage  and 
skill  wiU.  be  sufficient  to  keep  his  own 
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bark  from  the  rocks  on  wliicli  others 
have  stranded.  He  is  called  to  duty, 
perhaps,  at  some  important  crisis  of  his 
country's  history  ;  inherits,  with  his  un- 
certain tenure  of  oiBce,  enormous  liabi- 
lities and  wasted  finances  ;  commerce  is 
paralyzed ;  rerolution  and  anarchy  loom 
gloomily  in  the  distance.  But  we  find  the 
taithful  Legislator  ready  to  meet  the 
emergency.  With  the  height  of  difBculty 
rises  his  determination  to  compass  it ; 
and  though  the  whole  storm  should 
centre  its  fury  in  his  own  person,  he  will 
either  place  his  charge  in  safety,  or  him- 
self perish  in  the  attempt. 

We  are  wilhng  to  rest  our  ease  here, 
believingwe  have  given  two  sound  reasons 
why  we  should  esteem  the  Legislator 
more  than  the  Poet.  How  strikingly, 
we  may  add,  have  our  views  been  illus- 
trated in  the  history  of  that  distin- 
guished individual — the  poet-statesman 
of  Trance.  In  which  capacity  did  he 
most  to  win  for  himself  that  profound 
esteem  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  all 
men  ?     Was  it  not  in  his  capacity  of 


!  Statesman,  when  m  the  hour  of  his  coun- 
try's need,  he,  with  words  of  eloquence 
alone,  held  speU-bound  the  passions  of  her 
infuriated  populace,  and  did  better  ser- 
vice in  a  single  day  than  he  had  done 
through  half  a  centui-y  as  a  poet  ?  When 
had  the  most  eflective  of  his  poetry 
wrought  so  mighty  a  work  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  nation  ?  When  had  it  exposed 
hi)7i  to  equal  danger  ?  It  is  true,  he 
escaped  unscathed ;  but  his  fate  might 
have  been  different,  and  no  wonder  felt ; 
for  who  would  guarantee  the  safety  of  a 
defenceless  man  surrounded  by  amied 
insurgents  mad  with  the  fumes  of  wine 
and  riot,  however  mighty  the  principle 
to  which  he  trusted,  and  likely  to  serve 
when  heard  by  reason  and  sobriety  ? 
That  he  did  escape  was,  perhaps,  owing 
to  liis  being  a  poet.  The  Poet  shielded 
tlie  Statesman.  The  safety  of  the  one 
provided  against  the  danger  of  the  other. 
As  in  the  case  of  Milton,  who,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  poet,  would  in  aU  human  pro- 
bability, for  political  offences,  have  ended 
his  days  on  the  scaffold.        B.  W.  P. 


THE   POET. — II. 


Society  has  its  upper  and  its  lower 
servants — its  butlers,  its  footmen,  its 
lady's  maids,  its  cooks,  its  tutors,  its 
governesses,  and  its  servants-of-all-work. 

Each  of  these  is  as  justly  entitled  to  his 
or  her  modicum  of  wages,  the  one  as  the 
other ;  but  all  do  not  receive  an  equal 
amount  of  reward.  Though  the  estimate 
and  importance  of  the  offices  which  an 
individual  fulfils  in  his  relation  to  society 
depend  very  much  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  is  born,  and  the  state  of  his  people,  as 
civilized  or  uncivihzed;  yet,  undoubtedly, 
there  is  essentially  a  difference  in  the 
deserts  of  men,  and  hence  a  difl'erence  in 
the  right  they  have  to  the  regard  of  their 
contemporaries,  or  posterity.  The  modi- 
fication produced  in  the  estimate  of  a 
man,  through  the  influence  of  his  ago  and 
country,  may  readily  be  accounted  for. 
The  age  forms  the  man,  not  the  man  the 
age.  A  man  may  indeed  modify  his  age, 
but  it  is  not  belbre  the  age  itself  has 
placed  him  on  an  Archimedian  standing 
])omt,  that  he  can  perform  this  great 
exploit. 

A   JN'apoleon   must   have   been    born 


amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  the  thunder- 
ings  of  artillery,  and  the  shoutings  of 
armies,  otherwise  he  wotdd  have  proved 
no  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Out  of  that  storm  m  historv,  the  French 
Revolution,  he  might  have  ended  .his 
celebrated  story  by  the  same  words  with 
which  he  began  it — "  A  Lieutenant  in 
the  regiment  of  La  Fere." 

But  the  age  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  one  man's  genius  is  adverse  to 
that  of  anotlier.  As  the  melody  of  the 
birds,  and  the  sighings  of  the  groves  are 
unheard  amid  the  storms  of  winter,  so 
the  "  still  small  voice"  of  Philosophy,  and 
the  vocal  warblings  of  her  twin-sister, 
Pocti-y,  are  drowned  by  the  confused 
noise  of  the  warrior.  Thus  the  con- 
temporaries of  a  great  man  form  their 
estimate  of  him,  not  according  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  works,  but  accord- 
uig  to  their  marketable  i)rice.  But  what 
has  been,  what  is,  and  what  will  be,  the 
valuation  set  upon  the  Poet  ? 

In  the  earlier  state  of  society,  low, 
indeed,  was  his  standing,  nor  could  it  by 
any  means   have  been   otherwise.     The 
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dealer  in  the  unseeu — the  abstract,  could 
not  but  have  appeared  to  the  rude  and 
earth-lovuig  faculties  of  man-primitive, 
inferior  to  the  more  tangible  realities  of 
the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  or  the  warrior. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  later  age  he  became 
the  companion  of  kings,  but  his  company 
was  only  sought  as  the  purveyor  of  flat- 
tery, the  giver  of  fame. 

As  to  tlie  proper  office  of  the  Poet,  I 
am  afraid  that  we  are  veiy  far  from  its 
true  estimation,  even  in  the  present  age. 
As  the  poor  man  in  the  tale  is  made  to 
carry  the  found  diamond  to  the  gold- 
smith, so  must  we  carry  the  Poet  to  a 
future  age.  But  who  is  the  Poet  ?  WTiat 
is  his  office  ?  Is  he  merely  the  manu- 
factui'er  of  rhymes,  the  gilder  of  lan- 
guage, the  creator  of  beautiful — but  to 
all  practical  purposes,  useless — fancies  ? 
Doubtless  many  there  are,  sternly  wedded 
to  what  they  consider  the  practical  and 
real,  that  wovdd  not  even  hesitate  to 
pronounce  such  a  verdict.  But  no !  a 
thousand  times,  no !  The  Poet  is  the 
painter,  the  popularizer,  of  virtue  ;  the 
Prometheus,  with  fire  from  heaven,  re- 
animating the  cold  and  dead  forms  of 
morality  ;  the  evolver  of  moral  light ; — 
ill  fine,  the  spirit  of  development  resting 
upon  the  abysses  of  human  nature.  True 
it  is  that  he  deals  in  what  some  style 
the  fanciful,  but  which  is  properly  the 
imagmativc.  Of  a  verity  it  is  that  Po- 
etry, divine  as  in  its  nature  it  is,  partakes 
also  of  the  gross  and  the  earthy.  But  is 
not  this  essential  to  its  nature,  as  the 
poetry  of  fallen  and  depraved,  not  of 
perfect  human  nature. 

]3ut  how  is  the  Poet  the  evolver  of 
moral  light  ?  Fii'st,  in  his  character  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  thinker.  In  this 
capacity  he  unfolds  those  relations  wliich 
bmd  together  in  harmony  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe,  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial, and  presents  them  to  his  fellow-men 
in  the  form  of  doctrines.  Secondly,  as 
an  illustration.  The  knowing  or  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  man  possess  but  little 
control  over  the  will  of  man,  compared 
with  the  feelings  or  instincts  of  his  na- 
ture. He  may  reason  accurately,  and 
arrive   at   a  perfect,  logical  conclusion, 


but  stdl,  with  the  broad  liglit  of  day  thus 
streaming  dovra.  upon  his  head,  leap  into 
the  pit  at  the  blind  cravings  of  his  in- 
stinctive desires.  But  here  the  imagi- 
nation comes  to  the  rescue  with  its  vivid 
pourtrayals  ;  and,  embellisliing  with  its 
magic  pencil  the  scanty  outlines  drawn 
by  the  reason,  calms  and  subdues  the 
passions.  This,  then,  is  the  office  of  the 
Poet :  to  teach,  to  illustrate,  to  deck  out 
abstract  and  ethical  Truth  in  the  garb  of 
Beauty,  and  send  her  abroad  into  the 
world  to  conquer  and  ravish  the  hearts  of 
men  with  her  seraphic  loveliness. 

What  nobler  office  is  there  than  this  ? 
We  noake  bold  to  say,  none.  Is  not  he — 
the  Poet — the  Priest  of  Nature — marry- 
ing in  harmonious  union  the  seen  and 
the  unseen,  the  material  and  the  spiri- 
tual ?  Does  he  not  thus  throw  a  flood 
of  light,  a  perfect  noon-day,  upon  that 
which  otherwise  is  cold,  and  high,  and 
abstract  ;  and  develop  that  first,  and 
loftiest,  and  most  divine  of  man's  facul- 
ties— the  Moral  Sense. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  Legislator  ? 
That  his,  indeed,  is  a  noble  employment, 
to  curb,  to  keep  in  due  subordination 
the  animal  nature  of  man  j  and  to  guard 
from  its  attacks  the  rights  and  well-being 
of  society.  But  how  does  he  stand  in 
comparison  with  the  Poet  P  The  Legis- 
lator must  found  Ins  laws  upon  ethical 
principles,  recognised  by  the  society  for 
whom  he  legislates  :  consequently  he 
only  affirms  something  already  received. 
And  except  the  principles  or  precepts  of 
morality,  on  which  law  is  founded,  be 
visible  to  a  people  through  their  Moral 
Sense,  it  is  obvious  that  th^ir  obedience 
will  not  be  conceded  to  that  law,  except 
through  constraint. 

Hence  the  superiority  of  the  Poet  to 
the  Legislator.  The  Poet  is  the  revealer ; 
tlie  Legislator  is  the  establisher  of  his 
revelations.  The  Poet  speaks  in  the 
indicative  mood,  the  Legislator  repeats 
his  words  in  the  imperative.  Tlius,  as 
the  architect  is  superior  to  the  mason, 
the  author  to  the  printer,  the  thought 
to  its  symbol,  so  is  the  Poet  superior  to 


the  Legislator. 


Habold. 
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IS  UNIYERSAL  SUFFRAGE  JUST  OR  DESIR.iBLE  ? 


AFEIEMATITE   AETICLE. — II. 


Having  then,  in  some  naeasure,  endea- 
TOured  to  show  that  Universal  Sufi'rage 
is  just,  it  remains  to  view  it  in  the  hght 
of  expediency.  It  seems,  indeed,  after 
having  arrived  at  the  conckision  respect- 
ing the  justice  of  Universal  SufiVage, 
somewhat  singular  to  inquire,  "  whether 
it  is  desii'able"  to  do  what  is  just !  It 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  necessary 
question  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
so  far  as  it  regards  the  safety  of  tliose 
who,  having  long  retamed  the  power  in 
their  own  hands,  have  imfitted  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  use  it.  But  there  is  no 
thief  who  might  not  refuse  to  restore 
the  stolen  propei-ty  on  the  same  ground  ; 
viz.,  the  incapacity  of  the  owners  to  ex- 
ercise it  properly.  It  will,  however,  be 
necessary  clearly  to  apprehend  the 
ground  which  we  desire  to  take  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Believing  Universal 
Suffrage  to  be  just,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  we  look  forward  to  its  final  and 
complete  establishment.  Any  writer, 
with  doubts  of  the  right  of  the  suffrage, 
would  advocate  the  desu-ability  of  par- 
tially extending  the  franchise  ;  and 
would  thus  q'lit  the  argument.  It 
appears  to  us,  in  a  general  sense,  that 
Universal  Suffrage  is  desirable.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  we  would  at 
once  instal  every  man  as  an  elector.  We 
should  certainly  not  advocate  the  suffrage 
being  immediately  made  universal  in  a 
country  like  Russia,  which,  in  intelli- 
gence, civilization,  and  all  that  consti- 
tutes moral  or  intellectual  greatness,  is  a 
century  behind  the  rest  of  Europe.  We 
do  not  wish  to  intrust  the  functions  of 
government  to  an  entirely  ignorant  jjopu- 
lation.  It  is  true  that  tlie  people  of 
Russia  have  as  much  right  to  demand 
the  government  of  their  affairs  as  the 
people  of  England  ;  and,  even  were  they 
to  assume  it,  they  would,  perhaps,  not 
administer  worse  than  does  the  despotic 
Czar.  Yet  we  may,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
expediency,  desire  to  see  them  qualified 


for  the  change  of  their  destinies.  Making 
those  extreme  exceptions  which  whl  occur 

I  in  every  rule  of  politics  and  of  morals,  we 
entertain  the  opinion  that  there  are  but 
few  countries  in  which  Universal  Suffrage 
IS  not  desirable.  In  England  we  make 
no  doubt  that  Universal  Suffrage  should 
be  immediate  ;  and  that  it  would  be,  at 
all  events,  far  preferable  to  the  system  of 
government  under  which  we  at  present 
live.  It  has  of  late  been  much  the  habit 
to  speak  of  popidar  violence,  to  represent 
the  people  among  whom  we  daily  hve  in 
tranquillity  and  peace  as  creatures  raging 
for  bloodshed  and  anarchy.  Such  state- 
ments are  greatly  exaggerated  as  applied 
to  any  country  whatever.  We  are  led  by 
tlae  writers  of  the  day  to  look  too  much 
at  the  faults  of  multitudes  of  men  sud- 
denly admitted  into  the  exercise  of  privi- 
leges which  they  had  scarcely  hoped  to 
obtain;  and  to  gloss  over  tliose  appalling 
crimes  by  which  kings  have  built  up 
their  decaying  thrones.  We  ^'alk  of  the 
love  of  anarchy  among  the  mob,  and  the 
loss  of  trade,  the  injury  to  commerce,  and 
the  irretrievable  ills  caused  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  people  on  the  ContinSut 
agatnst  their  kings,  without  ever  con- 
sidering that  there  is  scarcely  a  person 
who  takes  part  in  a  rebellion  who  does 
not  risk  his  life  and  injure  his  material 
interest.     Men  do  not  act  without  some 

I  motive  ;    and  it  is  not  too  mucli  to  sup- 

:  pose  that  revolution  is  chosen  as  the 
lesser  evil ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  tyramiy 
of  crowned  heads  that  people  at  last 
prefer  to  make  a  wreck  of  all  worldly 
prosperity  and  happiness,  rather  than 
any  longer  brook  a  despotism  which 
converts  hfe  at  once  into  a  curse  and  a 

j  disgrace.  Were  we  to  search  deeply  for 
the  causes  of  the  late  revolutions,  we 
sliould  find  them  to  be  concealed  under 
tlie  thrones  that  tliey  had  so  nearly 
overtunied.  The  kings  of  Europe  were 
the  first  revolutionists,  and  the  people 
became  so  in  self-defence.      The   kings 
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conspired  against  freedom — the  people 
combined  to  protect  it.  No  one  who 
looks  at  the  late  movements  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  a  hberal  spirit,  but  must  see 
how  little  was  there,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  of  that  violence  which  was  pre- 
dicted, and  which  is  now  said  to  have 
taken  place.  It  is  fashionable  to  be 
horror-struck  at  the  name  of  Revolution, 
and  then  to  stigmatize  every  attempt  at 
electoral  reform  as  liaving  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  dreaded  evil.  We  have  in 
our  own  annals  an  event  which  we  term 
the  "  Glorious  Revolution,"  and  which 
every  Englishman  is  prone  to  think  was 
the  great  salvation  of  his  country's  liber- 
ties. Surely  we  can  have  no  just  right  to 
complain  of  the  Germans  and  Italians 
now  demanding  from  then*  tyrants  those 
liberties  which  we,  centm-ies  since,  wrung 
from  ours  ?  There  is  no  crime  in  revolt- 
ing against  despotic  authority — there  is 
no  crime  in  seeking  to  "  render  vacant" 
the  throne  of  a  thrice-perjured  kmg,  in 
fighting  in  defence  of  the  most  ancient 
liberties,  and  in  freeing  a  people  whose 
glorious  deeds  hve  not  alone  in  tradition, 
from  the  domination  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  the  horrors  of  the  political  inqui- 
sition, and  the  shame  of  being  ruled  by 
a  priest  whose  sympathies  are  with  the 
superstitions  of  his  faith  instead  of  being 
interwoven  with  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  his  people.  The  people  are  not 
lovers  of  violence — it  is  their  necessity, 
not  their  choice — it  is  the  only  means  of 
protecting  themselves  against  hu'eling 
armies  and  tyrannical  rulers. 

It  must  be  owned  by  every  one,  how- 
ever opposed  his  opinions  to  the  increase 
of  popular  power,  tliat  the  people  of 
Europe  presented  a  sublime  spectacle  of 
heroism  and  moderation.  It  would, 
however,  be  more  difficult  even  to  excuse 
the  ferocity  of  those  riders  who  returned 
the  forbearance  with  which  they  were 
treated,  with  the  greatest  cruelty — who 
sacrificed  to  the  feelings  of  revenge  the 
lives  of  their  subjects.  One  of  the  great 
arguments  against  Universal  Suffrage  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  people.  "What !" 
it  is  said,  "  bestow  important  pohtical 
rights  upon  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
common  duties  of  society,  wdio  have 
never  been  taught  the  first  principles  of 


morality  or  rehgion,  and  who,  in  their 
very  conduct,  appear  to  have  lost  all 
that  is  most  ennobling  m  tlie  character 
of  man  ?"  This  is  a  serious  and  impor- 
tant question.  This  country,  famed  as 
it  is  in  arms  and  arts,  having  arrived  at 
almost  the  highest  pinnacle  of  national 
greatness,  yet  conceals  in  the  very  midst 
of  it  a  vast  population  who  have  received 
no  benefit  from  the  morality  and  happi- 
ness around  them  ;  who  hve,  in  the  very 
centre  of  civilization,  as  barbarians, 
witliout  the  blessings  of  knowledge  or 
religion,  or  even  the  more  material  com- 
forts of  life  ;  and  who  are  ever  ready  to 
disorganize  the  society  that  has  so  little 
regarded  their  sufferings,  and  left  them 
a  prey  to  every  description  of  human 
misery.  Many,  too,  of  our  labouring 
popidation,  who  have  to  bear  tlie  alterna- 
tions of  extreme  poverty  and  comparative 
comfoi't,  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
in  a  state  of  great  ignorance.  Such, 
being  admitted  as  the  circumstances 
prevalent  in  England,  we  should  expect, 
even  if  statistical  information  did  not 
pi'ove  it,  that  other  countries  are,  most 
of  them  worse,  and  but  few  better.  We 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that,  as 
the  neglect  of  the  condition  of  the  vast 
jiopulations  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
has  been  the  crime  of  Governments,  so 
it  is  now  their  punishment.  By  a  long 
career  of  oppression  and  neglect  whole 
parts  of  the  community  are  become 
vitiated  ;  but  the  fault  surely  is  not  that 
of  the  unhappy  victims,  but  rather  of 
those  who  have  neglected  their  high  and 
sacred  trusts.  Property  owed  duties  to 
poverty  which  it  never  performed ;  and 
now  it  fears  the  evils  of  its  own  creation. 
The  Suffrage  is  claimed  for  men  in  the 
high  development  of  these  faculties ; 
and,  surely,  if  the  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  a 
vicious  state  of  society,  it  is  the  fault  of 
that  system  which  promotes  such  fatal 
results.  By  the  want  of  that  large  aud 
comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  wants 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  we  have 
physically  deteriorated,  and  morally 
ruined,  large  masses  of  them.  We  have 
by  the  thousand  physical  evils  which 
attend  extreme  distress, — by  the  ravages 
of  disease,  and  the  noxious  influences  of 
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bad   habits,    which    we    have    suffered 
rapidly  to  increase  among  the  poor  of 
our  country,  prevented  them  fi'om  enjoy- 
ing the  rights  of  their  existence ;  those 
rights  which   society   ought   to   bestow 
upon  every  man,  by  which  he  should  be 
enabled  to  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  and  mental  good  of  which 
his  nature  is  capable.     The  vice  which 
at   present   reigns  among    some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  is  no   more 
inherent  in  their  natures  than  in  those 
of  otlier  classes  of  the  community.  Why 
is  it  that  the  middle  classes  are  not  so 
depraved  in  their  habits  and  character 
as  the  poor  ?     Simply  because  they  have 
been   better  taught.     It    is    out  of  the 
same  raw  commodity  of  humanity  that 
society  manufactures  its  good  and  worthy 
citizens,  and  its  hardy,  outcast  villains. 
If,  as  moralists  tell  us,  there  is  a  well- 
spring  of  evil   in  the  human  heart,    at 
least  it  does  not   follow  that  it  should 
pour  forth  its   bitter  waters    in  greater 
plenitude  over  the  poor   than    the   rich 
man's  actions.     It   is  a  question  of  too 
great   moment    for   us    to    attempt   the 
solution,  as  to  what  combination  of  causes 
has  led  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
poor  in   this  and  other  countries  :  but 
one  thing  may  safely  be  asserted,  that, 
had    they  possessed   the  Suffrage,  they 
would  never  have  been  reduced  to  such 
a  state  as  to  make  them  a  terror  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.     Society  would 
have   done,    from    self-interest,    what  it 
has  neglected  from  the  same  cause.     If 
all  men  had  been  held  as  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  elections,  it  would  have  become  a 
necessity  that  they  should  be  instructed 
how  to  exercise  the  fi-anchise  properly ; 
and,  as  there  is  nothing  in  labour  to  in- 
capacitate a  man  for  the  exei'tions  of  the 
intellect,  we  should  now  have  beheld  the 
pleasing  spectacle  of  the  working  classes 
as  well  qualifu'd  to  decide  vipon  the  men 
fit  to  be  tlieir  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment,  as   tliose  to  whom  the  power  is 
now  delegated.     It  is  in  this  light  that 
we  consider  the  Suffrage  as  a  great  social 
question.     The  possession  of  power  on 
the   part    of  the   people   gives    them   a 
sccvirity  for  that  care  and  attention  which 
it  is  their  right  to  expect.     IIow  slight 
is  the  sympathy  created  by  the  sight  of 


the   poor  man's  child  left  vmeducated, 
now,   to  what  it  would  be  if  we  knew 
that  important    powers    centred   in    his 
person,  which  would,  hereafter,  have  to 
be   exercised   in   reference    to    our   own 
property    and    condition !      Were    the 
Suffrage  to  be  granted,   all   those  who 
feared   the   so-called  Democratic    power 
would,  for  the  protection  of  themselves, 
rush,    with   an    alacrity   which    pliilan- 
thi"opy  cannot  alone  inspire,  to  the  aid 
of  their  fellow-men.      We  should  have 
such  a  pvirification  of  the  lowest  dregs 
of  society  as   would  soon   advance  the 
triumphs   of  virtue ;   impart   on   every 
hand   the   blessings   of  knowledge,    and 
bestow  a  scarce-hoped-for  happiness  upon 
the    suffering    millions   of  our  country. 
The  most   permanent  security  for  pro- 
perty is   to   be   found  in   the  universal 
sense  of  justice  among  men ;  and  that 
desire   for  the  protection  of  their   own 
possessions   which    makes   them   afford 
a   similar   security  to   those   of  others. 
The  most    dangerous  enemy    to    order, 
good  government,  and  property,  is    the 
man  without  rights.     The  more  you  in- 
vest a  person   with  the  responsibiUties 
and  duties  of  citizenship,  the  more  you 
call  into  vitality  that  principle  of  self- 
esteem  which  has  so  large  a  share  in  all 
human  actions,  and  which,  first  teaching 
a   man   to   respect    himself,    afterwards 
leads  him  to  respect  others.     For,  upon 
what  ground  does  the  right  of  properfy 
rest,    but    upon  the  general  consent   of 
mankind  that  each  individual  shoidd  be 
left  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has,  by 
any  just  means,  acquired  ?     It  has  been 
thought,  it  is  true,  that,  by  contracting 
the  elective   franchise  and  the  employ- 
ment of  military,  property  may  be  pro- 
tected ;    but  no   one  will  contend    that 
the  consent  of  an  enlightened  people  to 
the  ai-rangements  of  wealth,  woidd  not 
be   preferable    to   means,    at    the   best, 
but   precarious ;   and   which,    when  the 
people   become  exasperated    at   the   in- 
justice   they    have    suffered,    cease    any 
longer  to  be  ell'ectual.     In  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  the  refusal  of 
Universal  Suffrage  has  been  justified  by 
a  writer  of  some  talent ;   but  more  re- 
markable for  his  pedantic  singiilarity  of 
expression  and  of  thought : — "  The  few 
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wise  will  have,  by  one  method  or  another, 
to    take    command    of  the   innumerable 
foolish :    ard   that   having    taken,   they 
must  keep  it,  and  do  their  god's  message 
in  it,  and  defend  the  same,  at  their  life's 
peril,  against  aUmen  and  devils."*     The 
same  mystical  character  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  woi-ks  of  the  writer  may  be 
seen  in  this  passage  ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
difficult    to    bring    his     concealed    and 
covert  expressions    to  the  light  of  day 
for  inspection.     If  by  the  above  asser- 
tions it  were   only  meant   that,    in   all 
societies  for  government  or  human  ac- 
tion, the  wisest  men  will  acquire  power, 
no  one  would  deny  so  palpable  a  truism, 
and   so  beneficial  a  fact.     But,   on   the 
other    hand — which    is     obviously    the 
writer's  meaning — upon  what  principle 
of  justice  is  a  wise  man  to  assume  to 
liimself    the    prerogative    of    depriving 
another  of  his  right  who  is  not  so  wise  ? 
Tlie  proposition  is  fallacious,  in  taking 
for  granted  that  those    who  at   present 
exercise  political  power  are  wiser  than 
those  who  do  not.     If  we  had  some  un- 
erring guide  by  which  we  could   detect 
tliose  on  whom   Heaven    had  bestowed 
wisdom,  perhaps  the  "  innumerable  fool- 
ish" might  be  inchned,  by  courtesy,  to 
give  into  their  hands  the  power.     But 
no  man  has  any  power  to  declare  him- 
self more  wise  than  another,  and,  upon 
that  assumption,   to    dispossess  him    of 
his  political  privileges.     There  is  a  total 
distinction  between    the  rights  of  man 
and  his  wisdom.     He  is  called  upon  to 
perform  duties  :  and  if  he  possesses  suf- 
ficient  wisdom   for   the  performance  of 
these  coi-rectly,  he  has  likewise  enough 
for    the    due    discharge   of    the    corre- 
sponding rights.     The  tax-gatherer  takes 
the   penny  of  the  poor  man  as   readily 
as  the  sovereign  of  the  rich  :    no  com- 
punction is  shown  in    considering  him 
too  poor  ;  no  allowance  is  made,  in  the 
system  of  taxation,  to  his  want  of  wis- 
dom.    Thus,  those  who  are  called  upon 
to    serve   their   covmtry   in  the  militia, 
to  work  for  aud  pay  its  taxes,  to  obey 
scrupulously  its  intricate  and  cumbrous 
laws,    are   told    when   they  require  the 
fair  rewards  of  their  actions,  that  they 

♦  Caa-lyle. 


are   not    wise    enough    to    be   intrusted 
with  their  rights.      The  fear  of  any  im- 
mediate bad  results  from  the  extension 
of  the  Suffrage  in  England,  is,  howevei', 
entirely  groundless.      We    have    many 
who  are  suffering  deeply  from  the  pre- 
sent   state  of  our  social    relations,    but 
those  who  would  overturn  them  are  few. 
Were  we,  in  England,  to  make  the  Suf- 
frage universal,  we   should  admit  more 
property  and  intelligence  than  we  have 
at  present,  with  a  less  proportion  of  vice 
and  discontent.     The  effect  would  be  to 
give  immediate  satisfaction  to  many  who 
have  now  well-grounded  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  and  the  disafi'ection  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  would  be  far  less 
felt  in  the  representation  than  it  is  now. 
That  the  people  of  England  are  fit   to 
be   intrusted    with  the  Suffrage  is   suf- 
ficiently   attested  by  the   fact,   that  al- 
though  at  the  time  of  the    continental 
revolutions    they  had   many   grievances 
to    complain    of,    yet  they  preserved    a 
peaceful  demeanour,  showing  how  well, 
generally,  they  were  acquainted  with  tlie 
duties  of  their  position,  and  how  well 
qualified    they    were  to   enter  upon  the 
enjoyment     of    those    privileges,     from 
which,  so  far,  they  have  been  excluded. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  those  coun- 
tries in  which  the  power  of  the  people 
was  most  fully  recognised  by  the  law — 
where    the    Government    did,    in    some 
measure,  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people — -were  not  aHected 
by    the    storms    of    revolution     raging 
around  them.     England,   America,  and 
Belgium  preserved  a  profound  tranquil- 
lity,  simply  because   the  jiopular  voice 
had,  in  those  countries,  more  power  than 
in  any  of  the  others.     Tyranny  is  the 
grand    fomenter   of   revolutions ;     and 
where   the   people    have    no    means   of 
making    their  will   known  by  the   law, 
they  will  revert  to  those  first  rights  of 
nature  which  teach  them  to  protect  their 
liberties  from   the   aggressions   of  arbi- 
trary power.     Governments  should  rest 
their  power  upon  as   broad  a   basis    as 
possible — that  of  the  whole  people.     By 
doing    so   the   laws    are   better   obeyed, 
since  every  man   feels  bound  to  render 
homage  to  the  laws  of  his  own  making. 
The    great    object   of    dispute   between 
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nilei's  and  their  people  would  be  re- 
moved by  the  concession  of  the  Suf- 
frage ;  and  there  would  be  but  little 
cause  of  quarrel  respecting  the  favours 
of  Government  when  the  substantial 
power  of  making  the  laws  was  enjoyed. 
With  regard  to  our  own  country,  the 
recognition  of  Universal  Suffrage  would 
be  the  best  and  grandest  political  act 
which  her  legislators  ever  performed.  It 
would  recognise  every  man  as  equal 
before  the  lavvs^ — it  would  sti-engthen  the 
patriotic  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  reaped  the  benefit — it  would  re- 
move the  bitterness  that  keeps  different 
classes  of  society  apart  ivom.  each  other, 
by  teaching  them  how  much  their  in- 
terests ai'c  identified — it  would  raise  tlio 
poor  to  comfort  of  body  and  of  mind, 
and  would  be  most  likely  to  give  us  a 


happy,  contented,  and  moral  population. 
Iso  man  who  enjoyed  under  this  form 
of  government  so  much  well-regulated 
liberty,  would  ever  seek  to  change  it ; 
and  the  institutions  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try, the  dignity  of  the  tlu'one,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  would,  as  far  as 
can  be  said  of  sublunary  affairs,  be  im- 
mortal. This  is  the  only  stone  wanting 
for  the  completion  of  the  edifice  of 
British  liberty  ;  and  then  she  shaU  be 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  nation  that  ever  existed,  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  times — greatest  in 
wealth,  learning,  commerce,  literature, 
and  in  military  power  ;  and  above  all,  in 
that  one  characteristic  in  wliich  consists 
all  true  national  glory — she  sliall  be 
greatest  iu  the  freedom  of  her  people. 

ElLO. 


NEGATIVE     ARTICLE. — II. 


E.EPUBLICAN  in  principle — loving  all 
things  that  tend  to  liberty  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  intellect,  it  will  be  thought 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  I  should 
oppose  Universal  Suffrage.  But  this 
I  most  conscientiously  do ;  for,  while  I 
believe  it,  as  an  abstract  principle,  to  be 
just,  I  think  that  at  the  present  time, 
and  in  this  our  country,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable. The  general  intelligence  of  the 
people  is  not  such  as  to  guarantee  that 
no  evd  would  result  from  it.  To  pi'ove 
this  would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  task. 
A  reference  to  the  Registrar- General's 
Keports,  showing  the  state  of  education 
throughout  the  country  would  be  sid'- 
ficient.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  of 
the  advocates  of  Universal  Suffrage  con- 
sider the  illiterate  and  uneducated  man 
cjuite  as  capable  of  exercising  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  representatives  in  Par- 
liament as  the  better-iiiformcd  and  more 
liberally  educated.  It  may  be  that  these 
individuals  are  themselves  uneducated, 
or  that  they  are  bigoted  in  favour  of  a 
principle  which  tliey  would  like  to  see 
in  full  action  :  and  tliat,  to  obtain  their 
ends,  they  are  wilUng  to  sacrifice  all 
truth  and  honesty,  and  to  uproot  the 
very  foundations  of  established  things, 
witliout  once  stopping  in  their  mad 
career  to  inquire  wliether  they  are  doing 
good  or  evil.     Be  this  as  it  may,  they 


cannot  be  intelligent,  rational,  and  far- 
seeing  men.  It  is  a  settled  conviction 
in  my  mind,  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  educated  man  must  be  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  candidate,  than  it  is  possible 
for  an  uneducated  man  to  be.  If  it  be 
not  so,  of  what  use  is  that  education, 
which,  of  late  years,  has  caused  such  a 
clamour  in  the  world  ?  and  if  it  be  so, 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  man  who  possesses  the  most  know- 
ledge and  the  clearest  comprehension, 
is  best  fitted  to  select  a  representative. 
Universal  intelligence  not  having  ar- 
rived at  a  proper  standai-d  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  privilege  such  as  this,  I  feel 
justified  in  saying,  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  Universal  Suffrage  should  become 
a  law  of  our  land. 

That  there  are  numbers  of  educated 
men  whose  moral  character  unfits  them 
for  discharging  their  duties  as  voters,  I 
do  not  deny ;  but  still  it  is  a  fact  that 
needs  neither  comment  nor  proof,  that 
tliey  do  not  constitute  so  great  a  pro- 
portion as  the  same  characters  do 
amongst  the  uneducated.  To  whoni  do 
our  bribery  agents  go  when  they  wish  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  nominee  ?  To 
the  rich,  and,  therefore,  probably  edu- 
cated ?  No.  It  is  to  the  poor,  and, 
therefore,   pi-obably  uneducated.      And 
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why  ?  Because  it  is  considered  that 
they  will  be  tlie  more  easily  persuaded, 
duped,  or  frightened,  to  act  as  then* 
tools.  And  where  must  we  seek  a 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  except 
in  the  gradual  and  steady  progress  of 
education  and  enlightenment  ?  By  such 
measures  as  these  we  shall  scare  the 
giant.  Ignorance,  away,  or  throw  a  light 
ujjon  his  countenance  to  let  men  see 
how  much  to  be  detested  he  is  ;  and 
soon  a  better  state  of  things  will  be 
brought  about.  Rest  assured,  that  no 
Government  can  long  resist  the  demands 
of  an  inteUigent  people :  Governments 
cannot  long  stand,  if  they  do  not  in 
rcahty  keep  ahead  of  the  people  whom 
they  govern.  But  when  I  look  around 
me,  and  see  five-sixths  of  the  people  of 
these  realms  waUowing  in  the  mire  of 
ignorance,  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
even  our  Government  is  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
nation  ; — not  that  I  sympathize  with  ah 
nowdone  by  vvayoFlegislation;  onthe  con- 
trary, I  shoidd  be  glad  to  see  much  more 
liberal  measures  pass  our  Parliaments. 

But  while  I  object  to  Universal  Suf- 
frage, for  the  reasons  before  stated,  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  advocatmg 
any  of  the  modes  of  electing  represen- 
tatives now  in  use.  All  of  them,  even 
the  most  liberal,  are  very  far  from  that 
perfection  which  I  desire.  What,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  modus  operandi 
that  you  advocate  ?  It  is  a  "  Sutfrage 
based  upon  the  intellectual  attainments 
of  men."  In  explanation  of  this  prin- 
ciple, I  may  be  allowed  a  few  remarks. 
I  think  that,  m  the  first  place,  all  Go- 
vernments ought  to  give  to  then*  people 
a  good  secular  education  ;  that,  in  other 
words,  nearly  all  schools  should  be 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  Govern- 
ment. If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  us  to  ascertain  whether 
men  were  possessed  of  the  proper  quali- 
fications for  voting  for  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  fix  the  minimum  of 
education  at  so  high  a  point,  but  that 
all  might  attain  it  by  the  time  they  left 
the  public  schools.  A  certificate  should 
be  given  to  each  qualified  pupil,  enabling 
him  to  vote  when  he  had  attained  to  his 


legal    majority,    if    then    untainted   by 
crime.     To  ascertain  this  latter  point,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  for  each  claim- 
ant to  fill  up  a  form  setting   forth  his 
qualifications,  the  truth  of  which  should 
be    attested  by   two   respectable  (I   do 
not  mean  rich)   men,    who    should,    by 
fine  or  otherwise,  be  made,  in  some  mea- 
sure,    responsible    for    its    statements. 
This  would  do  much  good,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  sup- 
press crime,  and  show  to  men,  that  they 
lost  more  than  a  temporary  advantage  in 
doing   wrong.      The   educational  clause 
would  also  have  a   good  eSect  on   the 
nation,  inasmuch  as  it  would  stimulate 
the   people   to  attain  to   that   point   of 
intelligence  requisite  to  qualify  them  as 
voters ;    and    having    once    tasted    the 
dehcious  draught,  they  woidd  not  cast 
the  cup  from  them.     Once  arouse  man's 
intellect  from  the  dreamy  state  in  which 
it  seems  to  lie,  and  it  will  tower  aloft, 
and   show  itself  a  very  giant  in  stature 
and  in  strength  ;  it  will  burst  the  bonds 
of  the   dungeon  in   which  it    has    been 
confined,  make  for  itself  a  destiny  noble 
and  gloriovis,  such  as  has  not  been  seen 
from  the  grey  dawn  of  time.     Even  with 
present   appliances,    the  scheme  I  have 
attempted  to  divulge  might  be  fairly  and 
fully   carried   out.       Let    every    school- 
master and  teacher  have  it  in  his  power 
to  give  educational  certificates,  and,  as 
an  additional  guarantee,  let  these  certi- 
ficates be  signed  by  one  or  more  respect- 
able parties,   and  even  now  the  scheme 
might  be  put  in  operation.     As  to  ex- 
pense, I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  would  cost  less  to  carry  out  this  plan 
than  our  present  one,  with  its  cumbrous 
law-com'ts,  &c. 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  all  that  I 
intend  at  present :  should  it  be  neces- 
sary, I  will  hereafter  enter  more  fully 
into  the  matter.  Such,  then,  is  the 
scheme  which  I  advocate :  that  it  is 
capable  of  improvement,  I  do  not  doubt; 
but  it  is  the  principle  that  I  contend  for. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  as  this  scheme  would 
not  for  some  time  embrace  all  men,  it 
could  not  be  called  an  Universal  Suf- 
frage ;  but  as  men  increase  in  know- 
ledge, and  as  the  irrigating  stream  of 
intelligence  flows  on,  men  will  gradually 
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emancipate  themselves  from  the  mii-e 
and  clay  of  ignorance,  and  attain  to  per- 
fect political  freedom  and  equahty.  Then 
will  a  glorious  era  commence  :  the  days 
of  the  past  will  be  dim  and  lustreless, 
compared  with  the  splendour  of  the 
then  present ;    and  the  knowledge  now 


thought  so  vast  wiU,  by  contrast,  be 
sunk  into  insignificance.  With  this 
dawn  of  intellectual  splendour  there  will 
exist  an  equal  moral  splendour.  It  will 
be  a  natural  and  necessary  consequent: 
the  one  wiU  as  surely  follow  the  other,  as 
light  doth  follow  darkness.  G.  B. 


IS  IT  DESIEABLE  THAT  THE  EEVENUE  OP  THIS  COUNTEY  SHOULD 
BE  EAISED  ON  A  SYSTEM  OP  INDIEECT  TAXATION  ? 

AFFIRMATIVE     ARTICLE. — I. 


The  present  question  is  an  important 
one  and  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  all 
who  liave  given  any  considerable  amount 
of  thought  to  the  subject. 

To  ]3ersons  who  are  acquainted  with 
the   workings    of   society    in    oiu-    own 
country,    and    who    have    watched    the 
steadyincrease  of  Taxation,  even  during 
recent  years  of  peace,  it  appears  desirable 
that  some  method  should  be  adopted  to 
put  a  stop  to  our  prodigal  expenditure, 
especially  when   it  is  remembered  that 
this  expenditm-e  presses  with  consider- 
able weight  upon  the  labour  of  the  poor. 
Among  a  variety  of  questions  which 
have  been  propounded  with  this  design, 
is    the  one    under   consideration.       Ab- 
stractedly considered,    there  can   be  no 
doubt  that  a  system  of  Direct  Taxation 
has  many  features  wliich  commend  it  to 
our  attention  and  render  it  at  least  wor- 
thy of  careful  consideration  before  it  is 
opposed.     Whether  as  a  practical  mea- 
sure it  would  accomplish  all  that  it  pro- 
fesses, is  matter  for  farther  consideration. 
We  say  it  is    worthy  of  consideration. 
Thei-e  is  much  that  may  be  said  in  its 
favour.      There   is    sometliing    about   it 
which  appears  reasonable.      When   we 
consider  all  men  as  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  in  natural  rights,   it  appears 
reasonable   that   they  should  know  the 
exact  amount  of  obligation  which  they 
owe  to  the    community  in   which  they 
live,   and   the    exact    amount   of   taxes 
which  they  arc  called  upon  to  pay :  this 
imder  a  system  of  Indirect  Taxation  is 
extremely  difficult.     It  also  appears  rea- 
sonable  that    they    should    be    able    to 
judge  with  some  degree  of  exactitude  of 
the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  their  public 


servants ;  and  a  system  of  Direct  Tax- 
ation would  furnish  them  with  data 
on  this  subject ;  for  if  every  man  had  to 
pay  directly  to  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, his  contribution  to  its  expenses, 
he  would  be  able  to  judge  not  only  of 
the  general  economy  or  extravagance  of 
the  Govei'nment,  but  also  of  the  equity 
exhibited  by  Government  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  apportioned  each  man's  bur- 
den to  the  advantage  which  he  derived  ; 
or,  what  is  about  the  same  thing,  to  his 
means.  We  need  not  state  that  an  In- 
direct System  of  Taxation  does  not  so 
readily  furnish  these  data.  Besides  this, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
the  Government  had  to  collect  the  taxes 
directly  from  tlie  people,  this  very  cfr- 
cumstance  would  furnish  them  with  a 
strong  inducement  to  make  their  expen- 
diture as  light  as  possible,  consistent 
with  efficiency. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  con- 
trovert any  of  the  positions  which  we 
have  intimated  as  favourable  to  Direct 
Taxation,  but  rather  to  show  that  whilst 
a  system  of  Direct  Taxation  is  theoreti- 
cally the  most  perfect,  practically  it  is 
incapable  of  being  carried  out  in  any- 
thing like  either  an  equitable  or  a  satis- 
fectory  manner,  in  a  comphcated  state  of 
society  like  our  own. 

One  primary  law  in  political  economy 
is,  that  all  Taxation  should  be  paid  out 
of  income.  If  in  private  life  a  man  lives 
upon  his  capital,  he  is  considered  a  speud- 
tlu-ift,  and  not  without  reason.  So  also 
in  a  state.  Wherever  a  state  is  brought 
to  such  a  pass  in  financial  matters  that 
the  Government  is  obliged,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  to  tax  the  capital  of  the 
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country  as  a  whole,  the  end  of  that 
state  draws  nigh;  for  it  is  by  capital 
that  labour  is  employed,  and  by  labour 
tliat  wealth  is  produced  ;  consequently  it 
is  from  labour  and  capital  combined  that 
the  state  derives  its  revenue.  Hence  if 
the  capital  of  a  country  be  taxed,  the 
means  of  future  income  are  proportion- 
ally curtailed.  If  it  is  impolitic  to  tax 
the  capital  of  a  country  in  the  mass,  it 
must  be  unjust  to  tax  the  capital  of  any 
class  of  subjects  in  particular  ;  for  if  the 
country  as  a  whole,  does  not  pay  taxes 
upon  capital,  no  class  of  subjects  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  such  taxes. 

A  Legacy  Duty,  examined  by  this 
light,  will  be  found  to  be  unjust,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  tax  not  upon  income 
but  upon  capital.  Now  a  Legacy  Duty 
is  a  Direct  Tax,  No  doubt  it  was  laid 
because  it  fui-nished  a  ready  method  of 
raising  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
witli  little  expense.  It  is  however  not 
the  less  unjust  on  that  account.  It 
will  appear  not  less  unjust  when  tried  by 
another  test.  "A  Tax  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  purchase  money  of  value 
received."  Now  the  money  value  of 
governmental  protection  to  any  one  per- 
son, must  be  measm'ed  not  by  the  capital 
wliich  he  possesses,  but  by  the  income 
which  he  derives  from  it.  A  Tax  upon 
Legacies  however  is  a  Tax  upon  capital, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  purchase  money  of  advantages  de- 
rived from  Grovernment.  Thus  the 
Legacy  Duty  is  an  evidence  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  levying  just  Direct  Taxes.  We 
need  not  state  that  the  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  the  Probate  Duty. 

Since  each  person  is  ijiterested  in  the 
protection  of  the  state,  to  the  extent  of 
his  income,  and  since  income  alone  can 
be  justly  and  wisely  taxed,  the  simplest 
and  most  equitable  mode  of  taxation 
would  appear  to  be  tliat  which  after 
assessing  the  annual  meome  of  each  per- 
son, arising  from  all  sources,  should  take 
from  him,  directly,  a  certain  portion  of 
liis  income,  as  his  share  of  the  general 
contribution.  Practically,  however,  even 
£uch  a  scheme  abounds  with  inequalities. 
For  a  Tax  to  fall  equally  upon  all,  the 
assessment  must  be  equal.  But  how 
is   this    to    be  accomplished  ?      Either 


by  the  voluntary  statement  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  by  investigation  and  proof. 
If  it  is  eiFected  by  the  former  tlie  equality 
of  the  tax  must  depend  upon  the  honour 
of  parties  under  strong  temptation  to 
dishonesty  ;  and  thus  the  dishonourable 
part  of  the  community  woidd  be  hghtly 
taxed,  while  the  more  conscientious  por- 
tion wovdd  bear  the  principal  part  of  the 
burden.  If  it  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
latter,  that  is,  by  investigation  and  proof, 
stiU  the  dishonest  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage, for  some  sources  of  income 
being  capable  of  dh-ect  assessment,  are 
not  capable  of  being  concealed,  while 
other  sources  are  known  only  to  the  pos- 
sessor, upon  whose  statement  reUance 
must  be  placed. 

Supposing  however  that  by  proof,  or  by 
declaration,  or  by  both  combined,  a  fair 
assessment  could  be  made,  mere  income  is, 
after  all,  a  most  unfair  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  a  person's  abihty  to  bear  taxa- 
tion. One  man  has  a  freehold  estate,  or 
money  in  the  funds,  producing  an  in- 
come of  £1,000  a  year,  which  wiU  descend 
to  his  chilcken  after  him ;  another,  by  an 
uncertain  profession,  obtains  a  similar 
amount,  dependent  not  only  upon  his 
life,  but  upon  his  health,  and  a  thousand 
accidents.  The  annual  incomes  of  these 
two  men  are  alike,  but  how  ditierent  are 
their  circumstances !  For  the  latter  to 
occupy  a  similar  position  to  the  former, 
he  must  not  only  have  £1,000  a  year  at 
his  disposal,  but  his  income  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  permit  him  at  the  same  time  to 
insure  his  life  for  a  sum  which  at  his  de- 
cease would  produce  £1,000  a  year  for  his 
family.  And  even  then  his  position  would 
be  more  precarious  than  that  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  or  funded  property ;  for 
should  his  health  fail,  and  he  be  unable 
to  pay  the  necessary  premium,  this  ad- 
vantage would  be  lost.  Unequal  how- 
ever as  would  be  the  position  of  these 
two  men,  they  would  be  assessed  alike, 
and  be  charged  with  an  equal  amount  of 
taxation. 

Suppose  however  that  the  professional 
man  should  save  half  his  income,  instead 
of  insuring  his  life,  he  would  still  be 
charged  upon  the  whole,  and  thus  his 
capital  as  well  as  his  income  would  be 
taxed,  which  would  be  unjust. 
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Again,  the  case  of  annuitants  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  vindoubted  in- 
equality. Here  is  a  person  who  invests 
liis  money  in  permanent  securities,  and 
who  retains  his  capital.  He  derives  from 
it  a  small  income,  and  therefore  pays 
a  small  amount  of  tax.  Another  pur- 
chases an  annuity,  but  parts  with  his 
capital.  As  his  income  is  larger  propor- 
tionally than  that  of  the  capitalist,  he 
pays  a  higher  tax.  The  first  pays  a  tax 
upon  the  net  interest  which  he  derives 
from  his  capital,  and  his  capital  remains 
untaxed  ;  the  second  receives  interest  for 
his  capital,  but  in  addition  to  this  he  re- 
ceives back  annually  a  portion  of  his 
capital,  which  together  with  the  interest 
goes  to  make  his  income,  and  which 
evidently  ought  not  to  be  taxed. 

The  strongest  objection  to  an  Income 
Tax,  however,  is  the  inquisitorial  nature 
of  the  investigation  into  men's  affairs 
which  it  renders  necessary.  By  the  mass 
of  contributors  this  is  considered  by  far 
its  worst  feature.  Supposing  the  ex- 
posure of  a  man's  affairs  would  do  him 
no  injury,  yet  it  is  an  otience  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  a?  such  is  attended  with  no 
small  amount  of  hardship.  Some  per- 
sons are  anxious  to  conceal  the  amount 
of  their  wealth.  It  is  probable  that  such 
would  find  but  few  who  woidd  sympa- 
thize with  them.  There  is  another  class 
of  persons,  however,  with  whom  most 
would  sympathize, — those  who  do  not 
like  to  expose  their  poverty.  And  how 
many  men  are  there  who,  feeling  that  to 
do  this  would  be  to  degrade  themselves  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  tug  on  by 
means  of  the  most  untiring  industry,  and 
tlie  hardest  economy,  to  retain  theu- 
position !  How  many  a  man,  thus 
situated,  would  rather  submit  to  an  un- 
just impost,  than  aUowhis  ch'cumstances 
to  be  fully  disclosed ! 

Apart  from  matters  of  feeling,  such  an 
exposure  of  men's  aflairs  as  a  strict  In- 
come Tax  implies  is  calculated  in  many 
cases  to  produce  real  injury.  Men  of 
business,  often  from  a  dread  of  competi- 
tion, take  pains  to  conceal  from  otliers, 
especially  in  tlie  same  trade  or  calling, 
the  application  of  their  capital,  the  rate 
of  profit  realized,  their  connexions  and 


their  credit,  all  of  which  must  be  dis- 
closed, perhaps  to  their  serious  injury, 
when  there  is  an  investigation  of  theu- 
profits. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
while  an  Income  Tax  is,  in  theory,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  taxes  of  a  direct  nature 
which  can  be  made,  practically  it  is 
incapable  of  equitable  adjustment. 

Further,  Direct  Taxation  in  any  form 
is  unpopular.  People  do  not  like  taxation 
of  any  sort,  but  the  more  direct  the  taxa- 
tion, the  more  vmpopular  does  it  become ; 
in  consequence  of  this,  "  indirect  taxes," 
or  "  taxes  upon  merchandise"  have  been 
in  favour  with  most  Governments.  These 
taxes  "  are  least  felt  by  the  people,  be- 
cause no  formal  demand  is  made  upon 
them.  They  are  so  wisely  contrived  that 
the  people  scarcely  know  that  they  pay 
them.  For  this  end  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence that  the  seller  should  pay  the  tax. 
He  knows  well  that  he  docs  not  pay  it 
for  himself :  and  the  buyer  who  pays  it  in 
the  end,  confounds  it  with  the  price." 
It  is  a  great  merit  in  a  system  of  taxation 
that  it  is  poptdar,  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  a 
part  of  the  general  government.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  merit  of  Indirect 
Taxes  :  they  require  not  that  minute  in- 
quiry into  men's  aflairs  which  is  essential 
in  a  system  of  Direct  Taxation :  and 
then  they  may  be  so  levied  as  not  to  in- 
terfere to  any  considerable  extent  witii 
the  pi'oductive  power  of  the  country,  by 
being  placed  upon  articles  which  are  com- 
monly called  luxuries.  Such  taxes  be- 
come to  a  great  extent  optional,  are  paid 
willingly,  and  realize  a  very  large  amoimt 
of  revenue  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  duties  on 
tobacco  and  spirits. 

But  it  is  said  that  Indirect  Taxation, 
from  thevery  facility  of  collection,  is  liable 
to  abuse.  Grranted.  But  is  there  no  me- 
thod of  avoiding  the  abuse  witliont  losing 
the  great  advantages  whicli  the  system 
confers  ?  Would  not  a  more  complete  re- 
presentation of  the  different  classes  of  the 
people  in  that  House  which  grants  the 
taxes,  do  somewhat  in  this  way  ?  If  so, 
Avould  it  not  be  wise  to  make  that  for 
the  present  a  principal  object  sought 
to  be  attained  ? 

L.  I. 
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EvEET  man  is  interested  in  the  system 
of  Taxation  adopted  by  his  country, 
because  every  man  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  it.  There  is,  however,  an  old  adage 
that  "  what  is  everybody's  business  is  no 
one's,"  and  certainly  in  the  matter  of 
Taxation  its  truth  has  been  most  amply 
veritied.  ^Vllen  considering  the  subject 
we  have  sometimes  wondered  at  the  great 
ingenuity  displayed  by  former  legislators 
in  devising  a  system  of  Taxation,  at  once 
so  complicated  and  diffusive  as  to  em- 
brace within  its  i*ange  almost  every  neces- 
sary of  human  life,  and  yet  withal  so  dis- 
guised as  in  many  cases  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  "  protective  agency," 
rather  than  stand  in  its  true  character  of 
a  fiscal  burden  upon  the  industry  and 
necessities  of  the  people!  Still  more, 
however,  have  we  been  surprised  that 
our  forefathers  should  have  remained 
blind  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an 
unchecked  continuance  of  this  evil ! 

We  know,  indeed,  that  in  former  times 
there  was  a  great  hatred  to  Taxes,  when 
so  called.  Hence  legislators  were  en- 
couraged to  work  under  a  mask  ;  and  in 
lieu  of  a  direct  tax  of  Ten  per  cent,  they 
would  make  an  indirect  one  of  50  or  100 
per  cent.,  "  because  it  pleased  the  people 
better."  Thuigs  have  now  changed.  We 
all  know  that  the  revenue  must  be  kept 
up,  and  although  the  task  maybe  "griev- 
ous to  be  borne,"  it  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Enghshmen  to 
look  evUs  fully  and  fairly  in  the  face,  and, 
whatever  their  magnitude,  to  grapple  with 
them,  and,  if  possible,  by  fair  and  direct 
means,  to  remedy  or  overthrow  them. 

We  look  upon  Taxation  as  an  evil — 
coming,  indeed,  strictly  within  the  cata- 
logue of  "necessary  evils" — but  still  none 
the  less  an  evil ;  and  therefore  our  aim 
should  be  to  keep  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
within  compass,  upon  the  principle  in- 
geniously laid  down  by  M.  Say  (the 
French  political  economist),  that  the 
"  best  of  all  the  taxes  is  the  least." 

Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  our  highest 
political  economists,  bequeathed  to  us  a 
cede  of  principles  regarding  Taxation, 
from  which  few,  if  any,  subsequent 
writers  on  the  subject,  have  shown  much 


desire   to   depart.      They  may  be   thus 
briefly  stated : — 

1st.  That  the  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  the  Grovernment  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities, 
i.  e.,  their  income. 

2nd.  The  Taxes  which  each  individual 
is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain,  and 
not  arbitrary  ;  and  the  time  of  payment, 
the  manner  of  payment,  and  the  amount 
to  be  paid,  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  each  individual. 
I  3rd.  Every  Tax  ought  to  be  levied  at 
,  the  time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  con- 
tributor to  pay  it. 

4th.  Every  Tax  ought  to  be  so  con- 
trived as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as 
possible  over  and  above  ivhat  it  brings 
into  the  public  Treasurij. 

How  far  a  system  of  Indirect  Taxation 
can  be  made  to  accord  with  these  funda- 
mental principles,  we  shall  see  in  the 
progress  of  our  inquiry. 

We  should,  perhaps,  here  state,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  numerous  juvende 
readers,  tliat  Taxes  are  said  to  be  direct 
when  they  ai"e  taken  from  income  or 
property,  and  indirect  when  imposed 
upon  the  articles  on  which  the  income  or 
property  is  expended.  Of  the  numerous 
Taxes  of  the  present  day  the  Income  and 
Property  Tax  is  the  most  direct,  and  if 
simphcity  instead  of  complexity  had  been 
studied  by  its  promoters,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  least  objectionable. 

Now,  looking  at  the  system  of  indirect 
Taxation,  as  at  present  in  force  in  this 
country,  one  of  the  first  points  wliich 
strikes  us  is  its  inequality  of  pressure 
upon  the  different  classes,  or  even  the 
individuals  of  the  same  class.  The  fact 
is  obvious.  The  Taxes  are  levied  upon 
the  expenditure  of  the  people.  The  poor 
labourer  who  receives  his  eight  or  ten 
shillings  per  week,  and  immediately  ex- 
pends it  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
pays  perhaps  30  per  cent,  or  about  one- 
thii'd  of  the  whole  amount  towards  the 
revenue  in  some  shape  or  other  :  but  the 
rich  merchant  or  trader,  with  his  ten 
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thousand  per  auniim  coming  in,  expends 
perhaps  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  his 
income  and  escapes  three-fourths  of  his 
quantum  of  taxation  ;  while  he  could  a 
thousand  tunes  better  afford  to  pay  it 
than  the  poor  labourer  we  have  spoken  of. 
'VMicre  then  is  the  equity  of  such  a  system  ? 
Or  how  far  is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  above  quoted  ? 

Again ;  with  an  indirect  system  of 
Taxation  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
amount  each  individual  shall  pay,  any 
more  than  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
payment.  These  matters  are  left  to 
chance,  and  determined  accordingly.  If 
a  person  pm-chase  a  pound  of  sugar  for 
sixpence,  he  pays  threepence,  or  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  upon  the  actual  price 
of  the  commodity,  for  duty.  If  he  pur- 
chase a  pound  of  3s.  tea,  he  pays  2s.,  or 
two  hinidred  per  cent,  duty !  If,  how- 
ever, he  choose  to  purchase  4s.  tea,  then 
he  only  pays  one  hundred  per  cent,  duty ; 
or  for  sugar  at  9d.  per  pomid  he  only 
pays  fifty  per  cent.  duty.  Thus  upon  the 
cheaper  commodities  the  duty  is  dispro- 
portionately heavy,  to  the  detriment  of 
those  whose  hmited  incomes  compel  them 
to  make  such  pm'chases.  Hence  the 
inequality  and  inequity  of  which  we  have 
spoken !  Many  other  instances  similar  to 
the  above  might  be  given. 

Another  serious  objection  to  Indirect 
Taxation,  or  to  raising  the  revenue  by  im- 
posing Taxes  upon  different  commodities, 
is  that  it  leads  to  smugyling  and  contra- 
band dealing,  by  which  tlie  fair  dealer  is 
imdersold,  and,  if  not  completely  ruined, 
made  at  last  a  victim  of  his  own  upright- 
ness and  honesty,  while  those  less  scrupu- 
lous prosper.  This  is  not  a  mere  asser- 
tion. Those  extensively  engaged  in  trade 
can  too  well  testify  to  its  truth ;  while 
those  interested  in  the  social  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  people  mourn  the  tide  of 
moral  degradation,  which  is  constantly 
flowing  Irom  the  present  state  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Laws  ! 

Perhaps,  however,  now  that  the  test  of 
'Economy  is  bcgmning  to  be  applied  to 
public,  as  well  as  private  matters,  (and 
why  not  ?)  we  may  better  succeed  by 
drawing  attention  to  ilie  great  saving  to 
he  cJJ'ected  by  a  direct,  instead  of  an 
indirect  mode  of  Taxation.     We  must 


keep  before  us  Adam  Smith's  principle  of 
tahhig  out,  and  keeping  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  as  httle  as  possible  over 
and  above  that  which  is  brought  into  the 
revenue.  What  is  the  machinery  at  pre- 
sent in  operation  in  the  revenue  depai't- 
ment  ?  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  our  eye  meets  one 
continued  body  of  revenue  otficers.  [^very 
inch  of  our  coast  is  guarded  by  men  in 
custom-house  garb,  whose  bounden  duty 
it  is,  "even  at  the  bayonet's  point,"  to 
prevent  the  free  introduction  of  those 
bounties  in  which  other  climes  and  other 
countries  are  so  rich.  Every  town,  yea, 
every  village  and  hamlet  is  subjected  to 
the  almost  daily  supervision  of  excise  offi- 
cers. Every  shop-keeper  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  tax-collector  ;  for  he  collects  of  his  cus- 
tomers the  duties  imposed  upon  the  arti- 
cles they  purchase;  while  assessors,  super- 
visors, surveyors,  receivers,  and  comp- 
trollers, constitute  the  higher  branches  of 
the  service,  and  inflict  a  fearful  "  sweat- 
ing" upon  the  "  gold-dust"  which,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  they  handle.  The 
actual  and  direct  expense  of  collecting 
the  revenue  of  this  country,  at  present,  is 
estimated  at  £3,000,000  per  annum.  And 
if  we  could  only  form  a  cash  estimate  of 
the  further  indirect  loss,  by  restrictions 
to  trade,  preventing  some  persons  from 
purchasing  in  the  cheapest  market  — 
others  from  sellmg  in  the  dearest — ancl 
all  from  that  freedom  of  ]Droduction  and 
barter  which  in  a  great  commercial  na- 
tion like'  our  own  is  so  desirable,  the 
figures  would  look  even  more  serious. 
How  different  the  case  were  a  du*ect  and 
uniform  system  of  raising  the  revenue 
adopted !  At  one  sweep,  at  least  a  moiety, 
and  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  pre- 
sent staff  of  paid  officials  might  be  dis- 
pensed with — their  salaries  retained  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  their 
energies,  now  in  a  manner  wasted,  directed 
into  a  channel,  not  only  profitable  to 
themselves,  but  conducive  of  increased 
national  prosperity!  The  sum  to  be 
aniuially  saved  by  such  a  course,  Mr. 
Revans  (a  gentleman  who  has  bestowed 
much  attention  on  the  subject,  and  some- 
time since  pubhshed  an  interesting 
pamphlet  thei-eon)  estimates  at  no  less 
than  tivo  millions  and  a  half;  while  aU 
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obnoxious  interference  with  matters  of 
production  and  commerce  miglit  be 
avoided,  much  personal  inconvenience 
spared,  and  moreover,  every  subject  made 
to  contribute,  not  by  chance,  but  by 
equitable  calculation,  his  proportion  to- 
wards the  support  of  tho  government  and 
the  state. 

One  other  objection  only  shall  we  now 
urge  against  the  present  system  of  In- 
direct Taxation  ;  and  that  is,  its  tendency 
to  discourage  habits  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought among  the  people.  Let  one  ex- 
ample suffice,  and  let  that  one  be  the 
subject  of  duty  upon  Insurances  against 
fire.  Common  sense  says  it  is  j^rudent  to 
estabhsh  institutions  for  the  jJrotection 
of  persons  from  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  fli'e.  Our  legislators  say,  "  Well,  at 
least,  you  shall  pay  for  your  prudence  ;" 
and  accordingly,  a  duty  of  3s.  per  cent,  is 
imposed  upon  the  gross  amount  of  all 
insured  property, — except  agricultural 
farming  stock,  which  is  specially  ex- 
empted. It  was,  no  doubt,  thought  ad- 
visable to  humovir  John  Bull  a  little  in 
this  particular.  Now  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  this  diity  amounts,  in  many 
cases,  to  300  per  cent,  upon  the  pre- 
miums at  which  Fire  Offices  are  will- 
ing to  take  upon  themselves  all  risk  of 
damage  and  loss.  Can  Englishmen  much 
longer  submit  to  a  tax  upon  their  own 
IDrudenee  ?  Where  is  the  course  of  in- 
consistency to  end — and  that  of  consist- 
ency to  begin  ?  Shall  the  stamp  upon 
each  fire  policy,  and  the  red  blot  on  the 
con:er  of  each  newspaper,  much  longer 
deride  us  for  our  supineness  ?  Or  shall 
our  preachings  for  cleanlmess  be  mocked 
at  by  a  duty  on  soap  ?  These,  and  a 
hundred  other  similar  annoyances,  com- 
pel us  to  take  our  stand  on  the  negative 
side  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  to  conclude.  We  have  deemed 
all  tortuous  argument  and  lengthened 
reasoning  unnecessary  to  the  present  in- 
quiry, and  have  therefore  merely  strung 
together  the  above  simple,  yet  obvious 
considerations,  by  which  we  have  been 


led  to  the  following  conclusion  : — That 
an  indirect  system  of  taxation  has  these 
disadvantages : — 

1st.  Unequal  pressure  upon  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  community  ; — taxing 
the  ]^x)or  to  a  proportionably  greater 
extent  than  the  rich. 

2nd.  That  it  is  ahke   imcertain   the 
amount  each  individual  shall   pay,  and, 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  made. 

3rd.  It  affords  direct  encouragement 
for  illicit  and  contraband  dealing, — sacri- 
ficing therefore  the  interests  of  honest 
traders,  rendering  them  victims  to  their 
own  uprightness,  and  the  trickery  of 
others, — promoting  thereby  much  im- 
morality. 

4th.  Causing  an  undue  and  injurious 
interference  with  trade  and  commerce, 
and,  moreover,  in  this  country,  wasting 
some  two  and  a  half  millions  annually  of 
money  drawn  fi'om  tho  pockets  of  the 
people. 

5th.  Discouraging  habits  of  prudence 
and  forethought  by  the  imposition  of 
impolitic  duties  and  restrictions  upon 
the  means  employed  for  the  furtherance 
of  these  ends  ;  and,  finally,  operating  in 
almost  every  particular,  contrary  to  the 
principles  laid  down,  and  acknowledged, 
respecting  Taxation  and  Revenue. 

W''e,  therefore,  assert  it  to  be  inexpedi- 
ent to  raise  the  revenue  of  tliis  country 
upon  a  system  of  indirect  taxation ;  and 
if  the  question  extended  so  far,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  show  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  a  direct  system — those  in- 
deed wUl  be  surmised  from  what  has 
been  here  necessarily  said  thereon  ;  — and 
we  now  leave  the  question  to  the  Jury — 
our  readers — merely  asking  thera  to  set 
aside  all  pre-conceived  prejudice  and  par- 
tialities, if  any  such  they  have  ;  to  look 
fully  and  faii'ly  at  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  from  facts  and  sound  references  to 
draw  their  conclusion — alike  whether  it 
be  adverse  to,  or  confirmatory  of,  the 
views  we  have  here  stated. 

C.  W.,  Jim. 


All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  governing  mankind  have  been  convinced, 
that  the  fate  of  empu'es  depends  on  the  education  of  youth. 
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Inrifll  frnnmntf,  rtr. 

IS  THE  MODERATE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DRINK  INJURIOUS  ? 


Theee  is  no  christian  man  but  must 
deplore  the  extent   to  which   drunken- 
ness prevails  in  the  world,  and  especially 
among  the  working-classes  of  our  own 
country.     In  the  drunkard,  we   see  the 
man  degraded  to  the  mere  drinking-raa- 
chme,  brought  to  a  level  witli  the  mere 
gin-cask  or  beer-barrel.      All  the  tender 
sympathies  of  the  husband  or  the  father 
are   swallowed  up  in  this  all-absorbing 
appetite  for  drink.     No  matter  that  his 
children  are  unclothed,   uneducated,   or 
even  unfed  ;  that  the  days  of  his  wife  are 
buried  in  poverty,   and  her  nights  in 
sorrow;     or   that   the   grey   hairs    of  a 
father  or  mother  are  brouglit  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave; — if  he  can  from  time 
to  time   satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  un- 
natural appetite,  he  is  content.     To  class 
di-unkards  with  brutes,  is  a  hbel  on  the 
lower  animals  ;  for  there  is  no  beast  but 
knows  the  extent  of  its  necessities,  and 
can  stop  when  nature  is  satisfied. 

Eut  we  must  be  careful  not  to  reason 
against  the  use  of  a  thing  because  of  its 
abuse.     Everything  is  abused,  more  or 
less,   by  some.      Some   men   abuse   the 
razor.  Ought  we,  therefore,  not  to  shave? 
Others  abuse  fire-arms.  Shall  they,  on  that 
account,  never  be  used ?    Persons  have  in- 
jured their  health  by  the  abuseof  carriages. 
Shall  all  carriages,  therefore,  be  set  aside  ? 
Self-preservation  has  degenerated  into 
selfishness,    and    trade    into    swindling. 
Ought  no  steps,  therefore,  to  be  taken  to 
preserve  life,  and  no  trade  to  be  con- 
ducted?    It  is  true  that  persons  have 
retii-ed   from  the  world,  in  order  to  get 
beyond  its  evils  ;  it  is  true  that  they  have 
gone  into  cloisters  and  monasteries  ;   that 
they  liave  taken  up  their  abode  in  forests, 
among  rocks,  or  in  the  desert,  in  order  to 
evade  the  temptations  to  which  man  is 
liable ;  but  who  is  prepared  to  assert  that 
they  were  justified  in  so  doing  ?     Truly 
does  Ai'mstrong  say : 


NEGATIVE     AETICLE.  —  I. 


Hii^'h-seasoued  fare,  or  exercise  to  toil 
Protracted,  spurs  to  its  last  staye  tired  life. 
And  sows  the  temples  with  untimely  snows." 


"  Know,  whatever 
rteyond  the  natuial  IVrvour  liurries  on 
The  sanguine  tide,  whether  the  frequent  bowl. 


The  desire  for  stimulants  is  universal. 
There  is  scarcely  a  nation  upon  earth 
in  which  some  stimulant  is  not  in  use. 
From  the  Red  Indian,  who  sells  his  food 
to  obtain  the  fire-water,  to  the  sedate 
Chinaman,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  purchases  opimn  at  the 
hand  of  the  British  merchant,  all  desu-e 
to  possess  a  stimulant. 

It  is  said,  however,  that   this   is  not 
a  natural  appetite;    that  men  have  no 
desire  for  intoxicating  drinks  before  they 
taste  them.     Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  kmd  of  food  which  man 
does  naturally  desire,   except  it  may  be 
that  which  is  the  peculiar  food  of  infants. 
We  know  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
wants  are  created.    The  Indian  has  fewer 
wants  than  om*selves,  but  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  his  case  is  the  happier.     Tables 
and  chairs,  sofas  and  pianofortes,  are  not 
things  of  nature  ;  stiU  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  supposing  them  to  add  to  our  comfort. 
But   it  is  objected.   Alcoholic   Drink 
j  has   been  the  ruin  and   death  of  many. 
I  Granted.  But  if  AlcohoUc  Drink  has  been 
abused,   so    has    almost  everything  else. 
}  What  has  been  abused  more  than  the  art 
of  printing  ?   How  much  trash  is  brought 
weekly  from  the  press !     How  eagerly  is 
it  devoured  !     But  where  is  the  man  who 
would  set  aside  the  press  on  that  accoimt  ? 
But  it  is  said.  Alcoholic  Drink  js  un- 
necessary either  to  the  existence  or  happi- 
ness of  man. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  the 
artificial  state  of  society  in  wliich  -we  live 
if  the  use  of  Alcoholic  Drink  be  not  essen- 
tial to  the  existence,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  man.     When  a  man 
has  toiled  all  day  in  the  shop,  the  study, 
or  the  counting-house,  Itis  mind  nattirally 
becomes  oppressed.     The  fagging  influ- 
ence of  exhaustive  thought,  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  and  jading  speculation, 
tend   materially  to  depress  the  spirits; 
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and  uo  sooner  do  the  duties  of  the  day 
cease,  than  the  entire  system  is  unnerved, 
a  general  lassitxide  ensues,  and  the  want 
of  some  stimulant  is  felt. 

The  immediate  effect  of  such  stimulant 
is  the  diftusion,  throughout  the  whole 
system,  of  a  gentle  and  gratifying  feel- 
ing ;  the  lassitude  and  weariness  depart, 
and  a  pleasm'able  idea  of  warmth,  re- 
newed energy,'  self-command,  and  tran- 
quillity, succeed.  The  countenance  be- 
comes animated,  for  the  heart  is  glad. 
In  consequence  of  the  free  circulation 
that  is  going  on,  the  relaxed  muscular 
system  is  renewed  ;  the  nervous  system  is 
agreeably  affected  ;  conversation  becomes 
fi'ee,  spontaneous,  and  lively ;  mirtlil'ul 
sallies,  quick  repartee,  and  acute  remarks, 
are  heard  and  appreciated  ;  carking  care 
and  morose  anxiety  are  laid  aside ;  the 
counting-house,  witli  its  arithmeticalities, 
are  laid  aside  for  the  time ;  and  cheerful- 
ness and  good  humour  prevail. 

This  excitement  is  agreeable  to  nature, 
conducive  to  health,  and  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  man. 

We  say  it  is  agreeable  to  nature.  This, 
we  think,  will  hardly  be  questioned.  If  it 
wei'e  not,  it  would  not  be  so  general  for 
men  to  seek  after  it.  Indeed,  the  very  fact 
that  excitement  tends  to  make  men  forget 
their  cares  for  a  time,  and  introduces  plea- 
surable emotions  in  their  stead,  substan- 
tiates this. 

It  is  conducive  to  health.  What  tends 
to  shorten  life  more  than  corroding  care  ? 
or  what  to  lengtlien  it  more  than  ease  of 
mind  ?  How  often  have  we  seen  persons 
whose  energies  were  taxed  to  obtain  a 
subsistence,  or  to  improve  their  ^position 
in  life,  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton,  through 
anxious  care!  We  have  seen  the  same 
persons  in  a  few  ye^rs,  on  attaining  to  a 
position  of  comparative  ease,  look  healthy, 
strong,  and  happy  ;  and  when  we  have 
asked  tlie  reason  of  the  change,  we  have 
been  informed  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a 
change  in  circumstances. 

Since,  then,  the  entire  absence  of  care 
is  so  conducive  to  health,  and  since 
Alcoholic  Drink,  when  taken  in  modera- 
tion, lends  to  divert  the  mind  from  care, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
moderate  iise  of  Alcoholic  Drmk  is  con- 
ducive to  health  ? 


But  the  moderate  use  of  Intoxicating 
Drink  is  calculated  to  pi'omote  the  hap- 
piness of  man. 

It  is  calculated  to  foster  the  social 
affections. 

What  is  there  that  tends  to  damp  the 
ardent  love  of  a  wife  like  coldness  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  ?  or  what  tends  to 
damp  the  love  of  the  husband  so  much  as 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  wife  ? 
Love  is  a  jealous  thing,  has  a  quick  eye, 
and  notices  very  little  things.  It  is  very 
sensitive,  too,  and  easily  offended.  If, 
then,  the  husband  be  from  day  to  day, 
through  cares  with  which  his  partner  is 
unacquainted,  unfitted  for  social  inter- 
course; if  the  time  which  he  is  able  to 
devote  to  the  society  of  his  partner  be 
taken  up  witli  complaints,  fretful  mur- 
murings,  or  sullen  taciturnity  ;  is  it  not 
likely  that  coldness  on  his  part  will  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  coldness  on  hers  ? 
and  may  not  the  flame  of  love  be  thus 
well  nigh  extinguished?  Would  it  be 
surprising  if  it  were  to  die  quite  out  ? 
Would  it  not  rather  be  surprising  if  it 
continued  to  burn  ? 

We  say  the  moderate  use,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  immoderate  use  of  the 
drunkard.  We  are  not  quite  certain 
that  the  term  is  a  correct  one.  The  use 
must  be  moderate,  whether  it  be  of 
Alcohohc  Drinks  or  anything  else  :  and 
immoderation  is  synonymous  with  abuse. 

So  far  from  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  rendering  a 
man  oblivious  to  what  is  passing  around 
him,  it  quickens  his  senses,  gives  a  healthy 
tone  to  his  system,  and  fits  him  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  domestic  hearth,  the 
society  of  his  wife,  and  the  gambols  of  his 
children.  The  things  which,  in  his  debili- 
tated state,  tend  to  irritate  his  nervous 
system,  agitate  his  temper,  and  render  him 
unhappy,  under  such  circumstances,  a.dd 
to  his  comfort,  and  through  him  to  the 
happiness  of  those  about  him  ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  that  jarring  fretfidness  which 
too  commonly  succeeds  the  business  of 
the  day,  pleasure  is  seen  in  every  eye ;  in- 
stead of  the  presence  of  the  husband  and 
father  being  dreaded,  it  is  looked  forward 
to  as  the  highest  earthly  joy ;  and,  instead 
of  the  wife  perpetually  seeking  for  excuses 
in  order  to  be  absent  fi'om  the  company 
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of  lier  husband,  and  the  children  feai'ing 
to  approach  their  father's  knee,  we  see  the 
one  perpetually  desirous  of  enjoying  his 
societj',  and  the  others  basking  under  the 
sweet  influence  of  a  father's  smile. 

If,  then,  tlie  moderate  use  of  Alcoholic 
Drink  is  capable  of  driving  away,  for  a 
time,  the  cares  of  life,  giving  elasticity  to 
the  mind,  and  a  sensation  of  rest  to  the 
body ;  of  making  the  man  happy  in  the 
company  of  his  family,  and  the  family 
happy  in  the  company  of  the  head,  and 
of  inducing  that  domestic  communion 
which  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  make 
home  happy  ;  surely,  we  are  not  assum- 
ing too  much,  when  we  assei't  that  the 
moderate  use  of  Alcoholic  Drink  is  calcu- 
lated to  foster  the  social  affections. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  alcoholic 
drinks  have  produced  just  the  opposite 
effects  to  those  above  named.  Granted  ; 
but  this  has  happened  when  it  has  been 
abused,  and  not  when  it  has  been  used 
with  moderation.  Most  things,  when 
abused,  produce  the  opposite  effect  to 
what  they  produce  when  properly  used. 
The  moderate  use  of  food  makes  a  man 
strong  to  labour.  Its  abuse  unfits  him 
for  labour.  The  moderate  use  of  relax- 
ation pi-cpares  a  man  for  renewed  exer- 
tion ;  its  abuse  induces  habits  of  idle- 
ness. The  moderate  use  of  study 
strengthens  tlie  mind,  and  prepares  it 
for  battling  with  the  world.  Its  abuse 
enervates  the  mind,  and  unfits  it  for 
the  conflict  of  life.  So  the  moderate 
use  of  drink  fits  the  man,  who  has  been 
fagging  all  day  at  business,  for  the  so- 
ciety and  converse  with  liis  friends,  whilst 
its  abuse  renders  liim  only  a  fit  com- 
panion for  such  as  himself. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  ten- 


dency of  moderate  drinking  is  to  pro- 
duce drunkenness.  We  deny  it.  Tlie 
tendency  of  any  habit  is  to  reproduce 
itself. 

"  Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits." 

Habits  are  the  product  of  a  succession 
of  acts,  whether  they  relate  to  the  body 
or  the  mind.  A  man  determines  to  do 
a  thing  to-day,  —  he  repeats  it  to-mor- 
row, and  the  next  day,  at  a  pai-ticular 
time,  and  after  a  certain  manner.  If  he 
continues  that  act,  at  that  particular 
time,  and  after  the  same  manner,  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  probability  is,  that 
it  will  become  a  habit ;  in  other  words, 
he  will  feel  a  sort  of  necessity  to  per- 
form the  same  act  at  the  same  time,  after 
the  same  fashion.  An  example  or  two 
may  illustrate  the  matter.  One  man 
has  accustomed  himself  to  retire  early 
to  rest.  He  will  have  a  desire  to  go  to 
bed  when  the  time  arrives.  Another 
habituates  himself  to  early  rising :  he 
feels  uncomfortable  to  lie  beyond  his 
time.  A  third  uses  himself  to  sitting  to 
a  late  hour  ;  hence  he  cannot  sleep  if  he 
retire  early  ;  whilst  a  fourth  is  in  the 
habit  of  lying  in  bed  late  ;  and  there- 
fore finds  a  ditKeulty  in  rising  before  the 
usual  time.  Thus,  the  very  opposite 
effects  are  produced  in  men  by  habits. 
Once  let  a  habit  be  formed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  break  through,  whether  it  be 
a  good  one  or  a  bad  one.  Hence,  ,a 
habit  of  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicatmg 
drink  cannot,  by  possibility,  produce 
drunkenness.  The  habit  of  drunken- 
ness is  the  result  of  a  succession  of 
drunken  acts,  just  as  the  habit  of  mode- 
ration is  the  result  of  a  succession  of 
acts  of  moderation. 

L.I. 


AFEIEMATITE     ARTICLE. — I. 


It  is  important  for  us  occasionally  to 
direct  our  thoughts  to  matters  con- 
nected with  our  social  well-being.  The 
"  philosophy  of  life"  is  too  often  lost 
siglit  of  in  the  all-absorbing  attention 
which  is  given  to  the  mere  "  business  of 
life ;"  or,  in  other  words,  worldly  plea- 
sures, and  jiresent  gratification,  are  pur- 
sued,even  at  llie  certain  sacrifice  of  health, 
and  ultimate  hajjpiness.  Temperance  is 
one  of  those  questions  which,  until  lately, 


has  been  regarded  as  an  unimportant  one, 
although  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  destinies  of  the  human  family. 

The  object  of  the  present  inquiry  is 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drink  is  in- 
jurious, or  otherwise.  "VVe  presume  it 
will  be  admitted  by  all  that  tlieir  im- 
moderate use  is  injurious,  ending  gene- 
rally in  the  total  prostration  of  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind. 
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It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  unnatu- 
ral excitement  is  invariably  followed  by 
a  corresponding  degree  of  depression, 
and  this  alternation  greatly  increases  the 
■wear  and  tear  of  the  system  :  therefore 
■whatever  has  a  tendency  to  produce  it, 
■whether  it  be  over-eating,  drinking, 
smoking,  working,  &c.,  must  be  injurious, 
and  calculated  to  shorten  life. 

This  process  of  reasoning  we  may  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  by 
the  aid  of  the  follovdng  syllogism :  All 
artificial  excitement  is  injurious,  because 
it  is  invariably  followed  by  a  coiTespond- 
ing  degree  of  depression.  Alcoliolic 
Drinks  have  a  direct  tendency  to  create 
artificial  excitement.  Therefore  Alco- 
holic Drinks  are  injurious. — -This  we 
shall  now  endeavour  fuUy  to  prove. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  tliat  all 
persons  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
the  modus  vloendi,  or  manner  of  life, 
admit  that  excessive  indulgence  in  Al- 
coholic Drinks  is  injurious.  But  it  is 
important  to  our  present  inquiry  that 
we  should  briefly  trace  the  way  in  wliich 
injury  is  produced. 

We  put  the  case  in  this  simple  form. 
Every  person  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  vUal  energy  or  life- sustaining 
principle,  which  it  is  out  of  his  power  in 
any  way  to  increase ;  although  by  in- 
cautious use,  or  extravagant  demands, 
he  may  exhaust  the  supply  much  sooner, 
than  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the 
system  would.  But  the  most  important 
consideration  yet  remains ;  and  it  is, 
that  from  the  moment  the  complete  ex- 
haustion of  this  vital  energy  takes  place, 
life  must  cease,  for  there  is  no  longer 
anything  to  sustain  it.  The  system  be- 
comes impaired  by  the  first  Application 
to  Alcoholic  Drinks,  the  pleasure  they 
alford  wears  off,  you  seek  to  renew  it  by 
a  further  application,  and  the  system 
becomes  further  impaired.  Constant 
.repetition  constantly  produces  similar 
results.  The  process  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible, but  it  is  no  less  certain,  and, 
finally,  life  may  be  sacrificed. 

Have  otxr  readers  never  known  one 
who  in  early  life  lived  freely,  kept  up  a 
constant  excitement  of  tlie  system  by 
the  apphcation  of  alcoholic  stunulants, 
and  when  depression  of  sph'its  (the  re- 


action) was  felt,  applied  to  these  stimu- 
lants again  ?  And  have  they  marked  the 
result,  and  seen  how  the  victim  has  been 
cut  ofi'  by  death,  even  before  the  impress 
of  manhood  had  been  firmly  set  u.pon 
his  brow  ?  Such  instances  are  recorded 
in  abundance  upon  the  note-book  of 
Time,  but  from  their  very  abundance  ■we 
regard  them  not!  Our  great  bard  had 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  evil  influences 
of  stimulating  drinks  upon  tlie  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fine  perception  of 
the  advantage  of  abstinense,  when  he 
made  Adam,  the  old  servant  to  Oliver, 
say— 

"  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty. 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood, 
Nor  did  I  with  unbashlul  t'orehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  the  lusty  winter, 
Frostly,  but  kindly." 

If,  then,  a  priori.  Alcoholic  Drinks 
are  essentiallt/  antagonistic  to  longevity, 
and  the  proper  enjoyment  of  life,  it  can 
no  longer  be  doubted  that,  however  taken, 
they  must  be  injurious.  The  infringe- 
ment of  nature's  laws  is  attended  by  one 
unvarying  result — certain  retribution  on 
the  olfender.  Tliere  are  no  half  mea- 
sures nor  partial  results.  The  certainty 
of  the  result  is  removed  beyond  the 
pale  of  doubt ;  although  that  result  may 
be  modified  by  previously  existing  cu*- 
cumstances.  The  certainty  of  injury 
being  established,  the  consummation  of 
it  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  question  of 
time.  If  large  quantities  of  Alcoholic 
Drinks  be  often  indulged  in,  the  effect 
will  be  speedy ;  if  smaller  quantities  be 
taken,  and  not  so  frequently,  tlie  result 
will  be  more  protracted,  and  less  per- 
ceptible, although  by  no  means  less 
sure. 

But  in  the  face  of  all  tliis  we  shall 
be  told  that  many  "  moderate  drinkers" 
have  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  and 
enjoyed  excellent  health  ;  indeed,  that 
the  adaptability  of  nature  is  such,  that 
she  will  put  herself  out  of  lier  usual 
course  to  conform  to  the  customs  and 
usages  of  society ;  further,  that  the  force 
of  habit  is  so  great,  that  even  poisons 
the  most  deadly  may  be  taken  without 
any  apparent  injury  by  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  their  use ;  and  that 
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therefore  the  "  experience"  of  society  is 
against  us.      We  are  by  no  meens  un- 
mindful of  the  great  and  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  nature,  nor  can  we  deny  that 
many   of  the    class  termed    "moderate 
drinkers"   have  hved  to  a  considerable 
age,    and    enjoyed    comparatiyely   good 
health.     But  the  mere  act  of  living  is 
only    one   part    of    the    consideration : 
idiots  and  madmen  live — that  is,  exist ; 
but  they  fulfil  not  the  true  mission  of 
life,  which  is  to  be  useful,  not  only  to 
ourselves   but   to    our    fellows,    to    do 
something  to  leave  the  world  better  than 
we  found  it.     Anything  which  tends  to 
impede  this  usefulness  not  only  proves 
injurious  to  man,  but  is  opposed  to  the 
will  of  the  Creator.     Who  will  say  that 
those  men  whose  powerful  constitutions 
enabled  them  so  long  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  Alcoholic  stimulants,  would 
not  have  been  greater  and  more  useful 
had  they  abstained  fi-om  their  moderate 
potions  ?      Inquire  into   the   many   in- 
stances of  longevity  which  are  recorded, 
and  see  if,  side  by  side  with  the  most 
remarkable,    the    fact    of    great    abste- 
miousness is  not  noted.     Search  among 
the  hves   of  those   who   have  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous  for  soiind  judg- 
ment,   hterary    greatness,    and    correct 
moral  principles,  and  take  especial  notice 
of  the  simplicity  of  their  style  of  living. 
Let  the  names  of  Frankhn,  Dr.  John- 
son,   and   Lamartine,    sufBce,  as    a   few 
hastily  selected  from  an  immense  number. 
Finally,  we  are  prepared  with  autho- 
rities in  support  of  the  conclusion   we 
have  arrived  at.     One  of  the  greatest 
physiologists   of  the   present    day,   Sil- 
vester Graham  (American),  speakuig  of 
the    common    notion,    that     Alcoholic 
Drinks  and  other  stimulants  do  not  pro- 
duce any  ill   effects,    because   they    are 
not     immediately    made    visible,    says, 
"  We  know  that  the  vital   economy  of 
the   human  body  will  so  accommodate 
itself  to  circumstances,  that  the  deadUest 
poisons   may  be   habitually    taken,   and 
slowly    destroy    the    constitution,    and 
cause  ultimate  death,  without  producing 
any  symptoms  which  are  so  determinate 
and  unequivocal  as  to  compel  the  suf- 
ferer to  know  that  ho  is  injured  by  those 
poisons Eut   correct  physiolo- 


gical science  teaches  us  the  indubitable 
and  irrefragable  truth,  that  the  living 
tissues  of  the  human  body  cannot  be 
continually  irritated,  and  functions  of 
the  vital  economy  habitually  disturbed, 
without  impairing  health,  creating  di- 
sease, and  shortening  the  diu'ation  of 
life."  And,  again,  referring  to  the  erro- 
neoiis  notions  entertained  by  many  re- 
specting the  virtues  of  Alcoholic  bever- 
ages, he  says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
false  than  the  abominable  proverb,  that 
'  wine  is  the  old  man's  milk.'  It  is  al- 
toays  the  bane  of  every  man  that  drinks 
it;  and  the  old  man  has  less  power  to 
resist  and  repair  its  deleterious  effects, 
than  one  in  the  vigour  of  meridian  day  ; 
hence,  if  a  man  has  used  it  ever  so  long, 
when  he  begins  to  approach  old  age,  if  he 
would  prolong  his  life  in  health  and 
serenity,  and  the  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  have  his  last  days  his  best 
days,  he  must  abandon  every  intoxicating 
drink  and  substance." 

Dr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  another  eminent 
American  physiologist,  confirms  our 
views  of  the  influence  of  stimulants  upon 
the  nervovis  system.  He  says,  "  All  con- 
diments, all  stimulants,  act  mainly  upon 
the  nerves,  and  re-excite,  and  still 
farther  disease  them.  Hence,  all  Alco- 
holic Drinks,  wine,  beer,  ale,  or  other 
fermented  liquors,  are  fire  to  them,  and 
should  be  whoUy  avoidell."  Again,, 
speaking  of  their  inflvience  in  reference 
to  insanity,  he  remarks  —  "  Alcohohc 
Drinks  often  induce  derangement,  even 
when  there  is  no  hereditaiy  predispo- 
sition to  it :  much  more  will  they  develo]} 
a  latent  susceptibility  already  existing." 
Of  English  authorities  we  could  produce 
a  numerous  array,  did  we  deem  it  requi- 
site. One  or  two  must  suffice.  Dr. 
E.  Johnson,  the  talented  author  of  "  Life, 
Health,  and  Disease,"  while  comparing 
the  digestive  powers  of  other  animals 
with  man,  and  showing  wherein  they 
agree  and  differ,  draws  the  following 
analogy  : — "  The  only  reason  which  can 
be  given  why  water  and  a  vegetable  diet 
are  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
horse,  is  because  these  are  his  natural 
drink  and  his  natural  diet.  And  seeing 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  iivmg  economy  of  the  animal 
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horse  and  the  animal  man — seeuig  that, 
hi  this  respect,  they  both  belong  to  one 
class — it  follows,  that  if  the  natural 
drink  of  the  one  be  the  best  for  that  one, 
so  the  natural  druik  for  the  other  must 
be  the  best  for  that  other.  For  they  are 
but  two  individuals  of  one  class.  What- 
ever is  true  of  a  class,  is  true  of  each 
individual  of  that  class.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  true,  that  the  drink  which  nature  has 
provided  for  animals  is  the  best  they  can 
have,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  drink 
which  she  has  provided  for  man  (water) 
is  also  the  best  which  he  can  have — he 
being  (in  all  that  concerns  his  physical 
constitution)  but  a  different  individual 
of  the  same  class.  If  nature  had  pro- 
vided wine  for  him,  then  wine  would 
have  been  (necessarily)  the  best  possible 
drink  for  man,  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  water  is  the  best  possible  drink  for 
horses."  And,  to  return  for  a  moment 
to  Graham,  he  empliatically  declares  his 
belief  that,  "  The  only  drink  that  God 
has  made  for  man,  and  therefore  the 
only  drink  that  man  can  ever  use  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  vital  pro- 
perties and  laws  of  his  nature,  is,  'pure 
ivaterT  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  recently 
published  Prize  Essay  on  Temperance, 
speaking  upon  the  effects  of  Alcoholic 
Liquors  on  the  duration  of  hfe,  adduces 
statistics,  first,  to  show  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  taken  in  connexion  with  Life 
Insurances  Offices  generally,  is  helow  the 
average  mortality  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom  ;  the  latter  (taking 
the  age  at  forty  years)  being  thirteen 
per  tliousand,  wliUst  among  the  lives 
insured  in  Life  Offices  it  is  about  eleven 
per  thousand  ;  and  this  he  attributes  to 
the  fact,  that  "  No  life  office  will  accept 
an  assurance  on  an  individual  whose 
habits  are  known   to  be  intemperate." 


But  he  carries  liis  investigations  still 
further,  and  it  is  here  that  he  proves  our 
point.  The  average  mortality  (of  Eng- 
land), for  all  ages  between  fifteen  and 
seventy  years,  he  states  to  be  about 
twenty  per  thousand ;  whereas,  in  the 
"  Temperance  Provident  Institution" 
{where  all  the  insurers  are  total  ab- 
stainers), after  an  experience  of  eight 
years,  and  with  several  lives  above 
seventy  years,  the  average  mortality  had 
only  been  six  per  thousand,  up  to  the 
past  season  (1849),  when  the  cholera  ' 
epidemic  had  sUghtly  increased  the  num- 
ber ;  and  he  further  states  it  to  be 
worthy  of  remark,  "  that,  although  many 
of  the  insurers  in  this  office  are  of  the 
poorer  class,  whose  condition  and  em- 
ployment expose  them  much  more  than 
the  middling  classes  generally  to  the 
endemic  causes  of  cholera,  no  more  than 
eight  had  died  of  this  disease  out  of  the 
total  of  about  3,500  insurers."  To  us 
this  evidence  is  conclusive. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry  is  such,  that,  for  its  com- 
plete elucidation,  nothing  short  of  an 
extended  physiological  investigation 
would  suffice.  This  would  be  out  of 
our  power  to  furnish.  We  have  been 
content,  for  the  most  part,  to  lay  down 
general  principles,  which  we  think  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  our  readers.  If,  then,  we  have  shown 
that  Alcoholic  Drinks  are,  from  their 
nature,  essentially  antagonistic  to  the 
vital  energy,  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  proper  performance  of 
its  duties,  then,  however  taken,  they 
must  be  injurious — the  extent  of  the 
injury  varying  only  with  the  extent  of 
the  indidgence,  or  with  the  constitu- 
tional strength  of  those  indulging. 

C.  W.  JUN. 


€\i  Intittirs'  Itrtinn. 


MUTUAL  INSTEUCTION  AND  DEBATINQ  SOCIETIES. 
The  hope  of  the  future  is  in  the  young.     They  must  one  day  become  the  arbiters 
of  the  weal  or  woe  of  nations.     The  destiny  of  the  world  must  be  entrusted  to  them. 
But  a  few  short  years,  and  those  who  now  are  light  of  heart  and  gay  wiU  have 
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anxiety-troubled  miuds  and  care- wrinkled  brows.  We  have  seen  of  late  the  great 
lights  going  out.  Poets,  of  whom  the  world  is  proud,  have  been  consigned  to  tlie 
common  resting-place  of  mortal  man.  Statesmen  have  been  snatched  from  us  be- 
fore the  full  harvest  of  their  fame  had  been  gathei-ed  in.  Nobles  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  earthly  things.  Inventors,  mechanicians,  and  philosophers,  have  been  called 
from  this  diurnal  sphere,  and  have  left  vacancies  in  the  roU-caU  of  humanity  j — the 
young  must  supply  their  places.  This  is  a  somewhat  trite,  but  withal  an  import- 
ant common-place.  How  many  of  tliose  who  now  fill  our  ofSces  of  trust,  honour, 
and  emolument,  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  must  soon  be  called  on  to 
retu-e  and  give  place  to  a  new  generation!  Who  must  construct  our  enginery, 
erect  our  dwellings,  level  our  pathways,  guide  our  locomotives,  supply  us  with 
apparel,  till  our  fields,  manage  our  factories,  conduct  our  mercantile  transactions, 
extend  our  trade,  consolidate  our  banking  system,  traverse  the  wide-spread  ocean, 
and  ransack  t]\e  globe  for  new  products  which  may  be  converted  into  new  appli- 
ances for  oiu-  comfort,  use,  or  consumption  ?  Now  that  the  age  is  parturient  with 
unimagined  changes,  when  great  events  are  struggling  into  birth,  and  powerfid  agi- 
tations are  rolling  then*  waves  over  the  souls  of  men,  who  must  interpret  "  the  signs 
of  the  times  ?"  Who  must  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  circumstances,  be  prepared 
for  every  exigency,  and  pilot  us  in  safety  through  the  fearful  upsurgings  of  hmnan 
passion,  pride,  and  selfishness  ?  AVho  must  be  our  successful  speculatists,  our  un- 
matched mechanicians,  our  sage  journalists,  our  popular  authors,  our  world-famed 
painters,  our  orators  of  note,  and  our  honoured  clergymen  ?  Who  must  cogitate 
upon,  and  carry  into  effect,  laws  calculated  to  benefit  society,  favour  the  progres- 
sion of  man,  and  foster  freedom  ?  Who  must  write  nicely-discriminative  critical 
disquisitions,  establisli,  endow,  and  trustworthily  govern  our  institutions  of  practi- 
cal philanthropy  and  labour  for  the  demolition  of  the  Moloch  wrongs,  under  whose 
malign  influence  the  world  "  groans,  and  is  weary  ?"  Who  must  cross  the  ocean- 
highway  to  civilise  nations,  and  promote  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  brotlierho5d 
of  men,  or  "  excavate"  our  home-heatlien  and  bring  them  from  gregarious  barbarism 
to  knowledge,  virtue,  and  refinement  ?  Who  must  bring  new  intelligence  from  the 
starry  sky,  the  strataed  earth,  tlie  abysmal  ocean,  to  bless  mankind,  and  bid  them 
glory  at  the  mention  of  their  names,  "interrogate  nature,"  and  learn  tiie  secret  of 
her  laws,  or  write  their  names  on  history's  emblazoned  page  ?  Who  must  possess 
the  firm  nerve,  the  far-seeing  eye,  the  sagacious  mind,  the  boldly -conceptive  thought- 
powers,  and  the  untremulous  hand,  which  will  be  necessary  to  hold  the  helm  which 
shall  guide  the  world  in  its  future  progress  ?  Who  must  scathe  corruption's 
ravenous  brood,  untrammel  the  beliefs  of  men,  snap  asunder  the  rusty  manacles  of 
prejudice  and  superstition,  negotiate  for  the  freedom  of  mind  and  Hmb,  wake  men 
from  the  lethargy  of  centuries,  upraise  the  beacdn-light  of  Truth,  to  dissipate  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  tell  where  the  haven  may  be  found  ?  Who 
shall  make  despotism  tremble,  and  give  freedom  to  tlie  slave  ?  In  a  word,  whose 
mission  is  it  to  aim  at,  and  accomplish,  the  emancipation  and  regeneration  of  the 
world  ?  Those  who  are  now  young.  If  such  be  the  fact,  is  it  matter  of  slight 
moment  how  you  are  prepared,  or  preparing,  for  the  task  ?     Is  it  not  well  that  this 
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fact  should  be  kept  contiuuallj  before  your  eyes  ?  Is  it  not  right  that  we  should 
urge  you  to  gird  \\\t  yom-  loins,  and  qualify  yourselves  for  vigorous  exertion  and 
manly  activity  ?  And  who  can  tell  what  part  in  the  drama  of  futurity  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  play  ?  Did  Shakespeare,  when  he  fled  precipitately  from  his 
native  town,  imagine  that  he  would  one  day  become  "the  cynosure  of  every  eye  ?" 
Did  Dante,  when  he  wandered  a  grief-stricken  exUe,  foresee  the  halo  whicli  would 
one  day  surround  his  name?  Did  Bm-ns  feel  the  evergreen  garland  encirchng  liis 
brow,  as  he  dressed  his  flax  in  Tarbolton  ?  Watt  could  not  precognise  the  eternal 
honour  which  is  now  cheerfully  accorded  him,  as  he  struggled  witli  the  difficulties 
of  his  early  lot.  Dunyan,  a  tinker  in  prison,  has  made  himself  famous  for  all  time. 
Cromwell,  a  brewer's  son,  has  wielded  the  British  sceptre.  Samuel  Lee,  a  charity- 
school  boy,  and  a  carpenterj  occupies  the  chair  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Cambridge . 
Newton,  Faraday,  Davy ;  Gifford,  Jeffrey,  Scott ;  Hall,  Chalmers,  Foster  ;  Howard, 
Washington,  Peel,  which  of  these  foresaw,  even  in  prophetic  fore-shadows,  the  re- 
nown which  would  attend  their  names,  the  reward  which  their  exertions  would 
meet,  or  the  advantages  the  world  would  reap  from  their  laboiirs  ? 

The  idea  which  the  previous  paragraph  was  intended  to  excite  in  you  is,  that 
great  and  noble  doings  are  to  be  achieved,  sublime  thinkmgs  ai-e  to  be  educed,  good 
laws  promulged,  and  tire  future  scene  of  the  world  materially  altered  and  improved 
by  the  young.  Is  it,  therefore,  immaterial  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  wise 
or  unwise  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  little  importance,  whether  we  permit  ourselves  to  be 
hurried  along  in  the  current  of  events  supinely  or  unstruggling,  or  buffet  strenu- 
ously with  the  waves,  and  perhaps  swim  in  triumph  o'er  their  ridgy  tops  ?  Men 
have  ah'cady  subdued  portions  of  the  natural  world,  and  made  them  ministrauts  to 
hmnan  use.  Where  this  has  been  found  impossible,  they  have,  by  diligent  watch- 
ing, careful  experimentalisation,  and  judicious  scrutiny,  foreseen  danger,  and 
guarded  against  its  pernicious  effects.  This  knowledge  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 
And  shall  we  be  ungrateful  for  the  boon,  and  strive  not  to  extend  still  wider  the 
horizon  of  intelligence,  endeavour  still  more  arduously  to  understand  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  complications  of  society,  and  try  more  energetically  and  intelU- 
gently  the  interesting  problem.  How  may  the  condition  of  the  human  race  be  most 
permanently  bettered  ?  But  we  obviously  cannot  do  this  unless  we  improve  om-- 
selves.  Hence  one  of  the  chief  duties  which  man  has  to  perform  upon  the  earth  is, 
Self-improvement.  Upon  any  other  supposition,  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
globe  would  be  an  intricate  and  insoluble  enigma.  Man's  instinctive  curiosity,  his 
possession  of  reasoning  powers,and  desire  for  mental  excitement, his  being  surrounded 
by  so  many  inducements  to  inquiry,  so  many  motives  to  act  worthily,  so  many  in- 
citements to  "aim  higher,"  appear  to  us  conclusive  evidence  of  the  above  proposi- 
tion. For  this  purpose  it  is  that  we  are  endowed  with  societarian  instincts,  aspi- 
rative  tendencies,  and  emulatory  desires.  If  it  be  not  so,  how  is  it  that  we  feel 
such  pleasing  sensations  upon  the  discovery  of  new  objects,  hitherto  unperceived 
qualities,  and  unnoticed  relations  ?  Whence  results  that  delicious  thrill  which  the 
true  student  feels  when  his  exertions — albeit  they  are  diflicult — are  crowned  with 
success  ?     Why  does  the  heart  of  the  investigator  dance  within  him  for  joy  on  per- 
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ceiving  that  he  has  not  only  been  able  to  cope  with,  but  to  overcome,  the  obstacles 
wliich  opposed  themselves  to  his  intellectual  progress?     Whence  that  ecstatic 
tremour  of  delight  which  we  feel  when  we  gain  some  new  acquisition,  or  success- 
fully extend  our  observation  beyond  the  present  knowledge-hmit  of  our  race  ? 
These  queries,  we  presume,  admit  of  but  one  answer  ;  namely,  that  the  expansion 
of  our  faculties,  the  exertion  of  our  mental  powers,  the  due  cultivation  of  onr  whole 
Lutellectual  nature,  is  one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  our  happiness  and  well-being. 
As  man  has  laboured  to  accomplish  this  end,  we  find  that  new  pleasures  awaited 
him,  and  that  each  step  in  intellectuality  which  he  advanced  brought  wthin  liis 
view  sources  of  new  pleasure,  well-spriugs  of  joy,  and  increase  of  comforts,  con- 
venience, and  luxury.     Much,  however,  as  his  faculties  have  been  developed,  his 
knowledge  advanced,  or  his  intellectual  status  elevated,  we  are  far  from  believmg 
that  the  progress  of  man  has  been  at  all  commensurable  with  the  original  power  of 
his  mental  nature,  or  the  aspirations  of  the  ardent  soul.     We  cannot  look  upon  the 
past  without  a  pang  of  sorrow  and  regret,  as  the  sad  conviction  is  pressed  upon  us,- 
that  a  vast  amount  of  human  enterprise  has  been  misdu'ected ;  a  vast  amount  of 
intellectual  power  has  been   dissipated  or  mis-applied  ;  intellectual  power  which 
might  have  been  highly  conducive  to  the  promoting  of  human  happiness,  and  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  moral  and  mental  elevation  of  our  species.     And  such, 
we  foresee,  shall  be  the  case,  until  each  individual  unit  of  humanity  shall  learn  to 
be  faithful  to  himself,  shall  comply  with  the  requu-cments  of  his  being,  and  shall 
fLilfil  the  important  task  of  self-improvement.     "  Every  human  being  is  intended 
to  have  a  character  of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to  do  what  no  other  can  do." 
But  how  can  this  be  except  by  mental  culture  ?— mental  culture,  which  unlocks 
the  gateways  of  the  soul,  and  cultivates  a  visiting  acquaintanceship  with  natm-e  ; — 
mental  culture,  which  calls  into  activity  and  usefulness  the  most  precious  endow- 
ments of  humanity  ;  mental  culture,  which  unveils  the  mighty  maze  of  enchant- 
ment and  wonder  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  gorgeous  amphitheatre  of  creation— » 
which  enables  us  to  note  the  transcendently  superior  power  which  has  been,  and  is, 
exercised  by  the  creative  mind^which  capacitates  us,  in  intellectual  triumph,  to 
outspeed  the  bounds  of  individuality,  sit  "  upon  the  circle  of  the  heaven,"  and  see 
the  simple,  yet  grand,  machinery  which  is  employed  in  moving  the  immense  masses 
of  the  planetary  orbs  and  the  eccentric  comets,  and  which  always  secures  us  a  prize 
when  we  earnestly  struggle  with  difficulty.     Why  should  our  minds  repose  in  dor- 
mancy and  lethargic  imbecility,  when  tlie  whole  vast  realm  of  knowledge  is  yet 
unexplored  and  untraversed — a  realm  which  we  must  all  conquer  and  subdue  for 
ourselves,  and  over  which  each  may  rule  without  detriment  to  another's  interest, 
or  hindrance  to  new  competitors  ?     That  is  an  encounter  in  which  each  gains  a 
crown,  or  is  enriched  with  trophies  in  the  measure  of  his  exertions  to  at  tarn  them. 
Truly  valuable,  however,  as  are  the  acquisitions  which  knowledge  enables  us  to 
make,  they  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  subjective  or  mental  benefits 
which  it  confers  upon  us.     The  mind  is  receptive  of  impressions  from  without. 
This  leads  to  reflection  within.     We  learn  the  nature  and  properties  of  objects, 
and  can  apply  them  to  uses  to  which  they  were  formerly  inapphcable.     We  study 
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their  relations,  their  connexion,  their  significance,  and  in  tJiese  studies  have  a  plea- 
sure unknown  to  the  intellectually  blind,  or  the  mentally  debased.  Tliis  activity 
of  intellect  frees  us  from  the  discomforts,  the  weariness,  the  tortm-ing  expedients 
for  whihug  away  time  ;  the  grossness  and  unreflectiveness  which  the  ignorant  must 
feel,  and  to  wliich  they  must  submit.  It  does  all  tliis,  and  more.  It  gives  a  greater 
facility  to  our  acqiiiring  correct  notions  of  duty,  and  capacitates  us  for  a  better  per- 
formance of  it.  It  empowers  us  to  look  into  the  past,  and  learn  experience  there  ; 
to  calculate  regarding  the  futui'e  ;  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  om'  actions  ;  and 
thus  we  are  capable  of  distinguishing  the  utile  from  the  inutile,  the  good  from  the 
evil ;  and  can  decide  accordingly— eschew  the  latter,  and  engage  resolutely  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  former.  There  is  no  situation  in  Hfe  in  which  mental  cidture 
faUs  to  do  good.  It  can  add  lustre  to  the  loftiest  position  ;  it  can  cheer  tlae  lowest 
hut ;  it  can  increase  a  hundredfold  the  pleasures  of  prosperity,  and  in  adversity  it 
wiU  not  forsake  ;  it  can  enhance  the  purest  enjoyments,  and  solace  and  mitigate  the 
most  cheerless  misery  ;  it  can  adorn  the  rich  and  noble,  and  refine  and  elevate  the 
poor  and  the  despised.     True  are  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

"EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros."* 
The  love  of  knowledge  is  an  instinct  native  to  the  soul.  And  how  happily  are  our 
instincts  and  our  weU-being  pre-adapted  to  each  other !.  Our  faculty  of  cui'iosity 
will  not  suffer  our  mental  powers  to  slumber  or  sleep.  If  we  rejoice  to  look  upon 
the  meridian  sun,  or  fix  our  gaze  on  the  innumerous  stars,  and  the  mild  face  of 
heaven's  midnight  queen,  this  urges  us  on  and  on  till  the  mighty  revelations  of  Astro- 
nomy are  our  reward.  If  we  feel  pleasure  in  watcliing  the  gambols,  evolutions, 
habits,  and  transformations  of  animated  nature,  this  will  not  give  us  pause,  until 
we  have  elucidated  the  science  of  Natm-al  History.  If  we  feel  rapture  and  delight 
from  viewing  the  beauteous  forms  with  which  the  Summer  decks  her  blooming  brow, 
this  importunes  us  to  proceed  tiU  botany  becomes  a  science.  If  we  are  stricken  with 
terror  at  the  hghtuing's  sudden  and  terrific  flash,  and  the  stunning  peal  of  the  re- 
percussive  thunder,  this  intensifies  our  watchfulness,  quickens  oiu"  apprehensions, 
and  prompts  our  investigations,  mitil  its  laws  are  understood,  its  operations  are 
known,  its  pernicious  effects  are  guarded  against  by  the  Science  of  Electricity ;  and 
so  of  tlie  other  sciences.  Thus  it  is  that  knowledge  grows  from  a  small  seed  into  a 
vast  tree,  with  far-spreading  branches,  bearing  evergreen  leaves  and  perennial  fruits. 
Thus  is  it  that  Nature  calls  out  the  energies  latent  in  the  soul,  and  gives  them  life, 
vigour,  and  vitality — thus  it  is  that  one  germ  planted  in  the  human  mind  ramifies 
through  all  its  facidties,  and  gathers  nourishment  from  all — thus  it  is  that  the  man 
of  cultivated  intellect,  on  the  groundwork  of  his  instincts,  affections,  and  fears,  is 
necessitated  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  science — and  thus,  by  the  irresistible  coercion 
of  curiosity,  are  we  led  on  to  make  those  acquisitions  in  knowledge  which  are  so  re- 
fining, so  pleasure-giving,  and  so  grand.  As  an  agent  in  civihsation,  too,  mental 
culture  is  of  the  highest  value ;  as  society  is  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  it  wUl 
foUow  that,  as  is  the  inteUectuahty  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  so 

*  It  makes  the  manners  more  gentle,  and  permits  not  men  to  be  barbarous. 
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is  its  tone,  elevation,  and  intelligence.     As  much  as  each  man  has  striven  to  exalt 
his  character,  unprove  his  heart,  cultivate  his  intellect,  and  extend  the  scope  of  his 
rational  faculties,  so  much  also  is  society  benefited.     If  such  be  the  importance 
attachable  to  mental  culture — if  it  is  calculated  to  cheer,  to  brigliten,  beautify,  and 
bless — -if  it  is  a  means  of  mcreasing  hajipiness,  gi-atifying  the  earnest  longings  of 
the  soul,   augmentuig  man's   well-being,  severing  the  bonds  which  fetter  him  to 
earth  and  earthliness,  elevating  his  mental  nature,  introducing  a  taste  for  new, 
higher,  and  more  sublime  delights,  and  preparing  him  for  greater  and  more  enno- 
bling achievements  over  the  material  world,  and  his  own  sensualising  propensities, 
surely  it  must  be  of  vast  hnportance.     And  if  of  such  weighty  concernment,  how 
needful  that  every  means  which  can  be  employed,  eveiy  inquiry  which  can  be 
brought  into  action  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  purpose,  should  be  promi- 
nently brought  forward,  its  advantages  explained,  its  objects  pointed  out,  duties  in 
relation  to  it  enforced,  and  an  earnest  mvitation  be  given  to  each  individual  to  add 
his  influence,  his  power,  his  Avealth,  his  energy,  his  intelligence,  to  the  success  of 
means  upon  which  so  mvich  of  importance  and  beneficiahty  depend  !     Let  no  one 
deride  the  instrumentahty  by  which  such  objects  are  accomplished,  and  from  which 
such  results  are  to  be  expected  ;  least  of  all,  let  a  scoff  or  word  of  disdaui  be  uttered 
against  the  self-help  institutions  by  which  young  men  seek  to  train,  improve,  and 
restrain  then*  Understanding.     Let  the  aim  of  the  mental  cultivationist  rescue  his 
weak  efforts  from  ridicule.     Let  no  sneer  curl  on  the  lip  of  folly  regarding  the 
seemuig  ineptitude  of  the  means  to  the  end.     Let  the  impulse,  the  impetus,  be  given, 
and  who  can  tell  how  the  desire  may  work  its  way  into  development  ?     Would 
Michael  Angelo  have  been  known  as  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  or  would  the 
Vatican  have  become  art's  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage,  had  he  been  scared  by  the 
imperfections  of  his  early  attempts  with  the  chisel  or  pencil  ?     Would  Raphael's 
name  have  been  eternally  illustrious,  had  his  first  rude  draughts  been  greeted  with 
contempt,  and  had  he  succumbed  to  derision  ?     Would  Mozart  have  poured  fortli 
his  soul  in  those  melodious  strains  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  had  he 
not,  by  hard  and  resolute  labour,  progressed  fi-om  weak  and  feeble  efl'orts,  to  almost 
seraphic  strains  ?     Would  the  world  have  been  enriched  with  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  had  difficulties  had  power  to  conquer,  misfortune  to  subdue,  or  persecution 
to  vanquish,  the  dauntless  wUl  and  the  unconquerable  resolve  of  this  "  honourable 
one  of  the  earth?"     No!     Small  endeavours  are  often  the  beginnings  of  great 
events.     If  the  aim  be  noble,  and  nobly  pursued,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  result. 
The  aim  of  "Mutual  Instruction  and  Debating  Societies"  is  noble,  is  worthy  of  all 
honour.     Mental  culture  !     How  much  is  contained  in  these  two  words !     How 
vast  their  import !     How  significant  the  phrase  !     Is  it  not  to  unfold  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  and  by  that  expansion  to  gain  unmixed  delight,  and  unfailing  pleasure  ? 
Is  it  not  to  acquii'C  dominion  over  nature,  and  make  her  submissive  to  om'  will  ? 
Is  it  not  to  unlock  the  treasuries  of  creation,  and  to  enrich  om-selves  with  the  un- 
told mines  of  mental  wealth  which  they  contain  ?     The  attainment  of  Knowledge  ! 
What  is  implied  in  that  ?     How  much  has  been  accomplished  by  striving  after  that 
ah-eady !      How  much  lias  been  ah-eady  tried  and  acliieved !      It  were  vain  to 
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attempt  the  enumeration.     Look  at  what  Knowledge  has  done,  and  saj,  Is  not 
the  aspiration  full  of  nobleness  and  grandeur  ?     It  has  covered  the  barren  desert, 
and  the  "  waste,  howling  wilderness,"  with  grand  cities,  stupendous  palaces,  mag- 
nificent cathedrals,  gigantic  aqueducts.     It  has  cut  canals,  erected  bridges,  estab- 
lished  manufactories,    and   ribbed   the   earth   with   railways.       It   has    clad   the 
immeasured  prairie,  and  the  unfruitful  wold,  with  waving  plenty.     It  has  tamed 
or  exterminated  the  ravenous  prowlers  in  the  primeval  brakes,  woods,  and  forests, 
and  the  insidious  denizens  of  "  the  solitary  places."     It  has  dug  into  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  thence  brought  wealth.     It  has  opened  the  rocks,  and,  as  in  a  book, 
read  the  history  of  preadamite  existence.     It  has  gone  down  through  ocean's  wind- 
scooped  depths,  and  made  them  tributary  to  human  necessities.     It  has  "  unwound 
the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky,"  measured  the  distances,  magnitudes,  and  orbits  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  weighed  their  densities,  and  estimated  their  momenta.     It  has 
entered  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  blasted  the  seemingly-eternal  hiUs,  and  dug  into 
the  cycle-aged  strata  of  the  earth,  and  learned  in  its  journey  the  forms,  natures,  and 
sizes  of  creatures  which  had  peopled  this  world  long,  long  before  it  had  become  the 
temporally  residence  of  humanity.     The  globe  has  been  circumnavigated,  the  air 
weighed  and  measured,  the  ocean  fathomed,  eclipses  calculated,  the  return  of  comets 
foretold,  and  the  subtle  element  of  light  submitted  to  analysation  by  it.     It  has 
pierced  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  for  a  highway,  bi'idged  the  horrid  cliasms  which 
separated  the  chaotic,  craggy,  and  volcano-reft  granitic  rock-piles,  and  trained  the 
most  terrific  and  awe-inspiring  power  in  natm-e — Steam — hke  a  tamed  behemoth, 
to  do  its  bidding.     The  sea  has  become  its  beast  of  burden,  the  winds  of  heaven 
its  charioteer,  the  sun  its  artist,  the  swift-winged  liglitning  its  messenger.     States 
have  been  formed,  governments  established  and  adapted,  laws  framed,  justice  admi- 
nistered, and  order  preserved  by  it.     Verily,  knowledge  is  power  !     Should  the 
attainment  of  this  power  be  neglected  ?     Is  the  attempt  to  gain  it  despicable  ? 
Far  from  it.     But  if  we  neglect  to  attain  this,  there  is  another,  and  moi'C  frightful 
power  which  must  acquire  ascendency — ignorance.     The  mind  cannot  he  long  shut 
up  in  a  pent-house.     No !     If  it  be  left  untutored  and  untrained,  it  will,  Hke  a 
gigantic  maniac,  revel  in  idiotic  sensuality  and  vice,  and,  perchance,  bursting  the 
barriers  of  civilisation's  constraints,  spend  its  excited  and  embruted  force  in  mad- 
eyed,  fury-urged  rebelliousness.     Whicli  shall  we  choose  ?     Knowledge,  or  igno- 
rance ?     Let  us,  by  all  means,  extend  the  possibihty  of  intellectual  culture,  incite 
to  emulative  contest  in  mental  superiority,  urge  upon  the  ignorant  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  knowledge — knowledge  which  can  seduce  a  man  from  the  haunts 
of  dissipation,  save  him  from  moral  and  mtellectual  shipwreck,  snatch  him  from 
ruin  and  wretchedness,  rescue  him  from  brotherhood  with  beggary  and  contempt, 
and  make  him  more  than  a  muscular,  sinewed,  nerve-gifted,  life-moved  piece  of 
mechanism  ;  make  liim  a  talented,  expert,  exact,  and  scientific  artisan — knowledge, 
which  can  fit  him  for  any  emergency  in  which  he  may  be  called  to  act,  by  teaching 
him  the  natural  principles  according  to  which  the  world  is  constituted  ;  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  rationale  of  daily-labour  routine,   and   fiUing  his  mind  with 
thoughts  more  brilliant  than  enchanter's  wand  could  ever  bring  bel'ore  a  mortal  eye 
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— knowledge,  which  is  tlie  glory  of  man  ;  the  power  employed  in  the  attainment 
of  which  is  the  highest  element  in  his  nature,  and  the  most  woudi-ous  G-od-subordi- 
nate  agency  which  manifests  itself  throughout  the  imiverse.  It  is  as  auxiliaries  in 
the  promotion  of  this  grand  object  tliat  Mutual  Instruction  and  Debating  Societies 
are  estabhslied.  The  advantages  which  they  afford  for  this  purpose  it  is  now  our 
intention  to  explain.  The  benefits  derivable  from  them  it  is  our  intention  to  enu- 
merate. S.  N. 

{To  he  continued^ 
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Not  witliout  philosophic  accui'acy,  as  well  as  exquisite  grace  of  fancy,  did  the 
ancient  Greeks,  in  those  pleasing,  beautiful,  and  wisdom-pregnant  mythi  by  which 
they  gratified  the  enthusiastic  poet-feelings  of  then*  nature,  and  with  which  they 
have  at  once  adorned  and  enriched  the  world's  imaginative  literature — fable  that 
Mnemosyne — Memory — was  the  mother  of  tlie  Muses,  and  that  Clio — History— was 
their  eldest  sister  ;  for  although  one  could  "  sjieak  with  the  tongue  of  angels,"  or 
■with  the  volubility  of  "thousand-voiced  Rumour,"  and  yet  had  not  facts  as  the 
basis  of  his  narrative,  then  would  the  eloquence  of  the  gifted  fail,  and  the  verbosity 
of  the  garrulous  cease  to  interest.     Even  Fiction,  to  be  pleasing  or  useful,  must 
possess  a  seeming-actuahty  ;  how  much  more  then  is  it  necessary  that  History 
should  be  tlie  record  of  the  real  1     It  must  have  truth  for  its  basis,  and  human 
experience  for  its  matter.     "History,"  says  Victor  Cousin,  "is  a  glorious  poem,  the 
drama  or  epopee  of  the  human  race."     Schelling  calls  it  "  an  Epic  conceived  in  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  its  two  parts  are  the  movement  by  which  humanity  leaves  its  centre 
to  expand  to  its  utmost  development,  and  the  movement  which  effectuates  the  re- 
turn.    The  former  is  the  Ihad  of  History,  the  latter  its  Odyssey  ;  the  prior  move: 
ment   is   centrifugal,   the   posterior    centripetal."      "  History,"    remarks    Alexis 
Monteil,    "is    the   narration  of  what    has    been  done;"    and    Cicero    eloquently 
describes  it  as  "  the  testimony  of  time,  the  light  of  truth,  the  messenger  of  antiquity, 
and  the  school  of  life ;  "  wliile  Miss  Strickland  asserts,  that  "  when  truthfully  told, 
and  philosophically  considered,  it  is  the  noblest  school  of  Ethics,  replete  with  moral 
teaching."     It  is  a  "  descriptive  catalogue"  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements — the 
most  renowned  deeds  of  heroism — the  most  glorious  instances  of  patriotism,  and 
nation-benefitting   seLf-sacrifice — the  most  honour-worthy   transactions,   and   the 
most  illustrious  examples  of  human  virtue,  as  well  as  an  abridged  account  of  the 
basest  perfidiousness  and  villany — the  most  sordid  jirofligacy — the  most  infamous 
deeds  of  crime — the  most  despicable  cowardice  and  fraud — and  the  most  execrable 
instances  of  human  folly,  vice,  depravity,  and  guilt,  of  which  our  world  has  been 
the  theatre.     It  is  at  once  the  recorder  of  almost  angel-virtues  and  nearly  demon- 
crimes.     On  the  same  broad  manuscript  will  be  found  detailed  the  magnanimous, 
fame-deserving,  high,  and  holy  heroisms,  nobilities,  and  upward  aspu-mgs  of  the 
human  race,  as  well  as  the  cunning  intrigues,  the  diplomatic  trickeries — the  sinister 
sprmgs  of  action,  the  com-t  and  cabinet  duplicities — the  subtle  self-sophistries — the 
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craftily-contrived  engineiy  of  fraud  and  mind-oppression — tlie  impotent  attempts 
of  antiquated  power  to  hold  its  gewgaw  sceptre  in  its  convulsive  death  grasp — the 
soul-debasing  influences  of  vice,  sloth,  and  sensuaUty  ; — and  thus,  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  truth-utterances,  are  we  informed  of  the  causes  of  the  upward  and  onward 
tendencies  of  oiu"  race,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  explained  to  us  the  germ- 
seeds  of  our  misery  and  woe.  In  the  same  vast  volume  we  can  at  once  desciy  the 
glory-blazonments  of  vu-tue,  and  the  dark  heU-tints  of  criminahty.  Therein  are 
detailed  the  principles  of  conduct, — the  laws,  the  usages,  the  policy,  the  crimes,  the 
miseries,  the  projects,  the  failures  and  successes,  wliich  singly  or  conjoined,  led  the 
nations  on  to  bless,  or  were  the  means  of  their  decay.  The  rise,  the  progress,  the 
culmination,  "  the  dechne  and  fall"  of  empu-es  are  described ;  the  upsurgings  of 
insm-rection,  the  fierce  brutalities  of  contentious  war,  the  sad  soul-apathy  of  the 
despot-ruled,  are  depicted ;  and  the  characters  of  the  world's  heroes,  wortliies,  and 
demigods,  her  vice-stained  and  villanous  earth-demons  are  graven  with  "  an  iron 
pen"  in  her  many-topic'd  page.  History  is  the  mirror  of  man's  progress,  and  the 
panorama  of  our  world-hfe.  In  it  we  see  the  bygone  ages,  as  in  a  telescope  we 
can  see  the  far-distant  stars.  It  is  the  connecting  link  of  the  long  ago  with  the 
noio,  as  well  as  our  road-guide  for  the  future.  It  teaches  us  at  once  to  grieve  over 
errors  done  in  "Time's  youthful  days" — to  strive  to  rectify  them  in  "the  age  we 
live  in" — and  look  to  the  to  come  with  such 

"  Hopes  as  even  the  angels  might  look  on  and  bless." 

Were  we  incHned  to  give  the  rein  to  our  imagination,  we  might  fancy  the  muse 
of  History  driving 

"  Her  pearly  and  pellucid  car, 

*  4c  *  ' 

Through  the  midst  of  an  immense  concave, 
Eadiaut  with  million  constellations,  tinged 

With  shades  of  infinite  colour, 

And  semicirded  with  a  belt 

Flashing  incessant  meteors," 

and  rapidly  gaining  upon  swift-winged  father  Time,  until  she  at  length  overtakes 
him,  and  with  her  sunniest  smiles,  wins  the  garrulous  old  man  in  his  more  commu- 
nicative moods  to  reveal 

"The  secrets  of  tlje  immeasurable  past." 

the  reminiscences  of  his  youthful  years  which  we  mistakenly  imagine  to  have  been 
mere  "creeping  centuries  of  sameness  ;"  but  which  to  us  seem  so,  only  because  so 
many  have  been  the  strange  and  wondrous  things  which  have  passed  before  his 
eyes,  that  even  his  memory  is  confused,  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  steady  before  his 
mental  vision  the  fleeting  images  of  fact  which,  "  with  the  mild  magic  of  reflected 
light,"  ceaselessly  depict  their  airy  being  to  his  gaze.  But  we  have  httle  leisure  to 
expend  in  elaborating  such  an  allegorical  sketch,  and  therefore  wiU  not  venture  on 
the  tempting  labour.  Let  it  suffice,  at  present,  to  conclude  our  introductory  re- 
marks on  this  topic  with  the  wise  words  of  Owen  Feltham  : — "  History  is  the 
resurrection  of  past  ages  ;  it  gives  us  the  scenes  of  hiunan  life,  that  by  their  actings 

we  may  learn  to  correct  and  improve.     What  can  be  more  profitable  to  man  than 
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by  an  easy  cliange  and  a  delightful  entertainment,  to  make  himself  wise  by  the 
imitation  of  heroic  TU'tues,  or  by  the  evitation  (avoidance)  of  detected  vices  ? — 
when  the  glorious  actions  of  the  worthiest  treaders  on  the  world's  stage  shall 
become  our  guide  and  conduct,  and  the  errors  that  the  weak  have  fallen  into  shall 
be  marked  out  to  us  as  rocks  that  we  ought  to  avoid.  It  is  learning  wisdom  at  the 
cost  of  others  ;  and,  what  is  rare,  it  makes  a  man  the  better  for  beuig  pleased." 

Hitherto  we  have  however  spoken  of  History  in  the  ideal  which  we  form  of  it,  in 
the  abstract,  and  without  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  executed 
through  humanitarian  agency.  We  are  sorry  that  the  same  glowing  panegv'ric 
wliich  we  have  passed  upon  the  muse  and  her  labours  cannot  be  unqualifiedly 
bestowed  upon  those  whom  she  has  gifted  with  her  inspiration.  History,  as  it  has 
been  generally  written,  has  been  too  frequently  stained  with  reprehensible  factional 
and  national  partialities — has  been  too  often  made  the  vehicle  of  incorrect  or  dis- 
torted views, — has  been  too  commonly  disfigiu'ed  eitlier  by  rehgious  or  rather  sec- 
tarian predilections  or  infidel  tendencies.  Truth,  candour,  honesty,  and  accuracy, 
ought  to  be  the  characteristics  of  history  ;  for  by  these  alone  is  it  distinguishable 
from  fiction.  But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  such  the  fi-ailty  wMch 
so  easily  besets  it,  that  men  are  frequently  biased  in  then  views,  while  they  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  it,  and  often  incorrect  when  they  know  not  of  it ;  for  rash 
generalization,  hasty  acceptance  of  premises,  illogical  deduction,  and  indolence,  are 
frequently  too  strongly  rooted  in  our  minds  by  habit  to  be  readUy  detected  or 
easily  rectified.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  err  unwittingly  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  fancied  interest  leads  to  the  distortion  of  facts  and  to  the 
suppression  of  the  real  motives  of  the  actors  in  particular  scenes,  or  the  documents 
from  which  a  true  account  of  actions  might  be  gleaned.  We  are  glad  however  to 
observe  that  these  error-som'ces  will  soon  be  invalidated ;  for  as  each  party  and 
nation  is  now  possessed  of  men  qualified  to  be  their  own  historians,  the  person  de- 
sirous of  secm'ing  an  impartial  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  be  able  for  himself  to 
compare  the  differing  statements,  and  thus  eclecticize  the  Truth. 

History*  literally  signifies  a  detail  of  facts  ascertained  by  diligent  research  and 
ocular  examination.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  applied  to  the  recital  of  any  series  of 
truths  ;  and  hence  we  may  speak  with  strict  accuracy  of  a  "  History  of  Animated 
Is  ature,"  a  "  History  of  English  Literature,"  a  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  a  "  His- 
tory of  Astronomical  Discoveries,"  &c.,  as  well  as  a  "  History  of  Greece,  Komc, 
British  India,"  &c.  But  though  these  are  all  legitunate  uses  of  the  term,  yet  in 
its  more  usual  acceptation  it  is  employed  to  designate  a  general  view  of  the  occm*- 
rences  which  have  marked  the  several  phases  of  human  life,  in  its  various  socie- 
tarian  combinations.  The  origin,  progress,  and  dechne  of  nations — the  emigrations 
and  immigrations  of  races — the  most  interesting  events  which  have  hapjDcncd  in 
each  commonwealth — the  actions  of  the  most  renowned  of  tlicir  inhabitants — the 
vaiious  relations  in  which  the  several  states  of  the  earth  stood  to  each  other — the 
several  great  questions  which  agitated  or  stimulated  society — the  principles  or  pas- 

.  «■ — — — 

*  From  the  Greek  l^TopTa,  and  that  from  iVTtiAii,  to  place,  to  set,  and  6p;i(o,  to  see,  to  look. 
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sions  wliich  actuated  each  political  community — the  manners,  customs,  laws,  usages, 
&c.,  of  the  nations — the  most  distinguisliing  characteristics  of  their  several  jDeoples — 
the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  each  state  upon  the  other,  whether  beneficially  or 
injuriously — the  progress  and  state  of  science,  hterature,  and  art  amongst  them, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most 
vivid  and  correct  idea  of  the  several  forms  of  society,  the  causes  of  their  prosperity 
or  decay,  and  the  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  which  the  peculiar  legal,  pohtical, 
moral,  or  rehgious  usages  and  opinions  exerted  upon  the  advance  or  downfall  of  each 
several  state, — are  a  few  of  the  topics  which  ought  to  be  prominently  brought  for- 
ward in  the  historian's  page,  and  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  student 
in  that  department  of  hterature.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  enumeration  of 
how  much  importance  the  task  of  the  historian  is  ;  and  if  he  unite  the  due  quaUfica- 
tions  of  patient  research,  unbiased  intellect,  careful  narration,  philosophic  acumen, 
and  honesty  of  purpose, — of  what  inestimable  value  !  And  if  such  quahfications 
are  necessary  for  the  author,  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  is  requisite  in  the  reader. 
Some  young  men  seem  to  imagine  that  mere  receptivity — the  capacity  to  hurry, 
with  almost  railway  speed,  through  a  given  number  of  volumes  on  any  given  subject, 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  This  cramming  system — this 
overgorging  of  the  memory — this  unthinking  accumulation  of  the  materials  of 
knowledge,  we  cannot  too  much  decry.  Intellectual  pabulum,  hke  the  food  of  the 
human  frame,  to  be  valuable,  must  be  digested.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  only  duty 
incumbent  on  the  young  student  of  history  to  read  a  regular  and  prescribed  course 
of  celebrated  authors  in  that  department ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  earnest  thought, 
patient  reflection,  diligent  and  careful  comparison,  and  clear,  cool,  and  calculating 
discrimination,  should  be  exercised.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  but  that  there  may 
be  much  pleasiire  and  pure  amusement  derived  from  the  perusal  of  historical  works ; 
but  those  who  read  merely  that  they  may  be  hurried  on  by  the  excitement  of  the 
narrative — enraptm-ed  by  the  brUhancy  of  the  writer's  diction — or  are  led  captive 
by  the  glare  and  ghtter  cast  on  the  alluring  page — have  totally  mistaken  the  lofty 
object  which  ought  always  to  be  held  before  the  view  in  study.  The  rhetoric- 
gemmed  periods  may  mislead  while  they  dehght ;  the  hues  of  gloiy  may  be 
thrown  around  actions  intrinsically  unworthy  of  them ;  the  errors,  follies,  madness, 
and  wickedness  of  men  may  be  garbed  in  beauty,  and  their  moral  hideousness  care- 
fully concealed  from  view  by  the  melodramatic  hght  under  which  they  are  presented 
to  the  eye ; — the  nan-ative  may  be  artistically  tricked  out,  artificially  be-ornamented, 
and  skUfully  heightened  in  its  colouring,  and  thus  may  lead  on  the  passions  with 
tumultuous  emotions  ;  and  if  sober  thought  and  cultivated  moral  taste  be  not 
called  in  as  arbitrators,  an  erroneous  impression  may  be  made  upon  the  mind.  If 
history  be  read  merely  because  of  the  amusement  which  it  can  yield — if  its  facts 
be  stored  up  in  the  memory  in  disorderly  heaps,  without  regard  to  their  impor- 
tance, or  without  an  accurate  perception  of  their  antecedents  and  consequents:— its 
chief  advantages  are  yet  to  be  gained ;  its  most  precious  fruits  have  yet  to  be 
reaped  :  it  throws  no  illuminating  rays  vipon  the  present ;  it  casts  no  magic  hght 
upon  the  future.     Eightly  regarded,  history  is  the  autobiography  of  the  human 
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race — the  grand  instructor  of  mental,  moral,  and  political  science ;  the  only  ade- 
quate evidence  of  the  progressiveness,  the  essential  greatness,  and  glorious  capaci- 
ties of  the  human  race.  The  true  lessons  which  history  ought  to  read  to  humanity, 
have  been  nobly  enunciated  in  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life" — 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  nurabers, 

"  I^ife  is  but  an  empty  dream  I " 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !  life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  srav6  is  not  its  goal ; 
"  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retuniest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

IVe  can  make  our  Jives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  beliind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailins'  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  I'orlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  lor  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.  S.  N. 


Crewe  Mechanics'  Institution. — There  is  a  dis- 
cussion class  in  connexion  with  this  Institution, 
which  is  open  to  all  the  members,  free  of  any  addi- 
tional charge.  It  has  been  in  operation  since  the 
16th  October  last,  and  the  various  discussions 
have  been  entered  into  with  conside.  able  spirit, 
varying,  however,  with  the  interest  taken  in  the 
subject.  The  questions  that  have  occupied  the 
most  attention  are  Capital  Punisliments  and  Phre- 
nology. Two  other  questions  created  very  ani- 
mated debates;  namely.  Is  Machinery  beneficial 
to  the  Workings  Classes  ?  and.  What  is  necessary 
for  the  Regeneration  of  Ireland?  both  of  which 
occupied  several  meetings.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  this  class  is  progressing  so  well  ;  a 
marked  improvement  is  visihle  in  all  who  take 
any  interest  in  the  debates.  Were  societies  of  a 
similar  nature  tbrraed  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  a  great  amount  of  good  might  be 
done.  B.  M. 

Ulverston  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — The 
Aimual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  August  22nd,  Mr.  A.  B.  Salmon  in 
the  chair.  From  the  Keport,  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary, it  appeared  that  there  were,  in  connection 
with  the  Society,  classes  for  grammar,  elocution, 
singing,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  reading.  Lec- 
tures had  been  delivered,  <luring  the  year,  on 
English  ComiJosition,  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost," 
Tliunder-storms,  Sanitary  IJelorm,  Draw  ing,  and 
Electricity.  Fortnightly  meetings  had  also  been 
held  for  discussions,  recitations,  essays,  &c.  The 
Beading-room  and  Library  had  proved  very  at- 
tractive. The  number  of  members  on  the  books 
was  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  Report  con- 
cluded with  the  following  appropriate  remarks  : — 
"Every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  Society  at 


heart  ought  resolutely  to  exert  himself,  and  en. 
deavour  to  promote  a  full  development  of  the 
power  of  combined  efTort  for  good  purposes.  And 
while  each  is,  in  this  manner,  aiding  the  Society, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  expanding,  sirengthening, 
and  improving  his  own  capabilities  and  powers, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  standard  of  perfection, 
and  creating  a  love  for  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful.  The  spirit  of  never-ending  progi-ess 
stid  bids  us  march  onward  and  upward  through 
lite,  and  points  further  to  an  eternity  so  vast,  that 
we  strive  in  vain  to  comprehend  it.  But  without 
toil,  energy  and  unshrinking  perseverance,  we  ad- 
vance not.  Our  watchword  must  be  '  Persever- 
ance ,'  and  untiring  zeal  in  good  works  the  re- 
sponse." 

West  London  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
This  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1846, 
for  the  pui-))Ose  of  promoting  the  intellectual  ira 
provement  of  Sunday-school  Teachers,  and  Senior 
Scholars,  by  means  of  Lectures,  Essays,  Discus- 
sion-classes, a  Library,  &c.  During  the  four  years 
the  Society  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  steadily 
progressed,  and  it  now  numbers  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
seventy-five.  To  render  the  Society  more  gene- 
rally useful,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  for 
erecting,  or  otherwise  obtaining,  a  suitable  place 
of  meeting.  This  spirited  efl'ort  deserves  en- 
couragement. 

Jberdteu  Mutual  Improvement  Sorietti. — This 
Society  recently  held  a  Social  Aleeting  for  the 
promoting  good  feeling  among  tlic  members, 
-•il'ter  a  distribution  of  fruit,  addresses  were  de- 
livered on  the  "  Ravages  of  Time,"  "  Emula- 
tion," and  "  Love." 
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aUESTIONS  REQUIRING  ANSWERS. 

18.  What  is  it  that  causes  decomposition,  and  so 
unfits  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  animals  for  domestic 
uses ;  and  how  is  the  cause  to  be  removed,  so  as  to 
retain  the  original  nutritious  properties  of  the 
food?— J.  C. 

19.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me 
what  course  I  should  pursue  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Geo- 
graphy?—J.  W.  J. 

20.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  friends 
could  inform  me  of  a  good  Ecclesiastic  History. 
—J.  J.  W. 

21.  What  course  of  stmly  should  a  young  man 
pursue  who  has  entered  in  earnest  upon  the  work  of 
self-education  ?  .\mong  the  questions  recorded  in 
the  "  Inquirer,"  I  do  not  find  this,  which  is  a  most 
important  one  to  young  men  who  cannot  clearly  see 
their  intellectual  pathway.  A  "  lull  and  compleie" 
reply  would  greatly  oblige  yours  gratefully,  W.  O. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

6.  FrenchPronunciation. — Consonantal  Sounds 
— When  we  began  to  answer  the  question  of  L.  S. 
on  this  topic,  we  had  no  intention  of  saying  so 
much  ;  yet,  when  we  maturely  considered  the  sub- 
ject, we  saw  that  to  do  less  would  be  utterly 
valueless,  while  to  do  more  would  have  required 
more  time  and  labour  than  we  could  spM-e  from 
other  pi-essing  avocations,  and  have  occupied 
more  space  than  could  warrantably  be  expected  in 
a  work  of  such  a  nature  as  the  British  Controver- 
sialist. We  shall  be  very  happy  if  in  our  attempt 
to  respond  to  liis  query,  we  have  been  of  any  ser- 
vice to  L.  S.,  or  may  have  incited  any  one  of  the 
numerous  and  intelligent  readers  of  this  Serial  to 
devote  a  little  time  to  the  gaining  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  French  Language. — Mais  ilfaut 
avancer. 

There  are  nineteen  consonants  in  the  French 
Language  :  these  may  be  divided  into  five  classes, 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  vocal  organs  by  which 
they  are  pronounced  ;  viz  ,  1st,  Labials  (formed  by 
the  lips) :  B ,  P,  F,  V,  and  M  (initial),  2nd,  Dentals 
(formed  by  the  teeth);  S,  C,  Z.  3rd,  Linguals 
(forujed  by  the  tongue);  !),T,  N  (initial),  L,  R. 
Nasals  (formed  by  the  issue  of  breath  through 
the  nostrils);  M  and  N  (medial  and  final).  6th, 
Palatals,  or  gutturals  (formed  by  the  iralate  or 
throat),  G,  J,  K,  Q,  H. 

It  is  to  be  premised  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  con- 
sonant is  not  the  sign  o(  asound,  but  of  a  position, 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  in  whicli  the  vowel  and 
diphthongal  sounds  are  to  be  uttered. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  we  advance,  that  the  sounds 
indicated  by  each  class  of  these  signs  are  inter- 
changeable ;  but  that,  in  no  case,  does  the  sign  of 
one  class  indicate  the  sound  of  a  different  class. 

The  French  consonants,  B,  D,  F,  K,  L,  M,and 
N  (initial);  P,  R,  T,  V,  and  Z,  have  the  same 
sound  as  in  English  ;  subject  to  the  following  ex- 
ceptions : — 

Before  a  vowel  or  .silent  H,  D  is  pronounced 
like  T :  as  grand  orateur  (gi-angh-tor-a-teur),  a 
great  orator;  second  occasion  (se-gongh-to-ka- 
syough),  second  ■qiportunity. 

Before  a  vowel  or  silent  H,  F  sounds  like  V; 
as,  neuf  enfans  (uii-vangh-fangh),  nine  children. 


It  is  mute  in  clef  (key),  eteuf  (tennis-ball),  chef- 
d'oeuvre  (a  masterpiece). 

L  and  LI  preceded  by  i,  ai,  ei.  eui,  uei,  oai, 
take  a  liquid  sound,  in  which  1,  y,  and  e  are  con- 
jointly heard  ;  as,  gli,  in  seraglio  ;  except  in  words 
in  which  ill  is  initial,  and  a  few  others  ;  thus,  tille 
(feelye),  a  daughter;  cercueil  (serku-ee).  a  coffin. 

T  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  S,  when  followed 
by  I  and  another  vowel;  as  in  ambition  (augh- 
bee-syongh).    It  is  mute  in  respect  and  aspect. 

C  sounds  like  K  before  a,  o,  and  u  ;  as  cabaret 
(ka-ba-ray),  a  tavern ;  coton  (ko-tongh),  cotton  ; 
cul  (koo),  a  breach;  like  g  hard,  in  second  and  its 
derivatives;  as  secondaire  (segonh-dare),  se- 
condary: like  s,  before  e  and  i;  as,  ceinture 
(senghtur),  a  girdle,  a  belt;  cime  (seem),  top, 
ridge  :  and  when  a  cedilla  is  appended  (thus.j),  it 
is  pronounced  as  s,  even  be/ore  a,  o,  and  u ;  as, 
fagade  (fa-sade),  front;  garfon  (garsongh),  boy. 

G  is  ))ronounccd  hard  (as  in  the  English  word 
gay)  betore  a,  o,  u  ;  like  zh  belbre  e  and  i ;  and, 
when  final,  and  the  next  word  begins  with  a 
vowel,  like  K ;  as  gage  (gazhe),  pledge,  token ; 
un  long  hiver  (ungh-Olngh-kee-ver),  a  protracted 
winter.  Gu  (medial  and  final)  has  a  liquid  sound, 
which  somewhat  resembles  ny  ;  thus,  vignoble 
(veen-yo-ble),  a  vineyard;  champagne  (shangh-pa- 
nye),  an  excellent  wine. 

B  IS  in  some  words  mute  ;  in  others,  aspirate. 
No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  pronunciation  of 
words  commencing  with  h  :  a  grammar  or  a  dic- 
tiouaiy  must  be  consulted. 

J  like  zh ;  as  in  Jardin  des  Plantes  (zhar- 
diingh-day-planght).  Botanical  Garden. 

M  and  N,  in  the  syllables  am,  an,  em,  en  ;  en, 
aim,  aiu,  eim,  ein,  im,  in ;  om,  on ;  um,  un,  eura  ; 
whether  initial,  medial,  or  terminational,  are  pro- 
nounced with  a  very  gentle  nasal  sound,  in  the 
formation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
that  the  tongue  does  not  touch  the  roof  of  the 
mouth;  nor  should  the  mouth  be  allowed  to  close; 
if  either  of  tliese  be  done,  tlie  sound  will  become 
so  guttural  as  to  be  quite  alien  to  the  genius  of  the 
French  tongue  :  we  have  therefore  striven  to  re- 
present it  by  the  letters  ngh,  placing  the  h  after 
it  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  softening  re- 
quired. The  words  angle;  lenyih;  congress; 
hungry;  respectively  contain  the  .learest  English, 
representative  sounds  to  those  contained  within 
the  respective  semicolons,  which  we  know. 

Q  sounds,  generally,  as  K  ;  as  in  qui  vive  (kee- 
ve-v),  who  goes  on  the  look-out? 

S  is  pronouced,  in  medial  syllables,  like  Z,  or 
the  s  in  ro.se;  thus,  transaction  (traiigh-zak- 
syongh);  vraisemblance  (vray-vangh-blanghse), 
seeming  truthfulness. 

X  soumls  like  ks,  gs,  ss,  and  z  ;  as  in  expert, 
exil  (eggs-ell);  soixante  (swas-saught),  sixty ; 
(lix-ecus  (dee-zay-coo),  ten  crowns, 

As  a  general  rule,  when  one  word,  ending  with 
a  consonant,  precedes  another  commencing  with 
one,  the  final  consonant  of  the  former  word  is 
elided — i  e.,  left  unpronounced  ;  but  when  it  pre- 
cedes a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  it  is  sounded. 

We  have  now  finished  our  instructions  on 
French  Pronunciation.  If  any  difficulty  lemains 
unsolved,  the  Editors  will,  we  are  sure,  gladly 
undertake  the  oifice  of  "  Inquirer,"  and  gain  an 
answer  to  the  querists.    I'or  our  own  part,  any 
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humble  raite  of  inrormatioii  which  we  can  give, 
■will  always  he  at  the  command  of  the  reacieis  of 
tlie  British  Controversialist.  We  cannot  more 
appropriately  conclude  our  present  lesson,  than  in 
the  words  of  Chateaubriand, — "  Personne  ne  doiite 
que  la  science  tie  soit  le  fruit  dti  Iracail." — "No 
one  can  doubt  that  knowledge  will  be  the  reward 
of  persevering  industry. " — X.  L. 

li.  Jael  and  Snera. — The  task  set  by  your 
correspondent  is,  I  think,  not  the  impossible  one 
which  he,  from  his  tone,  seems  to  consider.  The 
unsoundness  of  the  premises  supplied  by  his 
author  disposes,  without  argument,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  question  thereon  raised.  Because  "  the 
taking  of  the  lile  of  Sisera"  is  noi  "  extolled  by 
Divine  inspiration,"  therefore,  "the  Divine  pro- 
bity and  benevolence"  are  not,  iu  any  degree, 
compromised. 

Our  Iriend  may  be  aware  that  the  inspiration  of 
tlie  Bible,  as  a  whole,  though  not  of  every  minute 
portion,  is  the  belief  of  many  who  acknowledge 
its  Divine  authority. 

Of  the  composition  in  which  this  praise  of  Jael 
is  found,  I  do  not  know  that  it  partakes  of  inspira- 
tion further  than  verse  23  may  be  said  to  do  ;  and 
this,  on  examination,  will  be  i'ound  to  be  merely  a 
declaration  of  a  past  denunciation.  The  whole  1 
take  to  be  simply  a  triumphal  ode.  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  the  victorious  leaders  iu  the  events  it  cele- 
brates— of  Barak,  the  warrior,  who  is  known  to  us 
only  as  such,  and  of  Deborah,  the  then  ruler  of 
Israel,  who  was  also  a  prophetess.  If  this  latter 
circumstance  should  be  urged  as  giving  the"  song" 
a  strictly  inspired  character,  I  reply  that  here  is 
not  the  only  place  where  one  so  gifted  has  spoken 
in  the  distinct  capacities  of  seer  and  ordinary 
mortal.  Let  1st  Kings  xiii.  18  be  contrasted  with 
the  20th  and  two  following  verses  of  the  same 
chapter.  I  choose  this  instance  out  of  others,  be- 
cause the  non-prophetic  statement  there  is  stained 
with  immorality  to  a  degree  tliat  no  severity  of 
judgment  can  bring  home  to  the  case  before  us. 

I  ansvver,then,  that  the  praise  in  question,  form- 
ing part  of  the  utterance  of  human  beings,  under 
circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  exciting  nature, 
must  be  taken  as  man's  ajiproval  of  Jael's  conduct, 
looking  only  at  it  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  that  de- 
liverance which  is  the  burden  of  the  soug.  Tlie 
Divine  connection  with  the  death  of  Sisera,  the 
•whole  analogy  of  Scripture  teaches  me  was  simply 
permissive— ihe  Almighty  Ruler  visiting  upon  his 
and  his  peoples  foe  deserved  vengeance  turough 
the  \oluntary  treachery  of  a  fellow-mortal.  Yours 
respectfully,  E.  W.  A. 

10.  History  of  France. — Histoire  de  France, 
Kacontee  a  la  Jeunesse,  par  M.  Lame  Fleury. 
By  J.  Christison.  Edinburgh:  Alyles  Macphail. 
— Is  a  very  good  abrege  of  French  History,  and 
lor  a  learner  of  the  French  language  it  is  simple, 
interesting,  and  idiomatic. — Philomathos. 

17.  Qtiolalions. — The  principle  on  which  I 
have  acted  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  aiquire- 
nient  of  extracts  suitable  for  quotations,  is  con- 
stant, careful,  and  extensive  reading ;  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  "  Notation"  to  express  my 
opinion  of  any  jiassage,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
may  be  applied  either  in  controversion  or  defence 
of  any  subject.  The  employment  of  a  note-book 
indexed  like  the  front  of  a  ledger,  in  which  I 
enter,  under  appropriate  titles,  the  books,  pas- 
sages of  books,  &c.,  in  which  any  particular  sub- 
ject is  treated.  By  this  means,  I  am  furnisbed  w  ith 
an  extensive  series  of  authorities,  pro  and  con, 


upon  almost  every  point  of  human  inquiry.  The 
labour  of  such  a  plan  is  at  first  immense,  but  sub- 
sequently the  saving  of  time  and  research  is  much 
greater.  If  a  quotation  on  any  subject  is  neces- 
sary, I  have  only  to  turn  up  one  or  two  of  the 
books  of  reference  to  which  my  index  directs 
attention,  and  choose.  There  is  a  dictionary  of 
(juotalions,  I  think,  by  Hugh  Moore;  this,  how- 
ever, I  have  never  seen. —Author  of  "Art  of 
Reasoning." 

Quotations,  especially  poetic  ones,  sene  to  em- 
bellish an  ai-ticle,  but  they  should  not  be  used  too 
olten,  nor  be  too  much  sought  after ;  I  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  J.  S.,  and  your 
readers  generally,  the  following  weighty  remarks 
of  an  anonymous  author  :— "  Thought  engenders 
thought.  I'lace  one  idea  upon  jiaper — another 
will  follow  it,  and  still  anotiier,  until  you  have 
wi-itten  a  page.  You  cannot  fathom  your  mind. 
There  is  a  well  of  thought  there  which  has  no 
bottom.  The  more  you  draw  from  it,  the  more 
clear  and  fruitful  will  it  be.  If  you  neglect  to 
think  for  yourself,  and  use  other  people's  tlioughts, 
giving  them  utterance  only,  you  will  never  know 
what  you  are  capable  of.  At  first  your  ideas 
may  come  out  in  lumps,  homely  and  shapeless, 
but  no  matter !  time  and  perseverance  will  arrange 
and  polish  them.  Learn  to  think,  and  you  will 
learn  to  write.  The  more  you  think,  the  better 
will  you  express  your  ideas." — C.  A. 

IS.  Decomposition  of  Animal  Substances. — 
Decomposition  is  the  resolution  of  a  compound 
into  its  constituent  parts.  All  organic  bodies, 
whether  plants  or  animals,  undergo  spontaneous 
decompij^ition  on  the  extinction  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple. Their  tissues  are  immediately  acted  upon  by 
the  chemical  agencies  around  them,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  those  changes  which  finally  resolve  them 
into  their  original  elements,  and  the  organized 
structiu'e  passes,  sooner  or  later,  into  decay.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  decomposition  is  effected, 
depends,  1st,  On  the  nature  of  the  organic  body. 
2nd,  On  the  circumstai'.ces  imder  which  it  takes 
place.  Temperature,  moisture,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  decomposing  agents,  greatly  affect 
the  time  and  extent  of  tliis  process.  By  regulat- 
ing or  preventing  the  operation  of  these  cause.*, 
tbe  period  which  substances  will  last  and  be  use- 
ful, may  be  extended,  and  many  things,  which 
would  otherwise  be  valueless,  become  of  the 
highest  importance  and  service.  Those  chemical 
substances  which  preserve  organic  bodies  from 
putrefaction  or  decay  are  called  antiseptics,  and 
the  method  by  which  that  is  performed.  Antiseptic 
processes.  Any  substance  which  will  coagulate 
the  albumen,  such  as  alccihol,  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
any  other  volatile  acid,  if  the  substance  be  steeped 
in  them,  will  effect  this.  The  eartliy  salts  are  all 
antiseptic,  but  coinmon  salt,  saltpetre,  sal-rtimno- 
niac,  &c.,are  most  generally  used  for  the  purposes 
of  preservation.  Putrefaction  goe.-*  on  most  rapidly 
at  70  deg.  or  80  deg.,  but  ceases  at  the  freezing 
point;  hence  fish  ami  animals  may  be  ]>ieserved 
any  length  of  time  if  frozen ;  this  is  the  method  of 
preserving  food  in  the  arctic  regions.  Putrescence 
may  be  prevented  by  the  thorough  drying  of  the 
substance,  which  may  be  done  in  120  deg.  to 
140  deg.  ;  for  tlie  abstraction  of  oxygen  gas  will 
effectually  preserve  flesh  meat.  The  manner  of 
doing  this  is  quite  simple  ;  enclose  the  flesh  in  tin 
cases,  in  which  only  a  small  hole  is  left  in  the  lid, 
all  other  parts  being  closely  shut;  dip  the  case  in 
steam  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  quickly  drop  a. 
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little  solder  on  the  hole,  to  prevent  the  re-entrance 
of  the  air.  Liebig's  Chemistry  will  atford  any 
other  information  required. — S.  N. 

19.  Grawwar.— Consult  the  article  in  No.  III.  of 
our  Magazine,  to  which  you  were  referred,  on  the 
suliject  of  your  fir.st  question.  After  having  gone 
through  the  course  there  indicated,  you  would 
do  well  to  read,  for  further  instruction  and  sound 
views  upon  the  subject  (for  even  Grammar  is  not 
a  subject  to  be  given  up  after  having  run  through 
a  book  or  two),  a  selection  of  the  standard  works 
on  Language,  such  as  Harris's"  Hermes,"  Home 
Toolte's  "  iJiversions  of  Purley,"  Stoddart's"  Uni- 
versal Grammar,"  Loclve's  "  Essay  on  the  Human 
Undersuuidiug,"  more  particularly  the  3rd  Book  ; 
Latham's  "Englisli  Language,"  &c.  ((f  coiu-se 
you  need  not  read  all  these ;  one  or  two  would 
give  you  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject,  after 
having  been  carefully  read  over  three  or  four 
times.  One  book,  read  three  times,  is  worth  six 
books  read  once. 

(.'oDipositiuii. — Upon  this  subject  no  definite 
rules  can  be  given.  In  fact,  if  they  were,  alter  a 
■  time  nothing  would  be  rule  but  the  variations. 

No  man  can  expect  to  compose  well  who  is  not, 
in  the  first  place,  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  English  grammar:  who  does  not 
imderstand  the  language  lie  uses;  who  cannot 
analyze  every  sentence  he  has  written,  take  it  to 
pieces,  and  put  it  together  again,  to  express  the 
same  sense  in  many  different  ways  ;  in  short,  who 
cannot  play  at  tennis  with  his  mother  tongue. 

Secondly,  no  man  will  ever  compose  well  who 
is  not  an  intelligent  man,  well  read  in  some  de- 
partment of  literature. 

He.  must  be  what  Bacon  denominates  a  "  full 
man  ;"  wliich  a  per-son  can  only  become  by  con- 
stant and  methodic  reading  and  thought. 

One  good  practice  for  begiimers  in  the  study  of 
Composition  is,  to  selict  sentences  from  good 
authors,  take  them  to  pieces,  see  how  many  ways 
they  can  express  the  same  sense,  and  still  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  sentence.  If  you  wish  to 
get  a  style  in  writing,  take  some  sterling  work  as 
a  model;  read  it  till  you  almost  know  it  —  till 
you  can  think  in  the  same  strain.  Then  try  to 
write  an  essay,  either  upon  the  same  subject 
as  your  favourite  author,  or  a  different  one.  "When 
you  wish  to  express  an  idea,  think  how  your 
model  would  utter  it,  w  hat  dress  he  would  put  it 
into  ;  then  ti-y  to  do  the  same.  You  may  not  suc- 
ceed well  at  first,  but  time  and  patience,  with  per- 
severance, will  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

There  may  be  some  objections  raised  to  this 
mode  of  acquiring  a  style.  First,  it  may  be  said, 
it  makes  you  but  a  mere  copyist,  a  servile  imita- 
tor;  dresses  you  in  borrowed  plumes. 

Andrew  Fuller  says,  "  Never  bean  imitator;" 
another,  that  "  inntation  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  monkey  tribe." 

All  this  we  will  readily  concede,  nay,  more — 
that  an  imitator  olten  gets  nothing  hut  the  faults, 
peculiarities,  and  even  the  vices,  of  his  model,  for 
his  labour.  But  whose  fault  is  tliis?  How  many 
tried  to  imitate  Byron  !  But  did  they  get  any  of 
his  magic  sweetness  ?  Could  they  use  the  wizard's 
wand,  and  command  the  spirits  of  Earth  and  Air 
to  burden  every  bough  with  song ;  to  tell  the 
secret  of  the  spirit^world,  with  that  wild,  weird 
tone,  that  could  chain  the  ear  of  mortals  with  a 


spell  that  none  but  the  wizard's  power  could 
break  asunder;  No  I  his  votaries  were  too  earthy, 
too  fond  of  the  slime,  and  therefore  gained  nought 
butthe  poison  fromtbe  sweet-scented  flowers  that 
strewed  their  path.  Nought  but  the  dregs  of  the 
bright  wine  could  they  touch  !  The  living  light 
of  the  heaven  of  genius  was  too  bright  for  them. 
And  they  only  suggest  to  us  the  "  beast  Caliban," 
instead  of  the  "  fine  apparition"  Ariel— the  crea- 
ture who  "will  dig  us  pig-nuts;"  not  the  being  s 
who  will  "  ride  on  the  curled  clouds." 

The  fault  was  in  the  copyists.  They  wished 
for  nothing  but  show,  and  they  got  it.  They 
were  not  in  earnest.  They  strove  to  wear  the 
mask  of  a  spirit ;  it  became  that  of  a  noisome 
corpse.  There  was  no  vitality  below,  no  healthful 
flow  of  the  blood  to  keep  the  cheek  ruddy ;  nothing 
but  paint,  tinsel,  and  gaudy  trappings  of  external 
show. 

These  will  always  perish!  Be  in  earnest! 
imitate  only  gi'eatness ;  aim  high,  but  let  the 
highest  aims  be  the  purest.  For  your  purpose  of 
composition,  take  some  work  known  for  its  purity 
of  style,  morality,  strong  nervous  utterance  of  its 
message.  Read  and  study  it  as  Demosthenes  did 
Thucydides.  Eight  times  over  he  wrote  that  cele- 
brated histoiy  to  acquire  a  style ;  and,  need  we 
say,  with  what  succss  ?  So  great  was  it,  that 
even  Cicero  tells  us  he  had  always,  in  him,  an 
example  worthy  of  being  followed.  He  who  can 
render  another  authors  thoughts  with  accuracy 
and  power,  will  soon  acquire  power  of  his  own. 

We  need  not  repeat,  that  a  man  must  study, 
must  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  to  com- 
pose well.  He  must  be  a  thinking  man.  Nothing 
less  than  this  will  ever  give  him  ease  and  perspi- 
cuity in  writing.  What  is  not  perfectly  clear  to 
himself,  he  can  by  no  mechanism  whatever  make 
clear  to  tlie  understandings  of  others. 

Learn  to  trust  in  your  own  powers,  to  express 
your  own  convictions,  then  will  you  be  true  to 
yourself  and  to  others.  This  may  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  tlie  course  we  have  laid  down. 

We  do  not  wish  you  servilely  to  copy  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  others,  but  to  read  and  study  others, 
and  so  gain  life  and  strength  of  your  own.  Grap- 
ple with  a  giant,  you  shall  come  off  none  the 
weaker. 

We  need  not  give  tne  names  of  works  for  this 
exercise:  there  are  many  worthy  of  it.  It  will 
suffice  to  mention  the  names  of  Milton,  Burke, 
Macaulay,.lohnson,  Addison,  Gibbon,  Hiune,&c. 

For  the  simple  signs  used  by  authors,  any  gram- 
mar will  supply  them.  Of  cour-e,  punctuation  is 
highly  necessary.  Not  merely  the  theory,'  but  the 
thorough  practice,  so  that  you  might  take  a  written 
manuscript  in  hand  and  point  it  for  the  printer. 

This,  too  often,  is  deemed  by  authors  of  no  con- 
sequence. Perhaps  it  may  not  be  tor  many  of  the 
countless  host,  inasmuch  as  their  meaning  may 
be  discovered  as  easily  one  way  as  another;  if 
you  cannot  understand  one  sentence,  try  the 
next ! 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  this 
excellent  art,  we  would  recommend  that  part  of 
Walker's  "Elements  of  Elocution,"  entitled  "A 
General  Idea  of  the  Common  Doctrine  of  Punc- 
tuation." It  consists  of  about  six  pages,  yet,  if 
well  studied,  it  will  answer  every  purpose. 

E.  B. 
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€"iie  M  of  EtMnning. 

No.  VII. 

JUDGMENT.— NATURE  AND  KINDS  OF  EYIDENCE. 

"  What!  find  to  be  truth  shall  be  welcome  to  me,  let  it  sound  as  it  may.  I  will  know :  and  should 
this  he  impossible,  this  much  at  least  will  I  know,  that  it  is  not  possible.  Even  to  this  result  will  I 
submit,  should  it  present  itself  to  me  as  trutli. — Fichte. 

The  human  mind  has  two  different  spheres  of  specvdative  inquiry — the  one,  the 
inner  intellectual  world  revealed  by  Intuition — the  other,  the  outer  material 
I  universe  made  known  to  it  by  Sensation.  In  the  former,  by  a  self-seeing  power 
'  pecuhar  to  the  hiiman  mentality,  we  gain  evidence  of  all  the  feehngs,  volitions, 
states,  and  affections  of  the  mind.  In  the  latter,  the  senses  are  the  media  through 
which  proof  of  the  external  world  is  gained.  In  both  of  these  fields  of  in- 
vestigation, it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  should  learn  to  determine  regarding  the  ' 
validity  of  the  evidence  of  its  beliefs.  The  obvious  tendency,  however,  of  the 
philosophic  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  towards  the  External,  and  the  sense-shown, 
rather  than  the  multiplex  revealments  of  thought  and  affection  which  Intuition 
brings  before  the  mental  vision — it  concentrates  itself  more  upon  the  upbuilding  of 
positive  science,  the  acqxiirement  of  a  mastei-y  over  nature,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  than  upon  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  shadowy  speculations  of  a  fanciful,  vain,  and  unsubstantial  science,  a  science 
which  treats  of  the  mind  alone,  and  requires  the  continued  exercise  of  thought-in- 
troversion. Man  has  purchased  his  superiority  in  physical  science,  in  invention 
and  discovery,  in  sense-gratification,  at  the  price  of  the  relinquishment  of  the 
intuitional  sphere  of  knowledge-attainment, — the  loss  of  one-half  of  his  mental 
empire.  And  thus,  while  positive  science  has  risen  hke  a  giant-built  pyramid, 
mental  philosophy  has  been  allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins,  by  neglect ;  yet,  when, 
we  calmly  reflect  that  truth  is  not  granted  to  those  who  mei-ely  desire  to  become 
possessed  of  it,  but  to  those  who  earnestly  strive  for  its  attainment ;  that  it  cannot 
be  gained  but  by  the  full  and  consentaneous  exertion  of  all  the  mental  powers,  we 
shall  see  the  advantage  of  that  department  of  inquiry,  whose  method  and  means  of 
speculation  raise  up  the  faculties  of  the  soul  into  strength,  and  which,  in  the  very 
act  of  self-analysis,  enables  tis  to  improve  the  whole  inward  world  of  our  thoughts 
and  affections,  and  gain  an  immense  treasury  of  facts  upon  the  most  momentous 
■^  subjects  on  which  the  human  mind  can  exert  itself. 

AVe  have,  in  the  following  pages,  to  show  how  the  mind  operates  iu  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  by  considering,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  various  kinds  of 
evidence  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last  paper :  viz.,  Intuition,  Sensation, 
Memory,  Analogy,  Testimony,  Probability,  and  Induction.  Before  domg  so,  how- 
ever, we  may  premise,  that  although  Logic  is  founded  on  the  laws  and  principles  of 
the  human  mind,  it  does  not  vindertake  to  say  "why"  they  exist,  or  to  explain  the 
"  wherefore"  of  our  confidence  being  so  trustingly  placed  in  them.  It  undertakes 
to  describe  the  fundamental  principles  of  thought,  but  aU  it  can  assert  as  to  their 
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origin  is,  that  they  are  interwoven  with  our  mental  constitution  ;  why  they  are  so  is 
beyond  our  ken.  Wlao  can  tell  why  attraction  exists  in  matter?  why  some 
chemical  substances  possess  an  affinity  for  others  ?  or,  why  life  exerts  itself  in 
opposition  to  chemiccil  and  mechanical  laws  ?  These  are  "fundamental  facts"  to 
wliich  our  knowledge  cannot  extend.     The  wlijj  is  known  alone  to  the  Eternal. 

"Intuition  is  that  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  looking  at  itself,  by  which  \ 
it  becomes  acquainted  with  its  own  existence,  modes  of  operation,  and  powers  of! 
thought.  When  the  intellect  is  excited  to  any  course  of  action,  this  self-perceptive 
power  enables  it  to  discern  its  own  state  or  condition  under  the  excitement,  and  it 
thus  becomes  acquainted  with  the  threefold  fact — of  its  own  being,  the  method  of 
its  own  working  and  counter-working,  and  the  ability  of  its  several  faculties :  by 
this  means  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  of  its  powers  of 
sensibility,  understanding,  and  volition — of  the  agency  of  imagination,  and  the 
workings  of  our  passions,  emotions,  and  desires.  By  this  self-inti'ospective  faculty 
we  become  impressed  with  an  irresistible  certainty  that  we  perform  the  various 
functions  of  physical  and  mental  life ;  that  we  suffer  and  act,  think  and  remember, 
feel  and  reason.  Intuition  reveals  to  lis  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  aU  thought. 
No  process  of  reasoning  is  needful  to  convince  us  of  those  primary  truths  which  it 
makes  known.  So  soon  as  the  mind  becomes  impressed  it  becomes  sensible  of  the 
impression ;  and  this  sensibility  is  the  constitutional  fact  which  makes  the  intui- 
tional revealments  of  our  nature  peculiarly  self-evident.  Of  that  which  we  see  and 
feel  passing  within  us  we  cannot  rationally  doubt ;  and  as  we  have  always  the 
means  of  experimentalizing  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  upon  our 
powers  of  perception  and  wHl,  upon  our  feelhigs  of  pleasure  and  pain,  upon  oiu" 
ideas  of  unity  or  plurality,  power  or  inefEcacy,  cause  and  effect,  there  seems  no 
reasonable  inlet  to  doubt  concerning  the  truths  of  our  mental  intuitions.  If, 
for  instance,  I  assert  that  aU  men  are  sensible  to  appeals  made  to  their  sympatliies 
in  behalf  of  the  wretched  and  oppressed,  or,  that  all  men  are  convinced  of  their 
own  existence,  I  express  in  words — in  the  one  case,  a  moral,  in  the  other,  a  mental 
intuition — that  which  I  feel  within  myself  as  Truth.  If  any  one  denies  the  truth 
of  either  of  these  propositions,  all  I  can  do  is  to  collect  examples  of  the  actions  of 
others,  for  these  are  the  product  of  their  thoughts,  and  maintain  that  tliese  prove 
that  the  general  intuitions  of  men  agree  with  mine  ;  and  if  these  fail  to  satisfy,  I 
must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  person  whom  I  address  either  mistakes  his 
own  consciousness,  or  that  his  mind  is  differently  constituted  from  mine  :  no 
arguments  can  avail  when  men's  intuitions,  if  they  ever  do  so,  differ.  We  do  not, 
however,  maintaui,  that  aU  individual  intuitions  are  absolute  truth.  We  admit 
that  one  person's  mind  may  be  ruled  by  sense,  another's  by  imagination,  and  that 
of  a  third  by  intellect,  and  that  education  and  circumstances  have  much  power  in 
distorting  the  appearance  of  those  objectivities  which  are  placed  before  the  mental 
eye.  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  general  intuitions  of  humanity,  as  manifested 
by  their  words  and  actions,  are  similar,  we  have  good  grounds  for  receiving  them 
as  facts  of  consciousness.  This,  however,  does  not  amiul  the  general  law  of 
mentahty,  that  the  individual  intuitions  of  men's  minds  are  Truth  to  the  persons 
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in  whose  minds  they  arise.  These  are  to  them  irrefragable  and  valid  grounds  of 
conviction.  No  certainty  of  demonstration  can  gainsay  these  soul-sprung  verities  ; 
to  them  they  are  irresistible  and  inoppugnable.  The  hypochondriac  and  the  mono- 
maniac are  impregnable  to  aU  reasoning,  for  they  have  the  evidence  of  Conscious- 
ness that  they  are  right.  How,  then,  are  we  to  decide  what  Truth  is  ?  This  is 
the  dilemma  in  which  men  find  themselves.  To  the  individual  his  experiences  ai'e 
true.  Each  person's  Experience  differs.  What,  then,  is  truth?  We  can  only 
answer,  that  in  our  present  state  the  absolute  truth  is  unattainable  regarding  any- 
thing except  our  oivn  Experience ;  but  when  that  experience  comoides  with  the 
general  experience  of  our  "  fellow  co-heirs  of  mortality,"  we  may  warrantably  con- 
clude that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  Truth.  This,  we  suppose,  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  truism  of  an  appeal  to  "  Common  Sense."  This  appeal  to  "  Common 
Sense,"  however,  is  not  necessary  to  decide  all  truth,  but  only  to  decide  upon  those 
grand  primal  truths  which  grow  up  in  each  soul  as  constitutionally  as  flowers 
spring  from  their  seeds — what  Jacobi  calls  "  those  certain,  immediate,  simple,  and 
positive  principles  of  Judgment  which  do  not  derive  their  authority  from  any 
process  of  reasoning,  but  rather  preside  over  all  reasoning."  We  beheve,  with 
Eichte,  that  "  every  seeming  truth,  born  of  thought  alone,  and  not  ultimately 
resting  on  Intuition,  is  false  and  spurious."  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  this 
department  of  evidence  by  saying,  that  Intuition  informs  us  by  the  mere  act  of 
thought-introversion  of  the  laws  or  forms  of  thought,  not  of  the  matter  ;  of  aU 
that  relates  to  the  powers,  processes,  and  states  of  mind, — not  of  the  truth,  but  of 
the  facts  which  excite  and  impress  it.  The  following  appear  to  us  a  few  of  the 
chief  Truths  which  Intuition  reveals : — 1st,  A  belief  in  our  oion  existence  as 
sentient  and  intellectual  beings.  2nd,  A  firm  faith  in  the  evidence  of  our  ovm. 
senses.  3rd,  A  confiding  reliance  on  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  Nature. — 
If  we  are  asked  for  proof,  we  can  only  ask  in  return,  Wlio  was  ever  deemed  sane 
that  doubted  them  ?  • 

Sensation,  as  we  very  fuUy  explained  in  a  previous  paper,  is  the  result  of  a  pre- 
adapted  relation  between  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  external  world.  When  this 
result  passes  onwards  to,  and  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind,  Perception  ensues. 
Of  course,  we  include  the  conjoint  actions  of  these  two  powers  under  this  head  of 
evidence.  Each  sensational  organ  conveys  its  own  peculiar  series  of  impressions  to 
the  mind,  and  originates  its  own  peculiar  succession  of  ideas  in  it — hence,  each  of 
tlie  five  senses  constitutes  one  of  the  avenues  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
outwai'd  material  universe  is  communicated  to  the  intellection,  and  one  of  the 
causative  ageiits  by  which  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  excited  to  activity.  Mind 
is  the  germ,  the  senses  the  nutriment-bringers,  thought  the  fruit.  Hence,  Sensa- 
tion is  the  only  inlet  to  Knowledge,  though  not  the  only  factor  in  the  production 
of  it.  The  mind  has  a  definite  constitution  upon  which  Sensation  operates,  and 
which  it  develops.  All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  exist  in  it  potentially ;  but  they 
require  to  be  excited  to  action  by  Sensation.  This  may  be  proved  by  the  case  of 
the  blind,  the  deaf-mutes,  &c.,  whose  minds  necessarily  lie  dormant  for  lack  of  the 
excitation  of   sensations,  —  Laura  Bridgman   and   James    Mitchell,  for   exam- 
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pie.*  Mind  possesses  certain  propei-tiea ;  so  do  the  objectivities  around  us :  when  the 
one  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  other,  ideas  are  as  necessarily  and 
inevitably  pi'oduced,  as  an  acid  and  an  alkali  combined  will  produce  a  precipitate  ; 
and  as  certainly  as  arsenite  of  potash  mingled  with  sulphate  of  copper  yields  an 
apple-green  precipitate,  so  certainly  will  the  view  of  an  external  object  produce  the 
special  and  peculiar  idea  of  that  object.  On  this  certainty  of  specific  idea- 
production  the  ground  of  our  reliance  on  Sensation  is  placed.  "  Thought  succeeds 
thought,  idea  follows  idea  incessantly.  If  our  senses  are  awake,  we  are  constantly 
receiving  sensations  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  and  so  forth,  but  not  Sensations 
alone ;  after  sensations,  ideas  are  perpetually  excited  of  sensations  formerly 
received ;  after  these  ideas,  other  ideas  ;  and  during  the  whole  course  of  our  lives, 
a  series  of  those  two  states  of  Consciousness  is  constantly  going  on;"t  and  yet, 
during  the  whole  of  these  successions  of  sensations,  if  the  sensational  organs  are 
healthy,  we  never  find  any  two  essentially  different  objects  impressing  the  mind  in 
a  similar  manner  so  as  to  produce  the  same  objective  ideas  in  the  mind.  This 
sentence  requires  explanation  to  divest  it  of  a  slight  degree  of  ambiguity  which  we 
know  not  how  otherwise  to  obviate.  The  sight  of  an  overhanging  mountain,  and 
the  view  of  a  flash  of  forked  lightning,  are  two  essentially  different  objects  which 
impress  the  mind  in  a  similar  manner,  viz.,  producing  the  idea  of  fear  and 
sublimity  ;  but  they  do  not  impress  it  so  as  to  produce  the  same  objective  idea — 
i.  e.,  the  lightning  can  by  no  healthy  power  of  sensation  be  thought  a  mountain, 
and  vice  versa.  From  this  specificality  of  idea-production  we  are  led  to  rely  on  the 
accuracy  of  our  sense-derived  information,  and  so  long  as  each  object  continues  to 
convey  exactly  the  same  one  objective  sensation,  we  need  not  doubt  the  fact  of  its-  li 
external  existence ;  for  we  have  no  reasonable  motive  to  doubt  until  we  know  what 
it  is  to  be  deceived. 

It  is  most  true,  as  some  will  be  ready  to  suggest,  that  our  sensations  often 
inform  us  of  appearances  which  cannot  be  substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
reality  of  things,  such  as  the  results  of  vision  through  a  light-refracting  medium  ; 
the  effect  of  distance  in  diminishing  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  ;  or,  to 
take  individual  instances,  the  deceptive  appearances  of  a  stick  in  the  water ;  the 
difference  between  the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars,  &c.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  observe  that  in  all  these  cases  the  senses  informs  us  correctly  as 
to  the  Jact  of  their  existence  :  the  only  difference  being  in  the  circumstaniialities 
of  the  fact.  In  the  second  place,  as  it  is  the  senses  which  enable  us  to  correct  the  , 
erroneous  impressions  which  they  primarily  gave  us,  they  are  honest  faculties  after 
all,  although  not  quite  so  attentive  to  their  observations  as  they  might  be.  Having 
thus  the  means  of  detecting  the  true  from  the  false,  and  the  power  of  discovering 
the  general  laws  which  prevent  us  from  receiving  accurate  sensations  in  certain 
given  cases,  we  have  i^roof  sufficient  that  Nature  is  not  one  huge  deception, 
and  that,  in  general,  the  "  evidence  of  the  senses  "  is  worthy  of  the  dependence 

*  See  Dickens'  account  of  Laura  Eridprnian  in  "  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation ;"  and 
Duf,'ald  Stewart's  of  Jas.  Mitchell,  in  "  Some  account  of  a  Boy  born  Blind  and  Deaf."     Edin.,  1812. 
+  Mill's  "  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,"  p.  53. 
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usually  placed  in  it.  Perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place,  that  with 
regai'd  to  form,  size,  distance,  and  motion,  sight  and  touch  may  each  be  our 
informants,  and  hence  may  he  reciprocally  employed  to  correct  each  other,  while 
with  regard  to  odour,  taste,  colour,  and  sound,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  is 
afforded  us  by  that  one  sensational  organ  which  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  each  of  these  species  of  sensation. 

There  are  some  philosophers  who  believe  in  "necessary  truths;"  for  our  part, 
we  beheve  tliat  all  truths  are  "  necessary,"  with  this  difference — that  there  are 
some  truths  which  are  absolute,  i.e.,  whose  truth  cannot  possibly  change,  while 
others  are  mutable  and  contingent.     Of  the  former  sort  are  the  primary  facts  of 
science.     The  sun  moves  on  its  axis,  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun — two  and 
two  make  four — the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part — two  straight  lines  cannot 
enclose  a  space — vitality  resists,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  laws  of  chemistiy  and  me- 
chanics, &c.     Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  facts  of  history,  of  political  geography,  of 
every  day  hfe,  some  of  the  propositions  of  moral,  mental,  and  political  science  ;  the 
tenets  of  criticism,  and  the  incidental  conversations  of  men,  &c. — as.  Queen  Victoria 
reigns^ — Malta  is  a  British  possession— tlie  weather  is  unsettled — aU  men  naturally 
act  from  selfish  motives — every  one  enjoys  poetry — stocks  are  up  to-day,  &c.     The 
former,  however,  are  equally  with  the  latter  the  dictates  of  experience,  and  are  no 
other  way  distinguishable  from  them  than  by  their  greater  invariability.     The 
httle  boy  who  desu-es  a  piece  of  bread  has  no  innate  or  necessary  idea  of  the  truth 
of  the  whole  being  greater  than  its  part,  but  he  readily  perceives  by  experience  that 
the  whole  loaf  from  which  his  piece  is  cut  is  greater  than  the  part  which  he  receives  ; 
and  it  is  no  more  an  innate  or  necessary  truth,  anterior  to  experience,  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  than  that  the  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery,  if  immersed,  witliout  com- 
munication with  each  other,  into  a  cup  of  water,  wiU  decompose  that  water— the 
hydrogen  being  separated  at  the  negative,  and  the  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole — 
only  that  the  latter  is  farther  removed  from  our  experience,  and  less  frequently 
obsei-ved  by  us.     Sensations  as  sensations  are  true,  although  thqy  are  not  always 
the  absolute  truth  of  things  ;  e.  g.,  I  leave  my  house,  wiiich  may  be  about  sixty  feet 
in  height ;  as  I  depart,  it  gi-adually  lessens  to  the  view  ;  does  it  really  diminish  as 
I  withdraw  ?     I.  cannot  believe  it,  for  when  I  return  it  is  of  the  original  size.     I 
hence  form  the  idea  that  distance  diminishes  the  apparent  magnitude  of  bodies,  and 
by  applymg  this  idea  to  the  other  objects  which  lie  at  a  distance  from  me,  I  find  it  cor- 
rect, nay,  that  it  holds  good  through  the  whole  range  of  creation ;  and  it  is  from 
the  perception  of  this  fact  that  men  are  able  to  measure  "  these  mighty  spheres 
that  gem  infinity"  with  the  same,  if  not  greater,  accuracy  than  the  corn-field  oppo- 
site my  cottage. 

Memory  is  that  peculiar  power  of  retentiveness  by  which  ideas,  feelings,  voli- 
tions, &c.,  are  kept  as  possessions  in  the  mhid,  so  that  they  may  be  recalled  and 
reviewed  by  it,  without  reference  to  their  originating  causes.  When  our  thoughts 
recur  involuntarUy,  it  is  called  Kemembrance  ;  when  they  arc  brought  back  by  an 
effort  of  the  will,  it  is  denominated  Recollection. 
Memory,  when  properly  exercised,  supphes  the  Reason  not  only  with  materials, 
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but  also  with  the  means  of  coustructiug  accurate  judgments — it  prepares  for  the 
use  of  the  thought-powers  a  con-ect  facsimile  of  Experience,  and  is  hence  a 
principal  source  of  the  mind's  data  in  reasoning. 

It  records  and  preserves  the  impressions  conveyed  through  the  organs  of  Sensa- 
tion and  Consciousness.     Sensation  concerns  itself  merely  with  what  is  immediately 
present.     Memory,  seizing  upon  those  impressions — which  would  otherwise  be 
evanescent — daguerreotypes  them  for  ever  for  the  use  of  the  mind,  and  thus  enables 
us  to  employ  our  past  Experience  as  a  guide  to  the  present  and  a  hght  to  the  i 
future.     The  Logician,  when  he  is  desirous  of  discriminatmg,  classifying,  arrang-  ■ 
ing,  and  operating  upon  his  ideas,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  rely  upon  memory 
for  his  materials  ;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  inferences  materially  depends  on  the  | 
correctness  of  his  former  sensations,  and  the  fidehty  with  which  memory  retains 
the  impressions  of  thera. 

Intuitions  and  sensations  might  pass  and  re-pass  in  uninterrupted  successions 
through  the  mind,  yet,  were  man  destitute  of  memory  or  retentiveness,  there  could 
be  no  permanency  in  his  knowledge,  no  generalised  expressions  of  facts,  no  siu-e  and 
stable  basis  of  experience.  The  mind  would  resemble  a  camera  ohscura,  which  now 
receives  an  image,  and  immediately  it  is  effaced  by  the  introduction  of  another ; 
and  when  the  whole  series  of  which  it  is  susceptible  has  been  pictured  on  it,  the 
whole  disappear,  and  there  is  no  power  of  recalling  them,  except  by  the  operations 
of  the  same  causes  which  originated  the  pictm-e-world  we  saw.  Intuitions  and 
sensations  inform  us  of  om*  present  feelings,  &.c.  Memory  refers  to  those  that  are 
past.  The  former  thought-powers  tell  us  what  we  do  feel,  think,  or  will :  the  latter, 
what  we  have  felt,  thought,  or  willed,  or  by  which  we  have  been  impressed.  Any 
one  who  has  engaged  in  self-retrospection,  who  has  looked  backward  into  the  past 
experiences  which  Memory  has  laid  up  for  him  in  her  vast  fact-treasury,  will  find 
little  difficidty  in  admitting  that  Memoiy  is  one  of  the  chief  "  sources  of  evidence." 
It  is  not,  of  course,  so  worthy  of  credit  as  Intuition  or  Sensation,  for  they  have 
their  facts  present  to  the  mind,  whereas  Memory  can  only  recal  former  ideas  to  the 
mental  view.  Memory,  too,  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  judge  the  future  :  as  we 
have  foixnd  the  operations  of  Nature,  so  do  we  still  expect  to  find  them.  We  do 
not  require  an  mnate  Jcnoivledge  of  the  proposition,  "  Like  causes  will  produce  like 
effects,"  to  make  us  believe  that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past.  For  instance, 
a  child  who  has  once  tasted  sugar,  and  appreciated  its  sweetness,  does  not  make 
use  of  this  learned  phrase  mentally :  sweetness  is  the  child's  experience  of  sugar, 
and  it  can  know  nothing  else  except  its  experience  ;  it  therefore  confidently  expects 
the  same  result  on  a  repetition  of  its  former  experience.  Men  do  not  hesitate  to 
confide  in  the  intimations  of  Memory ;  nay,  they  cannot  do  it ;  it  is  part  of  their 
personality.  Without  the  evidence  which  this  faculty  yields,  whence  could  the  idea 
of  our  personal  identity  arise  ?  Intuition  and  Sensation  give  us  information  of  the  ; 
impressions  received  in  a  succession  of  points  of  time.  Memory  colligates  each  f 
present  sensation  with  all  that  is  past,  conjoining  them  in  the  idea  of  Self ;  and 
this  colligation  of  past  and  present  constitutes  our  personaUty  ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  consciousness,  originates  the  notion  of  egoism.     Why  Memory  should  be 
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thought  SO  trustworthy,  we  have  ah-eady  said  we  cannot  explain.     It  is  one  of  the 
forms  or  laws  of  thought ;  farther  than  this  we  tnow  nothing. 

ANAioaT  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  peculiar  feeling  wliich  is  originated 
in  the  mind  when  it  perceives  a  resemblance  or  similarity  between  objects  as  to 
their  circumstances,  relations,  or  effects,  when  the  objects  are  dissimilar;  or  vice  versa, 
a  resemblance  of  objects  when  their  circumstances,  &e.,  are  incoincident.  When 
one  system  of  events,  relations,  or  appearances,  is  observed  and  known,  and  another 
series  of  circumstances  resembling  them,  but  less  known,  occurs,  and  we  reason 
that  the  causes  are  the  same  in  each,  we  are  said  to  reason  analogically.  Upon  our 
ideas  of  similarity  the  force  of  analogy  depends  ;  and  the  more  striking  the  resem- 
blance, the  more  rehance  do  we  place  in  the  truth  of  analogical  reasonmg  :  instances 
of  the  value  of  analogy  as  a  "  source  of  evidence,"  and  a  ground  for  reasoning,  may 
be  gleaned  from  every  page  of  the  liistory  of  the  sciences.  Newton's  discovery  of 
gravitation;  Franklin's  discoveries  in  electricity;  and  the  discovery  of  JVeptune, &c., 
will  readily  occm'  to  the  reader's  memory.  "  Let  science  bear  witness,"  said  the 
poet  Campbell,  "  how  many  of  her  brightest  discoveries  have  been  struck  out  by  the 
colhsion  of  analogy,  and  by  original  minds  bring  out  one  part  of  then*  vast  mforma- 
tion  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  another.  For  a  single  study  is  apt  to  tinge  the 
spirit  with  a  single  colour,  whilst  expansive  knowledge  irradiates  it,  from  many 
studies,  with  the  many-coloured  hues  of  thought,  till  they  kindle  by  their  assem- 
blage, and  blend  and  melt  into  the  white  light  of  inspiration.  Newton  made 
history  and  astronomy  illustrate  each  other,  and  Eichter  and  Dalton  brotight 
mathematics  to  bear  upon  chemistry,  till  science  may  now  be  said  to  be  able  to 
weigh  at  once  an  atom  and  a  planet."  When  we  know  that  certain  phenomena 
residt  from  certain  causes,  and  perceive  that  similar  phenomena  result  from  un- 
known or  undiscovered  causes,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  causes  are  alike ;  or 
when  we  know  the  facts  in  one  case  resemble,  in  great  part,  the  facts  observed  in 
another,  we  natm-ally  conclude  that  the  whole  circumstances  coincide.  The  greater 
the  coincidence,  the  stronger  the  proof ;  the  less  the  similarity,  the  less  probability 
is  there  of  its  truth.  Alignments  from  analogy  should  be  used  with  caution.  Unless 
the  resemblance  be  very  striking,  and  the  conclusion  can  afterwards  be  subjected  to 
experiment,  it  can  never  rise  to  certamty,  but  must  ever  remain  in  the  "  dim  inane" 
of  conjecture.  One  great  use  of  analogy  is  to  disarm  pi'ejudice  by  showing  that 
'„'  the  opinions  which  we  intend  to  introduce  are  no  more  liable  to  objection  than 
'  others  whose  truth  is.  already  unquestioned.  The  best  instances  of  the  uses  of 
analogy  are  to  be  found  in  Butler's  "Analogy  of  Eehgion,"  and  Archbishop 
Whately's  "  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

Testimony  is,  in  general,  the  evidence  which  other  persons  give  on  any  point — 
the  relation  of  the  experience  of  others.  Our  belief  in  Testimony  is  founded  on  the 
rehance  which  we  place  in  the  general  honesty  of  men.  Ilistoiy,  geography,  bio- 
graphy, many  of  the  facts  of  science  and  literature,  and  all  our  information  re- 
garding the  general  occurrences  of  human  life,  the  actions  of  men,  the  state  of 
business,  morahty,  rohgion,  &c.,  must  all  be  beheved  in  on  Testimony.  Our  courts 
of  law,  our  "  commissions  of  mquiry,"  &c.,  recognise  Testimony  as  a  "  source  of 
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evidence."  Did  the  virtuous  sentiments  and  moral  affections  of  men  possess  the 
supremacy  wliich  tliey  ought,  were  their  intellectual  powers  able  to  keep  in  check 
the  depraved  propensities  of  their  nature,  Testimony  w  ould  be  as  mfallible  a  crite- 
rion of  truth  as  personal  experience.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case ;  and 
hence  we  are  admonished  by  every-day  occurrences  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on 
the  affirmations  of  men,  lest  sinister  motives  influence  them,  and  give  them  a  fancied 
interest  in  practising  deceit.  We  are  thus  necessitated  to  guard  against  being  im- 
posed on  by  deceptive  testimony,  and  to  use  every  precaution  in  acqmi'ing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  which  are  to  be  observed  in  judging  regarding  it. 

Man,  in  his  most  perfect  state,  naturally  desires  to  speak  truly.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  falsely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  steer  clear  of  all  probability  of  discovery. 
Truth  is  easily  told.  But  it  is  long  before  the  mind  can  acquire  that  incrusta- 
tion of  habit  which  enables  it  to  utter  falsehoods  with  the  easy  indifference  of 
truth.  The  necessity  of  truthfulness  is  so  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
that  they  have,  with  one  consent,  agreed  to  brand  the  possessor  of  "  lying  lips" 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy.  Despite,  however,  of  this,  we  daUy  experience 
the  need  of  some  general  rules  for  the  purpose  of  guidhig  us  in  our  judgment 
concerning  testimonial  proof. 

Each  individual,  endowed  with  the  average  powers  of  humanity,  has  the  capacity 
to  understand  the  general  physical  and  moral  occurrences  which  take  place  around 
him ;  but  as  there  are  peculiar  studies  which  fit  men  more  readily  for  observations 
regarding  particular  phenomena,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  better  the  individual  is 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  phenomena  concerning  wliich  he  affirms  anything,  the 
greater  is  the  validity  of  his  testimony.  But,  considering  that  an  average  endow- 
ment of  "  common  sense"  capacitates  us  to  judge  with  sufficient  accuracy  regarding 
the  facts  of  ordinary  cases,  the  sincerity  or  disinterestedness  of  the  party  is 
what  i^  most  hable  to  doubt,  so  that  the  greater  the  honesty  of  an  individual 
in  the  common  affahs  of  life,  and  the  less  his  interest  can  be  influenced  by  the 
point  at  issue,  the  more  trustworthy  is  the  testimony  which  he  offers ;  and  vice 
versa  misrepresentation  can  only  proceed  from  two  causes,  inadequacy  of  observa- 
tion, or  intention  to  deceive.  Want  of  general  inteUigence  will  produce  the  one ; 
the  love  of  falsehood,  the  hope  of  benefit,  or  the  fear  of  injury,  will  occasion 
the  other.  If  one  or  both  of  these  causes  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
operating,  or  to  have  operated  on  the  mind  of  the  attestor,  his  evidence  must 
be  considered  invalidated  in  a  ratio  with  the  probabUity  of  his  disingenuousness. 

When  the  honesty  and  abiUty  of  any  set  of  witnesses  is  presumable,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  greater  then*  number,  the  more  infallibly  trustworthy  will  be  the 
proof.  Nay,  even  w^hen  the  number  alone  is  gained,  there  is  great  probabHity  of 
the  truth  of  their  statements,  provided  there  may  have  been  no  collusion  amongst 
them ;  for  even  though  each  may  be  more  likely  to  speak  falsely  than  truthfully, 
yet  it  is  much  more  improbable  that  they  should  all  he  alike,  than  that  the  circum- 
stances should  not  have  occurred.  The  time,  too,  which  may  have  intervened 
between  the  event  and  the  deposition,  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  account ;  for  the 
strongest  memory  is  hable  to  foi-getfuLuess  by  the  lapse  of  time.     The  constant 
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impression  of  new  ideas  on  the  mind  tends  to  diminish  the  eei'tainty  with  which 
old  ones  are  retained.     In  matters  o?fact,  honesty  is  the  only  requisite  ;  in  matters 
of  opinion,  whether  relating  to  literature,  morality,  rehgion,  or  science,  ability  must 
,    be  superadded.     Great  as  may  be  the  certainty  attainable  by  testimony,  it   is, 
I   however,  less  worthy  of  reliance  than  oiir  own  experience.     It  may  be  almost  laid 
I   down  as  a  law,  that  the  greater  the  accordance  of  the  evidence  with  experience, 
I  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  true.     Not  that  our  experience  always  is  to  be  the 
criterion,  for   that  would  be  to   make  the  likelihood  of  the  truth  of  facts  be 
diminished  in  a  ratio  with  our  ignorance.     When  the  testimony  fulfils  the  above 
requirements,  it  may,  in  general,  be  considered  worthy  of  belief,  even  although 
it  transcend  experience.     Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  was  doubted,  because  his 
relations   transcended  our   experience ;    subsequent  inquiry,  however,  established 
their  accuracy.     From  tlie  above  remarks  it  wiU  be  seen  that  in  jvidging  of  Testi- 
mony, the  four  following  things,  with  regard  to  the  attestors,  are  to  be  observed : — 
^       1st.  The  capacity  of  the  witnesses  to   make  observations,  and   give  evidence. 
2nd.  Their  character.     3rd.  Their  number.     4th.  The  tune  elapsed  since  the  oc- 
currence of  which  they  speak.     Regarding  the  facts  concerning  which  they  make 
attestation,  we  more  reachly  place  reliance  if  they  have  been,  1,  possible ;  2,  patent 
to  observation  ;  3,  well  known  ;  4,  operative  in  the  production  or  modification  of 
-\  future  events. 

Probability  refers  to  the  likelihood  of  an  occurrence.  The  more  numerous  the 
causes  which  operate  for  and  against  the  production  of  a  certainty,  the  more' 
difficult  it  is  to  discover  the  probability.  When,  however,  the  causes  are  ascei-tainable, 
they  may  be  balanced,  and  the  probability  computed.  If  certain  similar  efiects 
proceed  from  an  unknown  cause,  and  the  majority  of  the  eSects  are  traced  to  one 
cause,  it  is  probable  the  whole  are  the  product  of  that  cause.  The  uncertainty  does 
not  depend  upon  the  absence  of  a  cause,  but  from  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
cause.  The  grounds  of  probability  are,  1st,  The  accordance  of  the  circiuustance 
i  witli  our  knowledge  or  experience ;  2nd,  The  reliabdity  of  testimony.  Anything 
':  may  be  called  improbable,  if  the  chance  of  its  occurrence  is  less  than  ^  (one-half). 
If  one  premise  be  probable,  and  another  certain,  the  conclusion  wiU  only  be 
probable.  If  both  premises  be  probable,  the  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  probable, 
but  depends  upon  the  probabdity  of  each  premise.  Supposing  tlie  premises  of  an 
argument  to  possess  much  more  than  one-half  (|)  of  probabihty,  the  conclusion 
will  not  be  in  every  case  probable  ;  for  to  state  the  case  in  its  strongest  light 
against  oui'selves,  let  each  pi-emise  have  seven-tenths  of  probability,  the  conclusion 
wiU  be  improbable;  thus,  TgX-nj=TBV  '^^®  uncertainty  would  increase  with  the 
improbability  of  each  premise  added. 


I  give  you  leave  (says  Erasmus)  to  adopt  war,  if  it  shall  not  ap]3ear,  on  a  fair 
calculation,  that  you  are  in  pursiut  of  an  uncertain  profit,  at  a  certain  loss  not 
to  be  estimated ;  in  pursuit  of  a  profit,  not  only  less  in  amount  than  the  certain 
loss,  but  also  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  obtained  at  all. 
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II. 
OUGHT  THE  CHURCH  AND  STATE  TO  BE  UNITED  ? 

AFFIEMATIVE    ARTICLE. — II. 


Restless,  unceasing  movement  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Boldness,    rising    almost    to    hardihood, 
marks  the  footsteps  of  the  triumphant 
march  of  man.   We  rejoice  that  we  live  in 
such  an  era  ;  that  we  have  lived  to  see  so 
grand  a   scene  in  the  great  drama   of 
human  life.     No  longer  does  the  "wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors"  greet  our  ears,  as 
the  final  answer  to  all  demands  for  un- 
provement.     Old,    time-venerable   insti- 
tutions  have  been   changed,   antiquity- 
honoured  customs  have  been  abrogated, 
century  -  mo  ulded,    parchment  -  inscribed 
laws   have  been   annulled  or   amended, 
superstition  has  fled  before  the  sober  eye 
of  reason,  and  the  world  is  visibly  im- 
proved by  the  change.     Feudal  tyranny, 
rehgious  persecutions,  trade  restrictions, 
revenge-gratifying  punishments,  and  mur- 
derous war,  have  passed,  or  are  passing, 
from  reality  to  history.    Change !  Change 
is  the  great  watchword  of  the  men  of  the 
present  day.     Agitation   after  agitation 
rises  up,  and  sends  forth  its  great  tidal 
pulsation  through  every  city,  town,  village, 
and  hamlet,  in  this  mighty  hive  of  indus- 
try.    Many  are  the  monster  evils  which 
have  "  fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  their  high 
estate,"   in    this    mighty    upsurging    of 
opinion.     Many  a  sand-founded  enstone- 
ment  of  error  has  been  crumbled  in  the 
elemental  contention.      Many  more  are 
rocking  to  and  fro,  only  awaiting   the 
regurgitation    to   be   swept   away   from 
amongst  the  things  that  are,  to  mingle 
with  the  things  that  were;  and  so  far  as 
their  future  influence  is  concerned,  they 
soon  will  be  oblivionized.     But  surely 
in  this  flux  and  reflux  of  opinion,  in  this 
whirlpool  of  agitation,  aU.  that  is  will  not 
perish,  all  that  we  hold  dear,  and  fondly 
cherish,  will  not  be  submerged  and  de- 
stroyed.     In  human  aSairs,  we  are  no 
advocates  that 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

But  surely  if  there  be  one  thing  of  which 
permanency  may  be  predicated,  if  there  be 


one  institution  of  which  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  wiU  stand  "immortal  amid  ruins," 
it  may  be  said  of  the  Church.     Trials, 
vicissitudes,  aggressions,  inward  conten- 
tions,  and  external  assaults,  she  must 
suffer,   endure,  and,   by   enduring   pas- 
sively, resist ;  for  such  is  the  fate  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  pure,  and  holy.     It  is 
not  given  to  her  to  be  perfect,  for  she  is 
but    a    humanly    wrought    instrument, 
though  of  Divine  contrivance.     Schism 
will  divide,  sectarianism   attack,  heresy 
disturb,  infidelity  assail,  and  the  banded 
hordes  of  the  vicious,  the  immoral,  and 
the  depraved,  oppose  ;  but,  like  the  God- 
lighted  bush  on  Sinai's  sacred  top,  it  will 
not  be  destroyed.     Its  motto,  even  when 
the  knell  of  Time  is  rung,  will  still  be, 
iVisc  tamen  consumeretur.     Like  a  light 
set  on  a  hill,  it  will  not  be  hid.     Mists 
may  obscure  it,  storms  may  swelter  round 
it,  ignes  fatui  may  delude  those  whose 
eyes   are  eagerly  desirous   of  beholding 
it ;  some  may  even  shut  their  eyes,  and 
say  they  see  it  not ;  still  it  will  blaze 
until  all  eyes  are  brightened  by  its  beams, 
and  every  heart  is  gladdened  by  its  joy- 
giving  resplendency.  —  But   I    am  de- 
claiming  where    reasoning   is   required. 
Pardonnez  moi.     As  the  earliest  govern- 
ment was   patriarchal,  so  also  was   the 
early  church.     Fathers  of  families  were 
the  primal  priesthood.     And  when,  at  a 
later  date,    God  chose   a    people   from 
among  the  nations,  and  resolved  in  it  to 
plant  his  church,  he  consigned  the  care, 
government,  and  superintendence  of  it  to 
the  civil  authorities  ; — to  the  Judges  first, 
so  long  as  Palestine  was  a  Republic,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Kings,  when  Israel,  by 
choice,  became  a  Monarchy.     The  whole 
Jewish  economy  was  founded  upon  the 
unition  of  Chui-ch  and  State,     And  thus 
we  find  that,  by  the  express  order  and 
appointment  of  the  unchangeable  God, 
such  a  union  was  consummated.  Besides, 
as  all  the  rehgions  of  the  earth  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  the  famt 
remembrances  of   God-revealed  truths, 
S 
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which  men  bore  with  them  in  their  immi- 
grations, so  we  shall  find  that,  like  the 
great  Origmal  from  which  they  sprung, 
each  religion  was  connected  with  the  State. 
So  it  was  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Kome,  and 
Mexico.  So  it  is  now  in  China,  Thibet, 
Persia,  Japan,  and  amongst  the  desert- 
roaming  Red- Indian  worsliippers  of  the 
"  Great  Spirit."  Furthermore,  we  are 
told  (Isaiah  xhx.  33)  that  "  kings  shall 
be  ntu'sing  fathers,  and  then*  queens 
nm-sing  mothers"  to  the  Church.  And 
what  does  or  can  this  mean,  except  that 
the  Church  is  to  be  nourished,  supported, 
guarded,  upheld,  and  directed  by  the 
State  ?  To  foUow  out  the  plans  of  Je- 
hovah, and  to  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecies,  cannot  be  sinful;  therefore, 
the  union  of  Chm'ch  and  State  cannot  be 
sinful. 

Were  reUgion  a  thing  which  appealed 
to  the  passions,  prejudices,  or  worldly 
necessities  of  men  ;  did  men  feel  the  same 
craving  for  it,  the  same  eager  desire  for 
its  attainment,  rehgion  might  be  left  free 
to  the  operation  of  the  same  laws  as 
reo-ulate  aU  other  commodities.     But  it  is 

O 

a  lamentable  fact,  that  those  who  most 
require  the  guidance,  the  lofty  induce- 
ments, the  fearful  threatenings,  the  sub- 
lime morality,  the  infallible  leadership  of 
religion,  feel  the  least  want  of  its  quicken- 
ing influence,  its  restraining  power,  its 
rich  consolations,  and  its  noble  and  en- 
noblmg  teachings.  Men  feel  more  readily 
the  want  of  corn,  than  that  "  bread  which 
perisheth  not,"  Men  naturally  possess  a 
greedier  desire  for  the  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments of  this  world,  than  of  that 
which  is  "unseen  and  eternal;"  have  a 
keener  relish  for  the  "  pleasures  of  sin," 
than  of  *'  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  or  of  good  re- 
port:" and  hence  it  is  necessary  that 
some  means  should  be  taken  by  which 
they  may  be  supplied  with  inducements 
to  partake  of  that  for  which  they  have  too 
little  relish,  and  to  which  they  are  too 
natui-ally  disinclined.  Hence  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  State  Church.  It  is  "  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness." 
But  what  voluntary  ever  attempts  to 
"  cry,"  where  the  golden  response  cannot 
be  given  ?  And  we  do  not  blame  them, 
for  they  must  live.     Still,  how  can  "  the 


people  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  "  And 
how  can  a  preacher  live  without  his  sti- 
pend ?  Who  would  reduce  the  minister 
of  God  to  a  demi-pauper  ?  Who  would 
leave  him  to  make  his  appeal  to  the 
worldly -mindedness,  the  gold -grasping 
avariciousness  of  men  ?  And  should  we 
leave  our  most  sacred  institutions  to  the 
bare  chance  of  the  "  voluntary  and  free- 
will offerings"  of  those  whose  love  of 
Christ  may  be  lukewarm  or  feigned  ?  We 
do  not  distrust  the  providence  of  God 
over  liis  church  in  saymg  this.  We  are 
commanded  to  use  the  means ;  and  these 
means  should  be  the  best  within  oior 
power,  to  secure  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  And  who  does 
not  see  that  the  abolition  of  a  State 
Church  would  put  a  mighty  inducement 
in  the  way  of  evil-doers  ?  For  all  such 
as  "cared  for  none  of  these  things" 
woidd  be  released  at  once  from  the  at- 
tendance on  religious  ordinances,  and 
from  contributing  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  order,  and  morality.  Infidehty 
would  be  exempt  from  requiring  to  sub- 
sidize the  State,  in  its  endeavours  to 
teach  its  people  righteousness ;  and  the 
holy,  the  just,  and  the  good,  would  alone 
be  taxed  for  the  promotion  of  godliness, 
and  the  prevention  of  evU.  Then  would 
the  sceptic  be  at  liberty  to  utter  his  fool- 
hardy blasphemies  unchecked;  then  would 
the  godless  worldling  be  able  to  riot  in  , 
licentiousness ;  then  would  the  profane 
have  a  bounty  placed  on  their  iniquitous 
doings  ;  then  would  the  ignorant  and  the 
depi'aved  be  permitted  to  wallow  in  their 
own  "  slough  of  despond ;"  for  then  there 
would  be  an  annual  saving  of  so  many 
pounds  sterling  by  being  irreligious. 
Those  who  really  desired  to  see  "  right- 
eousness abound  in  our  streets"  would 
feel  the  burden  oppressive,  and  would 
thus  be  more  readily  inclined  to  faint  and 
gi'ow  weary.  The  clergy  themselves  would 
feel  their  dependence  so  keenly,  and  their 
living  so  precarious,  that  they  would 
find  it  to  their  worldly  profit  to  gloss 
over  the  precious  truths  of  the  Word ; 
would  find  it  necessaiy  to  exercise  the 
utmost  caution  in  their  denunciations  of 
sin — to  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  particu- 
lar sins  to  wliich  their  chief  patrons  were 
addicted.     Those  clergy  would  be  chosen 
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or  retained  who  suited  their  doctrines  to 
the  wants  of  the  times.  Corruption  and 
degeneracy  would  palsy  the  efforts  of 
Cliristianity  to  benefit  men,  untH,  at  last, 
it  would  become  a  byword  and  a  scorn  to 
the  continually  increasing  midtitude  of 
the  ungodly.  And  hence,  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  of  Church  and  State,  would  be 
equivalent  to  bestowing  a  reward  and  a 
token  of  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
already  too  eager  to  be  released  from  all 
christian  importunity  to  "  newness  of  hfe." 

But  it  is  argued,  it  is  unjust  to  make 
those  support  an  Estabhshed  Church 
whose  consciences  do  not  approve  of  it. 
It  is  equally  unjust  to  tax  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Society  for  the  support  of  war 
forces,  a  Chartist  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  Monarchy,  an  Arbitrationist  to  re- 
munerate our  judges,  a  thief  to  maintain 
a  crime-preventative  force,  an  anti-capital- 
punishmentist  for  the  wages  of  "Jack 
Ketch,"  or  a  poacher  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  game  law.  This  wovdd  never  do. 
To  tolerate  error,  without  supporting 
truth,  would  be,  in  reality,  to  wage  an 
exterminating  war  against  truth ;  for 
"  men  love  darkness  rather  than  hght." 
It  would  be  to  make  "  true  and  undefiled 
reUgion"  an  "  airy  nothing,"  and  to  give 
to  error  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
Bear  witness,  Johanna  Southcote,  Wil- 
liam Courtenay,  and  Joseph  Smith. 

"  Whatever  may  become  of  the  higher 
orders  of  mankind,  who  are  generally 
possessed  of  collateral  motives  to  virtue, 
the  vulgar  should  be  particularly  re- 
garded, whose  behaviom'  in  civd  life  is 
totally  hinged  on  then-  hopes  and  fears. 
Those  who  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
great  fabric  of  society  should  be  particu- 
larly regarded  ;  for,  in  pohcy  as  in  ai-chi- 
tecture,  ruin  is  most  fatal  when  it  begins 
at  the  bottom."  *  Now,  as  the  majority 
of  our  countrymen  are  imfit  to  judge 
what  doctrines  are  taught  in  accordance 
with  Divine  truth,  they  must  be  led  by 
those  reputed  wiser  than  themselves. 
But  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  hsten 
to  enthusiasts,  fanatics,  demagogues,  and 
visionaries,  rather  than  those  whose  con- 
duct is  characterized  by  decency,  sobriety, 
and   modesty   of  demeanour.     Can  we 

*  Goldsmith,  Essay  xvii. 


hesitate  in  giving  our  preference  to  the 
latter,  by  the  establishment  of  such  mesn 
as  the  instructors  of  the  people  in  right- 
eousness ?  An  estabhshed  system  of  faith, 
too,  is  one  which  has  been  carefully 
drawn  up  by  the  wise,  the  good,  and 
reverend  of  the  age.  It  is  chosen  by 
many  men  of  higUy  superior  endow- 
ments. Dissent,  in  many  cases,  is  the 
opinion  of  one  or  two  iadividuals,  set  up 
in  opposition  to  this,  and  by  dint  of 
iteration  and  reiteration,  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  understand  the  whole  range 
of  considerations  involved  in  the  contro- 
versies which  these  parties  have  excited. 
Witness  the  many  divisions  in  the  Me- 
thodist body.  It  is  obviously  advantage- 
ous, in  cu'cumscribing  the  fiery  glow  of 
controversy,  to  have  the  Church  and 
State  united. 

An  Established  Church  is  placed  in 
such  circumstances,  that  it  makes  Chris- 
tianity respectable  aiad  fashionable  ;  and 
as  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  it  becomes  fashionable  to  attend 
the  church  ;  but  this  brings  men  within 
the  range  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  cannot 
fail  in  some  measm'e  to  profit  by  it.  It 
thus  becomes  a  converting  agency,  a 
source  from  which  Clu-istianity  may  ema- 
nate and  spread.  A  Dissenting  congrega- 
tion can  only  attract  those  who  have  ah'eady 
been  brought  under  Gospel  blessings. 

But  it  may  still  be  argued,  Volun- 
taryism is  best.  We  ask,  in  reply.  What 
has  Voluntaryism  done  ?  Have  we  not 
seen  Educational  Institutions  fail,  chari- 
table designs  abandoned,  improvements 
neglected,  for  lack  of  voluntary  hberahty  ? 
And  how  many  of  oui*  institutions  di-ag 
out  a  miserable  existence,  by  the  semi- 
extortion  of  charity,  or  the  still  worse, 
bribing  men  by  advertising  their  dona- 
tions in  the  public  prints !  Who  would 
reduce  "the  Church  of  God  planted  in  our 
midst"  to  such  base  issues?  I,  for  my  part, 
sternly  oppose  it,  and  give  my  counte- 
nance to  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  I 
do  not  deal  here  with  anything  except 
the  abstract  question,  "Ought  theChiirch 
and  State  to  be  united  ?"  Ai-e  the  pre- 
sent State  Chiu-ches  the  best  constituted 
christian  bodies  ?    is   quite   a    diiferent 
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topic  of  discussion.  Nothing,  therefore, 
drawn  from  the  present  Established 
churches  has  any  force  against  the  prin- 


ciple for  which  we  contend,  viz.,   that 
Cliurch  and  State  should  be  united. 

Saline. 


NEGATIVE    AETICLR — IL 


In  this  enhghtened  age  men  are  ever 
and  anon  asking  the  why  and  wherefore, 
the  utility  and  expediency  of  everything  ; 
but  more  especially  is  this  spirit  of  in- 
quiry manifested  when  any  subject  of 
questionable  bearing  is  brought  under 
consideration. 

The  question, "  Ought  the  Chureh  and 
State  to  be  united  ?  "  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed ;  weighty  reasons,  pro  and  con, 
have  been  produced,  but  the  question 
still  remains.  Without,  therefore,  pre- 
suming to  advance  any  unanswerable 
arguments,  yet  as  firm  believers  in  the 
expediency  of  their  disunion,  we  beg  to 
offer  the  following  remarks : — 

Leaving  the  history  of  former  years — 
from  which  might  be  gathered  materials 
that  would  furnish  evidence  the  most 
clear  and  conclusive  in  support  of  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  this  subject — we 
will  confine  our  remarks  to  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  abuses  necessarily  spring- 
ing from  the  union  of  the  Church  and 
State,  as  displayed  in  our  own  times. 

1st,  trhe  monarch's  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs  is  a  jiostulafum,  the  basis 
of  which  is  not  found  in  Scripture.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  needs  not  an 
earthly  monarch's  power  to  defend  it,  or 
to  give  it  prominence  in  the  world.  Its 
Divine  origin,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind,  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  recommendations ;  so  that,  were 
the  Church  and  State  immediately  sepa- 
rated, the  interests  of  religion  could  not 
in  any  degree  suffer.  The  evils  necessa- 
rily attending  the  monarch's  supremacy 
ai"e  sufficiently  obvious  when  we  consider 
his  prerogative  in  appointing  Bishops  to 
the  various  sees  of  the  realm. 

In  the  Thirty-seventh  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England  it  is  expressly  said  : 
"  Where  we  attribute  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty  the  chief  goveriment,  by  which 
■Titles  we  understand  the  minds  of  some 
•slanderous  folks  to  be  offended;  we  give 
•not  tio  our  Princes  the  ministering  either 
of  God's  Word,  or  of  the  Sacrameats ;  but 
that  only  prerogative,  which  we  see  to 


have  been  given  always  to  all  godly 
Princes  in  holy  Scriptures  by  Grod  him- 
self; that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all 
estates  and  degrees  committed  to  their 
charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  Ecclesi- 
astical or  Temporal,  and  restrain  with  the 
civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers." 
Is  this  the  only  prerogative  the  monarch 
exercises.?     Let  us  see. 

Facts  speak  a  different  language,  for 
the  appointment  of  every  one  of  the 
Bishops  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Royalty,  The  Queen's  minister  recom- 
mends such  a  one  to  the  Queen  as  eligi- 
ble for  the  office  of  Bishop  in  such  a 
diocese : — it  may  be  because  he  is  a  good 
scholar,  or  that  he  is  liis  son's  tutor;  or 
he  may  be  a  relation  ;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  unless  the  premier  is  a  God- 
fearing man,  he  is  not  likely  to  discharge 
this  duty  with  a  "  single  eye"  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  man.  Then, 
when  the  Queen  adopts  his  recommenda- 
tion and  gives  it  to  the  clergy,  that  re- 
commendation has  the  force  of  law.* 

The  consequences  of  such  a  course  are 
plain  to  every  impartial  mind.  The 
Bishop  so  appointed  has  the  ordination 
of  a  multitude  of  inferior  clergy  ;  and  if 
he  be  destitute  of  that  which  should 
be  a  sine  qua  non  for  his  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  by  which  alone  he  is  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  suitabUity  of 
others  to  minister  in  holy  things,  how 
can  we  expect  our  pulpits  to  be  supplied 
with  efficient  and  evangelical  pastors? 
But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  A 
young  man,  either  in  search  after  prefer- 
ment, or  because  he  or  his  friends  attach 
considerable  importance  to  the  clerical 
profession,  or  because  tiiere  is  a  good 
liviug  of  which  he  is  certain,  or,  it  may 
be,  aspiring  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  sees  too  many  attractions  in 
such  an  establishment  as  that  of  the 
Established  Church,  not  to  catch  at  the 
gilded  bait.      The  fitness  or  piety  of  the 


•   Vide  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden,  Bishop  of 
Hereford. 
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individual  is  only  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, if,  indeed,  it  is  taken  into  account  at 
all.  True,  the  ordination  service  is  gone 
through,  and  the  aspirant  to  "  holy 
orders"  is  required  to  answer  certain 
grave  questions  affecting  his  moral  charac- 
ter— his  call  to  the  ministry — his  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church — and  to 
promise  that  his  subsequent  conduct  shall 
be  of  a  nature  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Gospel.  But  how 
often  is  this  a  mere  farce !  When  secular 
interest  is  the  only  motive  which  induces 
a  man  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  can  sub- 
scribe to  anything  that  would  enable 
him  to  realize  the  desideratum.  He  does 
not  come  in  tlu'ough  the  "door,"  but 
clandestinely  climbs  over  the  "  wall :"  he 
puts  on  the  garb,  and  assumes  to  himself 
the  character  of  a  pastor !  But,  alas  for 
such  a  shepherd,  and  for  the  flock  under 
his  care  !  No  wonder  that  results  disas- 
trous to  the  cause  of  truth  follow,  when 
men  of  spotted  chracters  and  sinful  lives 
enter  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry. 

Be  it  far  from  us  to  include  all  in  one 
indiscriminate  censure,  for  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
many  worthy,  pious,  and  devoted  men, 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  their 
system  is  one  of  coiTuption,  and  against 
that  system  we  wage  war. 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  our  Uni- 
versities, we  see  the  Heads  and  resident 
Fellows  of  the  colleges  having  the  recom- 
mendation of  persons  for  the  ministry — 
for  almost  evei-y  Bishop  requires  college 
testimonials  from  the  person  who  comes 
to  him  for  ordination — and  what  do  they 
aflirm  ?  Why,  that  the  person  referred 
to  has  lived  "  honestly ,  soherli/,  and 
godly"  during  his  residence  at  col- 
lege. Now,  how  do  those  testimonials 
agree  with  the  characters  of  many  who 
have  received  them  ?  The  very  reverse 
of  those  three  excellent  qualities  has 
marked  their  course  of  living  ;  they  have 
been  notorious  for  profaneness,  de- 
bauchery, and  riotous  living!  while  it 
can  be  proved  that  testimonials  have 
been  withheld  from  others,  in  all  respects 
properly  qualified  for  the  work  of  an 
evangelist.  Here,  then,  is  corruption, 
perpetuated,  too,  by  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  preserve  the  pm-ity  of  the  church. 


Ai'istocratic  patronage  is  another 
abominable  assumption  of  prerogative, 
sanctioned,  it  is  true,  by  law,  but  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Here  we  have  patrons — noble 
Dukes,  Earls,  Marquises,  Lords,  &c. — 
at  whose  disposal  are  numerous  lucrative 
hvings.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  patron 
of  twenty-nine  livings  I  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  twenty-seven !  The  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  eighteen!  Earl  of  Aberga- 
venny, eighteen  !  Marquis  of  Bris- 
tol, twenty!  The  details  of  a  host  of 
others  might  be  given,  but  they  would 
occupy  too  much  space.  Can  these 
patrons  say  that  in  the  fear  of  God  they 
dispose  of  these  livings  to  men  in  every 
respect  qualified  to  have  the  care  of 
souls  ?     Let  conscience  answer. 

Another  set  of  patrons  who  have 
livings  at  their  disposal,  and  whose  care 
it  has  ever  been  not  to  leave  their 
friends  and  relations  unprovided  for,  are 
the  Bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
livings  !  The  Archbishop  of  York,  sixty- 
two!  The  Bishop  of  London,  ninety! 
The  Bishop  of  Durham,  forty-seven ! 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  sixty-two! 
and  so  on,  in  a  similar  proportion,  with 
the  remainder.  Their  enormous  reve- 
nues is  another  consideration  worth 
noticing :  some  of  them  enjoying  from 
£10,000  to  £27,000  a  year,  exclusive  of 
salaries  derived  fi-om  other  sources ! 
What  man,  placed  in  such  a  position, 
can  escape  corruption  ?  If,  when  he 
entered  the  church,  his  views  were  unam- 
bitious, and  his  thoughts  did  not  extend 
to  high  things,  yet  wheii,  through  in- 
terest and  other  means,  he  obtains  a 
bishopric,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  his 
purity  to  be  preserved. 

We  shall  not  occupy  further  space  by 
going  into  the  minutiee  of  Church  bene- 
fices, but  will  briefly  glance  at  one 
revenue  of  the  Chui'ch,  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  a  disgraceful  extortion,  viz., 
church  rates. 

A  man  who,  for  conscience  sake,  dis- 
sents from  the  polity,  and  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  receives  no  instruction  from  her 
ministers,  and  derives  no  benefit  from 
her   services,   is  compelled  by  the  law 
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of  the  land  to  contribute  towards  her 
support,  or,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  his 
property  is  sold,  or  his  person  incar- 
cerated !  Can  anything  be  more  un- 
scrupulously unjust?  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  strong  feeling  of  Dissenters  on 
this  subject,  when  we  consider  that  in 
effect  then-  families  are  robbed  to  support 
an  Institution  which  they  hold  in  detes- 
tation ? 

When  will  the  people  of  England  rise 
as  one  man  and  protest  against  this 
demoralizing   uiuon? — a  union  that  is 


eating  away  the  verj  vitals  of  Chris- 
tianity !  Truly  does  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
B.  Noel  observe :  "  The  State  being 
the  world,  it  (the  union)  is  a  close 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the 
world,  which  Christ  has  forbidden. 
History  abundantly  condemns  it,  as  uni- 
formly hostile  to  spiritual  religion  ;  and 
it  is  condemned  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  by  the  language  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  by  the  express 
declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles." 

J.  E.  P. 


^l]iln0n|ilit[. 
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TTEGATIYE    EEPLT. 


The  power  of  Custom  in  iiafluencing 
the  popular  beliefs  of  men  has  never 
been  duly  estimated.  Truth  is  one  and 
permanent,  Error  is  multiple  and  mu- 
table. Men  dehght  in  variety  and 
change,  and  are  ever  too  ready  "  to  run 
greedily"  after  any  "new  move"  wliich 
may  be  put  on  the  tapis.  Hence  it  is 
that  they  love  Error  rather  than  Truth. 
Opinion,  not  Truth,  is  with  them  an 
omnipotence.  Error — that  many-visaged 
and  false  Florimel — under  how  many 
new  phases  have  we  seen  her  appear! 
How  readdy  does  she  adapt  herself  to 
the  popular  mind,  which  is  proverbially 
"  to  one  thing  constant  never!"  Truly 
we  ought  to  use  great  precautions  in  the 
adoption  of  opinions,  when  we  know 
how  assiduously  the  agents  of  Error 
are  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  fruits 
which  are 

"  Bank  at  the  core^  though  tempting  to  the  eye." 
Bear  witness.  Experience,  how  many 

"A  talisman  or  spell, 
By  which  the  mauic  ait  of  shrew  tier  wits 
Has  held  tlie  unthinking  multitude  in  thrall," 

the  contemptuous  critic  —  Time  —  has 
seen  producing  wondrous  eflects  upon 
human  minds.  Amongst  these  falsities, 
which  Error  is  so  prolific  in  engendering, 
I  have  not  scrupled  to  place  Phrenology  ; 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  quo- 
tation from  one  of  the  ablest  "  disciples 


of  GaU,"  in  self-justification  :  —  "  The 
great  objection  to  the  prevailing  meta- 
physical systems  is,  that  none  of  their 
positions  can  be  proved,  and  that  scarcely 
any  two  writers  agree  on  any  particular 
point.  The  disciples  of  Gall,  on  the 
other  hand,  assume  that  his  system, 
having  ascertainable  facts  to  illustrate  it, 
is,  at  all  times,  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration, that  nothing  is  lakeii  fur  granted, 
and  that  the  inquirer  has  only  to  make 
an  appeal  to  nature  to  ascertain  its 
fallacy  or  its  truth."*  How  logical! 
They  assume,  yet  nothing  is  taken  for 
granted  !  And  to  show  you  that  this  is  » 
not  a  mere  lapsus  sti/U,  but  a  radical 
and  constitutional  defect,  you  may  listen 
to  the  same  gentleman  again  ("  Intro- 
duction to  Phrenology,"  p.  30) :— "May 
an  organ  be  well  developed,  and  yet 
incapable  of  manifesting  its  faculty  in  a 
powerful  degree? — This  may  occasionally 
happen  in  consequence  of  a  general  or 
partial  want  of  energy  in  the  brain.  It 
is  most  likely  to  occur  in  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  where  the  cere- 
bral cu'culation  is  carried  on  with  little 
vigour.  Sometimes  a  single  organ  be- 
comes apathetic,  while  the  rest  are 
healthy."  And  again,  in  the  same  work, 
p.  41,  "  Does  Phrenology  admit  of  ex- 


•  Macuish's  "  Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  p.  8. 
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ceptions  ? "     It  does  not.     A  single  ex 
ception  would  entii-ely  overthrow  what 
ever  part  of  tlie  phrenological  doctrine  it 
should  be  at  variance  with.     When  an 
apparent  exception  does  occur,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  tlie  observer,  or  to  a  want  of  health 
in    the    brain."      And  also  Dr.   Combe 
("  System    of    Phrenology,"    p.    48)  :— 
"  The  brain,  like  other  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be   affected   with  certain    diseases, 
which  do  not  diminish  or  increase  its 
magnitude,  but  yet  impair  its  functions. 
The  Phrenologist  ascertains  the   healtli 
by  inquiry.     In  cases  of  disease,  great 
size  may  be  present,  and  very  imperfect 
manifestations  appear."  The  spu-it  of  the 
above  extracts  is  also  found  in  the  article 
of  a  Member  of  the  L.  Y.  M.'s  Society, 
p.  188,  where  he  says,  "  It  is  true  there 
may  often  occur  facts  seemingly  opposed 
to  this  (/.  e.,  that  prominence  of  organ  is 
index  of  power  of  facidty),  such  as  the 
large   development    of   an   organ    unac- 
companied with  a  corresponding  exercise 
of  a  faculty  ;    but  it  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  faculties  may 
exist  in   a  dormant  or  inactive    state." 
Hearken  to  this,  spirit  of  Bacon,  mighty 
father  of  Inductive  Philosojjhy  !     How 
accordant  with  the   laws  of  thy  philo- 
gopliy   are   the   Scientific  researches   of 
Phrenologists!     They  assume  that  their 
hypothesis  is  a  nature-verity  ;  they  pro- 
ceed to  proof.     One  exception,  according 
to    their  own  showing,    would    subvert 
their  premises.     Tlio   exception    occurs, 
and  they  coolly  tell  us  that  "  it  must  be 
attributed  to  ignorance  oil  the  part  of 
the  observer,"  or  the  apathy  or  disease  of 
the  exceptional  organ,  and  thus  do  not 
even  beg,  but  take  by  storm,  and  with 
insulting  language,   the   very   principle 
which  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  demonstrate ; 
and  yet  nothing  is  taken  for  granted  J 
Misum  teneatis!* 

"The  oi-eaii  hatli  bis  chart. the  .stars  tJieir  map;" 
and  so,  according  to  Phrenologists,  has 
the  brain  ;  and  they  can  lay  their  learned 
fingers  on    each  demarcated  nome,  and 
tell  unerringly  what  part  of 

"  The  lacuUy  divine 
Is  cliahi'd  and  torluieJ— cabm'd,cnbb'd,  confined, 
And  bred  in  dai  kiiess" 

*  Can  you  resUain  your  laughter  ? 


there;  and  can  thence  learn  the  "na- 
tiu-e,  disposition,  and  talents,"  which 
each  individual  respectively  possesses. 
This,  we  humbly  depone,  is  an  impos- 
sibility ;  "  for  Phrenology  regards  not 
merely  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain, 
as  is  often  ignorantly  supposed,  but 
also  the  diversified  causes  tvhich  affect 
its  activity  and  vigour,  the  latvs  ac- 
cording to  which  these  causes  operate, 
and,  in  general,  every  circumstance 
tending  to  infiuence  the  mental  poiver." * 
Who  can  undertake,  with  anything 
like  precision  or  exactness,  to  calcu- 
late the  influence  of  all  these  various 
agencies?  This  demands  a  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  Physiology  in 
all  its  ramifications  and  departments  ; 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  mental  and 
moral  Philosophy,  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  that  little 
cultivated  science.  Sociology,  and  many- 
other  recondite  truths,  which  have  not 
even  yet  dawned  on  the  intellectual 
horizon. 

There  are  thirty-six  organs,  each  of 
which  is  possessed  of  twenty  degrees  of 
developing-power ;  each  organ  may, 
therefore,  diflter  in  capacity  from  zero 
to  twenty  ;  each  variation  of  organ  must, 
therefore,  be  ascertained ;  then  must 
these  variations  be  compared,  the  pro- 
portions of  power  which  they  respec- 
tively possess  must  be  discovered,  and 
their  influence  upon  each  other  must 
be  found.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
quality  of  brain,  the  tetwperament,  the 
apathy  or  activity,  the  health  or  disease, 
of  each  organ  ;  the  education,  or  exer- 
cise and  cultivation  which  each  promi- 
nence has  received ;  the  mfluence  of 
example,  and  the  power  of  law,  custom, 
and  authority,  must  next  be  discovered, 
estimated,  and  determined.  How  can  all 
this  be  done  ?  What  intricate  arith- 
metical processes  does  it  demand  ?  How 
can  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  "  every  cir- 
cumstance tending  to  influence  the  men- 
tal powers?"  It  woidd  be  an  easier 
task  to  take  the  "  map  of  Europe,"  and 
from  the  size,  figm*e,  &c.,  and  "  every  cir- 
cumstance tending  to  influence  the  ruling 
powers,"  predict    the   occurrences,  and 


*  Macuish's"  Intioductionto  Phrenology,"  p.  199.. 
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write  a  narrative  of  the  next  ten  years 
of  "  European  History." 

"  I  am  no  angel,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  light, 
Nor  feed  on  milk  immortal  of  the  stars, 
Nor  golden  fruit,  grown  in  the  summer  svm," 

and  yet  I  had  as  lief  attempt  the  latter, 
as  undertake  the  former. 

The  argument  of  G.  E.  C,  that  Plire- 
nology  does  not  teach  infidelity,  is,  that 
the  most  depraved  organism,  "when 
touched  by  the  re-moulding  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  be  turned  into  a 
happier  channel,  and  act  in  a  new  direc- 
tion." Tliis  we  believe,  but  where  then 
is  the  truth  of  Phrenology  ?  Does  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  alter  and  im- 
prove the  cranial  development?  Are 
there  no  Christians — none  "  touched  by 
the  re-moulding  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  but  such  as  have 

"  Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself! " 

Is  a  faultless  organism  or  a  faultless  life 
the  true  characteristic  of  a  Christian  ? 
Of  what  use  is  Phrenology,  if  the  Spirit 
amends  the  heart,  directs  the  thoughts, 
restrains  the  passions,  purifies  and  re- 
fines the  intellect,  unless  it  also  squares 
the  organization  with  the  dogmas  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  ?  It  can  only  tell  what 
the  natural  man  was,  not  what  the 
spiritual  man  is ;  and  therefore  it  can- 
not give  us,  what  its  name  imphes — "a 
knowledge  of  mind." 

A  member  of  the  L.  Y.  M.'s  Society 
(liow  disagreeable  such  long  signatures 
are !)  admits,  "  That  no  observant  Phre- 
nologist win  assert  that  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  difierent  or- 
gans can  be  settled,  with  mathematical 
precision,  yet,  almost  all  are  satisfied 
of  their  general  correctness."  Now  we 
assert  that,  unless  mathematical  pre- 
cision is  attainable,  the  degree  of  power 
which  each  organ  wields  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. If  it  cannot  be  found  out,  the 
relative  influence  which  it  has  upon 
other  organs  cannot  be  ascertained,  and 
thus  the  science  is  seen  to  be  altogether 
vain  and  futile.  Given  the  temperament, 
position  in  society,  educational  advan- 
tages, company,  and  "  every  circumstance 
which  tends  to  influence  the  mental 
powers,"  and  a  statement  remarkable 
for  its   "  general  correctness"   may   be 


easily  drawn  up  regarding  any  man, 
without  the  aid  of  Phrenology  at  aU. 
The  same  individual  wishes  me  to  ren- 
der the  "clearness"  of  my  "now  sequittir" 
a  httle  "clearer."  I  shall  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  acceding  to  his 
wish.  But  I  must  first  premise  that 
there  are  three  departments  of  inquiry 
in  Phrenology,  viz. : — Craniology,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  distinct  and  individual 
organs  of  which  the  brain  is  a  congeries ; 
Cranioscopy,  or  the  part  of  manipula- 
tion, by  which  the  manifestation  of  the 
organs,  i.  e.,  the  degree  of  their  promi- 
nence or  deficiency,  is  observed ;  Phre- 
nology, the  knowledge  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  size,  conforma- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  brain,  the  temperament, 
social  position,  education,  health,  or 
disease,  &c.,  of  the  human  being,  and 
the  power,  variety,  and  nature  of  the 
individual  mind.  This  last  is  the  de- 
partment in  which  its  metaphysical  pre- 
tensions are  made.  It  is  in  this  that  it 
arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  a  new 
and  superior  mental  philosophy. 

The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Phrenology  is  a  "  misnomer," 
and  a  "  non  seqnitur,"  are  shortly  these  : 
— The  brain.  Phrenologists  say,  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  organs  of 
the  brain  are  the  signs  of  the  mental 
facidties.  They  thus  gain — if  the  truth 
of  Craniology  be  admitted — a  knowledge 
of  the  signs  of  mental  power,  not  of  the 
mind  itself.  That  I  may  not  be  accused 
of  "  making  a  point,"  I  will  tire  the 
patience  of  my  readers  with  another 
extract : — "  If  the  brain  be  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  it  will  follow  that  the  mind 
does  not  act  independently  of  its  organ ; 
and  hence  that  every  emotion  and  judg- 
ment of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the 
result  of  the  mind  and  its  organs  acting 
together  ;  secondly,  that  every  mental 
afiection  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding state  of  the  organ,  and  vice 
versa,  every  state  of  the  organ  must  be 
attended  by  a  certain  condition  of  the 
mind  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  perfection 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  will 
bear  a  relation  to  the  perfections  of  its 
organ.  These  propositions  appear  to  be 
incontrovertible,  and  to  follow  as  neces- 
sary consequences,  from  the  simple  fact, 
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that  the  mind  acts  by  means  of  organs. 
But  if  they  he  well  founded,  how  im- 
portant a  stvidy  does  that  of  the  organs 
of  the  mind  become.  It  is  the  study  of 
the  mind  itself,  iii  the  only  condition  in 
which  it  is  knoion  to  its  !  and  tlie  very 
fact  that,  in  past  ages,  the  mind  has 
been  studied  without  reference  to  or- 
ganisation, accounts  for  the  melancholy 
truth  that,  independently  of  Phrenology, 
no  mental  philosophy,  suited  to  practical 
purposes,  exists."*  The  proposition 
contained  in  the  italicised  sentence,  we 
distinctly  deny.  Mind  is  known  to  us 
by  Consciousness,  and  by  Consciousness 
alone.  Hence  that  science  which  seeks 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  mind  by  cerebral 
conformation,  &c.,  cannot  be  a  Phreno- 
logy, although  it  may  be  a  Craniology. 
And  the  difference  is  not  merely  verbal, 
but  radical ;  for  no  one  can  doubt  the 
intimations  of  his  consciousness.  Yet 
there  may  be  unbelief,  most  justifiably 
entertained,  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  cerebral  signs  which  Phrenology 
studies.  In  short.  Phrenologists  study 
a  material  and  disputed  organology,  and 
then  assert  that  "  it  is  the  study  of  mmd 
itself,  in  the  only  condition  in  which  it 
is  known  to  us."  Mental  Philosophers 
investigate  the  mentality  itself,  and  study 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  by  carefully 
watching  its  transitions  from  one  state  to 
another. 

We  may  push  our  argument  one  step 
farther,  and  show  tliat,  so  far  from  being 
an  improved  system  of  mental  science, 
Craniology  is  its  only  distinguishing  fea- 
ture, and  Cranioscopy  merely  an  empi- 
rical mode  of  pretending  to  demonstrate 
if;.  Whence  do  Phrenologists  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  faculties  ?  Do 
they  determine,  a  priori,  the  human 
mind  must  be  endowed  with  such  and 


•  Combe's  "  System   of  Phrenology,"  vol.  i. 
p.  21. 


such  powers  ?  or  do  they,  by  interroga- 
ting  their  own    consciousness,  and  the 
outward   manifestations    of  thought   in 
others — speech   and  action — acquire  an 
acquaintance  witli  the  primal  faculties  of 
the  soul,  and  then  attempt  to  conjoin 
some  organic  sign,  as  the  concomitant  of 
the  thing  signified  ?     If  they  employ  this 
latter  inductive  method,  as  they  say  they 
do,  in  what  point  does  their  new  philo- 
sophy of  mind  differ  in  its  means  of  at- 
tainment from  the  old  Psychology  ?     In 
nowise,  except  in  the  invention  of  a  new 
nomenclature,  and  the  system  of  organ- 
ology.    This  latter  is  the  new  philosophy. 
But  surely  it  is  anything  but  a  philoso- 
phy of  mind  ! !     It  can,  at  best,  be  but  a 
contribution  to  physical  science.     How 
great   is  the  room   for  doubt  as  to  the 
truths  of    Craniology  and  Cranioscopy, 
lias  already  been  fully  discussed — nay,  is  by 
themselves  granted.     It  surely  becomes 
us  to  exercise  great   precaution    in    the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  Philosophy  which 
reduces,  practically,  the  human  mind  to  a 
series  of  material  phenomena, — a  science, 
one  of  whose  early  advocates — Brousais 
— says,  "  The  time  has  now  arrived  when 
the  wall  of  brass  set  up  by  absurd  meta- 
physicians  between  man  and  the  brute 
creation  should  be  broken  down?"  and 
some  of  whose  present  beUevers  teach, 
that   "  man's   acts  are  the  result  of  liis 
organisation.     His  organs  are  made  for 
him  ;  therefore  the  responsibility  of  his 
actions  rests  with  his  Maker."*     In  all 
human  opinions.  Time  is  continually  win- 
nowing the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and 
throwing  the  chaff  contemptuously  aside. 
I   have  no   doubt  but  that   Plirenology 
will  be  in  the  latter  heap  ;  for  when  I 
ask  myself  the  question,  "  Is  Phrenology- 
true  ?  "  reason  replies  in  the  negative, 
"  And  feeling  staggers  back,  and  answers '  No  ! '" 

S.  N. 

•  Zoist. 


AEFIEMATIVE     EEPLT. 

A  GREAT  man  (Swedenborg)  has  said    ideal  of  a  tilt-yard,  where  the  wander- 
that  aU  material  objects,  or  existences,  :  ing  cavalier  or  knight-errant  may  appear 


are  merely  symbols  of  corresponding 
spiritual  doctrines.  Proceeding  upon 
this  theory,  methinks  we  can  perceive  in 
theBEiTisH  CoNTEOVEESiALiST  the  beau- 


in  arms  to  do  battle — either  in  behalf  of 
some  distressed  damsel,  or  to  win  ap- 
plauding smiles  from  his  "  ladye-love  " 
— against   dragons,  griffins,  or  gigantic 
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Inights,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  "  complete 
steel ; "  the  said  fierce  and  unearthly  an- 
tagonists being,  in  this  case,  represented 
by  Pi'otsean-formed  Error ;  and  the  dis- 
tressed damsel,  or  "ladye-love,"  by  Di- 
Tine  ethereal-eyed  Truth. 

In  pursuance  of  this  noble  warfare,  we, 
though  but  as  yet  an  humble  squu-e,  and 
"  imknown  to  fame,"  do  intend  to  buckle 
on  our  armour,  and  manfully  betake  our- 
selves to  the  combat,  in  belialf  of  that 
noble,  virtuous,  and  much-maligned 
damsel.  Phrenology — hoping,  in  the  said 
combat,  to  win  the  golden  spurs  of  knight- 
hood. But  not  light  will  be  the  contest. 
First,  we  have  to  encounter  the  shiewy 
arm  of  S.  N.,  who  wields  a  Damascus 
blade,  and  is  arrayed  in  Spanish  steel- 
coat  ;  then,  should  we  survive  the  attack 
of  this  redoubtable  champion,  we  have  to 
meet  liim  of  Gosport,  who,  if  not  heavy- 
armed  with  logic,  will,  with  his  Scripture- 
text  cross-bow  bolts,  much  annoy  us ; 
and,  lastly,  should  we  choose  to  come, 
with  no  mortal  wounds,  out  of  the  double 
fight,  agaia  must  we  measure  swords 
with  L.  I.,  and  show  that  he  indeed  has 
signed  himself  in  jiroper  form. 

But  let  us  set  om-selves  seriously  to 
the  examination  of  the  subject. 

That  able  and  discriminating  writer, 
S.  N.,  has  attacked  Phi-enology  on  the 
following  grounds  : — 

That,  because  Phrenology  affirms  con- 
cerning mind,  not  from  inspection  of  the 
muid  itself,  but  fx-om  the  physical  organi- 
sation with  which  it  is  connected :  and, 
as  he  judges,  that  the  mind,  if  immate- 
rial, cannot  be  identical  with  its  physical 
instrument  or  organ,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  known  through  its  agency ! — 
therefore  Phrenology  is  not  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be — mind-kuowlcdge,  but  head- 
knowledge.  Further,  he  endeavours  to 
fix  it  in  a  dilemma  thus  : — If  by  the  in- 
strument we  can  judge  of  the  actor,  then 
they  are  the  same — i.  e.,  the  brain  and 
the  mind  are  identical — if  identical,  then 
mind  is  material :  and  if  material,  then 
not  mind  at  all ;  wherefore,  if  there  be 
no  mind,  but  merely  material  brain,  there 
can  exist  no  philosophy  of  mind  ;  hence. 
Phrenology  is  a  misnomer.  And  then 
again  : — If  mind  be  immaterial,  it  is  im- 
possible to  predicate  concerning  it  from 


a  material  brain ;  and,  therefore.  Phre- 
nology cannot  be  a  philosophy  of  mind. 
These,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  substan- 
tially the  arguments  used  by  S.  N.  Now, 
the  fii'st  fallacy  apparent  in  the  above 
argument  is,  that  Phrenologists  found 
their  system  wholly  upon  observations 
of  the  cranium  and  cerebral  structure,  to 
the  neglect  of  personal  consciousness. 
This  we  deny.  Phrenology  also  investi- 
gates through  the  medium  of  personal 
consciousness,  but  it  does  not,  like  the 
Psychological  scliool  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, wholly  ignore  matter,  but  asks.  Is 
there  in  this  creature  man,  in  tvhich  mat- 
ter and  mind  are  so  closely  and  inti- 
mately blended  together,  a  relation  hy 
means  of  tvhich  we  can  predicate  of  the 
latter  through  the  medium  of  the  former  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  ask.  Why,  or  how, 
this  I'elation  exists  ?  The  question  is, 
Does  it  exist  ?  If  a  traveller  sees  a  palace 
built  in  the  finest  style  of  architecture, 
and  furnished  in  a  most  sumptuous  man- 
ner, he  directly  concludes  that  it  belongs 
to  a  rich  man.  But  how  can  he  judge 
of  a  person  from  inanimate  things,  such 
as  the  walls  of  a  building,  or  its  furnish- 
ings ?  "Simply,"  he  would  answer, 
"  because  it  is  a  genei-al  rule  estabhshed 
by  experience  that  only  rich  men  hve  in 
palaces."  In  like  manner,  if  in  a  greater 
number  of  individuals,  presenting,  iu  other 
respects,  peculiarities  of  character  widely 
diiierent,  the  marked  exercise  of  one  par- 
ticular faculty  or  power  of  mental  emo- 
tion is  found  conjoined  with  a  large  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  and  cranium, 
then,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  be 
not  brought  forward  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, it  follows,  that  this  relation  between 
the  mind  and  the  cerebral  structure  is  an 
estabhslied  fact. 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  Phreno- 
logy must  be  assailed,  and  not  by  fine- 
spun metaphysical  arginnents,  or  deduc- 
tion resting  upon  preconceived  notions  ; 
and  until  overthrown  on  this  basis,  she 
shaU  rise,  Galileo-like,  from  the  batter- 
ing of  a  futile  logic,  and  exclaim — It  still 
exists ! 

Space  forbids  us  from  following  the 
arguments  of  S.  N.  furtlier  ;  but  as  the 
above  fallacy  hes  at  the  bottom  of,  and 
runs  through  them  aU,  by  refuting  it, 
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the  weight  of  his  arguments  is  substan- 
tially destroyed. 

In  reference  to  "VV.  T.,  his  I'easoning 
is  of  such  a  loose  natui-e,  aud  deals  in 
such  vague  contrasts,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  reduce  any  remarks  upon  it 
within  the  small  space  to  which  we  are 
confined.  By  quoting  mutilated  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  man  is  a  demon ;  and  by  setting 
this  in  opposition  to  what  he  asserts  is 
the  Phrenological  doctrine,  he  endeavours 
to  place  Scripture  and  Phrenology  in  the 
position  of  antagonism.  In  reply,  we 
maintain,  first,  that  the  word  2a/j?,  flesh 
- — of  which  the  Apostle  tells  us  the  cata- 
logue of  sins  quoted  by  W.  T.  are  the 
works — is  never  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  signify  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  taken  collectively,  but  only  those 
which  Phi'enologists  term  propensities. 
(In  relation  to  this,  see  Eom.  vii.  li-23, 
and  Gal.  v.  19.)  Secondly,  Phrenologists 
recognise  no  such  doctrine  as  that  any  of 
the  faculties  bestowed  by  God  i\pon  man 
are  "evil."  Thirdly,  so  far  from  Phre- 
nology diminishing,  it  greatly  increases 
the  importance  of  Cliristianity,  by  show- 
ing that  it  alone  affords  a  perfect  means 
of'  moral  cultivation. 

In  answer  to  L.  I.,  we  say — first,  that 
temperament  is  as  capable  of  recognition 
on  the  head  as  any  other  parts  of  the 
body ; — secondly,  that  the  disease  of 
brain  being  only  another  term  for  msanity 
of  mind,  a  person,  whose  brain  was  dis- 
eased, would  be  mad,  and,  consequently, 
no  fit  subject  for  Plirenological  inquiry. 
Thirdly,  that  as  Phrenology  professes  to 
judge  only  of  tendency  or  capacity,  it 
does  not  necessarily  take  exercise  into 
consideration.  Fourthly,  that  the  world 
has  not  been  distinguished  for  that  dis- 
cernment of  character  for  which  L.  I. 
gives  it  credit.     Witness  all  history. 

Since  ^vriting  the  above,  we  find  that 
"  Philomatlios,"  whom  we  imagined  had 
soared  so  far  into  cloud-land  as  to  have 
gone  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  attraction — 

"  Anl  leaving  laud  far  out  of  sight  had 

TIk-  ocean  of  eternity, " 
has  actually  descended  upon  terra  firma ! 
The  length  of  liis  flight  will,  doubtless, 


account  for  the  unsteadiness  of  his  gait 
upon  the  solid  earth  of  facts. 

In  his  attempted  refutation  of  C.  W., 
jun.,  the  facts  he  employs,  like  wounded 
elephants,  may  be  made  to  turn  upon 
his  own  ranks. 

His  first  fact,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
pletely establishes  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind  ;  and  though  he  en- 
deavours to  turn  it  against  another  doc- 
trine, yet  he  can  by  no  means  legitimise 
!iis  inference  by  showing  that  the  injury 
was  not  sufliciently  serious  to  affect  all 
the  brain.  Philomathos  has  saved  us 
the  trouble  of  quotmg  a  fact  to  show  the 
contrary,  by  immediately  subjoining  the 
one  required.  By  his  second  fact  he 
proves  that  "  injuries  of  the  brain  do  not 
equally  alfect  all  the  mental  powers ; " 
for,  in  this  case,  the  organ  of  language, 
we  are  led  to  believe,  was  alone  aflbcted. 

Regardmg  the  inference  we  would  draw 
from  the  second  fact  quoted,  viz.,  that 
each  faculty  has  not  its  own  peculiar 
memory,  we  shall  accept  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  The 
brain  is  composed  of  fibres,  springing  up. 
from  the  root  of  the  ear,  and  terminating- 
in  the  cineritious  or  grey  matter  :  then,, 
there  must  be  a  great  number  of  fibres 
in  each  organ ;  and  if  the  brain  be  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  and  each  faculty  has 
its  own  appropriate  organ,  what  ab- 
surdity is  there  in  supposing  that  each 
fibre  may  have  its  own  particular 
function?  But,  setting  aside  the  ab- 
surdity, or  non-absurdity  of  this,  and 
taking  Philomathos  on  his  premises — ^ 
that  the  memory  is  "  general" — to  what 
conclusion  shall  we  come,  reasoning  from 
the  fact  under  consideration?  Why, 
that  an  injin-y  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
brain  causes  the  loss  of  a  single  part  of 
the  memory ;  hence,  that  each  depart- 
ment of  the  memory  is  related  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  brain  ;  and  thus,  in  either 
case,  we  come  to  a  conclusion  favourable 
to  Phrenology. 

But  Philomathos  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  the  individual  was  a  native  of 
Wales  ;  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  as  the  impressions  of  youth 
fix  themselves  most  deeply  on  the  me- 
mory, his  own  language  would  remain, 
when  the  injury  of  the  organ  had  obli- 
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terated  all  trace  of  that  acquired  later  in 
life. 

In  reference  to  the  other  objections, 
most  of  them,  such  as  that  founded  on 
the  exterior  of  the  brain  not  correspond- 
ing with  the  interior  of  the  cranium ; 
that  on  the  varieties  of  thicknesses  in 
skulls  ;  that  on  comparatiye  Phrenology, 
and  the  presence  of  the  cineritious  matter 
in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  exterior 
of  the  brain,  are  brought  forward  in 
manifest  ignorance  of  the  organic  laws, 
or  an  acquaintance  with  the  teachings  of 
Phrenology ;  and  hence,  from  our  limited 
space,  we  pass  them  over. 


In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  in  behalf 
of  Phrenology — Men  who  may  court 
comparison  with  the  advocates  of  any 
other  science,  as  to  their  talent,  probity, 
and  intellect,  have  spent  their  lives  in 
estabhshing,  by  rigid  induction  and  ob- 
servation among  all  nations,  a  relation 
between  the  mental  faculties  and  the 
cerebral  development  j  and  we  challenge 
our  opponents  to  disprove  this  relation, 
not  by  picking  holes  in  the  system,  and 
conjuring  up  imaginary  difficulties,  but 
by  means  of  experimental  reasoning  and 
personal  investigation. 

Harold. 
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It  might  well  make  a  mere  child  at 
arms  turn  pale  to  see  an  opponent  like 
J.  F.  stepping  into  the  arena.  To  have 
Buch  a  person  for  an  opponent  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  look  to  our  footing  to 
Bee  that  all  is  right  below,  or  to  make  us 
half  suspect  that  we  have  chosen  the 
wrong  side.  But  when  we  have  such  a 
friend  as  B.  W.  P.,  who  is  so  great  an 
adept  at  the  lance,  stepping  in  to  the 
rescue,  it  is  calculated  to  restore  one's 
equilibrium,  and  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
all  is  not  exactly  lost,  even  yet. 

In  the  very  able  production  of  J.  F. 
there  occurs  the  following  remarkable 
passage  : — "  If  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Legislator,  we  shall  at  once  see  that 
we  have  not  to  unveil  his  character,  or 
trace  his  influences  through  the  obscure 
pathways  of  the  mind  ;  we  need  not  seek 
to  correct  any  misconceptions  of  his  im- 
portance in  society,  or  attempt,  as  we 
have  on  behalf  of  the  poet,  to  vindicate 
his  claims  to  esteem.  His  prominence 
and  adornment  at  once  bespeak  his  im- 
portance, and,  at  the  same  time,  show 
that  the  share  of  esteen  he  enjoys  can 
hardly  be  less  than  he  merits."  We 
have  quoted  thus  largely,  that  we  might 
not  be  charged  with  unfairness —  a  charge 
which,  in  the  present  case,  we  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  incur. 


From  the  foregoing,  then,  it  appears  to 
be  the  opinion  of  J.  F.,  tliat  the  claims 
of  the  Poet  are  far  more  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood than  those  of  the  Legislator. 
Nay,  we  think  we  ought  to  have  expressed 
ourselves  more  strongly.  We  ought 
rather  to  have  said,  that  the  claims  of 
the  Poet  are  never  thoroughly  imderstood 
and  appreciated,  while  those  of  the  Le- 
gislator are  not  hable  to  be  misimder- 
stood. 

1.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  claims  of  the 
Poet  are  never  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated  ?  Our  friend  himself  in- 
forms us  that  there  was  a  time  when  his 
claims  were  appreciated.  "  In  the  ancient 
world  the  power  of  the  poet  was  such, 
that  every  other  power  which  aflected 
the  condition  of  man  was  under  his  con- 
trol." Surely  this  was  according  to  the 
Poet  his  full  quota  of  esteem.  This  surely 
would  be  all  that  the  Poet  could  wish  for; 
and  rather  more,  we  think,  than  he  de- 
served. In  this  opinion  J.  F.  seems  to 
concur;  for  he  says,  "It  must  be  lamented 
that  his  influence  was  then,  upon  the 
whole,  morally  injurious."  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  "  ancient  world"  that  some  of  the 
best  efiusions  of  the  Poet  were  given  forth 
— efiusions,  which  to  the  present  day  are 
generally  held  to  be  unsurpassed. 
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From  the  older  portions  of  the  Bible, 
and  also  from  the  works  of  Homer,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  art  of  Poetry  was, 
at  a  very  early  period,  in  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  It  is  also  evident,  at  least  in 
our  friend's  estimation,  that  then  the 
Poet  was  really  esteemed  as  high  as,  or 
a  little  higher  than,  he  deserved.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  he  is  not  esteemed 
so  highly  as  he  was  tlien,  nor  so  highly 
as  our  friend  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  be. 
In  other  words,  during  the  last  four 
thousand  years  the  Poet  has  lost,  from 
some  cause,  either  in  liimself  or  others, 
a  portion  of  the  esteem  which  he  then 
had.  Our  friend  acknowledges  that  the 
Poet's  power  was  then,  on  the  whole, 
abused.  We  incline  to  think  that  it  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  abused  ever  since. 
We  know  that  plain  and  prosy  truth, 
without  the  aid  of  Poetry,  would  com- 
monly not  find  admittance  to  the  ear, 
much  less  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 
But  we  also  know  that  the  Poet  has  done 
more  to  palm  upon  the  world  falsehood 
as  the  "  veritable  issues  of  the  mint  of 
truth,"  than  any  other  power  besides. 

The  Poet's  sphere  has  been  the  imagi- 
nation— a  noble  sphere,  indeed,  when 
kept  in  subservience  to,  and  under  the 
control  of,  the  judgment.  But  the  cause 
of  the  Poet,  we  tliink,  losing  a  portion  of 
the  esteem  which  he  once  enjoyed,  is, 
that  he  has  not  kept  the  imagination 
sufficiently  under  the  control  of  the  judg- 
ment. That  men,  from  other  sources, 
have  learned  to  use  the  intellect  as  well 
as  the  imagination,  and,  in  proportion 
as,  they  have  done  so,  they  have  dis- 
covered the  incapacity  of  the  Poet  entirely 
to  guide  them.  An  image  may,  indeed, 
be  useful  when  it  is  found  to  represent  a 
hving  reality ;  but  an  image,  a  mere 
image,  without  a  living,  active  spirit,  and 
wliich  represents  no  actual  existence,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  useless  thing.  And 
yet  these  are  the  things  which  the  Poet 
has  been  principally  engaged  in  construct- 
ing these  four  thousand  years.  He  has 
made  images  in  abundance ;  but  the 
reaUty  has  yet  to  come.  He  has  con- 
structed models,  drawn  plans,  executed 
paintings,  beautiful,  indeed,  to  the  eye, 
captivating  to  the  taste,  and  delightful  to 
the  imagination.     But  it  is  no  part  of  his 


business  to  construct  the  buUding  which 
he  has  so  beautifully  planned.  This, 
men  have  discovered  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  he  has  lost  their  allegiance.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  attributing  the  fact 
that  the  Poet  has,  to  some  extent,  lost 
the  esteem  of  mankind,  to  the  circum- 
stance that  his  claims  are  not  understood, 
ought  we  not  rather  to  attribute  it  to 
their  being  understood  too  well  ? 

2.  Are  the  claims  of  the  Legislator  not 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  ?  J.  F.  asserts, 
"  His  prominence  and  adornments  at 
once  bespeak  his  importance."  Is  this 
the  fact  ?  How  is  the  Legislator  gene- 
rally looked  upon  ?  Some  regard  him 
in  a  similar  light  to  that  in  which  they 
regard  the  tax  gatherer.  Others  take 
a  higher  view.  Like  "Harold,"  they 
hold  his  employment  to  be,  to  curb  and 
to  keep  in  due  subordination  the  animal 
nature  of  man,  and  to  guard  from  its  at- 
tacks the  rights  and  well-being  of  society. 
But  is  this  the  status  of  the  inteUigent, 
disinterested,  and  phDanthropie  states- 
man ?  By  no  means.  His  is  a  higher, — a 
nobler  work.  True  it  is  that  these  form 
a  part  of  his  business  : — true  it  is  that  he 
has  to  conserve  the  interest  of  a  nation 
or  an  empu-e.  But  these  important,  as 
on  all  hands  they  are  acknowledged  to 
be,  are  only  a  part.  He  has  other,  higher, 
because  more  difficult,  hazardous,  and 
noble  duties  to  perform.  He,  like  the 
Poet,  has  to  enter  the  regions  of  the 
ideal.  He  has  his  images  to  construct, 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Poet,  that  they 
may  remain  images  ;  but  that  they  may 
imbibe  the  breath  of  hfe,  and  so  become 
living  realities !  He  also  has  his  models 
to  construct,  not,  indeed,  to  please  the 
fancy  or  gratify  the  taste,  but  with  a  view 
to  the  rearing  of  the  stately  structure — 
that  structiu-e  under  whose  shelter  the 
family  of  mankmd  wHl  rejoice  to  dwell. 
He,  too,  hke  the  Poet,  has  his  plans  to 
construct ;  but  not  like  those  of  the  Poet 
— constructed  for  the  world  to  admire. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  kept  from  the 
world  until  they  are  well-nigh  executed. 
Then,  indeed,  men  admire,  but  not  a 
thing  of  paper,  or  a  castle  built  in  the 
an*,  but  a  reality,  which  wiU  Dear  the 
test  of  common  sense,  and  which  is  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
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■world  at  large.  The  work  of  siich  a  man 
cannot  be  understood  until  it  is  com- 
pleted ;  nor  is  las  importance  known  till 
he  is  lost. 

But  the  Legislator  has  derived  much 
of  his  materials  from  the  Poet.  Granted  : 
yet  which  is  the  greater — he  who  makes 
an  image,  or  he  who  gives  it  life  ?  He 
who  draws  a  plan,  or  he  who  builds  a 
city  ?  He  who  receives  an  idea,  or  he 
who  makes  that  idea  a  hving  reality  ? 
Unquestionably  the  latter.  Besides, 
though  the  Poet  may  have  furnished  the 
thought,  it  has  been  the  Legislator  who 
has  had  to  seek  for  means  to  carry  it  out. 
These  means  have  not  been  furnished, 
not  even  suggested,  by  the  Poet.  They 
lay  not  in  his  province.  They  belonged 
not  to  the  region  of  the  imagination,  in 
which  the  Poet  hves  and  moves,  but  to 
that  of  men  and  things  as  they  really  exist 
in  every-day  life. 

Thus  we  think  we  have  succeeded  in 
showing  that  the  work  of  the  Legislator 


is  far  more  extensive  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  that  it  is  not  altogether 
superfluous  to  attempt  to  remove  "  mis- 
conceptions of  his  importance  in  society." 
In  conclusion.  Though  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Poet  is  worthy 
of  esteem  of  no  mean  kind,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  aimed  at,  and  secured,  very  im- 
portant benefits  to  society  ;  yet  we  think 
the  Legislator  more  worthy  of  esteem, 
inasmuch  as  his  work  has  been  of  a  more 
extended  and  decisive  character ;  has 
been  attended  with  greater  hazard  to 
himself,  and  consequently  required  more 
self-denial ;  has  been  more  complicated, 
and,  therefore,  required  more  tact  and 
intelligence ;  has  been  attended  with 
greater  obstacles,  and,  on  that  account, 
required  greater  perseverance.  In  the 
work  of  the  Poet,  Imagination  has  played 
the  more  important  part ;  in  that  of  the 
Legislator  the  Intellect.  The  Poet  has 
dreamed  what  the  Legislator  has  realised. 

G.  N. 


THE    POET. — III. 


This  is  an  elevated  discussion ;  it  deals 
in  elevated  thoughts  and  elevated  actions. 
The  mighty  doings  of  ancient  and  modem 
heroes,  in  pohtics  and  hterature,  appear 
in  the  antagonistic  arena,  and  give  it  an 
aspect  of  respectability :  the  deeds  of  a 
Wilberforce,  a  Washington,  a  Cobden, 
and  a  Kossuth — the  outpourings  of  a 
Milton,  a  Shakespeare,  and  a  Cowper, 
shed  around  it  a  lustre  of  exaltation,  and 
dispel  from  it  aU  triviality.  But  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  solved  are  as  great  as  the 
subject  is  highborn.  We  therefore  ap- 
proach it  in  a  respectful  attitude,  not 
with  dogmatical  confidence,  but  with  a 
desire  to  add  our  humble  mite  for  the 
elucidation  of  a  subject  so  pleasing  and 
so  grand. 

The  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
nature  of  man  divide  the  vast  field  on 
which  all  the  ameliorators  of  our  kind 
are  actively  employed.  Their  compara- 
tive importance  is  fully  understood,  and 
we  have  been  taught  to  esteem  those  the 
more  who  give  attention  to  the  more  im- 
portant ci  these  ;  ever  thinking  that  tfi^ei/ 
deserve  the  most  gratitude,  who  render 
service  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  God 
exercises  a  fatherly  care  over  the  whole 


of  these  ;  but  his  attention  to  our  spirit- 
ual nature  is  the  more  marked,  because 
He  only  can  attend  it.  With  our  phy- 
sical nature  Legislators  have  legitimate 
concern ;  and  for  oiir  intellectual,  there 
is  a  noble  class  of  intellectual  trainers, 
amongst  whom  we  unhesitatingly  rank 
Poets.  This  is  one  reason  why  we 
award  to  them  an  intense  admiration  ; 
their  work  is  more  precious,  more  valu- 
able, in  our  eyes,  than  the  work  of  the 
Legislator,  and  therefore  we  esteem  them 
more. 

Mind  may  be  compared  to  a  piece  of 
metal  which  is  not  worth  much  unless 
pohshed,  but  which,  when  polished, 
serves  as  a  mirror  in  wliich  are  reflected 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  of  reason,  of  re- 
velation. When  this  mind-metal  is  re- 
vealed, what  fields  of  intellectual  pleasure, 
of  exalted  enjoyment,  and  refined  comfort 
open  to  our  view,  and  invite  us  to  tread 
their  flowery  pathways !  These  fields  can 
be  cultivated — this  mind-metal  can  be 
subhmated — aye,  sublimated,  until  it 
seems  to  copy  the  nature  and  reflect  tho 
glory  of  that  great  spirit-fountain  from 
which  it  was  cast  ofi"  like  a  spark  from  a 
forge  or  a  resplendent  meteor  from  an 
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upheaving  volcano.  To  be  classed  among 
those  who  give  this  value  and  beauty  to 
mind,  Poets  have  an  undoubted  right, 
and  for  this  reason  have  they  solemn 
claims  upon  our  gratitude  and  sympathy. 
What  a  blank  would  there  be  in  our 
being,  did  their  angel-breathings  bid  us 
farcAvell !  Where  would  be  the  hallowed 
feeUngs,  the  melted  affections,  the  more 
than  earthly  thriUs  of  pleasure,  wliich 
their  poetic  fires  call  into  existence  ?  Can 
the  work  of  the  Legislator  be  compared 
to  then'  sublime  work  ?  Can  the  catering 
for  our  physical  wants  outweigh  m  im- 
portance the  brightening  and  refining — 
the  supplying  the  wants,  and  feeding  the 
high  desires — the  softening,  the  soothing 
— the  making  glad  of  our  intellectual 
being  ?  If  not,  then  give  to  the  Poet 
the  greater  meed  of  pr'aise. 

It  may  be  said  that  Legislators  can 
assist  in  doing  this.  They  may  assist; — 
they  may  order  that  in  every  parish 
there  be  a  school,  in  every  district  a 
church ;  they  may  unfetter  the  press,  and 
make  hterature  accessible  to  all ;  they  may 
establish  schools  and  colleges,  and  foster 
and  cherish  learning  ;  but  all  this  is  but 
"  the  form  without  the  power," — the  car- 
cass without  the  spirit — the  shell  without 
the  kernel.  These  things  are  means  to 
a  great  end ;  and  the  same  originat- 
ing energy  which  provided  the  means, 
whether  by  legislative  instrumentahty,  or 
by  more  natural  and  efficient  agency, 
must  accompany  these  means  and  make 
them  effectual.  They  are  channels  de- 
signed to  convey  from  the  fountains  of 
original  thought  those  vitahzing  streams 
which  alone  may  clothe  with  verdure,  en- 
rich with  fruitfulness,  and  brighten  with 
beauty,  the  waste  places  of  society. 

But  not  only  in  our  estimation  are  the 
works  of  the  Poet  more  precious  and 
more  to  be  esteemed  than  those  of  the 
Legislator,  but  the  manner,  also,  in  which 
he  must  work,  and  has  worked,  is  more 
to  be  admu-ed.  The  statesman's  achieve- 
ments are  more  the  creations  of  cu'cum- 
stances,  and  interminable  chains  of  causa- 
tion, than  the  individual  and  independent 
exertions  of  one  mind,  while  the  Poet's 
work  is  necessarily  the  production  of  an 
original  mind,  individually  working,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  independent  of  existing 


circumstances.  Let  us  but  attentively 
consider  the  gi-eat  practical  reforms  which 
have  transpired  during  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  and  it  will  appear  that  they 
have  been  rather  wrung  from  those  in 
power  than  presented  as  a  free  gift — 
asked  more  as  a  right,  than  as  a  blessing 
which  Legislators  could  give  or  withliold. 
We  all  know  the  fierce  opposition  which 
the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  British 
slavery  had  to  withstand  before  their 
cause  was  victorious ;  the  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  overcome,  before  the 
Reform  Bill  became  a  British  law  ;  and 
to  come  nearer  our  own  times,  the  in- 
veterate opposition  which  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  champions  of  Free-trade  had 
to  encounter  before  their  salutury  mea- 
sures prevailed  in  British  legislation. 
No  doubt  master  minds  moved  in  aU 
these  ;  but  would  they  have  moved  alone, 
had  not  the  united  voice  of  a  mighty 
nation  responded  to  their  call,  and  mak- 
ing an  army,  of  which  they  \vere  the 
leaders,  to  fight  for,  and  win,  these  great 
and  glorious  reforms  ? 

Legislators  may  conceive,  but  without 
the  aid  of  others  their  conceptions  are  of 
little  value.  Even  the  most  praiseworthy 
Legislators,  —  the  most  ujDright,  weU- 
meanmg,  and  sincere — require  the  sup- 
port and  help  of  those  tliey  wish  to 
benefit ;  hence  their  work  is  not  an  in- 
dividual work,  therefore  their  honours 
are  more  scattered.  Perhaps  their  laurels 
are  as  numerous  as  the  Poets',  but  too 
many  heads  have  to  be  crowned  for  any 
great  amount  resting  on  one  ;  after  that 
the  lesser  and  auxiliary  spirits  have  paid 
their  honours,  there  is  no  splendid  halo 
encircling  the  greater.  With  the  true, 
the  philanthropic  Poet,  it  is  not  so.  He 
acts  individually  and  originally,  when  he 
intends  good.  He  neither  courts  the 
popular  hydra,  nor  adulates  for  kingly 
smUes.  For  crovmed  heads  he  cares  not : 
princes  influence  him  not :  the  assistance 
of  none  he  seeks  :  he  works,  and  works 
alone.  The  inspiration  he  requires  can- 
not come  from  them :  he  needs  nobler 
aid  than  they  can  give  :  he  pleads  not  for 
our  vote,  om*  countenance,  or  our  money. 
He  has 

"  A  soul  exalted  above  earth," 

and  disdains  the  aid  ordinarily  given  by 
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mere  mortals  ;  to  the  wandering  spirits 
of  the  ancient  muses  he  must  appeal,  and 
evoke  their  inspiration ;  their  midnight 
haunts  he  must  frequent ;  the  reeessfuU 
•wood,  the  dusky  glen,  the  rugged  moun- 
tain's side,  the  moonlit  lake,  the  castle 
ruin,  the  monumental  pile,  the  radiant 
streamlet,  and  the  shady  bower ;  and  in 
such  scenes  hold  high  communion  with 
Nature,  and  the  departed  great,  and 
assimilate  his  spirit  to  theirs.  Nay,  more: 
wafting  himself  to  the  classic  grounds  of 
the  ancient  bards,  "  he  must  clamber  up 
the  steeps  of  Parnassus,  and  scale  the 
summit  of  Mount  Helicon ;  he  must 
enter  into  the  city  of  Delphi,  surrounded 
by  its  cloud-capt  precipices ;  he  must 
penetrate  within  its  two  lofty  rocks,  its 
inmost  penetraha,and  drink  the  pure  Cas- 
taUan  fount  as  it  oozes  from  the  rock 
frequented  by  the  Pythian  priests  ;  he 
must  even  enter  the  Corycean  cave, 
sacred  to  Pan  and  the  kindred  nymphs, 
and  enjoy  communion  with  the  genii  of 
the  place."  But  enough  ;  while  the  Poet 
has  soared  above  earth  and  without  its 
aid,  too  often  has  he  soared  with  loaded 
wings,  and  care  dragging  at  his  heel. 
The  poverty  with  which  the  majority  of 
the  poets  had  to  contend  while  producing 
some  of  their  most  subhme  works ;  tlie 
uncongenial  and  unsympathizing  spirits 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  who 
helped  not,  nor  pitied,  because  they 
could  not  understand  ;  and  the  little 
hopes  they  had  of  reaping  honour  or 
benefit,  give  them  additional  claims  upon 
our  esteem  and  admiration. 

Allow  us,  before  closing,  to  notice 
briefly  the  candid  paper  of  Gr.  N.,  in 
this  number,  in  favour  of  the  Legis- 
lator. We  say  candid;  for  he  does 
justice  to  the  Poet  in  a  manner  we  must 
admire.  He  is,  indeed,  very  frank  ;  but 
we  conceive  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
supposing  the  good  the  Legislator  does, 
he  does  of  himself.  He  says,  "  Do  we 
not  owe  to  him  our  very  existence ;  for 


without  law  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  ere  this  our  race  would  have  been 
extinct?  We  owe  to  him  the  security  of 
our  dwellings,  the  safety  of  our  persons, 
and  the  protection  of  property  ;"  while, 
perhaps,  this  very  writer  plays  no  mean 
part  in  assisting  the  Legislator  to  do  all 
this.  Should  he  not  have  more  honest 
pride,  than  pay  so  much  homage  to  any 
one  for  doing  that  which  he  himself  helps 
to  do? 

B.  W.  P.,  also,  in  an  able  paper,  has 
given  us,  he  says,  "  two  sound  reasons 
why  we  should  esteem  the  Legislator 
more  than  the  Poet."  These  are,  that 
his  services  are  of  greater  value  to  the 
community  than  are  those  of  the  Poet ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  those  of  the 
Legislator  are  indispensable,  while  those 
of  the  Poet  are  not.  Secondly,  "  because 
his  services  are  more  arduous  in  their 
nature,  and  involve  more  self-sacrifice." 
If  we  are  to  understand  that  the  services 
of  the  Legislator  are  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  "  the  state,"  then  we  may  grant 
that  "the  vessel  of  the  state"  may  sail 
securely  without  the  Poet.  But  it  may 
sail  as  securely  without  religion, — yes, 
history  shows  us  that  human  wisdom 
may  keep  the  state  afloat,  and  steer  it  clear 
of  danger,  at  least  for  a  time ;  yet,  will 
tliis  writer  maintain,  that  because  religion 
is  not  so  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  state  as  legislation,  that  it  is  therefore 
less  valuable  ?  And  again  :  "  The  ser- 
vices of  tlie  Legislator  are  more  arduous 
in  their  nature,  and  involve  more  self- 
sacrifice."  Is  tills  correct,  have  not  nine- 
tenths  of  the  privations,  suflierings,  and 
sorrows  of  the  Poets  arisen  from  their 
attachment  to  the  muses,  and  their  zeal 
to  serve  their  race  ?  How  much  happier 
and  longer  would  have  been  their  lives 
had  the  same  master-spirits  followed  the 
world  in  its  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  even 
taken  hold  of  the  helm  of  the  state  ! 

Dundee.  W.  H. 


Authorship  is,  according  to  the  spirit   in  which  it  is  pursued,  an  infamy,  a 
pastime,  a  day  labour,  a  handicraft,  an  art,  a  science,  a  virtue. — Schlegel. 
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CHARLES  I? 

APFIEMATITE     ARTICLE.  —  I. 


"  A  divine  right  to  povern  ill  is  an  absui-dity :  to 
assert  it  is  blasphemy." — Bolinghroke. 

"A  brave  and  haughty  monarch  (Chas.  I)  had 
failed  in  his  efforts,  by  policy  or  force,  to  establish 
absolute  power  on  the  ruin  of  all  popular  rights. 
With  long-suffering  patience  the  popular  leaders 
had  striven  to  restoie  to  his  hand  the  sceptre,  un- 
der such  restrictions  as  should  prevent  its  ever 
becoming  a  despot's  rod ;  and  when  all  faith  in  his 
promises  aud  intentions  became  hopeless,  they 
judged  him,  and  doomed  him  as  a  traitor  to  the 
laws — well-knowing  that  a  very  small  minority  of 
that  sovereign  people,  in  whose  name  they  acted, 
dared  to  sympathize  in  such  a  deed." — Daniel 
Wilson,  F.'S.A.S. 


Theee  is  no  duty  more  obnoxious  to 
the  feelings  of  a  faithful  and  impartial 
historian,  if  the  attainment  and  record- 
ance  of  truth  be  his  sole  object,  than  that 
of  handing  down  to  posterity  the  mis- 
deeds of  our  own  monarchs,  yet  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  more  painful  and 
harassing  to  the  critic  when  it  falls  to  his 
lot  to  disinter  those  records,  and  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  scrutmizing  eyes  of  an 
enlightened,  civilized,  and  progressive 
community.  Historians  who  have  re- 
corded "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,"  are  rare,  and 
there  is,  imfortunately,  quite  as  much 
misrepresentation  on  this  subject  as  on 
that  of  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  reason  is  easily  explained.  Charles 
endeavoured  to  make  despotism  supreme 
in  England  ;  Cromwell,  on  the  contrary, 
legislated  for  the  public  good,  and  as- 
serted fiill  and  entire  hberty,  whether 
civil,  social,  or  religious.  By  these  en- 
deavours, he  succeeded  in  raising  to  him- 
self a  monument,  "  which,"  to  quote  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  "  it  has  been 
the  fortune  of  few  kings  to  erect,"  and 
which  will  remain  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tions of  time.  Historians,  in  days  of 
yore,  wrote  to  gain  court  favour  and  pre- 
cedence, and  this  simple  fact  at  once  re- 
moves the  mystery  respecting  the  counter 
statements  which  have  been  recorded  of 
the  English  Revolutions  of  1640  and  1688. 


From  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
before  us,  as  in  all  cases  where  liistory  is 
to  be  consulted,  two  very  important  and 
useful  lessons  may  be  derived,  viz.,  that 
when  monarchs  resort  to  illegal  means  to 
obtain  and  extort  that  which  is  unjust  or 
contrary  to  human  reason  or  right,  they 
will  eventually  incur  the  vengeance  of 
those  over  whom  they  wish  to  tyrannize, 
and  failing  to  take  warnmg  as  Charles 
did,   after   having  provoked  a  spirit  of 
rebeUion  to  his  unlawful  demands,  they 
may  terminate  their  career  by  meeting  a 
violent  death.     On  the  other  hand,  so 
long  as  kings  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
and  integrity  of  their  countrymen,  as  to 
the    truth    and  justice  of  their  desires, 
confidently  relying  on  them  for  an  appro- 
priate response,  they  will  assuredly  secure 
their  love,  confidence,  and  assistance,  and 
more  than  this,  the  people  wiU.  ever  be 
ready  and  wUhng  to  sustain  them  when 
emergencies  arise.     From   the  unhappy 
catastrophe  which  took  place  in  froiit  of 
Wliitehall,  on  the  30th  January,  1649,  as 
well  as  from  the  events  of  the  preceeding 
25  years,  an   invaluable  lesson  may  be 
derived  by  kings  and  rulers   anxious  to 
extend  tlieir  own  power  and  prerogative 
in  opposition  to  right  or  reason.     The 
moral  suggested,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  may  have  been  well  considered 
by  those  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  govern 
since  that  direfial  period,  and  one  example 
of  the  folly  and  madness  of  endeavourmg 
to  grasp,  and  so  exerci&e  tmdue  power, 
may   have    effectually    prevented   others 
from  pursuing   a   similar  course.      But 
notwithstanding  this  example  there  are 
monarchs    who    now    assume    despotic 
power,  and  depend  only  on  the  bayonet 
and  the  sword  for  protection  against  the 
assaults  of  their  depressed  and  insulted 
people.     Let   us  cherish  the  hope  that 
kings  and  queens  will  henceforth  learn  to 
govern  then*  subjects  by  those  principles 
which  are  most  in  accordance  with  human 
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nature,  that  they  may  touch  those  secret 
springs  of  thought  and  action,  which  will 
endear  their  people  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  eleva,te  them  socially,  morally, 
intellectually,  and  religiously. 

My  motive  for  the  foregoing  is  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  the  recital  of  a  series 
of  conflicts,  long  and  unpleasant,  between 
an  unfeeling  monarch  and  an  oppressed 
people.  My  feelings  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  be  of  a  pleasant  character  3  con- 
cerned as  they  are  with — 

"  Scenes  of  strife  and  blood,  and  hideous  roar, 
and  fiends'  shouts." 

It  is  necessary  to  state  before  proceeding 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  Eliaabeth  and  James  I.  both 
assumed  unlawful  power,  but  neither 
carried  their  despotic  acts  to  the  extent 
which  Charles  did.  James  was  the  father 
of  t?ie  last  named  prince,  and  educated 
him  in  the  same  pedantic  notions  he  had 
himself  imbibed.  His  ideas  abouf'Divine 
right"  were  monstrously  absm-d.  He 
contended  that  his  will  was  God's,  and 
that  no  person  had  the  least  authority  to 
question  his  acts,  or  dictate  to  him.  He 
was  qualified  to  command,  they  to  obey 
and  to  be  in  subjection  to  his  "  Divine 
right  and  will."  Charles  speedily  im- 
bibed these  extravagant  sentiments.  The 
result,  despite  the  good  education  he  had 
received,  gradually  developed  itself,  and 
ended  iu  rebellion,  and  the  loss  of  its  un- 
fortunate parent. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  illegal  acts  which  Charles  com- 
mitted ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  have 
it  distinctly  remembered  that  for  some 
few  of  them  he  was  not  wholly  responsi- 
ble, his  prime  minister,  Buckingham, 
having  assisted  iu  recommending  the 
commission  of  several  despotic  and  ill- 
tuned  deeds.  After  the  death  of  his 
coadjutor,  Chai-les  was  his  own  prime 
minister ;  he  was  consequently  then  re- 
sponsible for  all  legislatorial  transactions. 
Although  often  wanied  of  the  nature  of 
many  of  his  proceedings,  and  of  the 
misery  and  woe  they  would  entaU  on  the 
people — the  probability  being  that  lie 
would  be  the  sufferer  —  and  although 
oftentimes  entreated  by  his  best  friends 
and  political  supporters  to  desist  and 
Vetrace  his    steps,  he  slu-unk   not   from 


carrying  into  execution  all  schemes  that 
coincided  with  his  feelings  and  wishes. 
Charles  was  responsible  (in  conjunction 
with  Buckingham)  for  the  levy  of  toimage, 
poundage,  and  ship  money  ;  for  the  sale 
of  the  ofSces  connected  with  the  State, 
and  the  extortion  and  extraction  of  forced 
loans,  termed  "benevolences."  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  shifts  to 
which  Charles  was  driven,  that  he  in- 
structed the  clergy  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  "passive  obedience"  to  the  king's  de- 
mands 5  or,  as  a  popular  writer  quotes 
the  exact  words,  I  will  give  them  likewise : 
— "  They  were  to  show  illimitahle  obedi- 
ence to  the  king  on  pain  of  illimitahle 
damnation." 

All  of  their  illegal  acts  were  proceeded 
with  against  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party.  John  Hampden,  the  illustrious  pa- 
triot, who  refused  to  pay  the  assessment  of 
20s.  ship  money,  as  well  as  Sir  John  Elliot, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (afterwards  the 
apostate),  John  Pym,  Sir  George  Catesby, 
were  all  thrown  into  prison  for  their 
refusal  to  pay  the  reqviired  si\m.  Up- 
wards of  100  gentry  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  lower  class  of  people  were 
sent  to  work  on  the  king's  ships,  &c. 

Another  proof  of  the  vacilla  t  ing  conduct 
of  Charles  was  his  consenting  to  sign  the 
death  warrant  of  the  unfortunate  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
This  ill-fated  nobleman  had  previously 
espoused  the  people's  cause  with  great 
earnestness,  but  he  deserted  the  party  he 
had  fondly  loved,  and  joined  the  imbecile 
king  in  his  tyi'annical  government  of 
Ireland,  &c.  Being  impeached  by  the 
Commons  for  high  treason,  Charles 
solemnly  asserted  "  that  riot  one  hair  of 
Strafford's  head  should  suffer."  On  the 
news  of  tlie  signing  of  the  warrant  by 
Charles  being  com)nunicated  to  liim,  he 
exclaimed,  with  uphfted  hands  and  eyes, 
"  Put  not  your  trust  in  men,  neither  in 
PRINCES,  for  m  them  there  is  no  salva- 
tion." There  never  was  a  time  m  which 
the  truthfulness  of  these  words  was  more 
emphatically  reaUzcd  than  in  the  present 
instance ;  nor  is  there  an  example  on 
record  of  a  sovereign  exhibiting  a  greater 
want  of  firmness  and  courage  than  Charles 
evinced  on  this  momentous  occasion. 

Seeing  from  these,  and  numerous  other 
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acts,  tliat  the  least  confidence  could  not 
be  reposed  in  the  king,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  try  all  unlawful  means 
which  covxld  be  devised  to  oppress  the 
people,  the  Commons  and  Lords  passed 
the  famous  "  Declaration  of  Rights," 
wliich  was  a  renewal  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  intended  to  curb  the  Monarch's 
despotic  power.  The  bill  prescribed, 
amongst  other  things — 1.  That  no  free- 
man ought  to  be  restrained  or  imprisoned 
unless  some  lawful  cause  of  such  restraint 
or  imprisonment  be  expressed.  2.  That 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ought  to  be 
granted  to  every  man  imprisoned  or  re- 
strained, though  it  be  at  the  command  of 
the  king  or  privy  council,  if  he  pray  for 
the  same.  3.  That  when  the  return  ex- 
presses no  lawful  cause  of  commitment 
or  restraint,  the  party  ought  to  be  de- 
livered or  bailed.  4.  That  it  is  the  an- 
cient and  undoubted  right  of  every 
Englishman  that  he  hath  a  full  and  abso- 
lute property  in  his  goods  and  estate, 
and  that  no  tax,  loan,  or  benevolence 
ought  to  be  levied  by  the  king,  or  his 
ministers,  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment.* Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  thus 
spoke  on  the  bill.  He  had  not  aposta- 
tized at  the  time  referred  to: — "We vin- 
dicate what !  a  new  thing  ?  No,  but  our 
ancient,  legal  hberties,  by  enforcing  the 
laws  made  by  our  ancestors  by  setting 
such  a  seal  on  them  that  no  Ubertine 
spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  disregard 
them."  The  earl  little  thought  that,  in 
a  few  months,  he  should  be  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  sentiments  he  then  uttered, 
as  he  was  hearty  in  supporting  them  at 
the  time.  His  subsequent  conduct  and 
political  career  afford  a  melancholy  com- 
ment on  the  above-mentioned  enuncia- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  prove  him  to 
have  been  unworthy  of  that  cause  which 
he  had  formerly  supported  and  graced  by 
his  eloquent  and  forcible  orations.  He 
proved  himself  to  be  as  great  a  despot  as 
his  royal  master ;  and  the  exclamations 
that  he  made,  on  hearing  of  the  signing 


*  Commons' Journal.  To  shew  the  validity  as 
well  as  the  Justice  of  these  demands,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  they  now  remain  the  same  as  when 
passed,  with  one  exception — viz.,  the  2nd.  This 
is  lelt  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  is  seldom 
refused. 


of  his  death  warrant,  are  as  appheable  to 
his  own  case  as  to  that  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch ;  and  no  extenuation  of  the 
punishment  he  suffered  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  enormities  which  he  perpe- 
trated during  his  administration. 

The  declaration  thus  passed  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  He  came  to  the 
House,  and  instead  of  announcing  his 
assent  in  the  usual  way — viz.,  "  Loit 
droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire,"*  he  said, 
"  The  king  wUleth  that  right  be  done 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in 
due  execution  that  his  subjects  may  not 
have  any  cause  to  complain  of  wrong  or 
oppression  contrary  to  their  jtist  rights 
and  privileges,  wherein  he  holds  himself 
bound  in  conscience  as  well  as  obliged  in 
his  own  prerogative."  The  difference 
between  tlie  two  replies  is  marvellously 
evident,  and  is  at  once  detected.  "  Ac- 
cording to  their  just  rights  and  privileges" 
saith  the  king.  But  what  were  their 
"just  rights  and  privileges"  was  a  matter 
of  mere  construction.  The  Commons 
were  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  evasive 
and  crafty  answers,  but  immediately  sum- 
moned the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  accused 
liim  of  being  the  author  of  this  and  other 
evils,  and  impeached  him  of  high  treason. 
Here  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances, 
evinced  by  the  Commons,  of  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  good  sense.  They  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil  by  im- 
peaching the  prime  minister,  not  the 
king.  And  yet  there  are  historians,  and 
would-be  philosophers,  who  cavil  at  the 
"injustice  with  which  Charles  was  treated, 
and  the  unconstitutional  legislation  of 
his  parhament.*'  Had  the  parliament 
merited  such  contempt  and  contumely  as 
these  have  endeavoured  to  cast  upon 
them,  they  woidd  have  accused  the  king 
of  the  crime  which  was  imputed  to  his 
minister.  But  tlie  king  interfered  with 
the  impeachment  by  giving  legal  assent  to 
the  "  declaration." 

The  bill  passed,  twelve  subsidies  were 
granted,  amounting,  according  to  various 
accotmts,  fi-om  £150,000  to  £500,000. 
The  Commons  afterwards  voted  that 
"  whosoever  should  henceforth  levy  ton- 

*  "  Let  right  be  done  as  desired."  ' 
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uage,  poundage,  or  ship  money,  without 
consent   of   Parliament,   would    be   ad- 
judged guilty  of  high  treason."     Kews 
was  immediately  received  by  the  House 
that  Charles  was  coming  to  seize  five  of 
the  most  popular  members.     In  the  in- 
terim he  had  set  his  seal  on  their  goods, 
papers,  and  documents.     The  Commons 
thereupon    ordered    the    seals    "  to    be 
broken,"  and  the  person  who  had  affixed 
them  to  be  brought  before  tliem.    Charles 
went  down  to  the  House,  escorted  by  300 
soldiers,   took  the  speaker's  chaii-,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  tell  him  where 
the  five  members  were  (who  had  recently 
left  by  command  of  the  House,  in  oi'der  to 
avoid  bloodshed).     The  speaker,  on  his 
knees,    declared   that   "he   had    neither 
eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  but  as  the 
House  du-ected."     Looking  at  the  places 
usually  occupied  by  the  absent  members, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Since  I  see  the  birds  are 
flown,  I  expect  you  wiU  send  them  to  me, 
otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to 
find  them."     Cries  of  "privilege,  privi- 
lege," resounded  as  he  left  the  hall.     A 
gross  breach  of  privilege  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  the  Magna  Charta,  two  months 
before   assented   to,    had    been   unwar- 
rantedly  set  at  defiance.     The  five  mem- 
bers were   brought   to  Westminster   ui 
triumph,   escorted    by   the   people,   the 
militia,  and  even  the  Thames  watei-men. 
On  Charles  hearing  tliis,   he  exclaimed, 
"  What !  do  these  water-rats,  too,  forsake 
me  ?  "     Yes,  all  had  forsaken  him,  find- 
ing that  no  dejsendence  could  be  safely 
reposed   in   him.      This    was    the    com- 
mencement of  the  revolution — this  last 
act  was  the  harbinger  of  civU  war.     Tlie 
ruin  of  the  throne  was  inevitable  ;  liberty 
was  endangered,  as  well  as  life  and  fortune, 
if  Charles  was  left  to  ride  rampant  and 
roughshod  over  a    depressed   miserable 
people  ; — a  people,  too,  who  would  be 
the  first  to  protect  the  monarch  from  in- 
sult  if  he   were   unjustly  assailed  ;  — a 
nation  which,  had  the  position  of  king 
and   people  been  reversed,  would   have 
fallen  down  at  the  feet  of  their  king  and 
entreated    for    mercy    and    forgiveness. 
Charles  acted  illegally  by  liis  rapid  and 
violent  dissolutions  of  parhament,  and  by 
J^igning  witliout    otie   for  eleven  years. 
tlis  perfidy  and   depravity  are  fm-ther 


exposed  by  the  two  remarkable  docu- 
ments, which  were  found  among  Ids 
private  papers,  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  afterwards  published.  It 
appears  from  these  (liis  private  letters) 
that  at  the  treaty  of  Oxford  he  had 
secretly  registered,  in  the  council  book 
his  protest  that,  in  calling  the  Lords  and 
Commons  together  at  Westminster  a 
parliament,  he  did  not  acknowledge  them 
as  such,  but  that  he  looked  upon  them  as 
"  banded  traitors,"  to  whom  he  owed 
neither  forgiveness  nor  good  faith  ;  that 
he  termed  his  own  followers  of  both 
Houses  assembled  at  Oxford,  a  "  base," 
"mutinous,"  "mongrel  parliament ! "  that 
he  designed  bringing  into  England  an 
ai'my  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland, 
and  a  foreign  army  under  tlie  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  a  popish  prince,  contrary  to  his 
express  and  solemn  word. 

The  last  document  I  shall  quote  is  the 
one  that  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Glamor- 
gan (Charles  the  First's  seci-et  agent)  to 
Charles    II.      He   says,   "  One   army  of 
10,000   men  was   to  have  come  out  of 
Ireland  through  North  AVales ;  another 
of  a  like  number,  at  least  under  my  com- 
mander-in-chief, have  expected  my  return 
in  South  Wales,  which  Sir  Henry  Gage 
was  to  liave  commanded  as  lieutenant- 
general,  and  a  third  shovdd  have  consisted 
of  a  matter  of  6,000  men,  2,000  of  which 
were  to  have  been  Liegois,  commanded 
by  Sir   Francis   Edmonds,    2,000   Lor- 
rainers,  to  have  been  commanded  by  Col. 
Browne,  and  2,000  of  such  French,  Eng- 
hsh,  Scots,  and  Irish,  as  could  be  drawn 
out  of  Flanders  and  Holland."     *     *     * 
The  maintenance  of  tliis  army  of  foreigners 
was  to  have  come  from  tlie  pope,  and 
such  Catholic  princes  as  he  should  have 
drawn  into  it,  having  engaged  to  afibrd 
and  procure  £30,000  per  month,  out  of 
which  the  foi'eign   army  was  first  to  be 
provided  for,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
divided  among  the  other  armies.  "And  for 
this  pui'pose  had  I  power  to  treat  with  the 
l^ope  and  other  Catholic  princes,  with  par- 
ticular advantages  promised  to  Catholics 
for  the  quiet  cnjoymg  tlieir  religion  with- 
out the  penalties  which  the  statutes  in 
force  had  power  to  inflict  vipon  them. 
And  my   instructions  for  this  purpose, 
and  my  powers  to  treat  and  conclude 
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thereupon,  were  signed  by  the  king  under 
his  pocket  signet,  with  bhinks  for  me  to 
put  in  the  name  of  the  pope  or  princes, 
to  the  end  that  the  king  might  have  a 
starting  hole  to  deny  tlie  having  given 
me  such  a  commission ;  if  excepted 
against  by  his  own  subjects  ;  leaving  me, 
as  it  were,  at  stake ;  who,  for  his  ma- 
jesty's sake,  was  willing  to  undergo  it, 
hasting  to  liis  word  alone." 

From  the  numerous  proofs  which  I 
have  adduced  of  the  depravity  of  Charles' 
heart,  and  his  utter  abandonment  of 
governing  by  law  established,  I  will  leave 
it  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader 
to  say  whether  Charles  was,  or  was  not, 
guUty  of  treason  of  the  highest  and  most 
flagrant  character,  and,  therefore,  worthy 
of  death.  The  last  quoted  extract  evinces 
the  desperate  and  infamous  measures  to 
which  he  vigilantly  and  unscrupulously 
applied  himself  in  order  to  achieve  his 
fiendish  purposes,  as  it  discloses  the  per- 
fidious, corrupt,  and  depraved  state  of 
his  heart.  After  laying  a  well-organized 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  people's 
constitutional  liberties,  he  resoi'ted  to  the 
basest  and  most  subtle  means  to  fasten 
the  guilt  wliich  he  had  incurred  upon  a 
second  party,  in  order  that  he  might 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  Had 
not  the  Parliament  succeeded  in  reducing 
its  enemies,  and  taking  the  life  of  Charles, 
the  latter  would  in  all  probability  have 


succeeded  in  his  deeply  conceived  plans, 
and  caused  still  further  bloodshed.  After 
these  transactions,  will  any  rational  per- 
son, acquainted  with  the  facts,  contend 
that  Charles  did  not  merit  the  death  he 
met  ?  If  there  be  such  persons,  what 
are  the  facts  on  which  they  build  their 
case  ?  Are  the  foregoing  true,  or  are 
they  false  ?  If  true,  there  is  at  once  an  end 
to  the  controversy,  for  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  acts  amounted  to  high  treason ; 
— if  false,  let  them  prove  them  to  be  so. 
Happy  shall  I  be  for  one  should  they 
succeed.  To  me  the  attempt  appears 
futile  and  hopeless.  Should  my  oppo- 
nents succeed  in  proving  the  falsehood  of 
the  extracts  quoted,  and  also  that  Charles 
was  a  good,  and  wise,  and  benevolent 
prince,  as  Goldsmith  I'eports  him  to  have 
been,  there  is  no  apology  which  I  would 
not  make  as  an  atonement  for  the  stric- 
tures contained  in  this  article ;  nay, 
more,  it  will  be  consolatory  to  my  feel- 
ings to  know  that  when  our  continental 
neighbours  take  up  the  future  History  of 
England  to  examine  those  traits  of  states- 
menship  which  have  distinguished  her 
kings  and  protectors,  they  will  find  the 
personal  qualities  and  policy  of  Charles  I. 
portrayed  in  characters  of  more  pleasing 
and  commendatory  terms  than  those  in 
which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  represent 
them. 

Cheethamy  Manchester.       J.  G.  E. 


NEGATIVE     ARTICLE. — I. 


I]sr  taking  the  negative  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  am  aware  that  I  occupy  an 
unfavourable,  because  an  unpopular,  posi- 
tion, but  I  believe  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity ;  and  such  a  one  as  my  theoretic 
opponents  would  themselves  actually 
take,  did  similar  events  occur  in  oui* 
own  day. 

Before  we  can  be  prepared  to  pro- 
nomice  an  intelligent  verdict,  we  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  mark  the 
bearing  and  conduct  of  the  Parhament 
towards  the  King  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign,  as  well  as  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  King  himself. 

When  Charles  ascended  the  throne, 
he  manifested  great  impatience  to  sum- 


mon the  Parliament  together,  and  his 
ardour  little  liked  the  necessary  delay. 
When  the  members  met,  he  addressed 
them  in  a  speech  marked  by  simplicity 
and  cordiality.  He  hghtly  mentioned 
the  occasion  he  had  for  a  supply  of 
funds,  but  left  the  matter  to  their  gene- 
rosity'. It  soon  appeared  that  his  con- 
fidence was  misplaced,  for  they  only 
granted  him  a  sum  of  money  so  small, 
that  many  regarded  it  as  only  a  cruel 
mockery,  rather  than  as  a  serious  design 
of  supporting  him.  The  fact  is,  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.,  the  Commons 
had  determined  to  reduce  the  power  of 
the  King,  and  they  commenced  by  keep- 
ing him  short  of  cash!  No  wonder 
that  an  act  hke  this  poisoned,  at  the 
foiuitain  head,  Charles's  generous   flow 
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of  feeling  towards  his  Parliament  and 
people ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  this  act  led  him  at 
length  to  attempt,  liovvever  unwisely,  to 
govern  without  a  Parliament.  When 
that  attempt  failed,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  call  a  new  Parliament,  so  far 
from  lending  him  aid,  it  constituted 
itself  his  judge,  and  raised  armies  to 
battle  against  him.  It  woidd  be  vain  to 
attempt  here  to  record  the  various  en- 
counters between  the  King  and  his  Par- 
hament,  much  less  to  trace  minutely  the 
whole  course  of  the  civil  war ;  enough 
for  us  to  say  that,  after  a  continuation 
of  some  years,  it  terminated  favourably 
to  the  Parliament ;  that  Charles  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotcla,  and 
was  by  them  delivered  up  to  his  enemies 
— the  ParUamentai'y  leaders.  But  their 
reign  was  of  short  duration ;  for  no 
sooner  had  they  subdued  their  sovereign, 
than  their  own  servants  rose  against 
them.  The  army,  becoming  dissatisfied, 
took  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
Eing,  marched  against  the  Parliament, 
and  subdued  it — excluding  some  of  its 
members,  and  making  others  tools  to 
perform  their  purposes.  The  King  now 
offered  to  resign  his  power  into  their 
hands  for  his  lifetime,  provided  it  should 
revert  to  the  crown  at  his  decease.  This 
offer  was  rejected,  and  four  propositions 
were  made  to  the  King,  to  wiiich  he  felt 
bound  not  to  accede.  A  remonstrance 
was  then  drawn  up  by  the  leaders  of  the 
army,  requiring  the  punishment  of  the 
King  for  the  blood  spilt  during  the  civil 
wars ! 

To  this  course  the  Commons  at  first 
refused  to  be  accessories,  and  passed  a 
vote  tending  to  accommodation  with  the 
Kuig.  The  soldiers  excluded  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  by  force,  and 
influenced  the  others  entirely.  "  The 
Lords  vmanimously  rejected  the  propo- 
sition that  the  King  should  be  brought 
to  trial.  Their  house  was  instantly 
closed.  No  court,  known  to  the  law, 
would  take  on  itself  the  office  of  judg- 
ing the  fountain  of  justice.  A  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  was  created.  That 
tribunal  pronounced  Charles  a  tyrant,  a 
traitor,  a  mui'derer,  and  a  public  enemy  ; 
and  his  head   was    severed    from    his 


shoulders  before  thousands  of  spectators, 
in  front  of  the  banqueting  hall  of  his 
own  palace."* 

Such,  then,  was  the  execution,  the 
justice  of  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  consider,  and  concerning  which  our 
opinion  will  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

I.- — We  maintain  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  King  acted  rightly  in 
refusing  to  plead  before  his  judges,  for 
the  constitution  of  England  did  not 
recognize  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged,  nor  any  court  by  which  he 
could  be  tried.  Where  were  his  "  peers" 
to  form  his  tribunal,  or  why  was  a  privi- 
lege, conceded  to  the  meanest  subject,  to 
be  denied  to  the  King  ?  If  his  enemies 
deemed  the  law  in  this  respect  defective, 
why  did  they  not  seek  its  emendation  ? 
But  instead  of  doing  that,  they  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  law,  placed  themselves 
above  it,  and  were  thus  guilty  of  no 
mean  crime  themselves  in  attempting  to 
punish  what  they  considered  a  crime  m 
another. 

Here  it  may  be  said — "  True,  the  laws 
did  not  provide  for  such  a  case,  but  the 
people,  who  are  the  source  of  all  power, 
declared  that  the  King  ought  to  die." 
This  we  deny,  and  contend, 

II. — That  the  execution  was  unsanc- 
tioned by  the  people.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  who  constituted  the 
House  of  Commons,  refused  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  ulterior  measures  against  the 
King,  but  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
irresponsible  men,  had  determmed  upon 
his  death,  and  in  one  night,  by  the 
celebrated  Fride's  Purge,  they  excluded 
160  members  of  Parhament  from  their 
places,  in  order  that  their  ovrn  partizans 
might  pass  certain  desired  resolutions, 
which  after  doing,  they  determined  that 
those  who  were  absent  and  would  not 
agree  to  their  resolutions,  should  no 
longer  be  considered  members  of  the 
House !  We  presume  that  even  our 
opponents  wiU  not  attempt  to  defend 
the  injustice,  nor  admire  the  craft,  of  a 
course  like  this.  But  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not 

*  Macaulaj's "  His.  England,"  vol. i., p.  Ii7-!J. 
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to  be  taken  as  the  real  representatives  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
true  expressions  of  these  feelings  must 
be  sought  among  the  people  themselves. 
Let  us  then  adopt  this  course  and  turn 
to  the  historic  page,  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  Hume  says,  "  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  grief,  indignation,  and 
astonishment,  which  took  place,  not  only 
among  the  spectators,  but  throughout  the 
tchole  nation,  as  soon  as  .the  report  of 
this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to 
them.  *  «  *  ^T^  iiien  united  in 
their  detestation  of  those  hypocritical 
parricides,  who,  by  sanctified  pretences. 
Lad  so  long  disguised  then*  treasons,  and, 
in  this  last  act  of  iniquity,  had  thrown 
an  indelible  stain  upon  the  nation."  But 
if  the  testimony  of  Hume  is  objected  to 
as  that  of  a  partial  witness,  we  wiU  cite 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  the  fa- 
voui'ite  historian  ofouroppouents'  school. 
He  says,  "  The  military  saints  resolved 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  old  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  nation,  the  King  should 
expiate  his  crimes  with  his  blood.  *  *  * 


His  memory  was,  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  majority  of  his  subjects,  associated 
with  those  free  institutions  which  he 
had,  during  many  years,  laboured  to 
destroy  :  for  those  free  institutions  had 
perished  with  him,  and,  amidst  the 
mournful  sUeuce  of  a  community  kept 
down  by  arms,  had  been  defended  by  his 
voice  alone." 

Here  we  leave  our  case,  although  we 
might  have  carried  it  a  step  further,  and 
shown  that  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  ; 
but  we  ab.stain  from  this,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  we  trenched  upon  forbidden 
ground.  Enough  has  been  advanced 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  the 
relutation  of  our  oj^ponents.  It  will  be 
perceived,  that  we  have  not  attempted 
to  justify  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  the 
King,  much  less  to  claim  for  him  the 
honours  of  "  Saintship"  or  "  Martyr' 
dom ;"  we  are  aware  of  his  faults,  and 
regret  them  ;  but  we  maintain  that  his 
punishment  was  greater  than  his  crimes, 
and  was  administered  in  an  unlawful 
and  unjustifiable  manner.        Justitia. 


is  UNIVEESAL  SUFFRAaE  JUST  OR  DESIRABLE  ? 

AFFIRMATIVE  ARTICLE. — III. 


The  disposition  evinced  by  the  writers 
of  the  various  articles  which  have  ap- 
peai-od  in  The  Controversialist,  both 
pro  and  con,  to  sustain  theh  several 
positions  by  argument  alone,  is,  to  my 
thinking,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  fea- 
tures in  the  conduct  of  that  journal. 
Eschewing  the  dangerous  weapons  of 
ridicule  and  abuse — dangerous,  as  they 
can  invariably  be  turned  against  who- 
ever makes  use  of  them — the  champions 
on  either  side  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  content  to  trust  their  cause  to  calm 
and  dispassionate  reasoning.  I  say  for 
the  most  part,  for  I  regret  to  notice  in 
the  September  Number  a  paper  which, 
if  my  memory  serve  me  not  treacher- 
ously, is  the  first  to  break  through  this 
very  wholesome  rule.     I  refer  to  W.  T.'s 


article  on  thd  Suffrage — an  article  which, 
void  of  anything  like  real  argument,  and 
containing  more  than  one  contradiction, 
attempts  to  make  up  fo."  these  radical 
defects  by  ridiculing  the  advocates  of 
Universal  Suffrage.  I  think,  could  W. 
T.  have  kuowm  what  sort  of  an  article 
woidd  have  preceded  his,  he  would  have 
penned  his  remarks  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent spirit.  Having  said  thus  much 
— and  I  could  not  well  say  less — in  con- 
demnation of  the  spirit  of  Wi  T.'s  article^ 
I  wlU  apply  myself  to  the  task  of  an- 
swering his  objections, — I  cannot  call 
them  arguments. 

"  Universal  Suffrage  promises  more 
than  it  can  perform."  I  say  flatly.  No  ! 
It  promises  to  every  man  of  legal  age, 
sound  mind,  and  untainted  with  crime,  a 
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voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  he  is 
compelled  to  obey.  And  that  it  can 
perform.  W.  T.  must  not  blame  Uni- 
versal Suifrage  because  be  has  heard  some 
of  its  advocates  claim  for  it  the  ability 
to  bring  about  all  the  good  he  mentions. 
It  is  only  another  added  to  the  many 
existing  proofs,  that  the  best  cause  may 
be  damaged  by  the  advocacy  of  indis- 
creet friends,  or,  perJiaqjs,  secret  foes.  I 
believe  many  of  those  good  results  would 
follow  its  adoption  ;  but  it  is  sheer  ab- 
surdity to  say  that  Universal  Suffrage 
promises  them.     It  can  do  no  such  thing. 

"  Physical  Impossibility y  To  say  that 
Universal  Suffrage  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility, upon  such  grounds  as  W.  T.  has 
adduced,  is  simply  ridiculous.  If  those 
who  advocate  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
of  enfrancliisement  obtain  the  right  of 
voting  for  every  man,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  such  regulations  as  shall 
render  the  means  of  exercising  that  right 
as  facile  as  is  consistent  with  safety, 
surely  it  is  not  then*  fault  if  obstacles 
intei'vene  to  prevent  some  men  from 
using  this  privilege.  And  here  I  would 
remark,  that  I  consider  the  term  used, 
Universal,  an  unfortmiate  one.  It  has 
evidently  led  to  the  above  objection,  as 
well  as  to  one  in  another  part  of  W.  T.'s 
article.  But,  then,  is  it  just  on  the  part 
of  W.  T.  to  found  objections  upon  this 
word  because  it  does  not  express  literally 
the  meaning  of  those  who  use  it  ?  The 
mere  substitution  of  the  word  manhood 
would  effectually  remedy  this  difficulty. 

"  Universal  Suffrage  tvould  he  a  curse 
instead  of  a  Messing."  After  taking  more 
trouble  than  necessary  to  show  what 
every  one  admits — i.  e.,  that  madmen 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of — W.  T.  asks, 
"  But  what  has  all  tliis  to  do  with  Uni- 
versal Suffrage?"  Ay!  what  indeed? 
W  e  repeat  the  query,  and  echo  answers, 
"What?"  Because  it  is  necessary  to 
restraui  a  man  who  is  not  accountable 
for  his  actions,  however  foolish  or  dan- 
gerous they  may  be,  ergo,  it  is  proper  to 
deprive  a  responsible  man  of  the  right  to 
vote ;  and  that,  too,  because  he  is  what 
W.  T.  is  pleased  to  call  "  ignorant." 
"  Most  lame  and  unpotent  conclusion  !" 
I  conceive  that  there  is  much  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  connection  which  exists 


between  the  use  of  the  franchise  and 
ignorance.  There  are  many  men  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  are 
yet  as  well  able  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wi'ong — which  I  hold  to  be  the 
chief  tiling  required  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Suffrage — as  many  who  have  received  a 
college  education.  If  the  fi-anchise  is  to 
be  withheld  from  the  masses  until  they 
are  educated,  what  is  to  be  the  amount 
of  edvication  necessary  to  entitle  them  to 
it?  Will  the  mere  ability  to  read  and 
write  suffice  ?  Or  must  they  add  to  this 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography  ?  Or,  going  still  farther,  is 
it  requu-ed  that  they  should  have  mathe- 
matics at  their  fingers'  ends,  be  able  to 
solve  a  problem  in  Euclid,  and  have  a 
smattering  of  the  dead  languages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  living  ?  In  shoi-t.  What 
is  education  ?  And  what  amount  of  edu- 
cation is  necessary  to  render  a  man  fit  to 
use  the  Suffrage  ?  And  who  is  to  be  the 
judge  as  to  wliether  a  man  possesses  the 
requisite  amount  of  the  quahfying  agent  ? 
When  these  questions  are  satisfactorily 
answered  it  will  be  time  enough  to  dis- 
CU.SS  the  proposition, — Whether  the  want 
of  education  ought  to  deprive  a  man  of 
the  Suffrage  ? 

At  this  point  of  his  article,  W.  T.  de- 
serts the  hitherto  orderly  arrangement  of 
his  objections,  which  I  have  followed, 
and  proceeds  to  denote  several  classes  of 
men  who  ought  not  to  joossess  the  fran- 
chise, amongst  whom  he  mentions  "  those 
who  think  by  proxy" — (Let  none  but 
original  thinkers  be  entrusted  with  the 
franchise,  and  how  many  electors  would 
there  be  in  the  United  Xingdom  ?  Per- 
haps W. T.  can  tell) — and  "drunkards." 
"  The  man  who  ruins  his  family  to  gra- 
tify a  depraved  appetite,  cannot  morally 
claim  a  right  to  take  jDart  in  framing  the 
laws  which  are  to  regulate  a  great  empire." 
Now,  I  detest  the  drunkard  as  much  as 
W.  T.  can ;  but  this  does  not  blind  my 
eyes  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  drunken- 
ness is  to  be  held  as  a  disqualification  for 
the  franchise,  then  I  contend  that  it 
equally  disqualifies  a  man  for  the  proper 
management  of  his  personal  or  family 
affairs,  or  the  numerous  duties  which 
devolve  upon  him  as  a  member  of  society. 
But  is  W.  T.  prepared  to  push  liis  argu- 
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ment  to  this  extent  ?  Will  he  prevent 
the  drunkard  from  marrying  ?  or  Test 
the  disposition  of  his  property  in  the 
State  ?  I  trow  not.  Then  I  submit  that 
he  has  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  the 
franchise. 

W.  T.  then  asks,  "  What  right  can  a 
man  possess  to  send  another  to  legislate 
upon  a  given  set  of  questions,  the  bear- 
ing of  which  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of?  " 
Now  if  this  is  to  be  taken  as  the  ground 
of  qualification  for  the  francliise,  I  again 
inquire,  How  many  electors  would  the 
United  Kingdom  possess  ?  "  Prove  a 
man  unfit,  and  wlio  will  dare  to  say  he 
still  possesses  ariglit?"  But  you  have 
got  to  prove  the  man  unfit ;  and  what 
and  who  shall  do  this  ? 

The  inquiry,  "  Was  there  ever  wisdom 
so  transcendent  as  this  ?"  in  reference 
to  Universal  Sufi'rage  giving  a  vote  to 
those  "  who  live  solely  by  putting  their 
hands  into  other  people's  pockets,"  is  an 
objection  founded  merely,  as  I  have  be- 
fore noticed,  upon  the  word  universal. 
The  provisions  made  by  the  advocates  of 
Manhood  Sufi'rage  will  deprive  these 
classes  of  the  right  of  voting,  when 
shown  to  be  such ;  and  the  laws  of  this 
country  wisely  teach  us,  that  a  man  is 
innocent  until  the  contrary  be  proved. 

W.  T.'s  reference  to  "  wise  laws,"  and 
Universal  Sufi'rage  arrogating  to  "itself 
the  selection  of  none  but  the  honest,  en- 
lightened, and  free,  to  represent  this 
nation  in  Parliament,"  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion. The  real  friends  of  this  measure 
do  not  claim  so  mucli  for  it  ;  but  this 
they  do  believe,  that  under  such  a  system 
we  should  get  better  representatives  than 
we  do  by  the  present  money  qualification, 
which  encourages  the  admission  into  the 
British  Legislature  of  men  than  whom 
the  working  classes  could  find  scores 
more  suitable  for  the  oflice.  On  this 
point  we  say,  with  W.  T.,  "  We  do  not 
intend  to  mention  names  ;  we  only  hint : 
look  and  see." 

The  argument  against  Universal  Sufi'- 
rage, which  W.  T.  draws  from  France, 
if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much  for 
him.  It  shows  that  the  people  of  France, 
using  the  power  which  the  Revolution  of 
'48  placed  in  then*  hands,  have  returned 
a  House  of  Representatives  which  has 


deprived  a  portion  of  them  of  that  power, 
which  is  auything  but  destructive,  and 
is  now  plotting  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  country.  Is  this  a  proof  that 
"  Universal  Sufi'rage  will  place  the 
honesty,  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and 
the  property  of  this  realm  at  the  mercy 
of  the  anarchist,  the  licentious,  and  the 
ignorant  ?"     Surely  not ! 

I  much  regret  that  W.  T.  has  so  poor 
an  opinion  of  his  countrymen  as  to 
"  afiirm  that,  in  England,  the  classes  we 
have  last  named  form  a  considerable  ma- 
jority." I  do  not  believe  anything  of 
the  kind.  My  convictions  are  strong, 
that  honesty,  virtue,  goodness,  and  de- 
testation of  anarchy,  are  only  some  of 
the  many  good  qualities  possessed  by  a 
large  majority  of  my  fellow-countrymen ; 
and,  believing  this,  I  should  not  be 
afraid  to  invest  them  with  the  sufi'rage 
to-morrow. 

As  to  Universal  Sufi'rage  being  an 
Englishman's  birthright,  W.  T.  objects, 
— "  There  are  many  things  which,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  are  every  English- 
man's birthriglit."  "A  man's  conduct 
often  deprives  him  of  many  things  he 
would  otherwise  enjoy  ;  so  it  must  ever 
be  with  regard  to  the  sufi'rage."  Exactly. 
But  W.  T.  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that 
the  masses  have  not  forfeited  their  right 
to  the  sufi'rage — their  birthright — by 
any  action  of  their  own.  It  has  been 
withheld  from  them  by  might.  Esau 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ; 
and  he  paid  the  penalty.  But,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  do  not  taunt  the  unen- 
franchised with  bartering  that  which 
they  never  possessed.  Give  them  their 
rights,  and  tlien,  if  you  will,  deprive 
tiiem  of  them  as  a  punishment  for  the 
commission  of  crime. 

I  fully  coincide  with  W.  T.  that  "  some 
test  must  be  administered  to  prevent 
those  who  are  unfit  from  becoming  the 
possessors  of  so  momentous  a  privilege ; " 
and  I  have,  in  a  former  part  of  tliis  re- 
ply, hinted  at  what  I  think  this  should  be. 

I  have  thus  replied  to  W.  T.'s  objec- 
tions to  Universal  Sufi'rage.  Considera- 
tions of  space  have  caused  me  to  do  so 
very  cursorily  in  many  instances.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  so  much  a  matter 
of  regret,  as  I  conceive  no  one  who  reads 
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his  ai'ticle  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  its 
many  weak  points,  to  which  their  own 
common  sense  will  easily  suggest  an 
answer.  In  conclusion,  I  wiU,  as  sum- 
marily as  possible,  give  my  reasons  for 
beUeving  that  every  man,  under  proper 
regulations,  is  entitled  to  the  suffrage. 

I  hold,  that  as  every  man  is,  necessa- 
rily, a  member  of  society — seeing  that 
society  will  not  permit  him  to  return  to 
a  state  of  nature  ;  that  he  is  compelled 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  government  and  sup- 
port of  society  ;  that  he  must  obey  the 
laws  of  society,  or  be  punished  for  his 
disobedience  ;  that,  at  its  birth,  the  child 
of  the  meanest  peasant  is  as  good  as  the 
offspring  of  the  proudest  monarch  ;  that 
they  are  both  alike  subject  to  the  com- 
mon laws  of  nature,  and  must  both  yield 
themselves  helpless  victims  to  the  power 


of  that  universal  conqueror,  Death — I 
hold  that,  for  these  considerations,  eveiy 
man  is  entitled  to  an  equal  voice  in  the 
framing  of  the  laws  for  the  government 
of  that  portion  of  society  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  been  pleased  to  place  liim. 
It  is  rank  intolerance  on  the  part  of  any 
class  of  men  to  assume  to  themselves  the 
right  to  deprive  him  of  this  privilege. 

Beheviug,  then,  most  fh'mly  in  the 
justice  of  the  case,  I  consider  it  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  its  desirability — although 
it  might  be  demonstrated  by  such  a 
mass  of  argument  as  I  think  could  not 
be  gainsayed — it  being  my  opinion,  that 
when  we  have  once  arrived  at  the  right 
upon  any  matter,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  expediency.  "  Fiatjustitia,  mat 
caelum!" 

S.  H.  W. 


NEGATITE    ARTICLE. — III. 


The  arguments  which  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  supporters  of 
Universal  Suiirage  may  be  reduced  to 
three,  aU  others  being  but  modifications 
of  them.  These  we  propose  to  mention 
and  remark  upon.  First :— It  is  main- 
tained that  it  is  the  indefeasible  right  of 
every  person  yielding  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  contributing  to  the  support  of 
government,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  mak- 
ing of  those  laws  and  the  disposal  of 
those  contributions. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this,  we  cannot 
Bee,  if  there  be  an  indefeasible  right  in 
the  governed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  go- 
vernment, on  what  principle  of  justice 
we  can  exclude  females,  infants,  and 
felons  from  a  shai'e  in  the  formation  of 
those  laws  which  bind  them  equally  with 
others.  All  that  can  be  said  by  the 
friends  of  Universal  Suffrage,  for  the 
exclusion  of  these  classes,  is  either  that 
they  are  incapable  properly  of  exercising 
the  right  of  voting,  or  that,  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  present  laws,  they  have  for- 
feited all  claim  to  assist  in  making  others. 
The  first  reason,  which  can  be  the  only 
one  used  to  justify  the  denial  of  the  Suff- 
rage to  females  and  minors,  at  once  pre- 
vents us  ii"om  considering  it  as  an  inde- 
feasible right,  for  it  then  becomes  merely 
necessary  to  prove  the  incapacity  of  any 
other  class  of  persons,  to  find  a  sufficient 


reason  for  debarring  them  fi-om  electoral 
privileges.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Why 
the  possession  of  property  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  test  of  an  individual's  cha- 
racter ?  and  why,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
test  at  all,  it  shoidd  not  be  founded  on 
superior  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions ?  To  this  we  would  answer,  that 
the  possession  of  property,  though  a  very 
imperfect  test,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  we 
can  have.  If  man's  judgment  were  un- 
erring, if  it  were  never  liable  to  be  clouded 
by  prejudice,  corrupted  by  interest,  or 
swayed  by  passion,  we  might  be  able  to 
judge  fairly  of  the  existence  of  such 
quahiications  by  their  own  evidence, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  fixed, 
and  consequently  often  imperfect  rule. 
But  constituted  as  we  ai-e,  it  is  obvious 
that  to  leave  the  competency  of  any  in- 
dividual to  be  decided  by  others,  upon 
vague  and  general  grounds,  would  be  in 
eflect  to  erect  a  tribunal  with  supreme 
authority. 

That  the  supporters  of  Universal  Suff- 
rage, in  some  instances,  place  an  arbi- 
trary hmit  to  its  extension,  is  an  admis- 
sion of  the  necessity  of  some  undeviating 
standard,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  women  are  far  more  fit  to  exercise 
the  fi-anchise  than  their  husbands.  Now, 
if  there  is  to  be  an  arbitrary  rule  at  all, 
we  do  not  see  why  property  should  not  be 
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its  basis,  not  only  because  its  possessor 
has  a  larger  stake  iu  the  prosperity  of 
his  country,  but  because  we  may  infer 
that  he  has  time  to  give  attention  to 
public  matters,  education  tojudge  of  them 
wisely,  with  an  exemption  fi-om  those 
undue  influences  to  which  the  people  are 
exposed. 

It  is  said  that  laws  made  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  would  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  majority.  This  we  think  is  ques- 
tionable for  several  reasons,  and  first, 
their  ignorance.  Let  it  be  remembei-ed 
that  it  has  been  shown,  by  official  docu- 
ments, that,  in  this  present  year,  there 
is  in  these  islands  one-thhd  of  the  popu- 
lation unable  to  read  or  to  write  their 
own  names,  and  we  cannot  but  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  entrusting  to  the  wild 
and  reckless  passions  of  such  men  the 
responsible  task  of  directing,  in  all  its 
vast  and  varied  ramifications,  the  go- 
vernment of  an  empire,  and  of  acting  as 
the  conservators  of  its  riches.  What  easy 
and  pliant  tools  would  such  a  populace 
be  m  the  hands  of  crafty  and  designing 
men !  How  easy  for  a  Danton  or  a 
Kobespierre  to  persuade  them  that  "  all 
property  is  robbery,"  and  that  every  one 
richer  than  themselves  is  an  oppressor 
and  a  tyrant !  But  even  if  the  masses 
were  better  educated,  they  do  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  leisure  to  attend  to  politics, 
and  they  would  be,  consequently,  unfit 
to  pronounce  an  enlightened  judgment 
upon  them.  Occupied  continually  in  a 
hard  and  toilsome  struggle  for  existence, 
wearied  with  labour,  and  anxious  respect- 
ing the  supply  of  their  daily  bread,  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  working  man 
should  be  able  to  give  serious  thoughts 
to  aJfau's  which  concern  him  but  indi- 
rectly, and  to  the  alteration  of  which  his 
influence  can  contribute  but  little  ?  We 
aU  know  how  prone  we  are  to  procrasti- 
nation, how  ready  to  say,  when  we  ought 
not,  "  Suflicient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  So  situated,  would  not  the 
working  man  be  rather  inchned  to  pro- 
mote in  legislation  the  convenience  of 
the  passing  hours,  than  to  pass  measures 
the  benefits  of  which  could  only  be 
appreciated  by  posterity  ?  This  is  not 
mere  fancy — it  is  borne  out  by  history. 


In  Athens,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
short-sighted  avarice  of  the  Democracy, 
incited  by  designing  demagogues,  that 
her  insular  colonies  were  lost,  and  time 
wasted  in  discussing  questions  of  petty 
economy,  which  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  opposing  Philip  of  Macedon. 
In  vain  was  it  that  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  urged  that  fickle  popu- 
lace, before  it  was  too  late,  to  succour 
the  Olynthians,  then  manfully  contend- 
ing against  Philip,  and  thus  to  place  a 
check  to  the  increase  of  that  power 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them- 
selves ;  they  listened  rather  to  the  paid 
adherents  of  the  Macedonian,  who  told 
them  that,  if  they  granted  the  asked-for 
aid,  they  would  have  to  go  without  tlieir 
customary  annual  games  !  How  ready, 
too,  were  the  Romans  to  hearken  to  the 
suggestions  of  those  so-called  patriots, 
who  promised  them  a  re-division  of 
lands,  an  abolition  of  debts,  an  equality 
of  honours  aud  offices,  and  the  reahsa- 
tion  of  the  other  dreams  with  which,  in 
every  age,  the  people  have  been  amused. 
We  might  multiply  facts  ad  infinitum, 
but  we  think  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that,  if  we  reason  from  analogy, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  measures  of  a 
government  founded  on  Universal  Suff- 
rage wiU  ever  be  short-sighted,  weak, 
vacillating,  and  capricious. 

We  will  now  consider  the  third  argu- 
ment, viz.  : — 

That  Universal  Suffrage  would  render 
the  framework  of  society  safer,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  basis  on  which  the  government 
rested,  since,  as  every  man  would  have  a 
voice  in  the  formation  of  the  laws,  no 
one  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
improper  legislation,  and  thus  the  risk 
of  civil  war  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
if  not  entirely  extinguished.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  if  the  value  of  any 
object,  and  the  facUity  of  acquiring  it,  be 
simultaneously  increased,  in  proportion 
will  the  scruples  of  mankind  decrease  as 
to  the  mode  of  obtaming  it.  We  all  re- 
member the  railway  mania.  Vast  for- 
tunes were  made  and  lost — gold  seemed 
to  be  had  for  the  picking  up.  But  how 
much  honesty  was  destroyed  :  how  many 
characters,  hitherto  respectable,  were 
blasted  j  how  many   breaches   of  trust 
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were  committed  by  persons  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptations  presented  to 
them !  What  relentless  avarice,  what 
blind  creckility,  what  wanton  extrava- 
gance, were  displayed  during  that  period 
of  mad  infatuation !  Increase  the  stake 
and  the  nvimber  of  competitors,  and  the 
demoralisation  will  be  increased  also.  In 
a  country  where  not  only  wealth,  but 
power,  applause,  honour,  the  exultation 
of  triumph,  tlie  gratification  of  revenge, 
are  the  rewards  of  successful  agitation, 
will  bloodshed  be  improbable  ?  When 
to  the  premiums  of  success  is  added  its 
facihty,  how  greatly  will  the  temptations 
to  civil  strife  be  augmented  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  a  people  discontented,  credu- 
lous, vain,  restless,  and  ignorant,  enraged 
against  each  other  by  mutual  opposition 
at  the  hustings,  and  therefore  tlie  more 
disposed  to  the  conflicts  of  the  field ;  on 
the  other,  the  hopes  of  ambition  and  the 
desires  of  cupidity,  the  example  of  Na- 
poleon to  cheer  tliem  on  the  path  of 
military  glory,  or  that  of  Augustus,  to 
unlimited  autocracy.  France  and  Rome 
are  indeed  placed  as  monuments  for  our 
admonition.  The  former,  after  having 
endured  for  ages  the  most  absolute  des- 


potism, at  once  passed  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  It  was  a  government  based  on 
Universal  Suffrage,  which  sent  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  innocent  persons  to 
the  scaftbld  for  no  other  reason  than 
their  possession  of  rank  and  wealth 
superior  to  the  generahty  of  electors. 
It  was  such  a  government  that  directed 
the  wholesale  butcheries  at  Lyons,  and 
the  massacres  of  September ;  and  had 
the  attempt  to  re-establish  it  in  1848  suc- 
ceeded, the  same  awful  tragedies  would 
probably  have  been  re-acted.  And  let 
us  remember  that  man,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  in  France,  is  essentially  the  same, 
possessing  the  same  passions  and  actuated 
by  the  same  motives. 

What  Englishmen  want  is  not  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  but  such  an  alteration  of 
the  existing  laws  as  shall  enable  every 
man  possessed  of  an  amount  of  income 
sufficient  to  render  him  unbiassed  and 
independent  of  all  undue  influences,  to 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  his 
country.  Make  the  fi-anchise  less  than 
this,  and  it  becomes  a  mockery  ;  extend 
it  farther,  and  you  hand  over  life  and  pro- 
perty to  the  mercy  of  the  fickle  crowd. 

S.  A.  J. 


IS  IT  DESIRABLE  THAT  THE  REVENUE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  SHOULD 
BE  RAISED   ON  A  SYSTEM  OF  INDIRECT  TAXATION  ? 

AEEIEMATIYE     AETICLE. — II. 


The  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  like  our 
own,  can  never  be  carried  on  without  great 
expense  ;  and  in  order  to  meet  that,  there 
must  be  taxation.  The  jiropcr  theory 
of  taxation  is  undoubtedly,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  tax  each  man  in  proportion 
to  liis  ability  to  pay,  and  to  the  interest 
which  he  has  in  the  country  to  be  pro- 
tected. To  do  more  than  approximate 
to  this,  will  always  be  impossible.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  Direct  or  Indi- 
rect Taxation  will  provide  the  most 
equitable  and  economical  system  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue.  In  writing  in  favour 
of  Indirect  Taxation,  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing  it  advisable  that  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  sliould  be  raised  in  that  manner. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  the  income  and  assessed 
taxes  are  concerned,  I  see  no  objection 


whatever  to  Direct  Taxation.  But  a 
great  proportion  of  the  i-evenue  is  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  such  articles  as 
intoxicating  liquors,  tobacco,  and  snufi'; 
the  use  of  which  contributes  greatly  to 
the  injury  and  demoralization  of  society  ; 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  advisable  to  give 
an  impetus  to  their  consumption  by 
abolishing  the  customs  and  excise  duties. 
It  seems  to  me  most  conducive  to  tlie 
general  weal,  to  place  such  restrictions 
on  them  as  may  limit  their  sale  without 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  where  the 
law  defeats  itself  by  the  ]iroduction  of 
smuggling.  If  Indirect  Taxation  were 
abolished,  the  duties  on  all  obnoxious 
articles  must  be  removed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  great  injury  would  be  inflicted 
on  society.     Sui-ely  no  philantlu-opic  in- 
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dividual  can  advocate  a  policy  which 
•would  give  to  the  labouring  classes  of 
this  country  greater  facilities  for  de- 
moralizing themselves ;  and,  in  fact, 
cheapening  tlieu*  own  ruin.  I  know  there 
are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  little 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  such  in- 
jurious articles  would  take  place  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  ;  they  talk  as  though 
people  drank  for  fashion's  sake,  rather 
than  from  appetite.  But  every-day  ex- 
perience will  disprove  this.  The  result 
of  siich  a  change  would  be  to  substitute 
the  use  of  spirits  for  beer  amongst  the 
great  bulk  of  our  popidation, — a  change 
certainly  not  very  desnable.  Were  there 
no  other  argument  in  favour  of  Indirect 
Taxation,  I,  for  one,  should  consider  this 
quite  sufficient.  But  I  think  it  may  be 
shown  that  many  of  the  advantages,  which 
the  advocates  of  Direct  Taxation  claim 
for  it,  win  vanish  on  a  close  scrutiny. 

It  is  a  common  argument  amongst 
them,  that  Taxation,  as  at  present  levied, 
presses  unjustly  on  the  labouring  classes. 
Now  I  think  it  may  be  shown,  withovit 
much  difficidty,  that  the  labouring  man 
is  not  heavily  taxed  unless  he  indulge  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  tobacco  or  in- 
toxicating Uquors.  In  that  case  I  grant 
working  men  pay  largely  towards  the 
revenue  of  the  country  ;  and  many  of 
them  will  often  spend  as  much  in  intoxi- 
cating compounds  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  as  they  would  otherwise  pay 
in  Taxes  dming  the  whole  year.  Food, 
clothing,  and  necessaries  of  hfe,  except- 
ing one  or  two  trifling  articles,  are  duty 
free ;  and  if  these  trifling  duties  are 
abolished,  you  exempt  a  man  entu'ely 
from  Taxation  so  long  as  he  abstains 
from  luxuries.  This  would  be  scarcely 
just ;  for  aU,  rich  and  poor,  must  con- 
tribute to  the  revenue  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  as  we  all  equally  share  the 
protection  and  advantage  which  our 
country  and  our  laws  afford.  The  labour- 
ing man,  though  he  possesses  no  landed 
property,  has  stUl  liis  labour  and  lais 
liberty,  which  are  his  capital,  and  for  the 
mamtenance  of  which  he  is  bound  to  pay 
a  share  of  the  Taxation  of  the  country. 

Another  favourite  argument  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  Direct  Taxation  is,  that  the 
present  is  a  more  oppressive  and  expen- 


sive method  of  collecting  the  Taxes  than 
a  system  of  Direct  Taxation  would  be. 
How  they  make  this  out,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  imagine.  At  present,  the 
duty  is  levied  in  the  port  or  warehouse, 
and  the  consumer,  who  actually  pays  the 
Tax,  is  spared  the  annoyance  of  the  tax 
gatherer's  visits,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  all  Taxes  were  levied  directly  on 
the  individual.  People  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  tax  gatherer  as  a  very 
great  nuisance,  and  the  advocates  of  Di- 
rect Taxation  clamour  loudly  against 
this  ;  but  were  their  system  adopted,  he 
would  become  a  much  more  regular 
visitor  at  our  doors  than  now.  We 
should  be  painfully  reminded  of  every 
penny  we  paid  ;  and  though  the  amount 
of  taxes  were  no  more  than  we  now  pay, 
the  manner  of  levying  them  would  be 
much  more  disagreeable. 

Then  consider  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  collecting  these  taxes  from  the  spend- 
thrift or  the  drimkard.  The  collector 
would  have  to  be  armed  with  fuU  power 
to  levy  immediate  distraints  upon  aU 
offenders,  which  would  create  great  dis- 
content, and,  in  the  end,  be  as  expensive 
as  our  present  system  of  excisemen  and 
custom-house  officers.  Besides  this,  we 
should  be  quite  as  far  from  an  equal  ad- 
justment of  the  burdens  of  state ;  for  if 
we  estabUshed  a  tax  of  so  much  a  head, 
the  man  with  los.  a  week  might  have  to 
pay  as  mucli  as  the  man  with  25*.  a  week; 
and  the  continual  fluctuations  of  wages 
would  present  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  amount 
of  taxable  articles  which  a  man  consumes 
is,  perhaps,  the  fau-est  index  of  his  ability 
to  pay  taxes,  excepting  always  the 
amount  sijent  in  intoxicating  compounds. 
It  is  true  that  those  who  consume  great 
quantities  of  these  last-named  articles 
pay  a  greater  share  than  others  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  while  they  are 
generally  least  able  to  afford  it.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  the  system  which  they 
thus  support  makes  the  greatest  demand 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  di'unkard,  when  his  intemperance  has 
thrown  him  upon  society,  often  receives 
back  the  amount  he  contributed  to  the 
revenue  in  more  prosperous  times. 

J.  N.  F. 
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NEGATIVE     ARTICLE. — II. 


It  must,  I  thint,  afford  sincere  satis- 
faction to  every  reader  of  The  British 
Controversialist,  to  observe  the  kindly 
feeling  manifested  by  most  of  the  com- 
batants who  have  entered  into  this 
literary  arena,  and  the  spirit  of  candour 
with  whicli  they  have  acknowledged  the 
force  of  opposing  arguments,  and  the 
strength  of  offensive  positions.  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  in  reading  L.  I.'s 
able  paper  in  the  October  Number,  where 
he  acknowledges  the  theoretic  consistency 
of  Direct  Taxation,  while  he  contended 
for  the  practical  superiority  of  Indirect 
Taxation.  He  is  evidently  open  to  con- 
viction ;  and  if  I  can  show  that  his  ob- 
jections to  a  well-matured  system  of 
Direct  Taxation  are  weak  or  futile,  I  may 
win  him,  and  many  of  my  readers,  over 
to  "my  way  of  thinking."  This  hope 
now  induces  me  to  take  up  "  the  thought- 
tracing  quill." 

The  first,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
weightiest  objection  which  L.  I.  brings 
forward  against  a  system  of  Direct  Tax- 
ation, is  the  practical  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  just  assessment  either  by  volun-  j 
tary  statement,  or  investigation  and 
proof:  he  forcibly  remarks,  "  If  it  is 
effected  by  the  former,  the  equality  of 
the  Tax  must  depend  vipon  the  honour 
of  parties  under  strong  temptation  to 
dishonesty ;  *  *  *  if  by  the  latter,  still 
the  dishonest  woidd  have  the  ad^•antage" 
through  some  sources  of  income  being 
capable  of  concealment.  While  this  ob- 
jection does  Uttle  honour  to  the  political 
morality  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  would  apply  to  a  nu- 
merous class,  for  there  are  many  who 
now  think  it  but  a  sUght  deviation  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  to  evade  the  claims 
of  Government.  But  it  may  be  inquu-ed 
how  this  state  of  feeling  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  and  we  reply,  plamly  by  that 
wanton  waste  of  public  money  in  which 
oiu-  rulers  have  indulged.  Were  a  stricter 
economy  pursued,  which  we  believe  Di- 
rect Taxation  would  render  necessarv, 
many  a  man  woidd  cheerfully  pay  his 
quota  towards  the  public  expenditm-e 
who   now   either  pays   reluctantly,   or, 


possibly,  not  at  all.  To  show  that  this 
opinion  is  not  Utopian,  I  may  mention  a 
few  instances  of  public  virtue  which  were 
cited  many  years  ago  by  that  able  politi- 
cal economist,  Jeremy  Bentham  : — "The 
canton  of  Underwald,  in  Switzerland,  is 
frequently  ravaged  by  storms  and  inun- 
dations, and  is  thereby  exposed  to  extra- 
ordinary expenses.  Upon  such  occasions 
the  people  assemble,  and  every  one  is 
said  to  declare,  with  the  greatest  frank- 
ness, what  he  is  worth,  in  order  to  be 
taxed  accordingly.  At  Zurich,  the  law 
orders  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  every 
one  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his 
revenue,  the  amount  of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  declare  upon  oath.  They 
have  no  suspicion,  it  is  said,  that  any  of 
their  fellow  citizens  will  deceive  them. 
At  Basle,  the  principal  revenue  of  the 
state  arises  from  a  small  custom  on  goods 
exported.  All  the  citizens  make  oath 
that  they  will  pay,  every  three  months, 
all  the  taxes  imposed  by  law.  All  mer- 
chants, and  even  inn-keepers,  are  trusted 
with  keeping,  themselves,  an  account  of 
the  goods  which  they  sell,  either  within 
or  without  the  territory.  At  the  end  of 
every  three  months  they  send  this  ac- 
count to  the  treasurer,  with  the  amount 
of  the  Tax  comjiuted  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
It  is  not  suspected  that  the  revenue  siif- 
fers  by  this  confidence."  Upon  this  the 
writer  referred  to  obseifes,  "  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  a  great  revolution  behoved 
to  take  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  before  the  happy  events,  at  which 
I  have  now  hinted,  could  take  place  in 
this  country.  But  this  revolution,  great 
as  it  may  appear,  would  certainly  take 
place  in  conseqrience  of  a  chanye  in  the 
system  of  Taxation.  A  system  of  mode- 
rate Taxation,  like  everything  else,  woidd 
foster  and  promote  itself.  Under  its 
mUd  regulations  and  laws,  the  unreason- 
ableness of  smuggling  would  appear. 
The  people  would  soon  have  less  preju- 
dice. They  would  venerate  the  revenue 
code  ;  and  this  would  enable  and  inspirit 
the  minister  to  go  on  in  reformation." 

The  next  objection  of  L.  I.  to  a  sys- 
tem of  Direct  Taxation  is,  that  "  mere 
income  is,  after  all,  a  most  unfair  crite- 
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rion  by  which  to  judge  of  a  person's 
ability  to  bear  Taxation."  This  asser- 
tion is  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  sources 
of  income  being  so  various ;  as  illus- 
trated by  the  instances  given.  But  our 
friend  appears  to  forget  that  even  now, 
persons  whose  incomes  exceed  £150  per 
annum  are  required  to  state  the  various 
sources  of  that  income  ;  and  that  one  of 
the  easiest  things  imaginable  would  be  to 
fix  upon  rates  of  Taxation  according  to 
a  just  and  recognized  scale. 

"With  respect  to  the  supposed  case  of 
a  professional  man  saving  half  his  in- 
come— £1,000 — and  the  inference  drawn 
that  it  would  be  unjust  for  him  to  be 
charged  upon  the  whole,  and  thus  his 
capital  be  taxed,  we  surely  need  only  re- 
mind our  friend  that  the  chai'ge  upon 
the  £500  would  be  made  upon  it  as 
income,  and  not  upon  it  as  capital.  If  a 
man  who  could  afford  to  lay  that  sum  by 
annually  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  will  L.  I. 
tell  us  who  ought  ? 

The  objection  foimded  on  the  case  of 
annuitants  is  similar  to  that  respecting 
the  various  sources  of  income,  and  may 
be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  same 
way. 

We  now  come  to  our  friend's  "strong- 
est objection" — viz.,  the  inquisitorial  in- 
vestigation into  men's  affairs,  which 
Direct  Taxation  would  render  necessary ; 
but  this  we  believe  woidd  be  more  ima- 
ginative than  real.  The  same  objection 
was  loudly  urged  against  the  enactment 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  income  tax,  and 
many  were  the  dire  effects  that  were  to 
flow  from  it.  At  present,  they  are  still 
to  come.  We  have  heard  of  no  honest, 
but  under-water-tradesmen  ruined  by  the 
exposure  of  their  ch-cumstances,  nor  of 
the  hopes  of  any  aspiring  famihes  being 
blighted  by  the  public  disclosure  of  their 
real  circumstances.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  no  ea:^posure,  nor  any  (^wclosure, 
beyond  the  "  commissioner's'"  sanctum, 
and  there  they  have  been  made  with  a 
definite  object  in  view.  If  such  have 
been  the  resists  of  the  experiment  as 
tried  upon  a  small  and  imperfect  scale. 


we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  its  repeti- 
tion or  extension. 

If  L.   I.'s  objections  remained  undi- 
minished in  their  force,  they  would  yet 
be    weak    compared    with  those   which 
have  been  brought  against  a  system  of 
Indirect  Taxation,   which   must    always 
bear  unequally  upon  the  poor.     An  Indi- 
rect Tax,  to  be  productive,  must  be  levied 
upon  some  article  of  general  consump- 
tion, or  some  necessary  of  life,  and,  there- 
fore, must  fall  upon  all  classes  alike,  apart 
from  the  amount  of  their  income,  which 
is  very  unequal  justice.     Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  items  : — For  every 
20«.  which  the  working  classes  spend  for 
tea,  they  pay  10*.  duty  ;  for  every  20s. 
they  spend  for  sugar,  they  pay  Qs. ;  for 
every  20>s\  for  coffee,  8s. ;  for  every  20s. 
for  soap,  5s. ;  for  every  20s.  for  beer,  4s. ; 
for  every  20s.  for  tobacco,  16s.  ;  for  eveiy 
20s.  for  spirits,  14s.     Now,  the  working 
classes  spend  a  much  larger  portion  of 
their  income  upon  these  articles  than  the 
upper  classes  do,  and  consequently  this 
Indirect  Taxation  presses  most  heavily 
upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it.     Ponder 
the  following  case : — "  On  the  ISth  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  the  case  of  Wm.  Gladstone, 
a  labourer,  was  laid  before  Parhament. 
He  received  lis.   for  a   week's   wages, 
7s.  Id.  of  which  he  spent  in  necessaiy 
articles  of  consumption,  as  follows.     (It 
is  presumed  that  the  brandy  was  neces- 
sary on  account  of  sickness).     Tea,  1  oz. ; 
coffee,  2  oz. ;  sugar,  8  oz. ;  flour,  8  lb. ; 
ale,  7  pints ;  brandy,  5  of  a  pint.     The 
cost   of  these   articles,    duty   free,   was 
2s.  i^d. ;  the  duties  were  5s.  2\d.;  show- 
ing 5s.  2^d.  paid  for  taxes  out  of  an  in- 
come of  lis.  per  week !     Can  any  noble- 
man or  gentleman  in  the  land  show  that, 
like  this  poor  labourer,  he  ever  paid  so 
nearly  one-half  of  his  income  in  Taxes  ?" 
We  trow  not. 

Space  and  time  forbid  us  now  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  farther  ;  but  perhaps  we 
have  said  enough  to  awaken  thought  in 
our  readers,  and  to  merit  a  reply  from 
our  opponents. 

L.  G.  G. 


He  hath  riohes  sufficient  who  hath  enough  to  be  charitable. 
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IS  THE  MODERATE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DEINK  INJUEIOUS  ? 

NEGATIVE     ARTICLE.  —  II. 


Among  the  many  evils  by  wliicli  this 
country  is  afflicted,  and  under  the  op- 
pressive burden  of  which  qui*  progress  is 
materially  delayed,  that  of  Intemperance 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest.  This  terrible 
vice  not  only  prostrates  the  energies  and 
blights  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
whom  it  has  ensnared,  but  its  pernicious 
consequences  are  deeply  felt  by  society 
at  large.  To  it  must  be  attributed  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  poverty,  igno- 
rance, misery,  and  crime  which  exist  to 
such  a  lamentable  extent  around  us ;  it 
furnishes  our  gaols,  our  poorhouses,  and 
our  kmatic  asylums  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  unhappy  occupants  ;  and 
the  heavy  taxes  levied  upon  the  commu- 
nity for  the  support  of  institutions  like 
these,  only  adds  one  more  to  the  many 
evils  which  follow  in  its  train.  It  is  not 
a  little  remai'kable  to  hear  weU-meaning, 
although  superficial  people,  talking  com- 
placently of  "our  great  civilisation," 
"our  national  refinement,"  "our  rapid 
progress  towards  millennial  perfection," 
while  the  demon  of  Intemperance  stalks 
abroad,  contaminating  the  social  atmos- 
phere, and  raising  up  some  of  the 
strongest  barriers  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual progress.  However  blessed  a 
country  may  be  in  its  political  constitu- 
tion, however  rich  in  natural  resources, 
however  advanced  in  the  useful  apphca- 
tion  of  scientific  discovery,  so  long  as 
this  most  prolific  vice  exists  to  such  an 
extent  as  at  present  among  the  people, 
all  their  boasted  enhghtenment  is  Uttle 
better  than  a  mere  name  ;  and  their  so- 
called  civilisation,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  briUiance,  can  be  likened  only 
to 

"  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  core." 

But,  if  the  effects  of  Intemperance  are 
so  apparent  on  society  ;  if  it  be,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  canker-worm  which  affects 
the  sap  of  the  social  tree,  so  that  nearly 
every  branch  feels  its  wifchermg  influence, 
how  much  more  bitter  are  its  fruits,  how 


much  more  destructive  its  consequences, 
when  we  search  out  the  evil  itself  and 
observe  the  condition  of  its  devoted 
victims  !  Let  Intemperance  once  take  a 
firm  hold  of  a  man,  and  his  domestic 
happiness  is  destroyed,  his  constitution 
shattered,  his  intellect  impau'ed,  his 
character  irretrievably  ruined,  and  his 
fairest  prospects  blasted,  perhaps,  for 
ever.  Nor  does  he  alone  sufl'er ;  aU 
connected  with  him  reap  the  bitter  har- 
vest of  the  seed  he  has  sown.  The  wife 
of  his  bosom  drinks  deep  from  the  cup  of 
sorrow  ;  the  glowing  aspirations  she  was 
wont  to  cherish  have  died  away ;  the 
dreams  of  her  cloudless  youth,  the  bril- 
liant pictures  of  domestic  endearment 
which  she  once  so  fondly  imagined  and 
so  ardently  longed  for,  have  vanished 
from  her  grasp,  and 

"  Left  not  a  rack  behind ; " 
but  misery,  degradation  and  a  broken 
heart,  have  taken  their  place.  His  chil- 
dren, too,  what  an  vmhappy  lot  is  theu-s  ! 
Reared  in  an  abode  from  which  peace 
and  comfort  have  fled, — perpetually  ex- 
periencing the  sorrow  that  flows  from 
domestic  discord,  neglected  and  spurned 
by  their  natural  guardian, — with  no  one 
to  guide  then*  infant  footsteps,  or  to  lead 
them  in  the  path  of  moral  rectitude ; 
how  strong  the  inducement  to  sin !  how 
slight  the  attraction  towards  virtue  and 
religious  purity  !  Such  is  the  drunkard's 
HOME  !  such  is  a  specimen  of  those  dark 
plague  spots  so  thickly  strewn  upon  the 
fair  face  of  our  native  land,  and  the 
number  and  virulence  of  which  consti- 
tute, as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  most 
degrading  and  cheerless  features  of  our 
age. 

But,  revenons  a  nos  moutons ;  let  us 
see  where  we  are,  what  we  have  done, 
and  what  remains  to  do.  The  question  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  not  disposed  of ;  and 
from  what  has  been  said,  perhaps,  the 
reader  may  think  that  I  have  mistaken 
my  side.     Such  is  not  the  case,  however, 
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for  I  shall  now  proceed  to  grapple  with 
the  question  at  issue,  viz.,  "  Is  the 
Moderate  Use  of  Alcoholic  Drink  Inju- 
rious?" 

While  claiming  credit  for  as  strong  an 
antipathy  and  detestation  towards  In- 
temperance as  our  friends  of  the  oppo- 
sition can  feel,  I  nevertheless  object  to 
the  principle  of  total  and  universal  ab- 
stinence, believing  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  evil  which  results 
from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  does  not 
thereby  prove  that  the  thing  itself  is 
inherently  pernicious.  To  support  my 
opinions,  of  course  I  am  not  provided 
with  columns  of  figures  and  pages  of 
statistics,  but  I  have  stronger  testimony 
than  these  to  offer — observation  and  ex- 
perience ;  the  best  teachers.  These  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  the  moderate  use  of 
alcoholic  drink  is  not  injurious,  and  that 
it  is  in  many  cases  positively  beneficial. 
Many  total  abstainers  afiirm  that  alcohol 
is  a  poison,  and  that  its  use,  in  what- 
ever quantity,  must  therefore  have  a 
pernicious  effect ;  this  I  deny,  in  spite 
of  medical  testimony  or  chemical  ana- 
lysis. 

It  argues  little  to  give  the  analysis  of 
things  and  attempt  to  prove  that  they 
cannot  do  this  or  that.  The  moderate 
user  of  alcoholic  drinks  avows  that  he  is 
improved  by  them.  Analyses  of  the  ac- 
tion of  substances,  or  living  tissues,  are 
not  infallible.  Take,  for  example,  a 
rump-steak,  which  will  have  eulogium 
from  Soyer  downwards,  and  who  but  a 
cannibal  would  eat  of  its  constituents  ? 
A  Httle  fleshy  fibre,  some  serum,  a  coa- 
gula,  a  little  gelatine,  with  some  adipose, 
would  be  nearly  the  components  of  a 
rump-steak,  when  analysed.  These  could 
not  be  eaten  without  exciting  repug- 
nance, and  even  vomiting ;  but,  as  natm-e 
has  blended  them,  they  prove  nutritive. 
The  moderate  man  we  think  to  be  the 
model  man.  He  avoids  the  Scylla  of  In- 
temperance, on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Charybdis  of  ascetic  abstinence  on  the 
other. 

It  is  not  moderation,  but  excessive  in- 
dulgence— in  a  word,  Intemperance — 
from  wliich  flow  the  evils  we  have 
already  described.  As  Cassio  bitterly 
exclaims  ; — "  Every    inordinate   cup    is 


unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil." 
Can  we  name  anytliing,  however  impor- 
tant, useful,  or  necessary,  in  moderation, 
but  is  liable  to  be  carried  too  far,  and  so 
to  be  productive  of  positive  injury  ? 
And,  other  circumstances  being  similai", 
why  should  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
be  made  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule?  But,  exclaim  the  teetotallers, 
other  circumstances  are  not  similar ; 
spirituous  diunks  are  bad  in  every  re- 
spect and  in  every  degree,  except,  per- 
haps, as  required  medicinally.  Although, 
in  the  terms  of  the  question,  we  are  not 
called  on  to  show  that  the  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks  is  in  any  degree  advanta- 
geous, in  the  present  state  of  society, 
yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  so. 

If  man,  as  in  the  earhest  ages,  was 
free  to  roam  o'er  hill  and  dale,  seeking 
his  food  in  the  chase,  or  river,  as  the 
case  may  have  been,  with  his  mind  un- 
annoyed  by  the  price  of  stocks,  or  of 
railway-shares,  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  would  not  have  requii*ed  any  other 
stimulant  than  the  air  he  so  plentifully 
inhaled  in  these  occupations.  But,  alas ! 
how  is  society  changed!  The  Bourse, 
the  desk,  the  shop,  now  claim  the  prime 
efforts  of  the  majority  of  our  race  ;  and 
fresh  air,  the  first  tonic  in  the  world,  is 
but  very  little  enjoyed ;  hence  the  limgs, 
the  heart,  the  nerves,  suffer  from  this 
sad  deprivation,  and  collapsed  man  re- 
quires to  be  met  with  something  to  ex- 
hilarate and  to  refresh  him.  These  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  diet-drinks  of 
different  Countries,  and  their  adaptation 
is  commensurate  with  their  service. 
When  jaded  with  intense  interest  in 
mercantile  affairs,  the  stomach  rejecting 
almost  every  sohd,  and  every  nerve  un- 
strung, how  grateful  is  one  glass  of  bland 
sherry,  or  of  good  port !  and,  by  parity, 
the  mechanic,  whose  manly  frame  and 
muscle  both  tell  the  fatigue  of  a  day 
and  quarter's  application  to  his  duties, 
how  refreshing  the  one  tumbler  of  ale, 
or  of  beer,  is  to  the  moderate  man  on 
these  occasions  !  Whether  ideal  or  real 
their  sense  of  lassitude,  it  is  the  una, 
voce  admission  that  they  are  the  better 
for  it. 

When  partaken  of  temperately,  such 
liquors  have  a  bracing  and  stimulating 
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influence.  They  revive  exliausted  strength 
and  infuse  additional  vigour.  They  do 
not,  as  some  assert,  injure  digestion ;  if 
properly  used,  they  improve  it.  They 
are  of  great  service  in  numerous  com- 
plaints, and  are  thus  often  productive  of 
material  benefit  when  other  means  are 
not  so  readily  available ;  and,  lastly, 
they  enhance  the  joys  of  social  inter- 
cour&e,  and  thus  tend  to  promote  indivi- 
dual felicity.  These  are  the  effects  of 
temperance,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
fomided  with  total  abstinence,  and  wliich 
is  at  the  same  time  quite  opposed  to 
what  we  call  Intemperance,  or  excess. 
That  moderation,  in  a  countless  number 
of  cases,  ends  in  such  excess,  is,  alas ! 
too  true.  What  the  nature  of  the  infa- 
tuation is  which  Im'es  so  many  victims 
into  its  toils,  I  know  not.  Whether  it 
be  that  they  are  ignorant,  or  blinded  to 
the  consequences  of  the  course  they  are 
pursuing  ;  whether  they  are  weighed 
down  by  a  heavy  load  of  misery  or  dis- 
content, and  wish  to  "  drown  it  •  in  the 
bowl ; "  or  whether  the  true  cause  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  I  cannot  teU. ;  indeed 
it  appears  to  me,  as  Hamlet  shrewdly 
observes,  that  "  there  is  something  here 
more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could 
find  it  out."  But  one  thing  I  certamly 
beUeve,  that,  knowing  the  consequences 
of  Intemperance,  both  to  himself  and 
others,  there  is  a  decided  toant  of  prin- 
ciple about  the  man  who  could  wantonly 
plunge  into  such  a  vicious  and  danger- 
ous course. 

I  would  now  make  a  few  remarks  on 
total  abstinence.    I  am  far  from  wishing 


to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  a 
numerous  body  of  worthy  individuals, 
who  are  the  representatives  of  a  great 
social  movement,  whose  motives  are  pure 
and  elevated,  and  whose  disinterested 
eiforts  in  a  righteous  cause  are  deserving 
of  much  praise  ;  but  I  do  think,  that,  by 
taking  the  pledge,  a  man  sacrifices,  to  a 
certain  extent,  his  mental  independence. 
If  he  has  sufficient  moral  courage  and 
strength  of  purpose  within  liimself  to 
lead  liim  in  the  path  lie  believes  to  be 
right,  a  pledge  is  utterly  useless  ;  if  he 
does  not  possess  these,  no  bonds,  how- 
ever stringent,  can  adequately  supply 
their  place.  How  many  pledges  are 
broken,  how  many  solemn  vows  unful- 
filled !  and  how  many  perjured  drunkards 
thus  sink  to  a  still  lower  status  than 
before !  Is  there  no  other  means,  I 
would  ask,  by  which  the  Temperance 
movement  can  be  advanced,  and  the 
widely-spread  evil  of  drunkenness  rooted 
out  from  the  land  ? 

With  these  observations,  I  leave  this 
important  question,  trusting  that  the  dis- 
cussion may  be  continued  on  both  sides 
with  fah-ness  and  impartiality.  I  hope 
tliat  those  who  patronise  exclusively 

"The  cup  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates," 

and  those  who  tliink  with  me,  that 
"  good  wine  is  a  good  famihar  creature, 
if  it  be  well  used,"  wiU  alike  pursue  this 
controversy  in  the  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship— without  uitolerance,  and  without 
prejudice. 

Dundee.  0.  C,  M, 


AFFIRMATIVE    AETICLE. — II. 


Sir, — In  entering  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  this  question,  allow  me,  in 
justice  to  my  opponents,  to  say  that  I 
am  a  total  abstamer  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  though  not  a  pledged  one.  I 
come  to  this  discussion  with  opinions 
and  views  deep  seated  in  my  mind  ;  for, 
after  impartially  weigliing  all  the  evi- 
dence I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this 
subject,  I  have  found  the  balance  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  total  abstinence.  I 
have  been  a  total  abstainer  about  four 
years,  and  havmg  previously  resided  at 
an  inn  (the  house  of  my  father)  eigliteeu 


years,  I  have,  therefore,  had  ample  op- 
jDortunities  of  observing  the  effects  pi-o- 
duced  by  the  "  flowing  bowl,"  and  I  can 
conscientiously  affirm,  that  those  effects 
have  not  in  any  one  case  left  a  favourable 
impression  upon  my  mind.  I  have  seen 
men  in  aU  tlie  stages  of  di-iuking,  and  I 
have  witnessed  all  the  scenes,  in  high 
and  low  life,  that  the  drinking  customs 
of  our  coimtry  present  ;  and,  amidst  all 
their  splendour,  their  allurements,  and 
their  varied  disguises,  I  have  found  it 
easy  to  detect  the  canker-worm  beneath. 
I      In  discussing  the  question  before  us, 
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we  -will  regard  it  under  three  aspects, 
namely,  phj'sically,  intellectually,  and 
morally,  and  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
however  moderate  be  the  use  of  alcohol, 
in  any  form,  it  exercises  a  deleterious 
infhience,  and  that  alcohoHc  di-inks  are 
"  in  every  instance,  as  articles  of  diet, 
pernicious." 

To  commence  with  the  physical 
effects.  It  is  often  asserted  that  wine 
and  other  intoxicating  drinks  noui'ish 
the  body,  and,  in  fact,  for  this  reason, 
many  physicians  administer,  or  at  least 
allow  it — that  is,  if  they  be  sincere  in 
theia^  representations,  which,  however,  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt,  behevuig  that 
they  generally  Hmit  the  quantity  as 
much  as  possible,  without  risking  their 
connection.  Upon  this  point.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Johnson  says,  "  Does  it  nourish 
the  body  ?  We  know  that  it  does  not, 
for  the  life  of  any  aniinal  cannot  be 
supported  by  it.  Besides,  whatever  is 
capable  of  nourishing,  must  be  suscep- 
tible of  conversion  into  the  solid  matter 
of  the  body  itself.  But  fluids  taken  into 
the  stomach  are  not  capable  of  being 
transmuted  into  sohds,  but  pass  off  by 
the  kidneys,  as  evei-ybody  knows,  if, 
indeed,  the  fluid-drink  contains  solid 
matters  suspended  in  it,  then  these  solid 
matters  can  be  assimilated  to  the  solid 
body,  and  so  are  capable  of  nom-iBhing 
it ;  as  in  the  instance  of  broths,  barley- 
water,  &c.,  but  the  fluid  in  which  these 
solid  matters  were  svispendcd  must  pass 
out  by  the  kidneys.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
body  which  is  not  itself  sohd,  or  in  which 
solids  are  not  contained.  Milk,  the  mo- 
ment it  reaches  the  stomach,  is  con- 
verted into  curds  and  whey ;  the  whey 
passes  off  by  the  kidneys,  the  solid  curd 
noiu-ishes  the  body,  if,  then,  it  be  said, 
that  although  wine  is  incapable  of  nourish- 
ing the  body  wholly  and  by  itself  alone, 
it  may  yet  contain  some  nourishment,  it 
is  clear  that  this  nourishment  must  de- 
pend upon  Vhatever  sohd  particles  are 
suspended  in  it.  Now,  if  you  evaporate 
a  glass  of  wine  on  a  shallow  plate,  what- 
ever sohd  matter  it  contains  wdl  be  left 
dry  upon  the  plate,  and  this  wiU  be 
found  to  amount  to  about  as  much  as 
may  be  laid  on  the  extreme  point  of  a 


penknife  blade,  and  a  portion — by  no 
means  all— but  a  portion  of  this  sohd 
matter,  I  readily  concede,  is  capable  of 
nourishing  the  body,  a  portion  which  is 
about  equa.1  to  the  flour  contained  in  a 
smgle  grain  of  wheat.  Then  why  not 
eat  a  grain  of  wheat  instead  of  drinking 
a  glass  of  wine,  from  which  grain  of  wheat 
you  would  derive  just  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  from  the  glass  of  wine,  and 
would  avoid  the  mischief  which  must 
necessarily  beinflicted  upon  your  stomach 
by  the  glass  of  wine  ?  Wine,  therefore, 
possesses  no  power  to  noui'ish  the  body, 
or  at  least,  in  so  minute  a  degree,  as  to 
make  it  as  an  article  of  nourishment 
whoUy  unworthy  of  notice."  These 
views  are  so  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  my  own,  that  I  have  irresistibly 
gone  on  quoting  sentence  after  sentence, 
until  space  compels  me  to  desist. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  another 
witness,  it  shall  be  Sylvester  Graham, 
the  eminent  American  physiologist,  who, 
speaking  of  the  uses  of  drinks,  says, 
"  Tlie  normal  pm'poses  for  which  water 
is  requu-ed  in  the  living  animal  body  are 
— 1st,  To  serve  as  a  meustrum  to  the 
animalised  or  assimilated  matter  of  the 
blood,  in  order  to  give  it  sufficient  fluid- 
ity to  enable  the  vital  economy  to  effect 
the  general  purposes  of  circulation  and 
nutrition,  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to 
make  it  sufiiciently  thin  to  pass  fi-eely 
through  aU  the  arteries  and  veins  and 
all  the  minute  vessels  of  the  system  in 
which  the  principal  changes  take  place, 
and  which  are  concerned  in  nourishing 
the  several  structures  and  forming  the 
several  secretions  of  the  body.  2nd,  To 
supply  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  system.  3rd,  To  be  the 
source  of  aU  the  serous  exhalations  by 
which  the  internal  organs  and  parts  are 
continually  moistened ;  and  4th,  To 
dilute,  and  as  it  were,  to  flood  off,  in  the 
form  of  pulmonary  exhalation,  cutaneous 
perspiration,  renal  secretion,  &c.,  the 
worn-out  or  decomposed  matter  of  the 
system,  and  whatever  foreign  and  im- 
pure substances  may  be  absorbed  in  the 
vital  domain  ;  and  also,  when  necessary, 
to  afford  a  serdus  excretion  to  the  mu- 
cous surface  of  the  alimentary  cavity,  to 
dilute  and  fl,ood  away  any  irritating  or 
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disturbing  substance  that  may  by  any 
means  find  its  way  into  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

"  It  is  now  a  perfectly  well-ascertained 
physiological  truth,  that  no  other  fluid 
than  pure  water  will  answer  these  pur- 
poses  of  the  vital  economy.  Every  other 
substance  in  nature,  or  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  art,  which  is  either  a  fluid  itself, 
or  capable  of  being  kept  in  a  fluid  state 
by  aqueous  solution  or  mixture,  if  intro- 
duced unchanged  into  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  animal  body,  is  more  or 
less  a  cause  of  excitement,  irritation,  and 
disturbance  to  the  living  tissues  and 
organs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and,  therefore,  always  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  the  physiological  interests  of 
the  system." 

Dr.  Beaumont,  in  his  experiments 
upon  Alexis  St.  Martin,  found  that 
when  pure  water  was  taken  into  the 
stomach  no  perceptible  effect  was  pro- 
duced, tlic  water  being  absorbed  by  the 
capillaries  ;  when  milk  was  taken,  the 
curd  and  whey  were  separated,  the  for- 
mer digested  and  the  latter  absorbed ; 
when  intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind 
whatever,  in  however  small  quantities, 
were  taken,  the  stomach  became  inflamed, 
and  a  secretion,  like  the  mattery  sub- 
stance from  an  ulcer,  seemed  to  exude 
from  every  part  a-ffeoted  by  the  alcohoUc 
fluid. 

From  the  quotations  here  given,  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Alcoholic 
drinks  do  excite  and  irritate  the  stomach, 
and  through  it,  the  whole  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,  and  whatever  causes  tliis  irrita- 
tion, tends  to  weaken  and  destroy  Ufe. 
The  blood  contains  about  ninety  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  if  the  chief  piu"pose  of 
drink  be  to  dilate  the  blood,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  there  can  be  notliing  so  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose  as  water.  If 
water  be  best  adapted  for  supporting  us 
in  health,  it  follows  that  the  use  of  any 
other  fluid  must  do  injury.  It  matters 
not  however  small  the  quantity  taken,  it 
must  be  in  its  ultimate  efiects  deleterious. 
Another  reason  why  it  is  not  well  to  use 
intoxicating  drinks,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities, is,  that  stimulatin^drinksliave  the 
efiect  of  making  those  wlio  use  them  ex- 
hibit a  greater  degree  of  thirst,  and  the 


more  they  have  the  more  they  wish  for. 
Not  that  these  drinks  are  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  weU-being  of  the  vital 
economy,  but  that  their  organs  have  be- 
come depraved  and  are  in  want  of  the 
customary  stimulation.  Does  not  this 
prove  that  it  is  unsafe  to  be  a  moderate 
drinker  ?  Appetite  is  regularly  drawing 
such  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  state  in 
which  they  wiU  be  considered  drunkards ; 
for  drunkenness  is  not  so  much  depen- 
dent on  the  will  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
but  it  is  the  natural  result  of  a  depraved 
appetite,  every  gratification  of  which  only 
tends  to  lure  the  fated  victim  nearer  to 
his  fearful  destiny. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  physical 
efiects  of  a  moderate  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  I  will  now  speak  of  others.  The 
blood,  as  I  have  before  stated,  contains 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the 
brain  nearly  as  much.  Alcohol,  not  being 
a  sohd,  is  abborbed  and  taken  into  the 
blood,  and  thus  aids  in  the  structure  of 
the  body  :  so  much  is  this  the  ease  that 
this  spirit  has  often  been  found  in  the 
brain,  and  cases  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion from  its  presence  are  by  no  means 
rare.  But  if  what  has  before  been  stated 
be  true,  then  the  presence  of  Alcohol  or 
any  other  irritating  fluid  or  substance  in 
the  brain,  or  any  other  part  of  the  human 
body,  must  of  necessity  cause  an  excite- 
ment unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  vita- 
lity and  subversive  of  the  health  of  the 
inchvidual.  If  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
man's  intellectuahty  be  injured.;  then 
must  intellectuality  itself  be  also  in- 
jured ;  injured  directly,  too,  in  addition 
to  the  sympathetic  injury  inflicted  upon 
it  through  other  organs. 

The  brain  may  or  may  not  be  the  sole 
throne  of  man's  moral  nature  —  con- 
science may  or  may  not  wield  its  power 
from  the  same  seat  as  reason ;  but  it  does 
not,  therefore,  invalidate  the  assertion, 
that  if  man's  physical  and  intellectual 
natures  be  injured,  his  moral  nature  will 
be  injured  also.  Conscieftce  can  only 
tell  a  man  to  do  right :  it  has  no  power 
to  say  what  is  or  is  not  right — conscience 
can  only  warn  us  to  avoid  doing  wrong 
— reason  must  tell  us  when  we  are  doing 
so.  Conscience  never  decides  what  is 
morally  right  and  what  is  morally  wrong, 
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but  always  appeals  to  reason,  and  what- 
ever reason  gives  as  a  decision,  conscience 
is  not  only  bound  to  take  as  truth,  but 
has  no  mode  of  testing  it.  Therefore, 
consequently,  if  reason  be  at  all  impaired, 
conscience  and  morality  must  be  im- 
paired to  a  proportionate  extent. 

I  tliink  I  have  now  said  sufficient  to 
prove  that  even  a  moderate  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  is  injurious,  physically, 
intellectually,  morally  j  and  this  appUes 


not  only  to  Alcoholic  Drinks,  but  to  the 
narcotic  beverages  so  much  in  use.  The 
whole  evidence  of  physiology  seems  to 
urge  upon  man  to  approach  towards  a 
simpler  dietary,  and  to  endeavour  to  find 
in  the  simple  productions  of  nature  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  thus  it  appears  he 
will  be  able  to  secure  far  more  health 
and  enjoyment  than  he  is  now  able  to 
boast  of. 

a.  B. 


MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

1st,  They  lead  to  the  improvement  of  time. 

Of  time,  says  Seneca,  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  avaricious.     And  quaint  old  Owen 

Feltham,  in  his  "  Resolves,"  remarks,  that  "in  all  the  actions  which  a  man  performs, 

some  part  of  his  life  passes.     We  die  while  doing  that  for  which  alone  our  sliding 

hfe  was  granted.     Nay,  though  we  do  nothing.  Time  keeps  his  constant  pace,  and 

flies  as  fast  in  idleness  as  in  employment.     Whether  we  play  or  labour,  or  sleep,  or 

dance,  or  study,  the  sun  posts  on,  and  the  sand  runs."     This  is  indeed  most  true  ; 

and  yet  how  much  time  do  young  men  generally  misspend  in  frivoUty  or  idleness ! 

How  much  in  what  is  worse — vicious  indulgences !     How  frequently  are  those  hours 

passed  in  the  tavern ;    frittered  away  in  smoking,   gaming,   riotous  and  ribald 

conversation,  or  sheer  indolent  lounging,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit 

of  knowledge,  and  the  attainment  of  business  habits  !     How  many  occasional  hours 

and  half-hours  do  we  spend  in  dozing,  dreamy  listlessness  and  semi-somnolency ! 

How  often  does  the  loud  clock-chime  inform  us 

"  That  moments,  hours,  have  glided  by, 
And  borne  no  record  on  their  wings." 

This  is  not  as  it  eught  to  be.  Every  hour  should  be  appropriated  to  some 
useful  purpose.  We  should  be  as  niggardly  of  time,  as  the  miser  of  liis  hoarded 
treasure.  We  should  remember  that  things  which  may  individually  be  trifling  and 
apparently  valueless,  acquire  importance  by  accumulation.  We  should  make 
every  hour  gain  something  which  might  be  made  available  for  future  use.  Let  us 
reason  closely,  if  we  cannot  reason  long.  If  time  is  not  ours  for  lengthy  meditation, 
at  least  let  us  tliink  deeply  and  attentively.  If  we  cannot  afibrd  long  seasons 
for  study,  let  us  systematize  it.  Let  us  divide  it  into  manageable  portions, 
and  consider  time  the  more  precious,  the  less  we  have  of  it  to  spare.  If  we  feel  a 
thirst  for  improvement,  a  longing  after  something  higher,  nobler,  better ;  if 
our  mind  craves  development,  why  should  not  its  aspirations  be  gratified  ?  Why 
should  not  our  life  match  itself  with  our  ideal  ?  And  what  hinders  it  ?  Is  it  not 
our  own  weakness  of  purpose,  and  inertness  ?     Why  was  the  desire  implanted, 
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but   that   it   might  spur  us  on  to  its  reahzation?     We  have  said  the  hope  of 
the  future  is  in  the  young  ;  and  shall  we  be  guilty  of  crushing  these  hopes 

"  In  the  sweet  blush  that  betokens  their  ripeness  1 " 
No !  Activity,  progress,  improvement,  shall  be  our  aim,  and  onward  our  watch- 
word. We  vrill  not  suffer  sloth — that  rust  which  consumeth  souls — to  encrust  the 
machinery  of  our  thoughts.  We  will  accept  the  "  signs  of  the  times"  as  oracular ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  intense  activity  of  our  own  day,  we,  too,  wiU  be  active. 
The  question  is  tliis — Shall  we  endeavotir  to  make  ourselves  valuable  members  of 
society,  efficient  business  men  ?  Shall  we  be  active,  industrious,  and  persevering  ? 
or  shall  we  be  valueless  to  the  community,  wortliless  to  ourselves,  and  pass  our 
Hves  as  something  mferior  to  the  common  run  of  humanity ;  unendowed  witli  their 
ambitions,  unexcited  by  their  praise,  unstimulated  by  the  hope  of  doing  good,  and 
nerveless  for  all  intellectual  exertion  ?     If  it  be  true,  that 

"  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused ; " 

surely  we  shall  be  unpardonable  if  we  neglect  any  means  by  which  this  great  object 

of  our  being  may  be  attained.     "  Mutual  Improvement  and  Debating  Societies" 

will  assist  in  this.     They  wiU  place  before  us  subjects  upon  which  our  thought  may 

be  continually  exercised.     Vacuity  of  mind,  sloth,  and  hstlessness,  will  thus  be 

proscribed.     Our  minds  wiU  be  no  longer  loose,  wavering,  and  undetermined.     A 

purpose  shall  be   interfused    into  us,  and  we   shall  become   mentally   vitahzed 

and  active.     An   aim  having  been  supphed,  the  grand  viaduct  to  uidolence  is 

destroyed,  and  rapid  impirovement  may  be  safely  predicted.     Let  each  yoimg  man 

who  values  liimself,  liis  character,  his  time,  Ms  intellect,  the  progress  of  society,  and 

the  advancement  of  his  race,  join  himself  to  one  of  these  societies.     Let  liim 

not  grudge  to  trim  the  midnight  lamp,  to  con  "  the  treasm-ed  wisdom  of  all  bygone 

ages,"  or  neglect  to  rise  with  summer's  earhest  sunbeam,  to  glean  from  Nature 

health  and  knowledge.     Let  him  remember  that  his  attendance  should  be  regular, 

his  preparation  extensive  and  exact,  his  thoughts  well  arranged  and  methodized ; 

and  he  wUl  soon  find  that  such  societies  lead  to  the  improvement  of  time.     But  I 

shall  be  told  this  labour  is  prodigious.     And  who  that  has  been  great,  has  been  so 

without  immense  laboiu",  and  dihgent  improvement  of  time  ?     Was  it  Shakespeare  ? 

His  glorious  thought-filled  plays  were  written  before  he  was  fifty,  amidst  unceasing 

occupation.     Or  Milton  ?     Even  blindness  could  not  make  him  remit  his  industry. 

Or  Michael  Angelo,  or  Kaphael  ?     Look  at  their  works,  and  they  will  answer  you. 

Or  Chatterton,  Dante,  Handel,  Burns,  Byron,  Davy,  Hogarth  ?     No !     Activity 

was  one  of  their  prominent  characteristics.      It  required  an  immensity  of  labour, 

hard,  resolute  labour,  previous  to  the  incarnation  of  their  ideas  into  their  works,  to 

overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  interpose  between  the  creation  of  the  mind,  and 

the  intellectual  triumph  which  secured  their  victory. 

Some  one  will   say.  We  cannot  all  be  great.     No!     But  we  can  all  aim  at 

greatness.      The  higher  our  aim  the  more  lofty  vrill  be  our  acquirements.     Every 

new  truth  wo  gain,  every  phenomenon  with  which  we  become  acquainted,  every 
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new  acquisition  we  make,  every  new  diificulty  which  we  overcome,  every  step 
we  advance,  will  invigorate  us,  and  capacitate  us  for  cUuibing  "  higher  still  and 
higher."  We  wiU  not  allow  besotted  ignorance  to  occupy  that  position  in 
our  mind,  which  the  might  and  majesty  of  intellect  ought  only  to  assume.  We  will 
not  heedlessly  and  uselessly  misspend  that  time,  in  which  we  may  taste  so 
many  rational  and  ennobhug  pleasures.  Let  us  not  acquire  too  great  an  affection 
for  our  piUow.  Let  us  not  yield  ourselves  to  revei'ie  or  castle-building,  to 
triviaUties  or  procrastmation ;  but  let  us  uniformly  persevere  until  success  has 
crowned  our  eiforts,  until  the  victory  is  won,  the  triumph  gained.  Let  us  be 
in  earnest  in  our  desire,  and  we  must  succeed.  Kirke  White,  Scott,  Homer, 
Jeffrey,  Brown,  Stewart,  Mackintosh,  Sidney  Smith,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  been 
members  of  such  Societies,  have  aimed  at  gi-eatness,  and  attained  it. 

2nd.  They  create  or  encourage  a  love  of  Beading. 

The  curiosity  of  the  human  mind,  once  excited,  is  insatiable.  These  Societies,  by 
placing  various  subjects  before  ns  for  our  consideration,  act  as  mind-excitants, 
incline  us  to  form  ideas  concerning  them  ;  to  search  for  and  gain  arguments 
in  support  of  the  opinions  we  espouse.  To  do  this  effectually,  we  must  employ 
books  as  our  auxiliaries,  and  arm  ourselves  with  facts  from  the  immense  stores 
which  "the  kings  of  thought"  have  accumulated  for  the  behoof  and  improvement 
of  all  future  ages.  And  thus,  by  a  sort  of  gentle  and  irresistible  necessity,  we  are 
enticed  to  those  fountains  of  knowledge  of  which  the  mind  may  drink  such  copious 
draughts.  We  gain  a  taste  and  an  attachment  for  books,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  ; 
and  that  wliich  began  in  necessity,  is  continued  througli  choice,  until  it  becomes  a 
habit,  and  gradually  acquires  the  character  of  a  pleasure.  To  speak  or  write 
on  any  subject  requires  thought.  To  think  availably,  readmg  is  necessaiy  to 
furnish  us  with  proofs,  stimulate  us  by  hints,  or  inform  us  regarding  principles. 
Hence  it  is  that  these  Societies  create  or  encourage  a  love  for  reading ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes one  of  their  great  advantages.     Davenant  calls  a  Library — 

\  "  The  assembled  souls  of  all  the  world  held  wise." 

How  quaint,  and  yet  how  true !  Books  truly  contain  the  quintessence  of  the  ideas 
wliich  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  earth's  noblest  inhabitants.  How 
valuable !  How  truly  advantageous  is  it,  then,  to  acquire  a  love  for  such  occupa- 
tions : — a  love  wliich  introduces  us  into  the  company  of  the  great,  the  good, 
and  the  intellectually  famous ;  which  refines,  elevates,  and  purifies  the  mind  ; 
which  excites  to  emulation,  to  intellectual  daring,  and  to  earnestness  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge ;  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  grand  truths  of  science, 
the  mighty  inventions  of  art,  the  charms  of  literature,  the  speculations  of  moralists, 
and  the  Grod-inspired  teachings  of  rehgion ;  which  qualifies  us  for  the  worthy 
occupation  of  our  allotted  stations  in  society,  fits  us  for  advancing  from  one 
situation  to  another,  and  enables  us  to  improve  ourselves,  and  in  the  betterment  of 
those  less  highly  favoiu'ed  ;  which  preserves  us  from  the  contamination  and  base 
influences  of  temptation,  and  nom'ishes  the  soul  with  the  power-givmg  manna 
of  Truth. 

It   is   one  grand   and   characteristic   feature  in   connection  with  mental   em- 
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rloyments,  that  their  fruits  are  enduring.  Of  aU  the  works  of  man,  the  products 
of  thought  alone  gam  immortality.  Sensual  pleasures  pall  upon  the  appetite 
by  repetition :  mines  of  wealth  become  exhausted ;  the  carefully  reared  flower 
fades;  mansions,  built  with  nicest  care  and  skilfullest  art,  crumble  beneath 
the  noiseless,  though  destroying  tread  of  Time;  and 

"  Nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  wliere  tliey  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Xike  lauviae  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt." 

But  the  song  of  Homer,  the  "  tragic  muse"  of  Sophocles,  the  history  of  Herodotus, 
the  speculations  of  Plato,  the  inventions  of  Archimedes,  and  the  geometrical 
acquirements  of  Eukhdes,  for  how  long  a  period  have  they  delighted  and  instructed 
mankind  ?  "Were  the  world  destitute  of  these  thought-revealments  wliich  the 
mighty  in  intellect  have  bequeathed  to  us  in  books,  how  limited  would  have  been 
the  progress  of  man!  Dim,  unsatisfactory,  oral  tradition  would  have  been 
the  only  medium  through  which  knowledge  could  have  been  transmitted.  Man, 
and  ages  of  men,  would  have  been  isolated.  Dying,  they  could  have  left  no  chart 
to  tell  the  regions  of  truth  which  they  had  explored ;  no  sign  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  had  encountered  on  their  way ;  no  record  of  the  valuable  fruits  which 
they  had  gathered  in  then*  course.  Nor  could  they  have  set  up  a  genius-lighted 
beacon  to  warn  others  of  the  dangers  which  had  befallen  them  wliile  sounding  on 
-their  perilous  path  through  Error's  shoreless  sea.  Science,  Poetry,  History, 
Fiction,  Biography,  Morals,  Eehgion,  where  would  they  have  been  ?  The  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  ages — could  it  have  been  ours,  had  not  a  means  of  per- 
petuating knowledge  been  found  in  books  ?  Without  these,  an  old  author  remarks, 
"  God  is  silent,  justice  dormant,  physics  at  a  stand,  philosophy  lame,  letters  dumb, 
and  all  things  involved  in  Cimmerian  darkness." 

Carefully  considered,  a  prudent  course  of  reading  has  many  advantages.  It 
imparts  knowledge,  cultivates  the  judgment,  supplies  the  place  of  experience,  stimu- 
lates to  intellectual  exertion,  suggests  new  and  important  ideas,  corrects  erroneous 
impressions,  modifies  our  thoughts,  and  teaches  us  the  graces  of  composition. 

Who  wiU  undei-take  the  endless  task  of  enumerating  the  diiferent  branches 
of  study,  of  cataloguing  the  myriad  discoveries  of  Science,  the  millions  of  Art's 
successful  inventions ;  of  detailing  the  wondrous  revelations  of  Psychology,  the 
marvels  of  Chemistry,  the  mind-confusing  calculations  of  Astronomy,  the  pleasures 
of  Poetry,  and  the  delights  of  Botanical  Knowledge ;  of  recounting  the  stories  of 
garrulous  History ;  the  thousand  strange  and  wayward  fancies  of  Mythology,  and 
the  curiosity-exciting  recitals  of  Travel?  and  yet,  before  a  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  of  reading  could  be  nearly  reaUzed,  all  this,  and  more,  we  would  require 
to  do.  We  dare  not  attempt  the  superhuman  task.  But  surely  we  may  infer  that 
if  such  and  so  vast  be  the  stores  of  Wisdom  which  reading  can  reveal,  any  means 
which  can  direct,  excite,  encoiu"age,  and  sustam  us,  in  attempting  the  acquisition  of 
even  a  small  part  of  these,  is  useful  and  advantageous.  Mutual  Improvement  and 
Debating  Societies  do  tliis.  May  each  young  reader,  then,  join  such  a  society ! 
May  he  improve  the  privileges  which  it  affords  him !    and  may  a  taste  for  reading 
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be  created  and  encouraged  within  him,  until  he  can  use  the  words  of  Fletcher,  in  all 
the  spirit  of  their  soul-felt  enthusiasm! — 

"  The  place  that  does 
Contain  my  books — the  best  companions — is 
To  me  a  j^rlorious  court,  where  hourly  I 
Converse  with  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes,  lor  variety,  1  confer 
With  Kings  and  Emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels  — 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 
Unto  a  strict  account ;  and  in  my  fancy 
Deface  their  ill-placed  statues.     Can  I,  then, 
Part  with  such  constant  pleasures,  to  embrace 
Uncertain  vanities  1    No  !  be  it  your  care 
To  augment  a  heap  of  wealth  :  it  shall  be  mine 
To  increase  in  Knowledge.— Lights,  there,  for  my  study  I"  • 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.J 


THE  DECLINE  OF  ELOQUENCE. 

The  era  of  British  eloquence  appears  to  have  passed.  The  senate  and  the  pulpit, 
which  once  nmg  with  the  inspirations  of  genius,  are  now  silent ;  and  the  bar,  from 
being  the  nursery  and  school  of  orators,  has  ceased  to  be  remarkable  for  an  ordi- 
nary amount  of  the  "art  of  speaking."  The  days  of  Erskine  and  his  splendid 
forensic  orations  have  become  the  traditionary  legends  of  the  courts,  while  the  im- 
passioned brilliancy  of  Brougham  excites  admiration,  but  does  not  stimulate 
emulative  exertion.  The  bar  seems  satisfied  to  wear  the  faded  laurels  of  past 
triumphs  ;  to  boast  in  having  once  had  orators ;  and  to  remain  in  disgraceful 
inactivity.  The  present  position  of  the  bar  would  ci-edit  the  behef  that  the  highest 
altitude  of  eloquence  had  been  attained,  that  aU  the  mines  of  human  thought  had 
become  exhausted,  and  that  man,  satiated  with  his  conquests,  had  returned  again 
to  a  rude  and  half  barbaric  mode  for  the  expression  of  thought.  That  we  have 
not  now  at  the  bar  any  example  of  the  highest  order  of  eloquence,  wiU  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  The  appearance  of  such  men  upon  any  stage  of  oratory  is 
but  seldom,  and  their  outbursts  of  eloquence  are  but  rare  and  fitful.  Wliile  such 
superior  minds  may  enhance  the  value  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  may  give 
models  of  their  divine  art  to  their  contemporaries  and  posterity,  and  become  the 
admired  of  the  world,  it  will  be  contended,  and  justly,  that  their  displays  are 
adverse  to  the  undeviating  course  of  justice,  and  dangerous  to  men  having  to  per- 
form deUberative  functions.  It  is  better  that  juries  should  not  bo  electrified  into 
acquitting  the  guilty,  or  condemning  the  innocent,  and  that  judges  should  preserve 
their  serenity  of  mind  and  correctness  of  judgment ;  and,  although  such  eloquence 
may  procure  admiration,  the  effects  of  it  are  evil,  and  consequently,  it  shoidd  not 
be  too  much  encouraged. 

But  let  us  inquu'e  whether  or  not  the  bar  of  the  present  day  can  lay  claim  to 
that  judicial  eloquence  which  is  so  immediately  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
legal  argument,  and  which  should  be  one  of  the  great  aims  of  every  member  of  the 
bar  to  obtain.     When  we  say  judicial  eloquence,  we  mean  the  eloquence  of  the 

•  "  Elder  Brother,"  Act  i.,  Scene  2. 
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judgment,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  eloquence  of  the  feehngs  ;  clear,  correct,  and 
logical;  embodying  the  discussion  of  legal  pi'inciple  in  concise  and  elevated  lan- 
guage. Such  was  Lord  Erskine's  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  Asaph,  displaying  the 
the  greatest  preciseness  and  beauty  of  an-angement ;  the  language  being  sufficient 
to  sustain,  but  not  remarkable  enough  to  detract  from  the  attention  to  the  argu- 
ments, and  the  whole  managed  with  the  most  admirable  address.  Even  at  a  later 
period,  some  of  Lord  Campbell's  speeches  partake  of  this  description  of  what  may 
justly  be  considered  as  bar  eloquence.  At  this  time,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
point  to  any  man  at  the  bar  who  may  be  said  to  possess  it.  The  requirements  for 
it  are  a  considerable  amount  both  of  legal  and  erudite  learning,  and  a  sound  discre- 
tion in  the  application  of  both.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  discrip- 
tion  of  oratory,  not  depending  so  much  upon  the  imagination,  but  more  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  memory  and  the  use  of  the  reflective  powers,  may  be  more  easily 
acquired  than  such  as  rests  for  its  force  upon  the  variations  of  the  mind  and  the 
intensity  of  the  conception.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  men  who  may  not,  by 
study  and  perseverance,  perhaps  imitation,  acquire  a  nervous  and  dignified  style  of 
expression,  and  an  appropriate  use  of  language ;  and  by  strengthening  tlieir 
recoUective  and  concentrative  faoilties,  arrive  at  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  this 
branch  of  the  oratorical  art.  While  this  is  more  easily  obtainable,  it  is  regarded 
with  much  greater  favour  by  the  judges  than  even  the  higher  order  of  eloquence  ; 
for  a  "  florid  style  and  a  sparkling  manner  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker  be  heard 
with  a  jealous  ear  by  the  judge ;  they  detract  from  his  weight,  and  always  produce 
a  suspicion  of  his  faUing  in  soimdness  or  strength  of  argument.  The  charac- 
teristic of  this  style  of  oratory  may  be  summed  up  in  the  advice  of  Quintilian — 
"  Cura  sit  verhorum ;  solicitudo  reruni."  To  seize  the  leading  points  of  the  argu- 
ment, to  corroborate  or  destroy  them  by  sufficient  evidence,  and  to  add  chasteness, 
power,  and  boldness  of  expression,  are  the  chief  requisitions  for  a  description  of 
oratory  highly  esteemed  by  the  judges  and  by  the  bar  ;  and  admirably  designed  for 
appealing  to  the  judgment  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  unbiassed  by  feeling 
or  passion.  This  eloquence,  we  believe,  may  be  attained  by  laboiu' ;  but  we  not  only 
aver  that  our  bar  is  destitute  of  this  sort  of  it,  but  we  will  take  one  step  further, 
and  say  that  there  are  but  very  few  gentlemen  of  the  bar  who  are  moderately  cor- 
rect or  elegant  in  then*  style.  The  Superior  Courts  of  Law,  when  the  judges  are  pi*e- 
siding  for  the  hearing  of  appeals,  and  the  reversal  of  judgments,  in  which  only  a 
select  body  of  practitioners  appear,  and,  in  which,  therefore,  eloquence  shoiild  be 
cultivated,  are  remarkable  for  the  total  absence  of  anytliing  which  can  aspire  to 
that  name.  If  the  pleader  is  well  skilled  in  his  technical  law  points,  he  has  gained 
the  only  object  which  he  sought,  and  cares  nothing  about  the  inaptitude  of  his 
expressions,  or  the  want  of  clearness  in  his  argument.  Not  only  is  such  the  case, 
but  even  those  adventitious  adornments  which  natm*e  has  afl'ovdcd  unlimited 
opportunity  for  improvement,  seem  entirely  neglected ;  the  modulation  of  voice, 
the  strength  of  utterance,  and  gra/;e  of  attitude  and  action,  serve  to  render  even  a 
poor  or  barren  speaker,  passable,  if  not  attractive.  The  orators  of  olden  time 
thought  no  labour  too  intense,  no  extent  of  time  too  much,  to  gain  these  desirable 
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advantages  ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  seem  to  consider  them  as  scarcely  worthy 
of  their  notice.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  Walpole  and  the  orators 
of  his  time  gained  their  ascendency  over  the'  minds  of  their  hearers  as  much  by  the 
gracefulness  of  their  deUvery  and  the  propriety  of  their  deportment,  as  by  the 
power  of  their  eloquence. 

But  if  the  address  is  slovenly,  the  matter  ill-arranged,  and  the  most  extraneous 
subjects  and  precedents  dragged  into  arguments  upon  which  they  have  no  bearing, 
in  the  courts  of  judgment  and  appeal ;  the  style  of  speaking  at  Nisi  Frius  and  in 
the  criminal  courts  is  still  lower.  In  the  former  the  same  defects  exist  which  we 
have  before  noticed,  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ;  and  the  business  falls  to  the  lot  of 
men  of  less  experience,  who  appear  as  little  to  have  cultivated  a  just  manner  of 
expi-essing  their  thoughts.  The  crimhial  bar,  while,  in  some  degree,  liable  to  the 
faults  we  have  referred  to,  is  chiefly  chai'geable  with  another,  in.  fact,  more  danger- 
ous to  the  growth  of  true  eloquence.  It  is  a  kind  of  spurious  eloquence,  coarse, 
violent,  and  declamatoiy ;  attracts  some  attention,  and  passes  with  the  vulgar  for 
that  of  which  it  is  only  the  base  counterfeit.  This  style,  though  repressed  by  the 
judges,  is  yet  upon  the  increase ;  and  as  but  the  smallest  amount  of  talent  is  requi- 
site for  its  acqmrement,  it  seems  to  recommend  itself  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  desirous  of  making  a  display  with  as  little  real  industry  or  oratorical  powers  as 
possible. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  bar  of  our  country  has  ceased  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  its  eloquence,  and  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  either  positively  prevent  or  negatively  do  not  encourage  a  taste  for  this  noble 
art.  The  mns  of  court,  although  well  endowed  with  revenues,  have  long  since 
ceased  to  recognize  any  responsibility  in  the  legal  or  intellectual  advancement  of 
their  students.  They  cause  them  to  be  assembled,  it  is  true,  at  stated  periods  in 
Term  time,  but  not  either  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  or  the  formation  of 
associations  which  might  promote  the  science,  but  only  for  the  pleasui-e  of  convivi- 
ality. The  student,  after  having  wearied  himself  by  his  day's  employment  at  the 
chambers  of  a  pleader,  dines  at  the  hall  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and  the  little 
converse  which  he  enjoys  with  his  feUow-studeuts  is  confined  to  the  com-tesies  of 
life,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  reciprocation  of  studies  and  opinions.  Were  the 
students,  while  in  their  novitiate,  brought  into  constant  collision,  a  spur  would  be 
given  to  their  activity  ;  they  would  mutually  refine  their  manners,  aid  the  learning, 
and  strengthen  the  powers  of  each  other.  Why  should  not  the  inns  establish 
lectui'es  upon  oratory,  give  scholarships  for  success  in  its  attainment,  encourage 
the  attendance  and  the  efforts  of  students,  and  make  eloquence  one  of  the  great 
branches  of  legal  education  ?  Why  should  not  the  pubhc  haUs  be  opened  as  the 
usual  resort  of  students  of  law  and  barristers,  and  devoted  to  the  holding  of  moot 
courts  and  discussion  clubs  ?  Under  the  presidency  of  some  able  lawyer,  such 
courts  might  be  rendered  almost  as  important  as  adch'essLng  the  judges ;  and  wliile 
the  principles  of  law  would  be  acquired,  the  mastery  of  eloquence  would  not  be  a 
subordinate  object.  Westminster  HaU  ought  not  to  be  the  first  theatre  on  which 
a  man  displays  his  abihty  in  speaking,  but  he  ought  to  be  well  and  severely  trained 
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before  he  delivers  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  of  the  land.  It  ought  to 
be  au  imperative  necessity  for  every  barrister  to  have  dehvered  a  certain  number  of 
speeches  at  the  hall  of  his  society,  before  he  is  permitted  to  rise  in  court ;  and,  were 
such  a  system  adopted,  we  should  soon  gain  for  the  bar  the  reputation  of  sound 
reasoning  and  manly  eloquence,  while  we  should  save  the  judges  from  the  annoy- 
ances and  impertinences  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  want  of  a  proper  super- 
intendence on  the  part  of  the  inns,  renders  it  necessary  for  the  students  to  place 
themselves  in  the  chambers  of  pleaders  ;  and  there,  without  any  counteracting 
influence,  they  become  absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  statute  law,  and  the  tech- 
nicahties  of  pleading.  They  do  not  acquire  large  and  extensive  views  of  the  origin 
and  foundation  of  laws,  or  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  common  law,  but 
Barrow  their  pursuits  to  a  conversance  with  the  peculiar  acts  of  ParUament,  which 
affect  our  own  jurisprudence  :  they  drink  from  the  many  tributary  streams,  but 
never  from  the  fountain  head  of  law. 

Another  cause  of  the  present  discouragement  to  oratory,  must  be  found  in  the 
culpable  negligence  of  gentlemen  preparing  for  the  bar.  When  students  of  law, 
with  time  upon  their  hands,  neglect  to  promote  a  taste  for  oratory  ;  barristers  are 
httle  hkely,  with  less  opportunity,  to  attempt  it.  The  forensic  clubs,  which  for- 
merly served  to  supply  the  place  of  a  national  institution,  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
youth  for  the  professional  conflicts  of  after  age,  are,  many  of  them,  closed :  and  in 
this  age  of  imiversal  movement,  eloquence  alone  seems  despised. 

Much  may  be  done  by  every  individual,  intending  to  make  the  bar  his  profession, 
by  a  determination  to  excel  in  this  necessary  art ;  and,  if  every  student,  feeling  that 
the  honour  of  his  profession  and  his  country  was,  in  this  respect,  committed  to  his 
keeping,  would  mature  his  capacities  for  speaking,  by  the  study  of  British  eloquence, 
and  the  habit  of  committing  to  writing  legal  arguments,  the  style  of  oratory  at  the 
bar  would  soon  show  symptoms  of  improvement.  We  refer  to  students,  in  these 
remarks,  because,  from  them  alone,  must  be  expected  the  future  greatness  of  the 
bar  ;  and  we  would  willingly  see  them  join  in  an  attempt  to  revive  its  past  fame. 

EiiO. 


Manchester  (Rnsholme-road)  Young  Men's 
Improvement  Society. — The  Seventh  Anniveisary 
of  Uiis  Society  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 2nd,  1850,  in  the  school-room  adjoining  the 
chapel,  on  which  occasion  upwards  of  tliree  hun- 
dred Iriends.  male  and  female,  sat  down  to  tea. 
The  room  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers 
and  evergreens,  with  themottos,"  Onward,"  "  Ex- 
celsior," "  That  the  soul  be  without  Knowledge  is 
not  good,"  "  Buy  the  Truth,  and  sell  it  not,"  and, 
in  bold  relief  at  the  entrance  of  the  room,  "  Wel- 
come !"  In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  James  Gril- 
fiu,  who  was  detained  on  account  of  indisposition, 
the  cliair  was  ably  filled  by  Ur.  Henry  Browne, 
who,  after  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  called  upon 
the  Secretary  to  read  the  Annual  Report,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  institution  contained 
filly-eight  members,  all  striving  to  improve  the 
higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  their  being.  Up- 
wards   of    forty   questions,   political,   scientific, 


and  religious,  had  been  discussed  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  many  of  tliem  of  vital  import- 
ance, questions  agitating  the  public  mind,  and 
upon  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  llie 
young  men  of  the  present  day — they  who  will 
wield  the  destinies  ol  the  future — should  be  well 
informed.  It  was  also  stated,  that  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Society  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fitly  young  men  had  been  connected  with  it,  many 
of  them  now  being  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe,  scattering  tlie  knowledge  tliey  had  obtained. 
Alter  the  Report  was  read,  the  President  called 
upon  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  H.  Tubbs,  who  re- 
marked that  the  institution  had  been  in  existence 
seven  years,  and  under  the  kind  protection  and 
presidency  of  its  founder  (Mr.  George  Darling),  it 
iia  I  gradually  developed  itself  and  attained  to  its 
present  prosperity.  To  one  to  whom  tlie  Society 
was  under  such  deep  obligations,  that  was  thought 
the  most  fitting  moment  to  attest  llie  same,  by  a 
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token  of  respect  due  to  such  indeCatifrable  exer- 
tions. The  speaker  then  read  an  address,  siened 
by  about  fifty  of  the  members,  and  concluded  by 
requesting  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  together 
with  a  beautifully  finished  writing  desk,  upon 
which  was  inscribed — 

"  To  Mr.  Georfje  Darling,  President  of  the 
Kusholme-road  Young  Men's  Improvement  So- 
ciety, from  its  Members. 

"Manchester,  October  2nd,  1850." 

Mr.  Darling,  who  was  much  atiected,  accepted 
the  testimonial,  firmly  believing  that  the  lines 
presented  with  it  were  expressive  of  the  feelings  of 
the  members.  His  desire  was,  that  it  might  he 
their  ambition  to  go  higher  and  higher  still  in 
wisdom  and  excellence,  until  they  had  attained 


that  knowledge  wliich  was  life  eternal. — During 
the  evening  able  and  appropriate  speeches  were 
delivered  by  members  and  friends  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — 

The  importance  of  seeking  after  wisdom  when 
young  -the  power  of  knowledge — its  ailvautages 
in  the  present  state  of  society — the  evils  conse- 
quent upon  reading  the  trash  which  emanates 
from  the  press,  and  the  counteractine  influences 
of  the  cheap  moral  literature— the  advantages  of 
Muiual  Improvement  Societies,  their  antiquity, 
tlie  Societies  established  under  Socrates,  Plato, 
Ike. — the  illustrious  examples  which  modern  times 
have  furnished  of  individuals  connected  with  such 
institutions,  Chahners,  Robert  Hall,  Walter  Scott, 
Burns,  Playfair,  Mackintosh,  Jeffrey,  &c. 


€1)B  SnqtilnL 


QUESTIONS  REaUIEING  ANSWERS. 

22.  Although  the  discussion  on  the  war  ques- 
tion is  concluded,  may  I  be  permitted  to  inquire 
how  the  friends  of  peace  would  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  example  of  the  apostle  Paul 
supplies  ?  To  me  this  has  been  a  perplexing 
point.— W.  M.  B. 

2;i.  As  I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
range  of  topics  taken  up  by  Mental  Philo'iOphy, 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  who  understand 
the  subject  would  favour  me  with  an  outlme  of 
the  course  of  study  it  implies. — S.  F.  M. 

24  Ts  the  art  of  Phrenotypics  advantageous  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  if  so,  which  are  the  best  works  on  the  art? 
Should  1  save  time  by  learning  Latin  before  com- 
mencing Greek  ? — A  Subscriber. 

25.  Cau  you  inform  me  what  is  the  best  work 
on  the  subjectof  Botany,  and  what  work  contains 
the  best  directions  for  the  preservation  of  botani- 
cal specimens,  particularly  as  it  respects  colour. 
I  also  wish  to  know  the  best  way  of  obtaining 
skeletons  of  leaves. — "  a." 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

17.  Quotations. — Perceiving  that  one  of  your 
readers  wishes  to  know  how  he  may  collect  quo- 
tations from  standard  authors,  allow  me  to  recom- 
mend "Todd's  Index  Rerum"  for  this  purpose. 
By  making  an  entry  in  this  book  of  anything  he 
rea.ds  worth  remembering,  he  will  be  able  to  refnr 
to  it  at  any  time  with  very  little  trouble. — T,  V.  W. 

".I.  S."  wishes  to  be  informed  of  a  plan  for 
enabling  writers  to  collect  quotations,  and  to  make 
them  readily  available.  Extensive  reading  and  a 
good  memory  are,  I  think,  among  the  principal 
requisites.  Of  all  writers,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  Shakspeare  stands  unrivalled  for  the 
number  and  aptness  of  the  quotations  which  may 
be  culled  from  his  pages.  Nearly  every  line  is  a 
text  in  itself.— C.  CM. 

19.  Elocution :  — 

"  ;$pcccf)  is  the  golden  harvest  that  followeth 
the  flowering  of  thought ; 

Yet  ofteullmes  runneth  it  to  husk,  and  the 
grains  be  withered  and  scanty." — Tupper. 

"Elocution,  which  anciently  embraced  style 
and  the  whole  art  of  rhetoric,  now  signifies  man- 
ner of  delivery." — E.  Porter. 


The  subject  of  Elocution  has  been  one  of  great 
attraction  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  to  all  con- 
ditions of  men.  Communities  have  been  swayed 
by  the  orator,  roused  to  deeds  of  bravery  they 
would  have  shrunk  from,  but  for  the  burning 
words  of  some  master  mind,  poured  out  in  musical 
cadences,  "  liquid  as  melted  fi-om  the  hot  heart ;" 
appeal,  poured  out  in  pathetic  strains,  melting  the 
soul  to  pity ;  imagery,  uttered  witn  the  fiery  zeal 
of  a  prophet,  calling  up  the  imagination,  till  it 
sees  visions  of  tlie  future  "  streaming  like  meteors 
in  the  wind  ; '  hears  the  voices  of  the  dead  borne 
upon  the  blast,  sighing,  in  mournful  strains,  in 
answerto  the  invocation  :— "  We  come!  we  come! 
'tis  but  the  living  that  are  dumb ! " 

In  all  times  men  have  appeared  capable  of 
swaying  the  multitude  by  the  power  of  words. 
Oratory,  in  ancient  times,  was  considered  to  be 
the  grand  climax  to  which  an  educated  man  could 
attain.  Whatever  a  man  had  to  utter,  must  have 
been  done  with  grace  and  eloquence,  or  it  lost  its 
effect,  And  this  was  as  it  should  be.  That  which 
is  really  great  in  conception,  ought  to  enjoy  all  the 
embellishments  of  art.  How  many  men  fail  to 
produce  any  effect  on  the  public  mind, not  so  much 
from  the  absence  of  merit,  as  from  the  want  of  a 
good  delivery.  The  veriest  tyro  may,  for  a  time, 
take  the  lead  with  the  multitude,  simply  from 
possessing  an  energetic  mode  of  speaking.  Yet 
the  MERE  power  of  words  is  not  a  high  quality  ; 
nay,  rather  it  is  the  lowest,  and  will  soon  fail. 
The  multitude  are  not  to  be  cozened  for  any  length 
of  time  by  a  mere  claptrap — only  till  the  true  man 
come  can  he  gain  an  audience  ;  he  must  then  bid 
adieu  to  his  '•  fellow-sufferers  in  the  cause  of  the 
truth"  (?):  "  half  gods  go  when  the  gods  arrive." 
The  true  man  must  be  uppermost.  However  an- 
noying it  may  be  to  hear  a  man  utter  golden 
thoughts  in  ill-chosen  words,  it  is  still  more  so  to 
hear  a  verdant  sprig  candidate  for  public  honour 
proclaiming,  in  pompous,  inflated  terms,  as  the 
last  new  birth,  that  said  grievance  is  not  to  be 
borne,  that  the  masses  are  rising  in  intelligence, 
and  that  HE  (I)  can  see  the  day  dawning  when 
not  a  tyrant's  foot  shall  disgrace  our  native  soil ; 
winding  up  with  a  grand  peroration  of  gas,  the 
substance  of  which  Is  simply,  "  Admire  me,  call 
me  an  excellent  stump  orator."  Of  the  two,  we 
prefer  the  diamond  in  the  rough,  to  a  highly 
polished  sham,  mere  glass,  a  thing  to  be  seen 
THROuau,  and  nil  aumirari. 
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Yet,  because  of  this  class,  oratory  is  not  to  be 
cast  aside.  Tljat  power  which  can  shake  a  nation 
to  its  centre,  rouse  a  multitude  to  arms,  and  again 
aUay  the  fury  of  its  passion;  that  can  stand  fear- 
lessly before  the  Parisians  in  arms,  as  lately  done 
by  Lainai  tine,  and  induce  them  by  persuasion,  not 
only  to  destroy,  but  to  protect  public  security — 
this,  we  say,  is  not  liglitly  to  be  tljrown  away. 

Yet  reading  and  speaking  arc  not  taught  in  our 
colleges  and  seminaries  as  they  should  be.  The 
old  rule,  Read  as  I  do,  is  still  adhered  to.  And 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  poem  or  speech 
barbarously  delivered  by  those  who  ought  to 
read  better.  Poetry  gets  the  same  treatment  as  a 
prosy  account  of  the  last  debate  in  Parliament. 
Truly  the  divine  art  deserves  better  usage.  Is 
not  the  beautiful  to  be  cultivated?  "  Our  primal 
source  is  beauty,  and  we  pant  lor  it  ever  and 
again." 

"  ©Oil,  the  undiluted  good,  is  root  and  stock  of 

beauty, 
And  every  child  of  reason  drew  his  essence  from 

that  stem. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  intuition,  an  innate  hankering 

for  home, 
A  sweet  returning  to  the  well  from  which  our 

spiiit  flow'd. 
That  we,  unconscious  of  a  cause,  should  bask 

these  darken'd  souls 
In  some  poor  relics  of  the  light  that  blazed  in 

primal  beauty. 
And,  even  like  as  exiles  of  idolatry,  should  quaff 

from  the  cisterns  of  creation 
Stagnant  draughts,  for  those  fresh  springs  that 

rise  in  the  Creator." 

The  class  of  people  who  talk  of  poetry  as  they 
would  of  sugar-cane — think  it  exceedingly  nice, 
ticklish  to  the  palate,  but  to  be  used  as  sparingly 
as  the  said  article  of  confectionery  more  especially 
by  grown  people,  lest  they  should  be  thought  sen- 
timental, or  classed  with  those  who  have  not  out- 
grown their  youth's  apparel — is  happily  now  very 
limited,  tliough  not  quite  extinct.  There  are 
those  who  still  look  upon  a  reader  of  poetry  as 
upon  one  utterly  lost  for  all  other  intellectual 
acquirement.?.  This  is  true  only  of  those  who  are 
fond  of"  EASY  pieces,"  volumes  of"  fugitive  verses, 
written  in  the  hours  of  leisure"  (after  dinner, 
hence  so  morbid).  But  let  readers  of  poeti-y  ap- 
ply themselves  to  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Coleridge, 
Dante,  Goethe,  Bailey,  &c.,  and  they  will  find 
intellectual  employment  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
but  little  to  gratify  that  morbid  taste  which  re- 
quires mournful,  melancholy  ditties,  "  written  in 
the  hours  of  affliction."  The  poet's  office  in  the 
world  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood ;  he 
is  taking  his  station  as  something  higher  than  a 
mere  jingler  of  bells.  We  begin  to  acknowledge 
that  the  true  poet  is  the  highest  expression  of 
humanity,  the  apex  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
life,  the  nearest  the  divine  ;  that  he  views  nature 
face  to  face  ;  that  she  works  through  him.  "  The 
old  Eternal  Genius,  who  built  the  world,  has  con- 
fided himself  more  to  this  man  than  to  any  other." 
He  listens  to  the  warblings  of  the  spirit-world, 
hears  the  barnionies  that  are  in  heaven,  liolds 
converse  with  the  spirits  of  other  realms,  and 
brings  down  a  few  faint  tones  to  cht  er  hard  work- 
ing, groping  humanity.  But,  alas !  few  and 
faint  they  are !  They  sound  but  like  the  last 
"dying  day-hymn"  of  anoiher  sphere;  "tliey 
come  like  shadows,  so  depart."  And  though  the 
poet  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  upper  world,  yet 


"  his"  full,  "  bright"  visions  are  not  to  be  told  to 
the  ear  of  mortals.  He  descends  to  earth  to  tell 
his  mystic  tale,  and  the  shining  countenance  is 
gone,  the  visions  "  have  all  melted  into  air,  itito 
thin  air,"  and  we  get  but  an  incrustation,  bright 
though  that  be,  of  the  secret  told  in  heaven. 

Let  men  begin,  then,  to  study  poetry,  not  use 
it  as  a  mere  amusement,  to  be  cast  aside  like  a 
child's  toy  when  tired  of.  We  know  that  a  great 
difficulty,  to  all  appearance,  exists  with  regard  to 
the  reading  of  poetry,  to  give  it  all  the  expression 
of  beauty  it  is  capable  of  receiving  from  a  good 
reader. 

Austin  says,  "  In  just  aiticulation,  the  words 
are  not  to  be  hurried  over,  nor  precipitated  syl- 
lable over  syllable ;  nor,  as  it  were,  melted 
together  into  a  mass  of  confusion  :  they  should 
not  be  trailed,  or  drawled,  nor  permitted  to  slip 
out  carelessly,  so  as  to  drop  unfinished.  They 
should  be  delivered  from  the  lips,  as  beautiful 
coins  newly  issued  from  the  Mint,  deeply  and  ac- 
curately impressed,  neatly  struck  by  the  proper 
organs,  distinct,  in  due  succession,  and  of  due 
weight."  All  this,  we  know,  will  require  time 
and  study  to  be  accomplished  ;  yet  it  may  be  done 
by  one  determined  ;  every  one  may  improve  in 
this,  as  in  other  things.  We  are  aware  of  the 
dilficulties,  but  we  are  also  acquainted  with  that 
which  is  better,  the  advantages. 

Perhaps  no  depai-tment  of  study  requii-es  greater 
care  and  attention  than  tliat  of  Elocution.  None 
is  there  that  seems  so  imperatively  to  requue 
a  tutor,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  many  little 
shades  of  pronunciation  that  might  be  improved, 
many  bad  habits  to  be  corrected,  that  would  alto- 
gether escape  the  beginner  ;  whereas,  by  having 
a  master,  you  ai'e  supposed  to  have  a  model 
l)efore  you,  as  you  would  in  the  sister  art  of 
painting  ;  where  you  never  think  of  painting  an 
ideal,  a  new  creation,  before  having  copied  from  a 
model.  Of  course  we  cannot  undertake  to  point 
out  teachers  ;  tliis  would  be  to  make  distinctions, 
which  we  would  avoid.  But  search  for  yourselves, 
find  a  MASTK.K  of  his  art;  no  matter  if  he  charge 
a  little  higher  than  others,  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion.    A  physician  will  heal  you  before  a  quack. 

Yet,  though  we  advise  the  employment  of  a 
tutor,  we  will  point  out  the  course  a  person  de- 
termined upon  sell-instruction  may  take,  as  far 
as  he  can  go. 

Of  course  no  person  will  attempt  the  subject  of 
elocution  till  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
English  Grammar.  The  next  thing  is  Punctua- 
tion (for  which  see  No.  VI.  of  Controversialist, 
article  "Composition");  Prosody  will  then  en- 
gage the  attention,  which  will  explain  the  striic- 
ture  of  English  verse  ;  tliis  may  be  found  in  any 
English  Grammar.  There  is  a  short  and  concise 
explanation  in  "Darnel's;"  also  in  "  D'Orsey's 
Grammar,"  part  2,  published  by  Chamber?  ;  and 
Smart's,  in  which  there  are  exercises  both  in 
punctuation  and  scanning.  Then,  for  reading, 
take"  Walker's  Elements  ofElocution,"  and  his 
"Rhetorical  Grammar."  The  first  is  the  best 
book  ;  indeed,  tlie  latter  contains  a  great  portion 
ol'  what  is  given  in  the  former,  yet  there  are  many 
tilings  in  it  which  are  of  use,  notgiven  in  the  first- 
mentioned  work. 

Other  standard  works  are  :— "  Blair's  Rhetoric, 
and  Belles  Lettres  ;  "■  "  Campbell's  Philo.5ophy  of 
Rhetoric;"  "  Whately's  Rheioric."  We  need 
not  increase  the  list  farther,  as  we  easily  might 
do,  because  we  should  suppose  few  persons  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  undertake  the  reading  of 
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more  than  these.  DiJ  the  limits  of  this  Magazine 
allow,  we  might  be  tempted  to  ofl'er  an  epitome  of 
the  subject;  yet,  for  the  present,  we  must  be  con- 
tented merely  to  point  the  way,  leaving  a  further 
development  to  a  future  lime. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  offer  the  following 
extract  lor  the  serious  consideration  of  our 
readers : — 

WAGNER. 

"  Forgive  me  ;  but  I  heard  you,  sir,  declaiming. 
Pray  weie  you  reading  a  Greek  tragedy  ? 
It  now-a-days  is  useful.     I  have  heard 
That  a  good  player  can  instruct  a  priest. 


Yes  .'  if  the  priest  aspire  to  be  a  player; 
A  circiimstance  that  may  occur. 


WAGNEE. 


Alas! 


When  one  is  so  coop'd  up  within  one's  study, 
And  hardly  can  enjoy  a  peep,  except 
Upon  a  holiday j^and  then  at  distance, 
As  through  a  glass, — of  the  external  world. 
How  can  one  hope  to  lead  it  by  persuasion  ? 

FAUST. 

In  vain  you  seek  for  wliat  you  do  not  feel, 
It  must  flow  forth  spontaneous  from  the  heart, 
To  ovei'power  all  hearts  resistlessly ; 
You  may  sit  gluing  phrases,  and  recooking 
The   morsels  you   have   snatch'd  from  others' 

feasts, 
To  all  eternity, — may  coax  a  flame 
In  your  small  heap  of  ashes, — may  attract 
The  admiration  of  some  puny  apes. 
If  you  have  that  ambition,  but  not  touch 
A  single  heart,  your  own  remaining  cold. 

WAGNER. 

The  secret  of  the  orator's  success 

Is  Elocution.    I  have  much  to  learn. 

FAUST. 

How  seek  the  goal  of  eloquence  ?  oh,  then, 
Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  fasten  bells 
Upon  your  harness, — reason  and  good  sense 
Get  better  on  withnut  it.     What  need  to  hunt 
For  words,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  ? 
Your  fine  orations,  that  are  so  bedizened, 
(Gold-leaf  in  which  you  fold  mere  nothings  up,) 
Are  unreviving  as  the  wind  that  sighs 
Through  the  dead  leaves  of  autunm." 

E.  B. 
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The  Philosopher's  Mite  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
o/lSSI.  London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
The  poet  has  asked,  depreciatingly,  "  What's  in 
a  name  ?  "  but  our  "  philosopher  "  appears  to 
think  that  there  is  much,  and  hence  the  very 
taking  title  which  he  has  given  to  his  production. 
Few  can  read  its  advertisement  without  having 
their  curiosity  awakened,  and  many  will  be  led  to 
purchase  for  mere  curiosity's  sake.  This  pamphlet 
is  a  warning  address  to  Prince  Albert,  as  the 
principal  promoter  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
against  the  evils  of  "  plague  and  pestilence," 
which  the  writer  considers  will  be  attendant  upon 
the  over-crowdmg  of  London  with  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  These  evil  forebodings  are 
grounded,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  following 


proposition  : — "  Great  sudden  human  gatherings, 
domiciliated  in  a  confined  space,  are  liable  to  be 
followed  by  pestilence  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
the  sources  from  whence  they  come,  Uie  diversity 
of  breed,  habits,  and  diet,  and  the  length  of  their 
sojourn  in  sucli  given  confined  space. "  This  our 
author  maintains  is  one  of  "  Nature's  Great 
Laws,"  and  he  brings  many  illustrations  of  its 
working  from  ancient  and  modern  history.  Now, 
few  will  dispute  the  truth  of  the  propo.sition, 
thougli  many  may  doubt  its  applicability  to  the 
case  in  question.  We  think  he  has  over-estimated 
the  probable  number  of  visitors  from  a  distance, 
and  lost  sight  ol  the  great  extent  of  the  metro- 
polis;  but  still,  if  this  "mite"  should  be  the 
means  of  drawing  greater  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  proper  accommodation  for 
strangers,  it  may  be  among  the  least,  though  not 
the  least  useful  oi\he  contributions  to  the  "  Mon- 
ster Exhibition  of  1861." 


The  Pew  and  its  Rent  ?  or,  the  Practice  of  Chris- 
tian Churches  compared  with  the  revealed 
Word  of  God.  By  Samuel  Richards,  of  King 
Street  BaplistChurch,  Bristol.  London  :  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co. 

This  is  an  elaborately  argumentative  tract  on 
the  scripturality  of  a  compulsory  payment  of  seat 
rents  in  places  of  Christian  worship.  The  author 
shows  that  the  question  is  one  of  much  impor- 
tance in  its  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  propagation  of  vital  Christianity.  It 
is  a  subject  which  deserves  consideration  ;  and 
the  little  tract  whose  title  we  quote  above  contains 
a  clever  expose  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  in  a 
plain,  unpretending,  and  simple  style,  which  adds 
much  to  its  impressiveness.  We  recommend  its 
perusal  to  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  "  seat- 
rent  system."  1 — 

The  younij  Teacher ;  or,  Friendhj  Hints  to  those 
who  have  recently  commenced  the  work  of  Sab- 
bath school  Teaching.  London:  B.L.Green, 
62,  Paternoster-row. 

This  little  work  is  admirably  suited  to  the  par- 
ties for  whom  it  is  written.  Its  congratulations 
are  good,  its  counsels  simple,  and  its  cautions 
judicious.  The  tone  is  earnest,  although  approach- 
ing to  enthusiasm.  Every  young  teacher  should 
purchase  it.  

Peace  Lyrics.    ByH.  G.Adams.    London: 
C.  Gilpin. 

This  able  little  production  fully  entitles  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  distinction  of  poet  laureate  to  the 
Peace  movement.  Earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
man's  progression,  and  nobility  of  purpose  as 
well  as  refinement  of  thought  and  expression, 
are  its  general  characteristics.  Among  the  singers 
of  the  "  good  time  coming,"  the  author  will  occupy 
no  mean  place.  Great  thoughts  and  noble  aspi- 
rations "  man-ied  to  immortal  verse  "  are  always 
welcome,  and  by  all  who  value  these  this  tiny 
tome  will  be  readily  puichased.  In  his  own  words 
we  dismiss  him  : — 

"  Go,  scatterer  of  the  seeds  of  peace; 

Go,  but  return  full  soon  ; 
We  shall  look  for  thee  when  the  flowers  increase. 

And  the  winds  breathe  all  of  June. 
We  shall  listen  for  the  tidings  good 

Which  thou  to  us  wilt  bring, 
Of  the  spread  of  peace  and  brotherhood, 

All  to  God's  glorying." 
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No.  VIII. 
JUDGMENT— NATURE  AND  KINDS  OF  EVIDENCE. 

"  Science  consists  of  general  propositions  inferred  from  particular  facts  or  from  less  general  propo- 
sitions by  Induction ;  and  it  is  our  object  to  discern  the  nature  and  laws  of  Induction  in  this  sense." 
—Whewell. 

Induction  is  the  term  now  universally  employed  to  designate  that  systematic 
observation  of  any  series  of  phenomena  by  which  we  are  enabled,  after  careful  veri- 
fication, to  deduce  general  inferences  from  the  facts  of  experience.  As  a  source  of 
evidence,  it  depends  upon  the  intuitional  principles  which  the  operations  of  the 
external  universe  develop  in  the  mind.  In  looking  upon  Nature  with  an  inteUi- 
gent  eye — in  observing  her  processes — and  carefully  examining  the  reports  which 
the  sensational  organs  bring  to  the  percipient  faculties,  men  naturally  perceive  that 
of  all  the  mighty  mass  of  individualisms  from  which  the  mind  receives  impressions, 
many  influence  it  in  a  similar  manner.  This  leads  the  mind  to  observe  the  re- 
semblances and  dissimilarities  of  objects,  to  investigate  their  coherence,  coexistence, 
and  derivation  ;  and  thus  the  work  of  unification  begins.     As  facts  multiply  their 

.^  impressions  on  the  mind,  similar  and  concomitant  series  of  phenomena  are  re- 
marked and  classified,  and  by  this  means  gain  prominency  in  the  intellect ;  gene- 
ralisation perceives  the  essential  oneness  of  nature  which  coexist  in  many  of  them, 
apparently  diverse  and  incoincident  though  they  be ;  experimentaUsation  is  em- 
ployed— the  law  of  their  colligation  begins  to  dawn  on  the  mind — and  is,  at  last, 
evolved  fi*om  the  vast  multitude  of  special  facts  in  which  it  lay  latent.  Then  "  the 
memory  disbiu-dens  itself  of  its  cumbrous  catalogue  of  particulars,  and  carries 

'^  centtu-ies  of  observation  in  a  single  formula." 

The  whole  universe — that  vast  amplitude  in  which  we  dwell,  and  which  afibrds 
so  much  scope  for  the  exercise  of  our  curiosity,  research,  and  investigation — pre- 
sents itself  to  us,  primarily,  as  an  immense  concourse  of  objectivities  in  almost  con- 
tinual fluxion  and  change ;  despite,  however,  of  this  multiplicity  and  mutabUity, 
a  wondrous  sameness  of  appearances,  uniformity  of  procedure,  and  coincidence  of 
phenomena,  are  evident  to  the  inteUigent  eye.  It  is  in  the  careful  inspection  of 
tliese  that  Induction  employs  itself — "  Human  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  the 
I  bare  collection  or  enumeration  of  facts  ;  this  alone  would  be  of  little  service,  were 
we  not  to  attempt  the  classification  of  them,  and  to  educe  from  such  classification 
general  laws  and  principles.  The  knowledge  which  consists  m  individual  truths 
could  never  be  either  extensive  or  definite,  for  the  multiplicity  which  then  must 
crowd  in  upon  the  mind  only  tends  to  confound  and  perplex  it,  while  the  memory^ 
overburdened  with  particulars,  is  not  able  to  retain  a  hundredth  part  of  the  mate- 
rials which  are  collected.  To  prevent  this,  the  power  of  generalisation  comes  to 
I  our  aid,  by  which  the  mdividual  facts  are  so  classified  under  their  proper  concep-* 
tions,  tliat  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  more  easily  retained,  and  their  several 
relations  to  aU  other  branches  of  knowledge  accxirately  defined.    The  coUigation 
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and  classification  of  facts,  then,  we  may  regard  as  the  two  first  steps  which  are  to 
be  taken  in  the  attainment  of  truth."*  From  the  position  which  he  occupies  in 
tliis  terrestrial  compartment  of  the  Temple  of  Creation — from  his  dependence  upon 
the  mutations  to  which  nature  is  subject,  for  healtli,  life,  sustenance,  and  comfort 
— and  from  the  special  constitution  of  his  intellectual  powers,  man  has  an  irresist- 
ible tendency  to  exert  himself  in  the  study  and  pursuit  of  the  truth  of  things — 
has  a  direct  interest  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  antecedences,  concomitants, 
and  consequents  of  the  several  states  and  conditions  of  objects — and  finds  it  abso- 
lutely necessaiy  to  learn  tlie  modes  of  the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  the  various 
and  diversified  contingencies  which  take  place  around  him.  Hence  it  is  that 
Philosophy  has  always  been  an  object  of  pursuit.  Hence  it  has  resulted  that  the 
process  of  Induction  has  had  so  many  charms  for  the  intellectual  of  the  human 
race. — In  this  brief  chapter  we  purpose  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  succinct  out- 
line of  the  Inductive  Method,  chiefly  as  it  is  propounded  in  the  works  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  and  the  "  Logic"  of  John  Stuart  MUI. 

The  universe,  whether  mental  or  material,  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  facts.     The  jj 
great  duty  and  interest  of  man,  with  regard  to  it,  is  to  discover  the  Truth,  to  leam  |l| 
the  cause  or  causes  of  each  effect,  and  the  effects  of  each  cause.     For  this  purpose 
he  must,  by  assiduous  and  careful  study,  become  acquainted  with  the  arrangement, 
connection,  and  systematisation  which  reign  in  Nature.     The  objects  which  Induc- 
tion renders  necessary  are  primarily  the  two  following : — 1st,  The  investigation  of  f,' 
facts  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  general  law  ;  2nd,  The  infen-ing  of  a  general  ; 
law  from  the  facts  thus  investigated.     To  fulfil  these  requirements  efliciently,  three    ' 
processes  are  needful. 

I.  To  observe  with  attention  and  accuracy  the  great  variety  of  objects  of  which 
the  universe  is  composed^  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  several  properties 
and  qualities. 
II.  To  group  these  various  and  multiplex  objectivities,  or  series  of  phenomena,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  relations,  coincidences,  and  properties,  and  arrange  them, 
in  conformity  with  their  importance,  into  ordinate  and  subordinate  classes. 
III.  To  note  the  successions  in  wMch  phenomena  occiu-,  the  order  of  the  events 
which  result  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  bond  of  causation 
by  which  they  are  colligated  into  an  endlessly-ramified  chain  of  inter-related 
antecedence,  coexistence,  and  consequence. 
To  perform  these  processes  aright  will  require  the  earnest  application  of  the 
whole  of  our  percipient  faculties,  for  "  man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature, 
does  and  knows  so  far  as  he  has,  either  in  fact  or  thought,  observed  the  order  of 
Natm'e :  more  he  can  neither  understand  nor  perform."!     In  such  circumstances 
it  becomes  of  importance  to  know  in  what  manner  this  investigative  process  may 
be  most  accurately  performed.     Now,  "  there  are  two  ways  of  searchmg  after  and 


•  Morell's  "  Hist.  Spec.  Phil.,"  Vol.  I.  p.  34. 

+  Homo  Naturce  minister  et  interpres,  tantura  facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de  Naturae  oraiuere  vel 
meme  observaverit ;   neo  amplius  scit  aut  potest.— " -Vot;«m  Organum."     Liber  Primus.— Apho- 

rismus  I, 

X 
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discovering  truth :  the  one,  from  sense  and  particulars,  flies  upwards  to  the  most 
general  axioms,  and  from  these  principles,  and  their  never-questioned  truth,  judges 
of  and  discovers  intermediate  axioms.  The  other,  from  sense  and  particulars,  col- 
lects axioms  ascending  in  a  continuous  and  gradual  manner,  so  that  the  most  gene- 
ral axioms  are  an-ived  at  in  the  last  stage."*  It  is  the  latter  of  these  methods  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  By  the  conducting  of  investigations  according 
to  this — the  Inductive — method,  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  external  existences  and  their 
J  properties,  the  causes  which  are  operative  among  them,  the  changes  they  vmdergo, 
£  and  the  eiFects  which  the  exertion  of  these  properties  produce  on  other  objects. 
In  the  former  case,  we  acquire  information  of,  and  are  warranted  in  making  propo- 
sitions concerning,  the  existence  and  properties  of  the  objects  only.  In  the  latter, 
we  perceive  the  reciprocal  causative  agency  which  bodies  are  capable  of  exerting 
upon  each  other.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  difierent  departments  of  inquiiy, 
Induction  proceeds  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  guides  its  studies  by  a  definite  plan, 
which  it  vrill  now  be  our  duty  to  explain. 

When  we  are  desirous  of  elucidating  the  truth  regarding  any  series  of  phenomena, 
the  first  step  which  we  should  take  in  the  prosecution  of  our  design  should  be  to  write 
down  the  data  upon  which  our  speculations  are  to  be  founded.  These  vrill  consist 
,  of  a  complete  catalogue,  or,  at  least,  an  extensive  enumeration  of  the  facts  of  expe- 
j  rience  in  the  order  of  their  occiurenee,  and  in  all  their  modifications  of  manifesta- 
*  tion.  Great  caution  and  care  must  be  exercised  in  ascertainins'  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts,  or  the  vaHdity  of  the  proof  on  which  we  rest  our  confidence  of  their  correct- 
ness. Experiments  should  be  made,  and  accurately  noted ;  doubtful  incidents,  while 
not  actually  thrown  aside  and  discarded  as  valueless,  should  yet  have  their  uncer- 
tainty estimated  and  allowed  for.  This  narrative,  carefully  revised,  all  extraneous 
or  unnecessary  matter  expunged,  and  the  facts  it  contains  properly  arranged,  form 
the  materials  of  philosophy,  and  the  elements  of  the  superstructure  of  science.  This 
Natural  History  of  any  given  class  of  phenomena  being  prepared,  we  are  now  to 
proceed,  by  a  judicious  comparison  of  the  collated  facts,  to  discover  the  form  or 
essence  of  these  appearances  ; — that  which  is  convertible  with  the  quality  for  which 
the  object  is  noticed,  and  which  exists  wherever  that  quality  is  found :  for  this 
purpose  we  are  to  consider  which  of  all  the  qualities  possessed  by  these  diverse 
bodies  must  be  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  form  or  essence.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  inquiry  we  must  discard  all  those  properties  which  are  in  the  several 
objects  merely  accidental  and  essentially  dissimilar ;  this  will  considerably  widen 
our  generalisation,  but  will  materially  limit  the  bounds  of  our  investigation,  in  so 
far  as  we  shall  have  ascertained  that  in  these  certain  discarded  qualities  the  form 
need  not  be  sought.  We  next  consider  whether  we  can  abstract  any  other  of  the 
coinciding  properties  of  the  objects  of  our  inquiry,  and  thus  demarcate  and  set 

•  Du!B  vicE  sunt  atque  esse  possunt  ad  inquirendum  et  inveniendum  veritatem.  Altera  a  sensu  et 
particularibus  advolat  ad  axiomata  maxime  generalia,  atque  ex  iis  principiis  eorumque  mimota 
veritate  judical  et  invenit  axiomata  media;  atque  heec  via  in  usu  est.  Altera  a  sensu  et  particulari- 
bus exc^t  axiomata,  ascendendo  continentur  et  gradatim,  ut  ultimo  loco  perveniatur  ad  maxima 
generalia ;  quae  via  vera  est  sed  intenta, — "  Novum  Organum."    Liber  Primus. — Aphorismus  XIX. 
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aside  what  is  diverse  and  multiple,  from  that  which  is  invariable  in  its  nature :  the 
multiplex  and  variable  constitute  the  quahties,  the  vmical  and  immutable  constitute 
the  form ; — that  property  of  which,  if  things  were  destitute,  they  would  cease  to 
be  what  they  are. 

The  observations  which  occur  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  be  succinctly 
comprised  in  the  three  following  laws,  viz. : —  '^ 

1st.  Since  nothing  exists  isolatedly  in  nature,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
multiply  our  observations  and  vary  them  by  experiment,  in  order  that  we 
may  succeed  in  perceiving  the  precise  and  actual  constituents  of  any  given 
phenomena,  i.e.,  so  to  disentangle  the  accessory  from  the  essential,  the  purely 
accidental  from  the  express  essence,  as  shah,  enable  us  to  perceive — distinct 
from  the  thousands  of  accompanying  properties  of  any  phenomena — the  de- 
termining cause  or  condition  of  its  existence. 
2nd.  Not  only  must  we  clearly  and  precisely  perceive  the  point  or  points  of 
coincidence  and  essentiality,  but  we  miist,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
means,  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  points  of  differentiation  and 
accidental  attribution. 
By  these  two  laws  we  are  able  to  classify,  in  ascending  progression,  individuals 
into  species,  and  species  into  genera,  and  vice  versa,  descendingly. 

3rd.  We  must  diligently  and  particularly  observe  whether  the  properties  which 
we  perceive  in  individual  phenomena  manifest  themselves  in  different  propor- 
tions in  different  circumstances,  and  whether  those  proportions  differ  accord- 
ing to  any  general  rule  or  rules,  and  if  so,  what  this  rule  or  these  rules  are. 
After  the  exclusions  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  previous  paragraph  have 
been  made,  it  may  so  happen  that  some  few  properties  may  remain,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  wliich  the  whole  series  of  objects  may  coincide.     Should  this  be  the  case, 
one  or  other  of  these  remanent  properties  must  be  assumed  as  the  cause,  and,  if 
possible,  by  experimentahsation  or  otherwise,  examined  as  to  its  power  of  account- 
ing for  the  phenomena  concerning  which  we  are  prosecuting  our  inquiries  ;  and 
this  process  must  be  repeated  with  each,  until  we  discover  that  one  individual 
property — on  which  alone  the  production  of  the  events  or  appearances  depends ; 
for   the   motto    of  Inductive   science   is  — "  Prudens   interrogatio    est   dimidium 
scienticB."*     This,  however,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  that  careful  and  orderly 
classification  of  "  instances,"  of  which  we  shall  describe  the  method  immediately 
after  the  few  following  pai'enthetical  sentences. 

-  Subordinate  to  this  investigation  of  forms,  and  frequently  conducing  m.uch  to 
the  discovery  of  them,  are  the  inquiries  into  the  latent  process  (latens  processus), 
and  the  latent  schematism  {latens  scJiematismus).  The  former  of  these  signifies 
that  succession  of  events  which  occurs  intermediate  to  the  appUcation  of  any 
change-causing  instrumentaUty  and  the  operation  of  the  change,  e.  g.,  the  processes 
vphich  intervene  betwixt  the  application  of  a  match,  the  explosion  of  a  train  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  blasting  of  a  quarry-rock,  or  the  striking  of  the  strings  of  a  guitar 

. _ — ♦- — > 

*  "  Prudent  questioning  is  the  half  of  science." 
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and  the  impinging  of  its  sounds  upon  the  ear.  The  syringe-match,  by  which  the 
doctrine  of  latent  heat  is  so  fully  proven,  presents  a  favourable  instance  of  such 
inquiries  reduced  to  experiment.  The  latter  refers  to  that  secret  or  hidden  struc- 
ture of  bodies  on  which  any  of  their  properties  depend,  e.  g.,  the  internal  structure 
of  plants.  The  investigations  of  chemistry  regarding  the  component  elements  of 
bodies,  and  the  consequences  deducible  from  them,  especially  in  that  department 
which  Dlustrates  the  doctrine  of  "  definite  or  multiple  proportioiis"  afford  many 
examples  of  the  advantage  of  iuquii'ing  concerning  the  latent  schematism. 

But  to  have  done  with  parentheses,  and  to  revert  to  the  process  which  we  were 
describing  in  the  paragraph  antecedent  to  tliat  we  have  just  penned,  we  shall  find, 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiries  regarding  the  various  facts  of  which  we  wish  to 
know  the  rationale,  that  there  is  a  very  great  dissimilarity  in  their  value,  so  far  as 
the  result  at  which  we  aim  is  concerned.  Some  contaia  the  quality  in  a  simple, 
others  m  a  compound  state.  Some  exhibit  less  of  it,  others  more.  Some  are  easy 
of  intei-pretation,  others  dilBcidt  of  solution.  Some  flash  instantaneous  conviction 
on  the  mind,  others  gain  radiance  by  juxtaposition  and  comparison,  and  by  their 
combinedly  converging  to  the  estabhslmient  of  one  law.  Tliis  consideration  led 
the  illustrious  Lord  Bacon  to  adopt  and  propose  a  classification  of  the  instances  in 
which  any  phenomenal  speciaUty  occm'red,  according  to  then*  value,  under  the  de- 
signation of  prerogative  instances  {^prerogativce  instantiainmi),  or  those  cases  which 
ought  to  possess  the  chief  claim  to  oiu'  regard  in  endeavouring  to  interpret  any 
series  of  facts.  His  intention  in  this  department  of  his  opus  magnum  is  to  describe 
I  what  are  the  most  necessary  or  essential  particulars  with  which  we  should  concern 
\  ourselves  in  any  investigation,  or  what  instances,  in  any  series  of  phenomena  which 
Kature  presents  to  our  observation,  sliould  be  most  especially  regarded  and 
I  attended  to,  in  our  attempts  to  discover  the  law  by  which  their  coherency  and 
'concatenation  are  secured  in  the  vast  system  of  the  universe.  Of  these  he  enume- 
rates twenty-seven  sorts.  Were  we  to  name,  define,  and  illustrate  the  whole  of 
tl^ese,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive  that  we  shoidd  run  the  risk  of  becomuig 
tediously  prohx.  "We  will  only,  thei'cfore,  mention  a  few  of  the  most  important  of 
them,  as  specimens  of  the  modus  operandi  which  he  proposes  : — 

I.  Instantice  solitaries — solitary  instances.  These  are  of  two  classes  :  1st.  Those 
in  which  the  objects  differ  in  all  qualities  except  one.  2nd.  Those  in  which 
the  objects  agi'ee  in  all  points  but  one ;  thus,  were  the  inqviuy  concerning 
electricity — A  hare's  skin  and  a  piece  of  rough  glass,  both  excited  by  a  metal, 
would  both  become  positivised,  and  would  form  solitaria:  instantice  of  the  first 
sort ;  while  two  pieces  of  quite  drj-  ribbon,  the  one  wliite  and  the  other  black, 
excited  by  a  similar  agency,  woidd  be  instances  of  the  latter  kind. 

II.  I)istanti(B  migrantes — varying  instances.  Those  properties  of  bodies  which 
arc  observed  changing  from  a  greater  to  a  less  degree ;  as,  objects  midergoing 
the  process  of  electrical  excitation,  &c. 

III.  Instantice  osteutivcB — forth-showing  instances.  Those  facts  or  objectivities 
which  display  the  quality  in  question  in  its  highest  degi-ee.  A  voltaic  battery 
would  be  an  instantice  ostentivce  in  electricity,  and  a  barometer  in  pneumatics. 
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IV.  Instantice  conformea — analogous  instances.  Occxu'rences  or  things  between 
whicli  analogies  and  resemblances  may  be  traced  in  some  individual  points, 
however  divergent  in  others  ;  thus,  a  camera  obscwra  is  an  analogous  instance 
to  the  eye,  and  the  water-works  of  a  city,  to  the  heart. 

V.  Instantice  comitatu  atque  liostiles — companion  and  inimical  instances.  Qua- 
lities wliich  invariably  accompany  each  other,  as  heat  and  flame ;  and  those 
wliich  are  unceasingly  dissimilar  and  never  discovered  in  conjunction  or  alli- 
ance, and  wliich  thus  appear  to  be  at  war  with  each  other,  as  malleability  and 
transparency ;  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  electricity. 

VI.  InstanticB  cruci(S — crucial  instances.  Those  in  which  we,  as  it  were,  by 
experiment,  apply  the  thumb-screw  to  natiire,  and  compel  her  to  confess 
her  secrets ;  or,  perhaps,  those  instances  which  point  out  the  true  path,  as 
the  ancient  crosses  did  when  two  divergent  roads  occurred,  for  it  will  bear 
either  interpretation,  and  is  used,  we  beheve,  in  both  senses.  Franklin's 
experiments  in  electricity  would  be  instances  of  the  former  sort.  Newton's 
discovery  of  gravitation  was  an  instance  of  the  latter  sort,  setthng  for  ever  the 
true  theory  of  astronomy,  and  deciding  demonstratively  the  superior  truthful- 
ness of  the  Copernican  system  over  that  of  the  Ptolemaic* 

"With  regard  to  such  methods,  "  it  has  always  appeared  to  us,  we  must  confess, 
that  the  help  which  the  classification  of  instances,  imder  then-  titles  of  prerogative, 
affords  to  inductions,  however  just  such  classification  may  be  in  itself,  is  yet  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  force  of  the  instance  must  be  felt  in  the  mind  before  it 
can  be  referred  to  its  place  in  the  system  ;  and  before  it  can  be  either  referred  or 
appreciated,  it  must  be  known ;  and  when  it  is  appreciated,  we  are  ready  enough 
to  weave  our  web  of  induction  without  greatly  troubling  ourselves  whence  it  derives 
the  weight  we  acknowledge  it  to  have  in  our  decisions No  doubt  such  in- 
stances as  these  are  highly  instructive,  but  the  difficulty  ....  is  to  find  such, 
not  to  perceive  their  force  when  found."t 

Coinciding,  as  we  do,  in  the  just  remarks  of  the  great  natm-al  philosopher  above 
quoted,  we  had  intended  to  remark  on  the  inefSeiency  of  induction  alone  to  dis- 
cover truth  and  to  revert  to  the  proof  of  the  assertion  made  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  "  induction  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  Judgment  operates."  As,  liowever, 
a  future  opportunity  will  present  itself  for  that,  when  we  are  treating  on  "  Syllo- 
gism," it  may  suffice  just  now  to  indicate  our  opinion  that  Induction  is  an  investi- 
gative process,  the  results  of  which  are  propositions ;  these  propositions  become  ] 

"  We  may  here  state  that,  besides  the  "  Opera  Francisi  de  Verulamio,"  we  have  been  materially 
assisted  in  this  abridgment  by  the  following  works,  to  which  we  may  at  once  refer  our  readers  for 
further  information  on  the  topic  now  before  them : — Playfair's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Physical  Science,"  Stewart's  "Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political 
Philosophy,"  in  the  EncyclopiEdia  Britannica'— Hoppus's  "  Account  of  Bacon's  Novum  Organum," 
Craik's  "  Bacon  :  his  Writings  and  his  Philosophy,"  Napier's  Essay  on  "  Bacon,"  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Transactions,  Deleyre's  "  Analyse  de  la  Philosophic  de  Bacon,"  Maraulay's  Bacon, 
Ed.  Rev.,  July,  1837,  and  paper,  '■  Bacon,"  in  "  Le  Dictionaire  des  Sciences  Philosophiques,"  &c.,  &c. 

+  Sir  John  Herschel's  "  Discourses  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  in  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
pedia, art.  192. 
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premises,  and  the  sources  of  the  data  fi-om  which  our  conclusions  are  inferred. 
Should  our  Induction  be  false,  our  conclusion  is  nuUilied  ;  and  if  our  conclusion 
lead  to  the  contradiction  of  any  sufficiently  established  known  truth,  or  the  admis- 
sion of  an  absurdity,  our  induction  is  incorrect.  Pacts  carefully  collected  and 
considered  give  rise  to  hypotheses.  These  hypotheses  are  subjected  to  investiga- 
tion ;  and  if  the  phenomena  which  are  being  inquired  into  arrange  themselves 
naturally  and  uncontradietorily  in  the  manner  which  the  subtration  had  a  pnori 
fixed  upon,  the  hypothesis  is  considered  proved,  and  takes  the  rank  of  Theory : 
e.  _9'.— Phrenology  was  first  originated  by  the  observation  of  a  few  facts  :  a  hypo- 
thetical explanation  was  adopted ;  this  hypothesis  is  in  process  of  verification, — 
when  that  is  done  (if  it  can  be  done),*  it  will  become  a  science,  for  then  theory 
will  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  -with  natural  phenomena.  A  mere  knowledge  of 
facts  is  cumulative  in  a  ratio  with  the  existence  and  experience  of  man ;  we  are 
not  so  destitute  of  facts  as  principles — principles  which  the  master-minds  of  our 
species  are  alone  fitted  to  discover  and  apply — principles  which  genius  alone  can 
elucidate  from  the  dry  catalogue  of  age-accumulated  facts,  and  which  are  only  dis- 
coverable by  the  "  far-darting  glance"  of  the  mighty  in  intellect  among  men. 

This  appears  to  us  aU  that  is  necessary  for  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Baconian 
Method  of  Induction.  This  method  has,  however,  been  reduced  with  masterly 
ability  to  more  generaUsed  formtilaries,  by  J.  S.  MiU.  "We  will  now  go  on  to  give 
a  very  concise  summary  of  these. 

The  four  laws  of  Inductive  Inquiry  of  this  able  author,  are  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  the  Method  of  Difference,  the  Method  of  Residues,  and  the  Method  of 
Concomitant  Variations  ("  Logic,"  b.  iii.  c.  viii.) 

Peeliminaet  Axioms.  —  (1st.)  "  Whatever  circumstance  can  be  excluded, 
without  prejudice  to  the  phenomenon,  or  can  be  absent  notwithstanding  its  pre- 
sence, is  not  connected  with  it  in  the  way  of  causation."  (2nd.)  "  The  unessen- 
tial circumstances  being  thus  eliminated,  if  only  one  remains,  that  one  is  the  cause 
of  which  we  are  in  search :  if  more  than  one,  they  either  are,  or  contain  among 
them,  the  cause ;  and  so,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  eSect."  (3rd.)  "  Whatever 
antecedent  cannot  be  excluded  without  preventing  the  phenomenon,  is  the  cause, 
part  of  the  cause,  or  a  condition  of  that  phenomenon."  (4th.)  Wliatever  consequent 
can  be  excluded,  with  no  other  difiference  in  the  antecedents  than  the  absence  of  a 
particular  one,  is  the  effect  of  that  one."  (5th.)  "  Those  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents which  are  mutually  present  and  mutually  absent  are  causes  (or  effects)  to 
each  other,  or  are  connected  with  each  other  by  causation."  (6th.)  "  Anythmg  on 
whose  modifications,  the  modifications  of  an  effect  are  invariably  consequent,  must 
be  the  cause  (or  connected  with  the  cause)  of  that  effect."  A  cause  "  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  conditions  positive  and  negative  taken  together — the  whole  of  the 
contingencies  of  every  description — which,  being  reaUsed,  the  consequent  follows." 
I.  Method  of  Agreement.  When  we  compare  different  instances  in  wliich 
the  fact  concerning  which  our  inquiries  are  made,  or  our  investigation  is 

•  See,  for  a  debate  on  this  topic, "  British  Controversialist,"  vol.  L 
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undertaken,  with  each  other,  and  invariably  find  that  the  same  phenomenon 
results  from  the  same  specific  circumstantialities,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled 
to  beUeve,  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  law  of  causation  may  be  found  ; 
e.  g.,  Arsenite  of  potash,  when  compounded  with  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
invariably  produces  an  apple-green  precipitate,  and  when  steel-filings  are  cast 
into  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  the  steel-filings  dissolve,  and  a  sul- 
phurous fume  is  emitted.  When  we  have  seen  these  experiments,  resulting 
in  the  same  manner  in  frequent  repetitions,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that,  in 
the  combination  of  the  respective  bodies  experimentalised  upon,  the  causative 
agency  exists.  The  canon  of  this  method  is  tliis  :  "  If  two  or  more  instances 
of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  have  only  one  circumstance  in  com- 
mon, the  circumstance  in  which  alone  all  the  instances  agree  is  the  cause  (or 
effect)  of  the  phenomenon." 

II.  Method  of  Difference.  "  Instead  of  comparing  different  instances  of  a 
phenomenon,  to  discover  in  what  they  agree,  this  method  compares  an 
instance  of  its  occurrence  with  an  instance  of  its  non-occurrence,  to  discover 
in  what  they  differ."  When  we  compare  iastances  in  which  the  observed 
fact  happens  with  instances  which  coincide  in  every  particular  except  the  one 
which  we  seek  to  investigate,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  in  that 
exceptional  particular  the  cause  (or  effect)  resides — e.  g.,  A  stick  of  seahng- 
wax,  unexcited,  coincides  with  one  in  all  points  similar  to  itself:  let  now 
the  one  be  frictionised,  and  a  change  will  have  occurred,  and  new  manifes- 
tations wlU  be  given  forth.  We  are  here  perfectly  entitled  to  ascribe  the 
causative  agency  to  the  friction,  so  far  at  least  as  the  manifestations  are  con. 
cerned,  and  vice  versa,  that  the  manifestations  were  the  result  of  the  excitation. 
The  following  is  the  formulary  of  this  method :  "  If  an  instance  in  which  the 
phenomenon  imder  investigation  occurs,  and  an  instance  in  which  it  does  not 
occur  have  every  circumstance  except  the  one  in  common,  that  one  occurring 
only  ia  the  former,  the  circumstance  in  which  they  alone  differ  is  the  effect, 
or  cause,  or  a  necessary  part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon." 

III.  Method  of  Residues.  When  we  know  aU  the  antecedents  of  any  effect, 
and  some  part  of  the  causation-antecedents,  we  may  conclude,  with  confidence, 
that  the  remaining  antecedents  are  the  causative  agents  in  the  production  of 
the  remainder  of  the  effect.  A  consideration  of  the  centrifugal  and  centri- 
petal forces  wiU  afford  an  illustration.  The  formula  is  thus  expressed  :  "  Sub- 
duct from  any  phenomenon  such  part  as  is  known,  by  previous  induction,  to 
be  the  effect  of  certain  antecedents,  and  the  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the 
efiect  of  the  remaining  antecedents." 

IV.  Method  of  Concomitant  Vabiations.  This  has  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  Bacon's  instantia  migrantes ;  it  refers  to  those  natural  agents  whose 
phenomena  we  can  observe,  but  which  so  intimately  co-exist  and  interblend 
themselves  with  other  objectivities,  that  we  are  unable  to  isolate  or  individuahse 
them — e.  g.,  Heat  is  a  quaUty  so  generally  interfused  through  material  bodies 
that  we  cannot  abstract  it  entirely  from  them,  neither  can  we  so  experiment 
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upon  it  that  we  may  separate  and  disconnect  it  from  those  things  in  which 
it  inherently  abides.  To  know,  then,  the  laws  by  which  its  operations  are 
guided,  we  must  observe  what  series  of  phenomena  increase  as  its  power 
becomes  greater,  and  what  effects  diminish  in  a  ratio  with  its  decrement,  and 
thus  we  are  gidded  to  judge  of  its  phenomena-educing  properties.  The  law 
for  investigating  such  subjects  is  thus  given  :  "  Whatever  phenomenon  varies 
in  any  manner,  whenever  another  phenomenon  varies  in  some  particular 
manner,  is  either  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  that  phenomenon,  or  is  connected 
with  it  by  some  fact  of  causation." 


ErligiDn. 


OUGHT  THE  CHURCH  AND  STATE  TO  BE  UNITED  ? 

APFIEMATITB     AETICIE. — III. 


We  have  carefully  read  the  paper  con- 
tributed by  W.  Gr.,  wherein  he  tries  to 
prove  that  the  Church  ought  not  to  be 
connected  with  the  State.  When  we  be- 
ga]i,  we  hoped  to  see  the  subject  argued 
upon  its  own  merits.  We  thought  he 
would  have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  holiness,  and 
the  spread  of  truth,  for  those  in  power  to 
•lend  their  influence  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. But  our  hopes  were  doomed  to 
a  bitter  disappointment.  W.  G.  flies  off 
in  a  tangent,  and  drags  before  our  notice 
a  certain  string  of  Scripture  texts,  which, 
to  om*  limited  comprehension,  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  subject.  We  ask  the  im- 
partial inquirer,  How  is  it  possible  to 
twist  tlie  following  passage  into  an  argu- 
ment against  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
our  dullness,  we  really  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  such  words  as  these  are  con- 
strued by  W.  Gr.  to  afford  to  his  acute 
mind  an  argument,  nay,  a  demonstration, 
that  the  miion  of  Church  and  State  is 
wronff  : — "  Know  ye  not  tliat  your  bodies 
are  the  members  of  Christ  ?  Shall  I  then 
take  the  members  of  Christ,  and  make 
them  the  membei-s  of  an  harlot  ?  God 
forbid."  Our  friend  must  have  a  won- 
derfid  capacity  for  squaruig  texts  to  suit 
his  own  opinions,  it"  he  can  see  in  the 
above  words  any  proof  that  a  union  of 
Church  and  State  is  wrong.  To  our 
mind,  the  passage  offers  not  a  single  iota 


in  support  of  his  argument :  and  when 
we  say  this,  the  same  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  the  passages  he  adduces.  But 
we  cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  stricture 
upon  the  absurdity  he  is  guilty  of,  in 
comparing  the  State  to  a  harlot,  and 
a  State-churchman  to  a  member  of  a 
harlot.  We  have  heard  the  members  of 
the  Govei-nment  called  "old  women;" 
but  W.  G.  must  have  the  honour  of  dis- 
covermg  that  our  State  is  a  harlot ;  that 
it  is  composed  exclusively  of  those  upon 
whom  Cometh  the  wrath  of  God ;  that 
they  are  the  enemies  of  God  ;  that  they 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nicolaitanes  ;  and  that  they  are  a 
pack  of  imbclievers,  the  children  of  Belial, 
a  lierd  of  infidels,  worshippers  of  idols,  a 
filthy  compound,  making  an  imclean 
thing.  We  repeat,  that  W.  G.  has  a  title 
to  the  honour  of  having  discovered  that 
our  State  is  so  detestable  a  thing.  But 
we  beg  to  differ  from  liis  conclusions  :  we 
do  not  judge  so  uncharitably  of  the  State. 
AVe  cannot  imagine  that  om*  English 
Government  —  the  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons — are  worthy  of  aU  the  foul 
aspersions  cast  upon  them. 

We  will  not  offer  more  upon  the  Scrip- 
tural wisdom  and  erudition  displayed  hy 
W.  G.,  but  sliall  proceed  to  notice  some 
other  features  which  distinguish  his  most 
remarkable  paper.  He  says,  that  the 
State,  "  in  its  rightful  operations,  regards 
not  man  as  religious  or  irrehgious ;  not 
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in  his  relation  to  God,  but  merely  in  his 
relation  to  his  fellow-men."  We  beg  to 
dissent  from  such  a  conclusion.  The 
duty  of  a  State  is,  we  believe,  to  do  its 
utmost  for  the  best  interests  of  its  sub- 
jects. If  the  temporal  happiness  of  man 
is  worthy  of  the  regard  of  the  State,  by 
what  process  of  reasoning  can  it  be  shown 
that  his  eternal  haj^piness  should  have  no 
part  of  its  concern  ?  If  the  less  is  worthy 
of  attention,  by  what  system  of  logic  can 
it  be  demonstrated  that  the  greater  should 
be  totally  disregarded  ?  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  assertion,  that  "  States  are 
incompetent  to  judge  of  eternal  things  ;" 
we  are  arguing  for  a  principle :  we  are 
striving  to  learn  why,  if  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  Grovernment  to  care  for  the  temporal 
felicity  of  the  governed,  it  is  absolutely 
wrong  for  the  same  Government  to  be 
anxious  about  the  eternal  welfare  of  its 
own  subjects  ?  If  W.  G.  had  used  his 
talents,  which  seem  of  a  high  order,  to 
explain  this  matter,  his  paper  woidd 
have  been  of  much  worth.  If  we  have 
any  correct  ideas  about  good  government, 
they  lead  us  to  imagine  that  to  be  the 
best  wliich  places  in  the  reach  of  its  sub- 
jects the  means  to  attain  to  the  highest 
felicity.  How  can  a  Government  or  a 
State  do  that  which  totally  disregards 
tlie  eternal  well-being  of  its  subjects  ? 
If  Governors  are  totally  neghgent  about 
the  souls  of  their  subjects,  it  appears 
to  us  that  they  fail  in  the  performance  of 
their  grand  duty.  To  hear  some  men 
talk  about  Governments  and  States,  one 
W(juld  imagine  that  they  looked  upon  the 
human  race  as  mere  material  beings, 
or  jaturesof  a  day,  whose  existence  stopped 
when  the  death  of  the  body  occurred. 
If  it  is  a  fact  that  men  have  souls,  what 
process  of  reasoning  can  make  it  apparent 
that  a  State  does  wrong  when  it  provides 
competent  means  to  teach  men  how  to 
attain  to  eternal  salvation ?  If  it  is  wrong 
in  Kings,  Queens,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
to  offer  religious  knowledge  to  their  sub- 
jects, it  is  equally  wrong  for  parents  to 
do  so  to  then-  children.  The  rulers  of  a 
people  only  fill,  or  ought  only  to  fill,  the 
places  of  parents  to  the  community. 
Their  duty  is  to  look  after  the  morals  of 
then-  people ;  and  no  State  ought  to 
punish  its  subjects  unless  it  has  afforded. 


them  ample  opportunities  for  learning 
their  duties  ;  and  neither  can  any  rulers 
fulfil  their  high  avocation  until  they  have 
done  their  utmost  to  provide  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  those  whom  they 
govern.  And  here  we  will  mention,  that 
we  are  not  defending  any  particular  reli- 
gious party,  as  best  deserving  the  patron- 
age of  the  State ;  we  are  simply  endeavour- 
ing to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  States  to  provide  religious  instruction 
for  their  subjects.  It  is  no  argument 
against  the  principle  we  maintain,  to  say, 
that  in  the  present  State  Church  of  Eng- 
land there  are  great  and  flagrant  abuses. 
We  know,  as  well  as  most  pei-sons,  that 
abuses  are  in  the  Estabhshment ;  but  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  argument  against 
the  thing  itself. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  many  who  writa 
against  the  Union  do  not  understand 
much  about  the  matter.  The  State  of 
England  only  attempts  to  afford  the  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  which  men 
of  all  creeds  allow  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. In  doing  this,  the  State  has  availed 
itself  of  the  services  of  a  body  called  the 
Enghsh  Chui-ch.  Tliat  Church,  through 
its  members,  is  compelled  by  the  State 
to  minister  only  those  truths  contained 
in  the  Bible.  If  any  of  its  ministers 
teach  false  doctrine,  they  are  liable  to  be 
punished  by  the  State  :  and  to  say  that 
the  State  makes  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  is  to  utter  an  absurdity.  The 
Bible  is  the  only  standard  of  doctrines. 
One  party, — that  is,  the  Church — has  to 
inculcate  them  ;  the  other  party — that  is, 
the  State — takes  upon  itself  to  see  that 
the  Church  does  this  duty,  for  which  it 
receives  its  patronage.  Such  is,  briefly, 
the  meaning  of  what  is  called  "  Church 
and  State."  Will  any  one  be  bold  enougli 
to  affirm,  that  the  Government  does 
vvi'ong  in  hu-ing  men  to  teach  tlie  nation 
the  truths  of  the  Word  of  God  ?  Again, 
will  any  man  affirm,  that  religious  men 
do  wrong  in  receiving  money  from  Go- 
vernment to  teach  the  truths  of  God's 
Word  to  the  people  ?  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  have  very  enlarged  views  of  men 
and  things  ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  our 
mind,  that  to  receive  money  from  Govern- 
ment to  preach  the  Gospel,  is  as  honour- 
able and  right   as  to  receive  the  hard 
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earnings  of  a  toiling  mechanic  for  the 
same  purpose.  If  it  is  right  to  receive 
money  from  any  party  for  preaching  the 
Gospel,  then  it  is  as  lawful  to  accept  the 
Government  as  paymaster,  as  any  other 
party  or  parties.  The  grand  considera- 
tion is,  not  who  pays,  but.  What  is  it  I 
am  expected  to  do  ?  If  a  State  wishes 
the  Gospel  to  be  promulgated,  any  Chris- 
tian does  right  to  receive  the  pay  of  that 
State  as  a  preacher.  At  least,  so  we 
humbly  conceive. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  Church  and 
State  arises,  not  fi'om  spiritual-minded- 
ness,  but  from  petty  jealousy.  Many 
Dissenters  caimot  brook  the  idea,  that 
any  other  party  should  receive  more 
patronage  than  themselves.  They  make 
a  loud  outcry  about  the  Establishment, 
and  profess  to  see  in  it  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  They  go  about 
to  search  out  all  the  abuses  they  can  find 
in  the  Church,  and  then  parade  them 
hefore  men  as  so  many  arguments  why 
the  Government  ought  not  to  trouble 
itself  about  the  religious  instruction  of 
its  people.  Such  a  proceeding  is  not 
dignified,  it  is  not  honest.  Dissenters 
have  first  to  show  that  it  is  wrong  for 
Government  to  care  for  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  its  subjects ;  and  then  they  may 
point  to  the  abuses  in  the  Church,  and 
say,  See !  here  are  the  reasons  why  this 
Church  is  incompetent  to  perform  its 
allotted  work. 

To  hear  many  speak  who  find  fault 
with  the  Union,  a  stranger  would  imagine 
that  Dissenters  could  not  do  anything 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  because  of 
that  incubus.  Mother  Claurch.  They 
often  talk  of  what  Voluntaryism  would  do, 
if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  Union.  Now, 
to  such  we  simply  say,  Show  us  what 
Yoluntai-yism  can  now  do.  Dissenters 
can  build  as  many  chapels  as  they  please; 
they  can  ordain  as  many  preachers,  and 
send  out  as  many  teachers,  as  they  can 
find  funds  to  pay.  There  is  notloing  in 
the  Union  which  prevents  Dissenters 
from  doing  the  utmost  their  zeal  can 
dictate.  If  there  were  any  laws  which  pre- 
vented Dissenters  from  preaching,  if  there 
were  any  penalties  for  making  converts 
to  then*  particular  opinions,  enforced  by 
the  Church  and  State,  then  we  would 


admit   that  the   Union   prevented  Dis- 
senters from  doing  their  best  to  evange- 
lize  the    country.     But   while   there   is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  how  can  it  be  shown 
that   the   Union    interposes   a  rampart 
against  the  spread  of  Dissenting  truth  ? 
If  the  Dissenters  have  the  truth,  and  the 
Church  has  it  not,  it  is  a  want  of  courage 
on  their  part  to  clamour  for  the  severance 
of  the  Union,  before  they  have  done  their 
utmost  to  spread  that  light  which,  from 
its  nature,  must  dispel  every  form  of  re- 
ligious gloom.     When  the  Apostles  first 
promulgated  the  Gospel,  they  did  not  go 
about  praying  for  the  severance  of  the 
temporal  power  from  the  pagan  poUty. 
No!  They  steadily  and  zealously  preached 
the  Gospel,  knowing  that  it  was  the  only 
weapon  that  could  overturn  any  or  all  of 
the  mere  institutions  of  men.  Dissenters, 
too  many  of  them,  forget  this  important 
truth — that  if  the  Union  of  Church  and 
State  be  of  God,  it  cannot  be  overthrown ; 
if  it  be  of  men,  it  must  come  to  nought. 
It  seems  to  us,  that  Dissenters  forget 
their  high  vocation  when  they  say  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  spread  the  Gos- 
pel while  the  Union  exists.     Is  the  Union 
a  greater  obstacle  to  modem  Christians, 
than   the   hatred  of  the  Jews  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  pagans  were  to  the  Apos- 
tles ?     The  Apostles  did  not  wait  to  get 
rid  of  their  antagonists  before  they  ven- 
tured upon  their  grand  design.     They 
preached  Christ  in  the  teeth  of  all  oppo- 
sition, and  success  crowned  their  efforts. 
Dissenters !      Does   the   Union   prevent 
you  from  preaching  Christ  ?    It  does  not. 
How,  then,  can  the  Union  of  Church  and 
State  be  said  to  offer  an  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  this  land  ?     But 
we  could  easily  show,  did  space  permit, 
that  the  Union  positively  helps  forward 
the   cause  of  God  in   the  realm.     We 
might  point  to  many,  very  many,  parishes 
where  the  Gospel  is  well  known,  and  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State 
preachers.      We   challenge   any  one   to 
deny,  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
contained,  and  does  contain,  some  of  the 
best   Christians  that  England  has  ever 
produced.     Here,   then,   are   two   argu- 
ments, to  show  that  State-paid  preachers 
are  not  enemies   to  the  cause  of  God. 
•  They  do  not  prevent  others  from  preach- 
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ing  Christ,  and  they  positively  preach 
Him  themselves. 

But  W.  Gr.  falls  into  a  grand  error 
■when  he  attributes  the  decay  of  true  reh- 
gion  to  the  patronage  of  men  in  power. 
The  error  is  very  common  among  those 
■who  know  but  little  of  Church  History. 
We  recommend  W.  Gr.  to  read  a  httle 
book  lately  published  by  Partridge  and 
Oakey,  "  Facts  and  Opinions  for  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,"  to  learn  that  he  is 
mistaken,  when  he  attributes  the  decay 
of  true  piety  to  the  patronage  of  those  in 
power.  In  the  times  of  the  Apostles 
themselves,  this  decay  began  in  the 
Churches ;  and  long  before  the  time  of 
Constantino,  heresy,  schism,  spiritual  and 
■worldly  pride,  •were  rampant  in  all  the 
Churches. 

Constantine  never  did  any  harm  by  his 
patronage  of  true  religion :  it  was  his 
patronage  of  superstition  ■which  did  mis- 
cliief.  It  is  absurd  to  say  true  rehgion 
can  suffer  when  it  is  adopted  and  sup- 
ported by  kings.  If  Constantine  had 
found  the  simple  Gospel,  and  had  patro- 
nized it,  the  Church  would  have  received 
much  good  from  his  conversion.  But  it 
■was  a  corrupted  religion  which  Constan- 
tine embraced.  WUl  any  one  say  that 
religion  suffered  when  Sergius  Paulus 
embraced  the  truth  ?  Will  any  one  say 
that  Christianity  would  have  been  injured 
if  St.  Paul  had  not  almost,  but  entirely 
persuaded  Agrippa  to  become  a  Christian  ? 
Did  St.  Paul  imagine  that  that  king 
would  not  patronize  the  Gospel  if  he  had 
been  converted  ?  St.  Paul  knew  that  the 
Gospel  is  able  to  sanctify  power,  law,  and 
■wealth,  and  therefore  he  strove  to  con- 
vert the  great,  even  as  much  as  he  did  the 
humble. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  receive  the  patronage 
of  States,  it  is  equally  ■wrong  to  receive 
the  patronage  of  any  person  in  power. 
Dissenters  should  carry  out  this  princi- 
ple to  its  legitimate  length,  and  refuse 
countenance  from  any  who  have  a  tithe 
of  power  above  their  feUow-men.  But 
such  conduct  would  be  absurd  ;  and  to 
us  it  seems  equally  as  absurd  to  deny  to 
States  the  right  to  patronize  rehgion,  and 
to  help  forward  its  sacred  claims. 

But  it  is  urged  that  no  State  can  favour 
rehgion    without    favouring    some    one 


party,  to  the  detriment  of  another.  This 
is  true  :  but  it  is  no  reason  why  Govern- 
ment should  not  countenance  and  pro- 
mote true  religion.  No  private  person 
can  be  religious  without  joining  himself 
to  some  body  of  Cfiristians.  He  must 
be  a  Baptist,  a  Wesleyan,  an  Indepen- 
dent, &c.,  &c.,  if  he  will  be  a  child  of 
God.  And  so  we  infer  the  State  must 
act.  While  there  are  so  many  parties  in 
the  Christian  Church,  the  State  selects 
the  one  it  most  approves,  using  the  privi- 
lege claimed  by  every  private  person : 
and  to  our  mind  we  can  see  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  such  a  proceeding.  It  wiU. 
be  observed  that  we  are  not  defending 
the  Church  of  England  :  we  are  simply 
arguing  for  a  principle.  We  hold  it 
right  and  just  that  the  State  should  be 
joined  to  some  Church :  and  that  State 
patronage,  when  given  to  true  religion, 
can  never  prevent  the  extension  of  piety 
among  the  people.  To  us  it  seems  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  medicine,  when 
given  by  the  hand  of  an  unlearned  man, 
cannot  do  so  much  good  as  though  it 
were  administered  by  the  hand  of  a  phy- 
sician. If  a  State  will  countenance  true 
rehgion,  religion  will  prosper  just  as  well 
as  though  it  were  patronized  by  any  one 
else.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  a  prin- 
ciple by  letting  our  minds  be  bhnded  by 
the  dust  of  abuse.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  worldly  parsons,  Puseyite  bishops, 
or  Arminian  doctrines.  What  we  con- 
tend is,  that  there  can  never  be  any 
injury  wrought  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
when  a  State  allies  itself  to  a  Chm-ch 
that  holds  and  preaches  the  doctrines  of 
Christ. 

Before  we  conclude  this  paper,  we 
shall  offer  a  remark  or  two  upon  W.  G.'s 
most  prominent  argument.  He  says 
that  the  Church  is  not  a  material  build- 
ing, but  a  spiritual  one.  Now  we  grant 
this  :  but  the  Church  on  earth  is  obliged 
to  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances. 
If  W.  G.  means  to  say  that  the  visible 
Church  contains  only  true  believers,  he 
virtually  contradicts  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  ;  who  shows  that  in  the  Church 
militant  there  wiU  ever  be,  untU  the 
end  of  the  world,  hypocrites  and  false 
brethi-en.  There  can  be  no  polity  in- 
vented which  will  keep  out  such  charac- 
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ters.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely 
spiritual  community,  or  Church,  on 
earth.  So  then  W.  G.'s  remark  comes 
to  nought.  But  W.  G.  lays  much  stress 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  prumtive Churches 
had  no  patronage  from  the  State.  Surely 
he  would  not  have  us  beUeve,  that  be- 
cause they  had  no  State  patronage,  it 
follows  that  it  must  now  be  wrong  to 
receive  the  countenance  of  Kings  and 
States !  Does  he  forget  that  when  the 
Gospel  was  first  promulgated,  it  had  to 
oppose  the  established  religion  of  every 
State  under  the  sun  ?  How  then  could 
the  primitive  Church  receive  the  patron- 
age of  any  State  ?  To  bring  forward 
the  condition  of  the  primitive  Church 
as  a  proof  that  State  patronage  is  wrong, 
seems  to  us  absurd.  Before  we  can  de- 
rive any  ai-gument  from  the  conduct  of 
the  first  Christians  in  this  respect,  it 
must  be  shown  wherein  and  when  they 
ever  refused  the  countenance  of  any 
State.      If  any   nation   or  government 


had  been  persuaded  by  the  apostles  to 
abolish  its  established  reUgion,  and  had 
offered  to  endow  and  pati-onise  the  Gros- 
pel  the  apostles  preached,  and  had  been 
refused  by  the  apostles,  then  he  would 
at  once  admit  that  the  case  was  settled. 
But  when  we  remember  that  until  the 
time  of  Constantine  all  States  were  op- 
posed to  the  Gospel,  whence  can  we  draw 
the  inference  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians held  it  wrong  to  receive  the  patron- 
age of  those  in  power  ?  We  might  go 
on  and  show  from  Scripture,  both  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  that  it 
is  lawful  for  kings,  rulers,  and  govern- 
ments, to  endow  and  support  the  causo 
of  God;  but  space  forbids  us.  We  there- 
fore leave  the  subject,  offering  the  fore- 
going remarks  in  all  kindness  to  the 
attentive  consideration  of  W.  G.,  and  all 
those  who,  with  him,  have  jumped  to  the 
same  ill-considered  conclusions. 

Oosport.  W.  T. 


NEGATIVE    AETICIE. — III. 


If  there  is  one  anomalous  feature  in 
the  political  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  that  invidious 
connection  we  find  existing  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  Proceeding  from 
what  we  think  erroneous  principles,  this 
union  seems  only  tolerated  because  of  its 
antiquity,  and  because  the  national  mind 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  its  dissolution. 

Before,  however,  bringing  forward  any 
argument  bearing  upon  this  question,  I 
may  be  allowed  shortly  to  consider  the 
remarks  of  the  affirmative  opener  of  this 
debate. 

The  justice  of  the  union  of  the  Church 
and  State  is  first  attempted  to  be  proved, 
and  for  this  purpose  F.  B.  has  wizai'ded 
up  the  long-exploded  argument  of  the 
continental  Absolutists.  It  is  tliis  :  that 
because  "  the  priinary  condition  of  Go- 
vernment was  paternal,"  and  because  in 
tlic  patriarclial  and  tlieocratic  states  the 
offices  of  father  of  a  family,  priest,  and 
magistrate,  were  all  conjoined  in  the  first, 
and  the  two  latter  in  the  second  of  these 
states, — it  follows  that  tliis  is  an  unde- 
niable law  of  natm'e,  and  positive  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis,  "  that  the 
admmistration  of  spii-itual  aifairs  is  con- 


tingent on  temporal  government."  Now, 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  patriarchal  was 
the  first  of  social  states,  and  that  the 
theocratic  was  the  next  in  political  order ; 
but  few  will  be  prepared  to  argue  from 
this,  that  it  is  only  in  these  two  soHtary 
states  that  political,  social,  or  religious 
truth  is  to  be  found.  The  theory  here 
brought  forward  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  celebrated  Charles  Louis  d'lIaUer, 
who  argued  (and  called  it  an  idea  com- 
municated to  Mm  from  Heaven !)  "  that 
the  father  being  the  natural  ruler  of  the 
children,  the  master  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  his  slaves,  and  the  prince  to 
his  subjects.  He  says  tliere  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  notion,  that  princes  were 
made  for  their  subjects,  but  both  are  cor- 
relative— a  very  logical  deduction,  cer- 
tainly, from  the  original  condition  of 
men !  ....  As  if  the  laws  of  ar- 
chitecture applied  to  the  erection  of  the 
stately  cathedral  were  chimerical,  be- 
cause architecture  began  with  the  con- 
struction of  miserable  huts  !  As  if 
grammatical  writing  were  nonsense,  be- 
cause language  began  with  inarticulate 
sounds!  As  if  the  laws  of  war,  by 
^'^■hich  its  horrors  are  mitigated,  were  un- 
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founded,  because  war  began  with  com- 
mon murder  ! "  *  And  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how,  from  these  far-fetched  pre- 
mises, F.  B.  can  prove  the  political 
far  less  the  religious  justice  of  a  union 
of  Church  and  State. 

The  position  of  F.  B.,  that  "it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  a  Grovemment  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  subjects," 
I  cannot  agree  with,  for  how  are  we  to 
know  that  the  Government  is  competent 
to  tell  what  is  for  the  spu-itual  welfare  of 
its  subjects  ?  Wlien  I  remember  that 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  was  composed  by  men  just  merged 
from  Eomanism,  and  obviously  worded 
to  meet  the  views  of  Protestants  and 
Cathohcs,  has  never  been  altered,  it 
appears  to  me  a  plain  proof  of  its  m- 
competency.  While  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  about  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  to  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Government,  composed  of  per- 
sons of  all  classes  and  every  diversity  of 
opinion,  to  tell  the  people  what  they 
ought  to  believe,  seems  to  be  an  absurdity. 

r.  B.  inquires  what  would  become  of 
the  clergy  if  the  Church  were  separated 
from  the  State,  and  thinks  they  would 
be  driven  to  a  precarious  subsistence  on 
the  voluntary  principle ;  but  I  would 
ask,  Is  there  not  wealth  enough  among 
the  membei'S  of  the  Establishment  to 
support  their  own  ministers  ?  Does  it 
not  number  within  its  pale  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  noble  and  wealthy  families  ? 
To  say  that  their  ministers  would  be  left 
to  a  "precarious  subsistence,"  does  not 
argue  much  for  their  rehgion,  but  seems 
to  say  that  it  has  very  little  vitahty.  The 
voluntary  principle  is  frequently  sneered 
at  by  many,  who  seem  ignorant,  or  for- 
getful, of  the  number  of  institutions 
and  places  of  worship  which  have  been 
erected,  and  are  sustained,  by  free-will 
offerings  of  the  people  ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  has  been  done 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes,  we  can  only 
come  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  this  is  a 
mighty  principle,  and  capable  of  accom- 
pHshing  vast  results.  Those  who  treat 
it  with  ridicule  should  recollect  that  Dis- 

*  "  Popular  Encj-clopffidia,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  97, 
Art.  Estates. 


senters,  besides  supporting  their  own 
denomination,  are  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church ;  were  they  not  taxed  for  tliis, 
they  would  have  more  to  give  to  their 
own  cause.  When  F.  B.  speaks  of  the 
results  of  a  separation,  and  says  that 
the  clergy  must  either  starve,  or  preach 
those  doctrines  most  acceptable  to  the 
ears  of  their  congi\3gations,  he  seems  to 
forget  that  the  present  condition  of  many 
of  the  poor  cm-ates  (who  do  most  of  the 
work)  is  little  removed  from  starvation, 
and  that  there  is  much  to  tempt  them  to 
preach  "  those  doctrines  most  acceptable 
to  their  hearers."  The  curates  of  many 
village  churches,  who  know  that  the 
hving  is  in  the  gift  of  the  squire,  will 
generally  be  found  anxious  to  gain  his 
favour,  and  not  likely  to  reprove  his  fol- 
lies or  his  sins. 

"What,"  asksF.  B.,  "would  be  the 
end  of  a  nation  which  virtually  rejects 
rehgion  ?"  He  seems  to  think  that  God 
accepts  a  mere  profession,  an  external 
form ;  but  Scripture  declares  that  He 
regards  the  heart.  That  religion  may  be 
professed  by  the  most  wicked  and  de- 
praved, clearly  demonstrates  that  mere 
profession  can  never  make  a  people 
religious  or  moral.  I  believe  tliat  if 
the  connection  between  the  Church  and 
State  were  dissolved,  the  cause  of  real 
religion  would  be  benefited,  for  the 
Church  would  then  show  that  it  was  not 
of  this  world.  It  would  then  be  sliown 
that  Christianity  does  not  depend  on 
the  will  of  any  government,  that  it  is 
not  so  weak  and  powerless  that  it  cannot 
exist  but  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  that 
it  is  a  great  and  mighty  principle.  A\Tien 
the  twelve  poor  fishermen  went  forth  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  world,  it  showed  itself 
in  all  its  grandeur  and  power  ;  it  proved 
itself  superior  to  the  mahce  of  all  its 
enemies,  and  triumphed  over  all  its  foes. 
Christianity  is  from  God,  and  does  not 
depend  on  human  power.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  speech  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May 
19,  1772,  which  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  here.  Eeplying  to  one  of  the 
Bishops,  he  said,  "  There  was  a  college 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  as  well  as  ve- 
racity, which  he  was  surprised  he  never 
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heard  so  much  as  mentioned  by  any  of 
his  Lordship's  fraternity ;  and  that  was 
the  college  of  the  poor,  humble,  despised 
fishex'men,  who  pressed  hard  upon  no 
maiis  cotiscience,   yet   supported   the 

DOCTRINE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  BOTH  BY 
THEIR  LIVES  AND  CONVERSATIONS,  SU- 
PERIOR TO  ALL ;  but,  my  Lords,  proba- 
bly I  may  affront  your  rank  or  learning 
by  applying  to  such  simple  antiquated 
authorities  ;  for  I  must  confess  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  Bishops  of 
those  times  and  the  present." 

If  the  established  system  be  right,  it 
has  accomplished  scarcely  anything  com- 
mensurate with  its  opportunities.  When 
we  think  of  the  Church,  with  its  two 
Archbishops,  its  twenty-six  Bishops,  and 
itstwenty  thousand  clergy,  what  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  might  we  expect  to 
find  exerted  upon  our  people  !  but,  alas ! 
though  this  vast  machinery  has  existed 
for  centuries,  it  has  done  very  little  for 
the  poor  and  degraded  population  of  our 
country :  they  have  been  too  much  left 


to  themselves  to  die  in  ignorance  and 
vice,  to  fill  our  prisons  and  penal  settle- 
ments ;  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  Dis- 
senters, their  condition  would  have  been 
far  worse  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  reason  that  England  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  convulsions  which  so  lately 
visited  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  is 
not  because  she  has  an  Established 
Church,  but  because  she  enjoys  more 
freedom  than  continental  countries,  being 
already  in  possession  of  many  of  those 
privileges  for  which  they  were  fighting  ; 
and  tliis  hberty  the  Nonconformists  of 
former  ages  won  for  her  at  the  price  of 
their  blood. 

I  trust  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
voices  of  Englishmen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Establishment,  wiH  be  heard  ascend- 
ing together,  demanding  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State,  ajid  say- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  State-bound 
Church,  "  Loose  her,  and  let  her  go." 

Bristol.  E.  E.  L.  Y.  T. 


AFFIRMATIVE    REPLY. 


Agreeably  to  the  privilege  accorded 
to  the  openers  of  a  debate,  in  the  British 
Controversialist,  of  issuing  a  rejoinder 
to  the  objections  of  their  opponents,  we 
now  do  so,  not  because  the  subject  has  at 
all  lacked  able  and  forcible  writers,  but 
rather  because  we  think  that  a  brief 
article  on  the  question  at  issue,  compris- 
ing most  of  the  arguments  in  its  favour, 
would  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to 
our  readers. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  consider- 
ing the  subject  is,  by  dividing  it  into  two 
separate  heads,  viz.  : — 

I.  Ought  there  to  be  connected  with 
the  State  a  religious  principle,  guiding 
and  moderating  it  ?  and, 

II.  Does  the  constitution  of  the  Es- 
tablished Clim'ch  best  fit  her  to  occupy 
that  position? 

The  first  of  these  theses  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important,  since,  when  it 
is  proved,  the  second  becomes  merely  an 
argument  of  comparative  excellence  ; 
there  are  a  few  objections  of  our  op- 
ponents, with  which  we  will  deal  after- 
wards. 

I.  It  is  an  acknowledged  axiom  amongst 


philosophers,  that  the  most  effectual  way 
of  demonstrating  a  proposition  is,  by 
reducing  it,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
abstract — taking  sufficient  care  that  we 
do  not,  in  any  way,  lose  sight  of  the 
teaching  of  truth  and  experience. 

There  exists  in  the  mind  of  man,  im- 
planted by  an  allwise  Creator,  together 
with  his  motive  and  reasoning  powers,  a 
natural  perception  of  riglit  and  wrong,  a 
knowledge  that  deviation  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  is  productive  of  evil,  and 
that  obedience  to  its  precepts  has  the 
contrary  effect ;  thus  is  always  present, 
though,  pei-haps,  he  disregards  it,  a  reli- 
gious principle,  guiding  his  feet  into  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  restraining  them 
from  wandering  into  devious  ways.  ,  This 
is  doubtless  the  ISta,  or  abstract  concep- 
tion of  ruling  principles  ;  but  still  we 
maintain,  that  there  do  exist,  in  close 
juxtaposition,  self-government  and  a  reli- 
gious influence.  To  carry  out  the  argu- 
ment :  there  is  no  one  who  will  deny  the 
personality  of  a  nation ;  and  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  equally 
binding  with  those  of  an  individual ;  that 
it  is  equally  culpable  in  God's  eye  when 
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disregarding  his  injunctions,  and  equally 
liable  to  punishment  with  the  meanest 
person  upon  earth  so  acting.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  same  rule  hold  good  with 
a  nation  as  does  with  an  individual  ?  We 
have  seen  in  the  one  the  two  rudimentary 
principles  in  action — why  should  they 
not  be  fully  developed  in  the  other? 
What  is  possible,  and  actually  true  in 
the  minor,  must  also  hold  good  in  the 
major.  It  is  only  necessary  to  analyze 
a  cupful  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  to  tell 
its  constituent  parts  ;  we  need  but  prove 
the  duties  of  an  individual  to  predict 
those  of  a  nation :  the  ocean  is  com- 
posed of  cupfuls  of  water,  a  nation  is 
made  up  of  multitudes  of  individuals. 

We  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment,— though  God  forbid  it  should  be 
the  case — that  there  existed  a  govern- 
ment of  Atheists,  a  Government  whose 
members  openly  denied  the  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion,  or  who  at  best  so  per- 
verted them,  that  it  were  mockery  to  call 
them  aught  else ;  what  woidd  be  the 
most  probable  conduct  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment ?  They  could  not  act  upon  any 
broad^principle  of  benefiting  their  fel- 
low-men— at  least  in  the  character  of 
Atheists,  they  acknowledge  none ;  they 
are  only  actuated  by  self-interest, — they 
draw  no  motives  from  religion, — they 
abhor  its  precepts.  Take  now,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  nation  whose  rulers  are 
men  of  probity  and  virtue,  who  show,  at 
least,  an  outward  regard  to  religion,  re- 
spect its  principles,  and  iiphold  it  in 
their  decrees  :  what  a  contrast  do  they 
present  to  the  actors  in  the  other  scene ! 
The  very  ideas  of  order  and  u-regularity 
strike  one  as  connected  with  them  re- 
spectively. We  may  see  the  practical 
working  effect  of  a  case  not  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  former  of  these  two,  in 
America,  whose  Congress  upholds  the 
right  of  man  to  enslave  his  feUow-crea- 
tures  ;  and  another  in  France,  where  one 
of  the  greatest  infidels  that  ever  lived, 
and  whose  works  are  calculated  to  eifect 
greater  ruin  than  the  sword  of  Alexander, 
holds  a  seat  amongst  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  question,  viz. 

II.  Does  the  constitution  of  the  Esta- 


blished Church  best  fit  her  to  occupy  this 
position  ? 

This  point,  though  of  importance,  does 
not  involve  nearly  so  much  the  interests  of 
a  people  as  the  other.     There  is  an  old 
adage,  that  "  Possession  is  nine  points  of 
the  law."     The  Church  of  England  is  at 
present  united  with  the  State ;  we  havo 
before  shown  that  some  church  ought  so 
to  be  ;  if  she  is  not  fit  to  occupy  that  posi- 
tion, what  other  church  is  ?     Her  ritual 
was   formed  by  men  whose  lives   bore 
witness  to  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sion.    She  can  rank  as  her  votaries  men 
whose  names  have  gone  out  into  all  the 
world  as  devoted  servants  of  their  God  ; 
she  can  (for  those  who  wish  it,  not  that 
we  think  it  any  great  acquisition)  prove 
her  title  to  respect  by  her  direct  apostoU- 
cal  succession  ;  she  has  more  missionaries 
and  teachers  in  the  islands  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
reclaiming   to    their   forsaken    God   the 
recusant  children  of  paganism,  than  any 
other  religious   sect ;    and  her  bishops 
are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  piety  and 
virtue.     What  sect  of  Dissenters  can  ad- 
vance such  claims  as  these  ?     They  may 
urge  her  imperfections ;  many,  doubtless, 
she  has.     Abuses  there  are  in  her,  and 
crying  evils,  that  need  the  knife  to  prune 
them  ofi";  but  then,  what  human  institu- 
tion is  perfect  ?     Shovdd  the  experiment 
of  substitution  ever  be  tried,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  its  entu-e  failure. 
Let  well  alone,  and  let  us  remember  what 
was  said  of  the  demoniac  of  Scripture, 
that  the  last  state  of  that  man  was  worse 
than  the  first ;  and  the  predicted  punish- 
ment of  the  Laodicean  Church,  who  for- 
sook her  first  works,  and  followed  not  her 
first  love.     We  would  have  a  word  or 
two  with  our  opponents  ;  they  deny  the 
imphed  contingency  of  a  government  to 
provide  for  the  spu'itual  welfare  of  its 
subjects,  as  proved  from  the  argument  of 
the   primary  condition   of  government, 
because  they  say  that  the  primitive  states 
are  not    the  only   ones   which  we  are 
obliged  to  take  as  models  of  our  present 
constitutions.     Now  wo  think  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  show  the  contrary.     The 
whole  superstructure  of  the  Patriarchal 
form  of  Government,  to  which  God  first 
gave  Ms  manifest  approval,  is  built  upon 
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the  foundation  of  implicit  obedience — of 
obedience  exacted  by  a  father  from  his 
children,  by  a  master  from  his  servants. 
This  must  have  been  the  very  first  state 
■which  existed  from  the  creation  of  more 
than  one  human  being.  Eve  was  com- 
manded to  obey  Adam,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  same  precept  vras  instilled  into  her 
children.  This  social  constitution  was 
not  only  indirectly  instituted  by  God,  but 
has  received  his  sanction  in  the  person  of 
Abraham  :  "  For  I  know  Abraham,  that 
he  vrill  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,"  &c.,  Gen.  xviii.  19. 
Thus,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Patriarchal 
form  of  government ;  and  the  case  of  a 
Theocracy  needs  no  comment.  And, 
Blthough  it  may  not  be  expedient,  and  is 
besides  impossible,  that  either  of  these 
constitutions  should  be  re-established  in 
the  present  age  of  the  world,  still  all 
arguments,  as  to  the  religious  condition 
of  those  constitutions,  cannot  but  hold 
good,  as  no  otlier  forms  of  government 
have  received  God's  approval. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  question  ;  but  there  is 
one  subject  which  seems  to  require  our 
notice :  it  is  with  regard  to  the  profession 


which  a  nation  makes  when  allying  itself 
with  some  estabhshed  form  of  religion, 
provided  always  that  religion  possesses 
the  semblance  of  truth. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  the 
Bible  of  God  receiving  the  profession 
of  persons  whose  subsequent  hves  be- 
token that  their  repentance  was  insincere 
—  Jehoahaz,  for  instance,  and  Ahab ; 
with  regard  to  the  latter  of  whom  God 
said  to  Elijah,  ';  Seest  thou  how  Ahab 
humbleth  himself  before  me?  because 
he  humbleth  himself  before  me,  I  will 
not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days  :  but  in  his 
son's  days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his 
house."  Here  are  proofs  of  God's  re- 
spect to  profession.  Can  we  doubt  that 
the  case  of  a  nation  will  be  otherwise  ? 
Of  what  avail  are  our  national  prayers  in 
times  of  pestilence,  famine,  or  any  other 
calamity,  if  this  fundamental  doctrine  be 
destroyed  ?  What,  but  a  solemn  mockery  ? 
Wliy  did  such  abundant  blessings  fol- 
low our  days  of  humiliation,  except  upon 
sucli  a  supposition  ?  We  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  although  profession  does 
not  necessarily  imply  vital  religion,  yet 
without  profession  there  is  no  blei^ing. 

VlNCLUM. 


NEGATIVE    EEPIT. 


In  combating  a  principle  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  ages,  and  has  laid 
hold  of  men's  minds  with  the  strong 
force  of  deep-rooted  prejudice,  we  may 
expect  our  positions  to  be  assaded,  and 
any  points  apparently  weak  and  un- 
tenable, stormed.  Just  so  has  it  been  in 
OXLT  case  ;  but  with  all  kindliness  of  feel- 
ing towards  W.  T.,  we  hasten  to  meet 
him  in  the  friendly  "  toiu-nay,"  lest  he 
should  too  soon  entertain  feelings  of  self- 
gratulation  and  conquest ;  space  will 
only  allow  of  a  few  brief  thoughts,  or 
willingly  would  we  encounter  liim  in 
every  step  and  turn  of  his  wandering. 

W.  T.  intimates  that  if  our  proposi- 
tions had  been  demonstrated  in  the  way 
he  dictates,  all  would  have  been  right. 
Injustice  to  ourselves,  we  must  say  that 
the  consecutiveness  of  the  reasoning,  and 
the  filling  up  of  the  outline,  was  some- 
what, but  unavoidably,  interferred  with. 
One  passage  of  Scripture  quoted,   and 


dwelt  npon  by  W.  T.,  may  require  some 
explanation.  The  Chm-ch,  in  many  parts 
of  Scripture,  when  she  has  tampered 
with  her  high  position,  and  made  con- 
federacy with  the  world,  is  represented  as 
a  harlot — (see  57th  of  Isaiah)  ;  and  the 
passage  in  question  may  be  taken  as  a 
warning  against  the  Church  bringing 
herself  mto  guilty  association  with  the 
world.  With  reference  to  W.  T.'s  most 
sophisticated  conjuring  up  of  a  difliculty 
about  our  idea  of  a  church,  we  briefiy 
say,  that  we  understand  by  the  term 
"Church"  either  the  true  universal 
Church  on  earth,  or  a  body  of  men 
assembhng  in  a  certain  place,  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  that  locality 
by  virtue  of  giving  creditable  evidence  of 
a  regenerate  heart.  Are  all  the  members 
of  our  national  Church  members  by  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  ?  To  the  readers 
of  these  articles  we  speak  "  as  vinto  wise 
men :  judge  ye  what  we  say."     To  the 
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same  judgment  we  leave  the  contribution 
of  "Saline,"  whose  transparent  fallacies 
and  superficial  reasoning  induce  us  to 
pass  him  by. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  question 
before  us,  treating  it  as  we  had  originally 
intended  to  have  done  in  a  second  article, 
i.  e.,  taking  up  one  aspect  of  it,  con- 
fessedly a  most  important  one  —  the 
eii'ects  of  this  Union  on  the  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind.  Here  we  wovdd 
acknowledge  the  fact  that,  in  the  pale  ol' 
the  episcopate,  our  favourite  writers  of 
divinity,  and  some  of  the  best  and 
brightest  of  sainted  men,  have  lived  and 
died.  It  is  not  against  ejaiscopacy  that 
we  wage  war,  but  against  episcopacy  as 
representing  a  portion  of  tlie  Cliurch  in 
dangerous  and  disobedient  alliance  with 
the  world. 

Sucli  a  connection  creates  and  multi- 
plies obstructions  to  the  Gospel ;  one  of 
which  is,  the  Church  being  in  that  posi- 
tion in  which  it  receives  patronage  and 
favour  from  the  world,  the  very  mention 
of  which  suggests  a  host  of  things  inimi- 
cal to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Standing  in 
that  relation  to  the  world,  the  Chvirch 
must  compromise  somewliat  of  her  dis- 
tinctiveness. The  laws,  which  render  her 
special  patronage  and  support,  are  en- 
acted by  the  wealthy,  and  for  tliis  they 
must  have  some  equivalent. 

To  the  lordly  aristocrat,  and  the 
Avealthy  commoner,  therefore,  the  poor 
man's  clmrch  gives  the  power  of  choosing 
ministers ;  and  while  her  curates  are  over- 
burdened and  ill-paid,  the  sons  of  rich 
and  of  noble  families  receive  princely  in- 
comes, and  live  in  splendour.  Worldly, 
immoral,  and  even  atheistic  men,  may, 
by  purchase,  hereditary  right,  or  official 
position,  become  presentees  or  patrons. 
W.  T.  makes  much  of  patronage,  but  as 
he  understands  it,  and  as  tlie  State 
Church  has  it,  it  is  ignominy  to  the 
Church.  What  does  the  Church  of  Christ 
want  with  the  patronage  and  unrighteous 
favours  of  the  world  ?  If  a  rich  man,  a 
noble,  or  a  ruler,  be  a  Christian,  he  will 
consider  himself  as  a  steward,  and  will 
transact  his  peculiar  duties  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  humble  Christian,  assisting 
the  cause  with  his  purse,  looking  upon 
his  high  position  and  great  influence  as 


requiring  him  to  walk  perfectly  before 
men,  and  making  his  position  and  in- 
fluence subservient  to  the  glory  of  God. 
But  what  sort  of  men  are  the  patrons  of 
a  State  Church  likely  to  take  by  the 
hand  and  set  over  it  ?  Can  the  patrons 
made  by  mere  circumstance  of  family  or 
office,  judge  of  tlie  gifts  and  graces 
necessary  to  fill  the  pastor's  office  ?  But 
not  only  here,  but  in  every  office  in  con- 
nection witli  the  Church,  the  avenues  are 
wide  through  which  the  worldly  may 
pass  ;  and  to  the  literary,  the  necessitous, 
tlie  ambitious,  and  the  indolent,  State- 
Ciiui'chism  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare. 
This  is  not  the  misfortune  of  a  good 
principle  abused,  but  the  fault  of  an  evil 
principle,  whose  influences  do  tell  most 
disastrously  upon  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  world. 

Another  evil  of  the  class  of  equivalents 
is  one  partly  acknowledged  by  AV.  T., 
viz.,  that,  in  return  for  jDatronage  and 
pay,  the  State  will  expect  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  Church,  and  exercise  some 
sort  of  control  over  it.  Think  of  a  worldly 
body  exercising  authority  over  a  christian 
Church,  and  by  the  wTUing  acquiescence, 
too,  of  that  Church  ! 

The  Union  of  Church  and  State  ob- 
structs the  usefulness  of  the  formci", 
because  the  Chui-ch  can  do  little  for 
Christ  and  religion,  compared  with  what 
she  otherwise  might.  Our  rulers,  if 
Christians,  should  in  their  private  capa- 
city bestir  themselves,  and  be  anxious 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
men  ;  but  to  meddle  with  the  subject,  in 
their  official  and  civil  capacity,  is  unjust 
to  others  and  injurious  to  religion.  The 
members  of  Government  are  such,  not 
on  accoimt  of  their  religious  qualiflca- 
tions,  but  because  of  others,  which  are 
supposed  to  fit  them  for  that  position: 
and  until  a  millennial  age,  many  of  them 
will  be  destitute  of  religion.  By  wliat 
reasoning,  then,  can  it  be  shown  that 
tliese  men  ought  to  co-operato  with 
the  Church  ?  Let  the  Church  rest  any 
of  its  responsibihties  upon  this  mixed 
body — the  State — and  what  ensues  ?  A 
loss  of  practical  value  and  efficiency. 
Upon  the  Church  as  an  aggregate,  and 
upon  its  members  as  individuals,  Christ 
has  devolved  the  care  of  the   Gospel  j 
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and  wliilst  there  is  one  man  in  the 
Government  who  is  not  a  Christian,  he 
is  a  living  protest  against  the  Union. 
The  responsibility  is  generalized,  nation- 
alized, and  destroyed.  State-Churchism 
has  a  tendency  to  take  away  that  feeling 
of  individual  i-esponsibility  which,  of 
all  men,  Cliristians  ought  to  have,  and 
•which  is  a  stimulus  to  earnest,  energetic, 
healthy  action.  In  the  connection  with 
the  State  the  Church  loses  its  innate 
vigour,  decay  is  originated,  articles  of 
subscription  are  set  at  nought,  and  false 
doctrines  propounded.  W.  T.  says  he 
can  point  to  very  many  parishes  where 
the  Grospel  is  well  known  through  the 
instrumentality  of  State  preachers.  We 
could  point  to  many  more  where  the 
spiritual  and  mental  darkness  is  almost 
that  of  heathendom,  and  to  yet  more  the 
condition  of  which  would  be  similar,  but 
for  the  exertions  of  the  Voluntaries, 
whom  "Sahne"  despises. 

Again  :  The  Union  is  inimical  to  man's 
best  interests,  because  the  Church  in  that 
position  prevents  the  activities  of  Chris- 
tians unconnected  with  her.  W.  T.  asks, 
"  Dissenters !  doe"  the  Union  prevent 
your  preaching  Christ?"  That  it  does 
not  openly,  we  reply,  is  owmg  to  the 
efforts  of  Dissenters  themselves  ;  theirs 
lias  been  a  hard  and  long-fought  battle, 
and  it  is  not  yet  over,  nor  will  not  be 
until  this  unrighteous  Union  is  dissolved. 
State-Churchism  prevents  the  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  other  religious  bodies  to 
the  utmost  of  its  power.  Think  of 
five -mile  and  conventicle  acts!  con- 
sider tlie  virulent  and  determined  oppo- 
sition made  to  every  legislative  eii'ort 
promotive  of  religious  toleration  and 
freedom  of  opinion ;  remember  the 
persecutions  of  those  active  servants  of 


God,  the  Lollards,  the  Quakers,  ancl  the 
MetJiodists ! 

Oh,  for  a  graphic  and  powerful  pen 
vividly  to  portray  all  the  deadly  evils  of 
nominalism,  in  and  out  of  the  Establish- 
ment —  that  nominalism  which  over- 
spreads this  laud,  and  is  the  direct  and 
genuine  result  of  State-Churchism  ! 

W.  T.  quarrels  with  us  for  noticing 
the  abuses  of  the  Establishment ;  we 
notice  them  because  they  are  the  in- 
separables of  this  connection,  spread  over 
all  its  history.  To  think  of  a  State  Church 
without  abuses,  and  abuses  of  a  specific 
nature,  is  ultra-Utopian:  they  are  its 
indigenous  fruits ;  and  to  prove  that 
these  abuses  are  not  mere  matters  of 
place,  as  they  are  known  not  to  be  of 
time,  think  of  the  religious  state  of  tlie 
Continent  at  the  present  hour.  The 
sectarian  jealousy  and  bitter  malice  of 
the  Church  at  Nice  ;  the  criminal  oppo- 
sition to  light  and  knowledge  in  Italy  ; 
the  mental  and  social  slavery  in  Por- 
tugal ;  the  heretical  clergy  of  orthodox; 
Geneva ;  and  the  sluggish,  contented  con- 
dition of  State-endowed  Protestantism  in 
France  !  Taking,  then,  these  abuses  into 
consideration,  we  say  that  the  jirinciple  is 
evil  from  which  they  proceed.  One  or 
two  of  the  instances  I  have  cited  may  be, 
by  some,  adjudged  to  the  influence  of 
Popery,  but  State-Churchism  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  and  essential  element  of 
Popery.  Extinguish  the  principle  of 
State-Churchism,  and  he  who  wears  the 
triple  crown,  and  fills  the  so-called  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  will  soon  be  hurled  from  his 
position,  and  the  doom  of  Popery  irre- 
vocably sealed.  Weighty  reasons,  then, 
from  these  different  quarters,  tell  us  that, 
for  the  sake  of  man's  highi'st  good,  this 
union  ought  not  to  be  continued.  W.  G. 
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"  Chavles  died  a  martyr, — not  to  the  Churcli  of 
Eni^larid,  as  it  is  testified  in  the  Rubric, — not  to 
the  people,  as  it  was  declared  by  him  oa  the  .seal- 


fold, — but  to  the  ri?ht  and  i)Prpetuity  of  tyrannic 
power  in  the  Idiii,'s  of  England." — Right  Hon. 
iSir  James  Mackintosli. 
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"  The  question,  then,  is  this,  hail  Cliarles  I. 
broken  the  funilametital  lawsolEnLrland?  Iftlie'-e 
be  any  truth  in  any  historian  ol'any  paity,  wholias 
related  the  events  of  that  rcitcn,  liis  conduct  from 
his  accession,  to  the  meeting  of  the  LotiE-  Parlia- 
ment had  heea  a  continued  source  of  oppression 
and  treachery.  *  *  *  Posterity  has  estimated 
Charles's  character  from  his  death  rather  than 
from  his  life." — Macaulay's  Essaijs,i^ol.  \,paye 
35  and  177. 

"  For  those  who  demand  wliatlaw  could  justify 
the  trial  of  the  Kinsr,  this  other  question  remains 
to  be  answered.  Wa--  the  King  any  less  bound 
than  his  subjects  to  observe  tlie  laws  solemrilv 
assented  to  by  himself  and  his  predecessors  ?  The 
Kiii^  liad  rejected  all  ifovernnient  by  law,  the 
only  means  b.i  which  irresp  msibility  couM  be 
secured  to  him,  and  havini,'  stiiven  in  vain  to 
trample  ou  all  law,  its  asserters  saw  no  wrong;  in 
meiing  to  him  the  same  measure  of  justice  that 
had  beeti  awarded  to  many  of  his  abettors." — 
Daniel  Wilson.  F.S.A.S. 


Me.  Editob,  Monarchs  are  subject  to, 
and  affected  by,  the  same  controlling  in- 
fluenceand  passions  as  mankindgenerally. 
They  likewise  inherit  the  same  qualities, 
whether  good  or  evil,  and  although  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  occupy  positions, 
and  to  discharge  duties  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  still  they  are  in  no 
manner  changed  in  their  moral  character. 
It  behores  them,  therefore,  to  set  ex- 
amples to  their  subjects,  of  which  they 
themselves  may  not  be  ashamed,  and 
which,  when  tested  by  the  standard  of 
truth  and  morality,  may  result  in  satis- 
factorily proving  that  they  possess  a 
share  of  thoseimportant  attributes.  Kings, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  have  disre- 
garded this  rule,'  and  have,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  committed  acts  w'hich 
they  would  have  condemned  in  others 
had  they  stood  in  different  positions,  as 
being  unsuited  to  a  reasoning  people, 
and  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  historical 
record. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
subject  before  us,  as  seen  in  the  career  of 
Charles  I.  They  are  alike  applicable  to 
the  historian,  as  it  is  on  his  evidence 
that  the  result  of  this  discussion  depends. 
What  a  melancholy  picture  is  presented 
to  the  mind  of  him  who  contemplates 
the  scenes  between  king,  parliament,  and 
people!  Need  I  say  that  there  is  no 
period  in  history  which  will  parallel  the 
one  before  us.  The  period  from  1625  to 
1649  presents  a  continued  series  of  con- 
flicts, tlireatenings,  imprisonments,  civil 


commotion,  &c.  The  sensitive  reader's 
mind  is  hurt  and  distracted  with  the 
contests  which  occurred  between  despot- 
ism and  liberty,  but  the  confused  and 
rambling  statements  which  historians 
have  given — the  marvellous  discrepan- 
cies, the  falsehoods  which  they  relate, 
together  with  the  attempts  to  palm  tliat 
off  for  truth  which  is  a  fabrication,  and  to 
defend  those  deeds  at  which  an  honest 
man  would  revolt,  are  suiEcient  to  make 
him  distrust  his  own  senses. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  more 
particularly  to  the  historian  of  tlie  period 
referred  to — viz.,  Hyde,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. He  was  a  weak,  licentious  tnau, 
careless  about  the  truth  of  the  statements 
he  recorded  respecting  the  quarrels  be- 
tween King  and  Parliament.  He  was 
placed  in  a  situation  which  woidd  have 
been  speedily  denied  him,  if  he  resolved 
to  publish  statements  condemning  the 
policy  of  the  King,  or  censuring  the  ille- 
gal measures  which  he  pursued.  In  his 
official  capacity,  he  was  employed  by 
Charles  as  a  spy,  to  inform  him  of  the 
transactions  which  occurred  in  parHa- 
ment — so  that  as  soon  as  any  business 
had  commenced,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  vindication  of  the  law,  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  people,  or  the  re- 
duction of  the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  it 
was  instantaneously  communicated  by 
Hyde  to  the  King,  and  the  latter  at  once 
squashed  it  while  only  in  embryo.  This 
will  be  seen  by  Charles's  hasty  passage 
to  the  House  on  several  occasions,  eitlier 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progi'ess 
of  tlie  Commons,  or  by  granting  them 
sometliing  by  which  their  design  was  to 
be  baffled.  To  show  that  no  rehance  can 
safely  be  placed  on  his  history,  it  only 
remains  to  be  stated  that  he  accuses 
Cromwell  of  being  "ridiculous"'  and 
"  contemptible,"  because  he  refused  to 
join  in  licentious  living.  Although  ho 
pleaded  in  the  strongest  terms  on  behalf 
of  the  policy  of  Charles,  and  although 
he  endeavoured  to  transmit  a  good  char- 
acter of  that  monarch,  yet  so  disgusted 
was  Charles  II.  with  his  character, 
and  moreover  with  the  commission  of  a 
deed,  which  will  for  ever  be  ineffaceably 
imprinted  on  his  memory,  that  the  latter 
(Charles  II.)  banished  him  the  realm. 
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and  lie  died  in  France  (although  pro- 
hibited from  visiting  that  territory).  If 
such  be  the  character  of  this  historian, 
how  can  we  expect  truth  from  such  a 
source?*  The  result  of  Clarendon's 
slanders  is,  that  a  great  pro]Dortion  of 
the  histories  of  the  present  day  are 
copied  from  his  work,  with  shght  altera- 
tions, so  as  to  impart  to  them  a  show  of 
originality. 

The  first  assertion  which  I  would  re- 
fute in  the  article  of  "  Justitia,"  is  that 
the  parliament  of  Charles  I.   was   nig- 
gardly  in   its    supplies.     If  "Justitia" 
had  had  the  candour  to  relate  the  whole 
story,  he  woidd  have  discovered  that  the 
money  which  the  Commons  voted  to  the 
King  was  spent  in  a  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  for  which  it  was  voted. 
One  instance  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
frauds    he    practised.       I    refer   to    the 
French    Squadron.     Sir   J.   Mackintosh 
says,   "  During  the  late  reign  (James's) 
an  arrangement  had  been  entered  into 
for  tlie  hire  of  English  vessels  by  the 
King  of  France,  to  be  employed  against 
Genoa,   the   common  enemy   of  France 
and  England.     Charles,  however,  ordered 
the  ships  to   proceed  against   Rochelle, 
where  the   Huguenots  or  French  Pro- 
testants   resided.     The   sailors,    on    dis- 
covering the  imposture,  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, and  stated  that  they  would  rather 
return  home  to  be  hanged  for  disobe- 
dience, than  fight  against  the  Protestants. 
The  address,  in  which  the  remonstrance 
was  contained,  was  placed  between  the 
leaves  of  Cliarles's  Bible,  so  as  to  catch 
liis  eye.     Tlie  defence  he  made  was  that 
lui  contemplated  the  em])loyment  of  the 
Englisli  ships  according  to  their  original 
destination, — against    Grcnoa.     There    is 
no    instance    in    which  his  i'alsehood   is 
more  manifest  than  in  this.     After  the 
design  upon  Rochelle   became  manifest 
and   avowed,   he    sent    Pennington   his 
orders  to  place  the  squadron  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  French,  and,   if  necessarj^, 
compel  the  obedience  of  the  crew  by  ex- 
treme means — •"  even  to  sinking."  What 
can  "Justitia"  plead  in  answer  to  this 

•  The  extracts  piveii  in  tliis  paper  are  collected 
from  uiiimpeiielialile  sources,  viz.,  "  The  Kind's 
Cjliiiiet  dpened,"  and  the  Archives  ol'  LoiidoD, 
Oifurd,  Ji  dm  burgh,  (Sec. 


grave  charge  ?  But  how  were  the  num- 
berless grievances  which  the  people  suf- 
fered to  be  redressed  ?  After  such  gross 
invasions  of  their  rights  as  those  men- 
tioned in  my  former  paper,  and  repc^ated 
infringements  of  the  law,  by  what  bond 
of  fidehty  coidd  Charles  be  controlled  ? 
Will  "Justitia"  answer  the  question? 
Another  example  of  his  treachery  was 
sjiown  by  his  violation  of  the  Petition  of 
Rights.  That  law  he  had  promised  to 
observe,  and  in  return  he  obtained  from 
parliament  their  tlianks  and  a  subsidy. 
He  kept  the  subsidy,  but  broke  the 
promise,  and  the  parliament  was  thus 
left  without  any  security  from  the  King. 
Finding  that  the  various  illegal  means 
which  he  employed  to  fill  his  coffers  did 
not  succeed,  he  had  the  hardihood  and 
the  eii'rontery  to  assure  them  that  he 
only  convened  them  in  order  to  allow 
them  an  opportunity  to  grant  him  money, 
and  that  he  should  allow  no  business  to 
proceed — would  receive  no  addresses — 
hear  no  complaints — redress  no  grie- 
vances, until  they  met  his  wishes.  When 
these  were  satisfied,  he  treated  them,  as 
before,  with  the  utmost  scorn,  and  asso- 
ciated uncivil  and  unbecoming  terms 
with  the  names  of  the  popular  leaders. 
Such  conduct  justly  deserved  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Commons,  and  the  latter 
acted  in  a  proper  manner  in  not  yielding 
to  the  King's  demands  when  a  deaf  ear 
was  turned  to  their  appeals,  advice,  and 
legislatorial  transactions.  If  "Justitia" 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
quarrels  which  ensued  between  the  King 
and  Parliament,  he  would  not  have  been 
surprised  that  they  were  "niggardly." 

Thenextaccusation  made  by  "Justitia" 
is,  "  That  tlie  Parliament  constituted 
itself  Charles's  judge,  and  raised  armies 
to  battle  against  him."  Tliis  is  a  mon- 
strous perversion  of  the  truth.  If  "  Jus- 
titia" means  that  the  Parliament  was  the 
first  to  appeal  to  arms,  I  deny  it.  I  say 
this  distinctly,  though  respectfully.  On 
perusing  the  assertion  a  second  time,  I 
could  not  but  think  that  there  was  a 
mistake  on  the  side  of  the  printer,  or 
that  "Justitia"  had  reversed  the  true 
order  of  the  words.  Had  tlie  sentence 
been,  "  Charles  called  anolhir  parliament, 
of  which  he  constituted  Zi/w;^e//' the  judge, 
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and  he  raised  armies  to  battle  against  it," 
he  would  have  been  decidedly  right. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  sentence  is  true  ; 
stiU  "  Justitia"  has,  by  this  single  avowal, 
given  indisputable  evidence  that  he  knows 
little  about  the  subject.  Any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  wiU  know  that  if 
the  assertion  be  true,  the  words  should 
be  reversed,  viz.,  "  They  raised  armies  to 
battle  against  him,  and  then  constituted 
themselves  his  judges."  According  to 
my  friend's  theory,  "  Tliey  first  judged 
him,  then  battled  against  him."  The 
injunction,  "  Catch  the  bear  before  you 
sell  his  skin,"  has  been  evidently  set  at 
nought  by  "  Justitia."  Is  it  not  much 
more  probablethat  the  Parliament,  having 
secured  Charles,  would  then  bring  him 
to  judgment?  This  appears  to  be  the 
only  sensible  course,  and  the  one  which 
the  Parliament  adopted. 

But  I  repudiate  the  allegation  that  the 
Parliament  battled  against  Charles  before 
that  monarch  had  set  the  example.  Has 
"Justitia"  forgotten  the  unwarrantable 
act  which  Charles  committed  when  he 
endeavoured  (with  the  assistance  of  500 
armed  soldiers)  to  seize  the  persons  of 
the  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  The  Pndiaraent,  conscious  that 
right  and  justice  were  enlisted  on  its 
side,  refrained  from  retaliating.  Even 
though  invaded  by  the  soldiery,  headed 
by  the  King,  the  Commons  remained 
peaceable.  What  have  those  pedantic 
historians  to  say  to  this  conciliatory,  but 
wise  and  judicious  step  of  the  Commons  ? 
What  can  they  plead  for  the  King,  and 
what  for  themselves — when  they  are 
anxious  to  defend  a  rebellious  monarch, 
and  to  calumniate,  slander,  and  vilify  an 
intelHgent  and  honest  body  of  represen- 
tatives, who,  conscious  of  their  ability  to 
govern,  legislated  nobly  and  fearlessly, 
unmindful  of  the  threats  of  the  King,  or 
the  terror  of  his  courtiers  ?  The  second 
time  that  Charles  raised  the  standard  of 
war  was  at  Nottingham,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  appealed  to  the  demagogue  to 
come  forward  and  to  espouse  t^e  un- 
righteous cause  of  destroying  a  nation's 
liberties.  Then  it  was,  and  not  till  then, 
that  the  Parliament,  followed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  took  up  arms  in  self  de- 
fence, to  protect  their  rights  and  liberty. 


"  Justitia"  refers  to  the  four  proposi- 
tions rejected  by  the  King.  I  will  give 
them,  in  order  that  my  readers  may  see 
if  there  was  anything  in  them  unworthy 
of  the  acceptance  of  Kmg  Charles.  They 
are  as  honourable  in  their  provision  as 
they  are  to  the  party  from  whom  they 
emanated.  The  proposals  were — 1.  That 
a  bill  should  pass  for  settling  the  militia 
of  the  Kingdom.  2.  That  all  oaths  and 
declarations  made  against  the  Parliament 
and  its  adherents  should  be  rescinded.  3. 
That  the  Lords  made  by  the  ccrunierfeit 
Great  Seal  at  Oxford  (the  Parliament 
which  existed  while  one  sat  at  West- 
minster) should  not  be  eligible  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Peers  thereby.  4,  That  the  two 
Houses  may  have  power  to  adjourn  as 
they  may  think  fit. — Is  there  anything 
in  the  foregoing  which  the  most  sensitive 
king  could  reject  with  any  show  of 
reason  ?  Charles  would  accept  nothing 
which  did  not  restore  to  him  his  iU- 
begotten  power,  his  arrogant  demands, 
and  the  boasted  rights,  honours,  and 
dignity  of  the  crown.  "  I  can  turn  the 
scales  which  way  I  please,"  was  his  re- 
joinder, when  the  propositions  were  pre- 
sented to  him.  Ashburton,  one  of  his 
chief  favorites,  replied,  "A  crown  so 
near  lost  was  never  recovered  on  easier 
terms."  The  answer  of  Charles  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  The  same  haughty, 
proud,  and  imperious  spn'it  ever  domi- 
nant in  his  heart  was  not  disturbed  by 
his  fallen  situation,  and  he  possessed, 
unchanged,  tlie  high  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment which  he  had  received  in  liis  edu- 
cation. His  fallen  state  affected  him  but 
little,  and  he  imagined  that,  although  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  his  position 
was  unaffected,  and  that  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Grovernment 
could  be  transacted  unless  "his  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure"  were  first  ascer- 
tained. 

In  justice  to  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, whom  "  Justitia"  has  impeached, 
I  will  quote  one  authority  to  prove  tliat 
they  were  well  fitted  for  the  important 
duties  they  were  called  uj^on  to  dis- 
charge. It  is  as  follows  : — "  But  a  cause 
more  powerful  than  all  these — a  principle 
of  higher  order  animated  tlie  Commons 
of  England  in   the  first  Parhament  of 
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Chai-les  I.     *     *      Public  opinion   was 
represented  in  tlie  House  of  Commons 
by  men  whose  public  virtue  and  political 
genius   would    have    qualified    them    to 
figia-e  in  the  proudest  senate  of  antiquity ; 
— that  noble  growth  of  public  men  which 
was  perpetuated  in  full  vigour  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration, 
and   degenerated    thenceforward  to  the 
Eevolution,    when    it    became    extinct. 
From  the  glory  of  their  virtues,   their 
talents,  and  their  achievements,  proceeds 
whatever  of  light   and   interest  may  be 
found  in  the  succeeding  pages.     It  may 
be  proper  to  name  a  few  of  the  leading 
patriots  in  the  three  short  ParKaments, 
go    abruptly    and    fatally    dissolved    by 
Charles  in   the   first   four  years    of  his 
reign.       Among    them    were,    Sir   John 
Elliott,  Sir  Edward  Sandyor,  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir  Robert 
Phillips,  Sir  Robert  Collon,  Seklon,  Pym. 
*     *      These  men,  thus  eminently   en- 
dowed with  the  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship, were  further  animated  by  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  religion.     *    *    *     They 
formed  themselves  mto  a  compact  for  de- 
finmg  and  fixing  the  uncertain  limits  of 
the  prerogative,  and  guaranteeing  by  clear 
and  strict  legislatia-e  the  precarious  liber- 
ties of  the  people."     The  preceding  acts 
of  which  Charles  was  the  author  admit 
of  no  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of  High 
Treason.     It  is  a  difficult  task  to  dis- 
cover in  what  relation   the  King  stood 
with  regard  to  law  and  justice,  the  par- 
liament and  the  people.      Charles  vir- 
tually   destroyed   the   Constitution,   set 
Magna  Charta  at  defiance,  and  attempted 
to   subvert  the  Rights   of  Englishmen. 
That  there  was  no  law  by  which  he  coidd 
be  tried  for  these  henious  crimes  cannot 
be  denied.     So  far  I  coincide  with  "  Jus- 
titia,"   but  no  further.     He  denies  that 
Charles's    crimes    merited    that   punish- 
nient  ;  T,  on   the    contrary,  assert   that 
the  punishment  by  no  means  exceeded 
the  ollence.     At  the  same  time  it  must 
be    achnitted  that  no  just   and  tangible 
cause  can   be  shown   why  there  should 
not    be    a   law   to    meet  particular   and 
isolated  cases,  like  the  one  before  us.     I 
repeat  it,— Charles  was  guilty   of  High 
Treason  ;  this  the  statute  book  adnii/s, 
and  thin  "  Justitia"  canuot  deny.    High 


Treason  is  defined  to  be  "  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  the  dicjniiif  and  majesty 
of  the  Commonicealth.'"  The  enormities 
I  have  related  with  reference  to  Charles 
prove  that  there  never  was  a  king  or 
queen  of  England  who  committed  more 
flagrant  and  diabolical  acts  than  those 
referred  to.  There  was  no  prime  minister 
after  the  death  of  Stratford.  Charles 
assumed  that  position,  and  consequently 
made  himself  responsible  for  all  mis- 
deeds. He  incurred,  by  so  doing,  the 
same  risk  of  punishment  as  if  he  had 
acted  under  the  advice  of  another. 

A  brief  summary  of  what  has  been 
advanced  will  not   be  unimportant.     I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Charles, 
from  the  commencement   of  his    reign, 
endeavoured,  by  policy   or  by  force,  to 
estabhsh  an  absolute  and  despotic  sover- 
eignty,  in   Ueu  of   a   free   and   limited 
government.     He  essayed  to  sweep  away 
all  vestiges  of  governing  by  law,  and  to 
destroy  those  enactments  which  secured 
to  the  people  the  right   of  nominating 
members    to  represent  them  in   Parlia- 
ment.    He  next  laboiu-ed  to  deprive  the 
House  of  Commons  of  those  privileges 
which  they  possessed,  and  attempted  to 
influence  their  debates  either  by  his  own 
speeches  to  them,  or  by  deputy,  both  of 
which  were   unlawful.     He  then  deter- 
mined to  order  the  levy  of  unjust  taxes. 
Finding  by  experience  that  the  Commons 
were  not  to   be  duped  by  liis  promises, 
intimidated  by  his  threats,  or  governed 
by  his  dictates,  he  dissolved  them,  and 
even  while  they  sat  he  registered  in  the 
council  book  "  that  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge    their    jurisdiction."        Reigning 
without  Parliament,   not  being  so  suc- 
cessful in  raising  supplies  as  he  desired, 
he  convened  other  parliaments,  and  can- 
didly assured  them  "that  he  had  assem- 
bled   them    together   to    give   them    an 
opportunity   to  give  him  supplies,  and 
that  no  business  would  be  allowed    to 
proceed  till  the  aforesaid  subsidies  were 
o-iven."     Finding  that  the  popular  mem- 
bers were   honourable,    straightforward, 
and   indejjendent  men,   he  endeavoured 
to  seize  their  persons  by  force  of  arms 
(thus  giving  the  first  signal  ibr  war),  and 
took  their  docmnents,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels.    The  Parhament  still  continuing  aa 
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obstinate  as  xisual  to  his  demands,  he 
counterfeited  another  Great  Seal,  con- 
vened another  Parliament  (while  the 
other  remained  at  Westminster,  trans- 
acting business),  created  a  number  of 
fsendo  peers,  and,  m  return  for  their  ad- 
vice, branded  them  with  harsh,  mean, 
and  reiU'oachful  epithets.  Thu^s  guiltj  of 
holding  an  opposition  Parliament,  and 
becoming  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  grati- 
fication of  his  ambition,  and  al^o  that 
the  people  were  almost  on  the  point  of 
revolting  against  him,  he  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  war  for  the  second  time,  and 
after  a  series  of  battles  he  was  reduced, 
and  refusing  to  accede  to  the  most  favor- 
able propositions,  which  his  own  friends 
considered  as  magnanimous  offers  on  the 
side  of  Parliament,  he  was  tried  as  a 
ti'aitor  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
England,  condemned,  and  executed  on  the 
30th  Jan.,  1649.  It  is  worthy  of  I'emark 
that  a  lineal  desceiulaut  of  Charles  I.,  a 
peer,  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  would  never  attend  church  on 
the  30th  January,  because  he  thought 
that  his  ancestor  had  suiFered  justly.* 
Immediately  on  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
positions, the  Lords  and  Commons,  by 
unanimous  resolution,  voted  "  that  they 
would  make  no  more  addresses  or  appli- 
cations to  the  King ;  that  no  person 
whatsoever  should  make  address  or  appli- 
cation to  him  ;  tliat  whosoever  should 
break  this  order  should  incur  the  penalty 
of  High  Treason  ;  that  they  would  le- 
ceive  no  more  addresses  from  the  King ; 
and  that  no   person  should  presume  to 


bri 
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to  either  House,  or  any  other 


person."  The  Lords  (January  8th)  re- 
solved "that  whatsoever  King  of  Eng- 
shall  hereafter  levy  war  against  the  Par- 
liament and  people  of  England,  shall  be 
guilty  of  High  Ti-eason,  to  be  tried  in 
Parliament."  {Pari.  Hist.,  18lh  vol.,  p. 
501.)  The  House  of  Commons  resolved 
also,  "that  the  vote  of  June  30th,  1G48 
(which  concurred  with  the  Lords,  that 
the  vote  of  January  3rd,  1647,  forbid- 
ding that  all  addresses  to  or  from  the 
King  be  taken  otf),  was  highly  dishonor- 
able   to   the  proceedings  of  Parliament 

*  Buiiou  s  Cromwellian  Diary,  vol.  1. 


and  destructive  to  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom." The  Lords  voted  on  the  same 
day  "  to  make  no  more  addresses  to  the 
King,  and  that  tlie  revocation  of  the 
votes  about  non-addresses,  and  that  the 
vote  of  July  28,  1648,  for  a  treaty  with 
the  King,  were  highly  dishonourable,  and 
destructive  to  the  good  of  the  nation." 
According  to  these  votes,  how  could 
they  justly  regard  him  but  as  a  criminal, 
liable  to  punishment,  or  at  least  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, and  tlius  holding  his  life  at  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  victors  ? 

To  maintain,  therefore,  that  because 
there  was  no  law  applicable  to  the  King, 
he  should  be  uiipunislied,  is  to  maintain 
that  monarchy  should  ritle  rampant  and 
rough-shod,  unpunished,  unmolested,  and 
uncontrolled,  over  a  progressive  people. 
The  cause  of  humanity  denies  that  this 
shoidd  be  the  case,  civilization  revolts  at 
it,  and  liberty,  the  birth-right  of  Brit(ms, 
would  never  more  be  seen  were  this  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  While,  there- 
fore, I  contend  that  the  punishuienfc 
which  Charles  suffered  was  just,  I  hold 
that  life  is  sacred,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
jurisdiction  of  man  to  take  that  which 
he  cannot  give.  The  sentence  which  was 
carried  into  effect  upon  Charles,  I  uphold 
only  so  far  as  this,  -  that  it  was  justified 
by  the  deeds  which  he  committed.  I 
believe  that  it  was  expedient  to  take  his 
life,  for,  had  he  been  exiled,  he  would 
not  have  failed  to  obtain  all  the  aid 
possible  to  recover  his  lost  possessions. 
Bloodshed  would  have  followed  ;  a  se- 
cond and  a  fiercer  revolution  would  have 
been  the  result  ;  famine,  destruction,  po- 
verty, and  death,  would  have  com])leted 
the  scene  by  the  irrevocable  destruction 
of  England.  Taking  these  premises  into 
consi.eration,  I  believe  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Parliament  (although  ne- 
cessarily harassing  and  disagreeable)  was 
the  most  suitable  for  the  emergency,  and 
that  it  was  calculated  to  avert  those 
evils  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

I  have  now  discharged  an  unpleasant 
duty,— that  of  laying  belbre  my  readers 
an  e])irome  of  the  life  and  career  of  King 
Charles  tlie  First.  I  have  not  shrunk 
from  exposing  his  misdeeds,  nor  the  mo- 
tives wJuch   prompted    him  to  commit 
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them.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  his 
acts  may  be  attributed  to  his  nature, 
education,  and  the  pecuUar  cliaracter  of 
the  times  in  which  he  hved.  While 
some  extenuation  is  made  for  Charles, 
let  us  not  grudge  it  to  those  to  whom  he 
was  opposed,  for  they  too  were  influenced 
by  the  same  controlling  power.  Doubt- 
less there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  grave 
and  serious  ones.  Let  us  hope  that 
neither  party  was  so  culpable  as  has  been 


represented.  A  rigid  inquiry  into  his- 
tory, and  a  strict  investigation  into  docu- 
mentary evidence,  will  alone  determine 
which  party  was  the  most  repreliensible. 
Truth  ^cili  develop  itself,  and  expose 
falsehood,  for  TRUTH,  and  not  VIC- 
TORY, is' the  aim  of  the  historian,  and 
TRUTH  is  the  daughter  of  TIME. 

J.  G.  R. 
CheetTiam,  Manchester. 


NEGATIVE     EEPLT. 


That  size  is  not  an  infaUible  indica- 
tion of  power,  will  be  admitted  by  all 
our  readers ;    and   if  they  would  see  a 
striking  illustration  of  it,  we  would  refer 
them  to  the  two  Historical  papers  in  the 
last  number  of  this  magazine,  where  J. 
G.  R.  occupies  four  and  a-half  pages  in 
proving  just  nothing;    and  "  Justitia," 
in  less  than  two  pages,  establishes  several 
propositions    which    we    apprehend  our 
Cheat  'um  friend  will  find  it  difficult  to 
overthrow.     It  should  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood,  that  the  subject   of  debate  is 
not    whether  Charles  I.   was  a    wise  or 
foolish  king — a  good  or  bad  man ;  but 
whether  circumstances  justified  his  exe- 
cution. Kone,  we  apprehend,  will  attempt 
to  justify  every  step  which  he  took  ;  and 
few,    perhaps,    will    admire    the    course 
that  he  adopted  ;  and  yet  many  will  de- 
precate tlie  end  which  he  suffered.     He 
might  entertain  monstrous  ideas   about 
'"divine  right;"  but  these  had  been  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  by  others,  and  were 
generally  prevalent  in  that  age.  He  might 
be  led,  as  he  thought,  in  self-defence,  to 
commit  acts    contrary  to  the  laws   and 
constitution  of  these  realms ;  but  then 
he  had  been  taught  that  "  a  king  can  do 
no  wrong,"  and   tliis  he  firmly  believed. 
Nor  was  this  belief  confined  to  himself : 
it  had   long  been  held  by  the  common 
people,  and  was  only  now  beginning  to 
give  way  ;  and  who  wonders  to  find  that 
its   stronghold    in    the   king's    heart  re- 
mained unshaken?    especially  when   we 
remember  that   that  king  was  the  only 
son  of  tlie  pedantic  James  I.,  and  proved 
himself  "  a  wortliy  son  of  an  «Mworthy 
sire." 

It  is  singular  that,  although  J.  Or.  R. 
is  fond  of  narrating  some  of  the  circum- 


stances which  preceded  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  he  does  not  attempt  to  esti- 
mate their  natural  eff'ect  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  morals  of  the  king.  He  appears 
to  forget  that  Charles  succeeded  to  a 
crown  whose  prerogatives  had  been 
largely  asserted,  and  seldom  disputed ; 
to  a  scanty  revenue,  and  to  a  popular 
but  expensive  war,  in  no  way  honourable 
to  the  nation,  in  its  cause  or  conduct. 
The  history  of  his  reign  is  that  of  a  series 
of  errors  and  faults  on  all  sides,  so  that 
an  impartial  spectator  would  have  been 
perplexed  to  decide  whether  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  or  the  parliament  and  the 
army,  were  the  most  reprehensible,  or 
which  party  had  given  the  greatest  pro- 
vocation, and  thereby  afforded  most  ex- 
cuse for  the  conduct  of  the  otlier. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  tliough 
the  system  of  Charles's  administration 
was  arbitrary,  the  revenue  which  he  raised 
by  extraordinary  means  was  not  greater 
than  what  would  have  been  readily  granted 
him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  govern- 
ment :  it  was  not  squandered  away,  but 
applied  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  inte- 
rests and  honour  of  the  kingdom,  whicli, 
for  twelve  years,  in  tlie  words  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  "  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm, 
and  the  fullest  measure  of  felicity  that 
any  people,  in  any  age,  for  so  long  time 
together,  liave  been  blessed  with,  to  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
Christendom." 

That  Charles  was  influenced  by  a  sin- 
cere thouiih  mistaken  conviction  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  course,  appears  evident 
from  many  documents  which  lie  left  be- 
hind him.  And  perhaps  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  from  one  of  his  letters, 
as  so  much  has  been  made,  in  late  years, 
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of  the  letters  of  his  gi'eat  antagonist, 
Cromwell.  In  writing  to  Prince  Rupert, 
during  the  progress  of  the  civil  war,  he 
says  :  "  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  ex- 
pectations of  good  success  more  than  this, 
to  end  my  days  with  honour  and  a  good 
conscience ;  which  obliges  me  to  continue 
my  endeavours,  as  not  despairing  that 
God  may,  in  due  time,  avenge  his  own 
cause.  Though  I  must  avow  to  all  my 
friends,  that  he  that  will  stay  with  me  at 
this  time  must  expect,  and  re;solve  either 
to  die  for  a  good  cause,  or,  which  is  worse, 
to  hve  as  miserable  in  tlie  maintaining  it 
as  the  violence  of  insulting  rebels  can 
make  him." 

Surely  they  who  are  so  loud  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  king  ought  not  to 
pass  in  silence  the  conduct  of  the  parlia- 
ment :  for  they  adopted  towards  him  a 
course  of  conduct  similar  to  the  one  he 
unfortunately  pursued  towards  them. 
"  One  of  the  most  unpopular  acts  of  the 
king  had  been  the  levying  of  ship-money 
without  the  consent  of  parliament, — an 
impost  then  only  of  doubtful  legahty,  yet 
equally  levied,  excellently  applied,  and«o 
light  in  itself  that  the  payment  which 
Hampden  honourably  disputed  was  only 
twenty  shillings  upon  an  estate  of  £500 
a  year.  The  parliament  did  not  scruple, 
without  consent  of  the  king,  to  demand 
the  twentieth  part  of  every  man's  pro- 
perty in  London,  or  so  much  as  their 
seditious  mayor,  and  three  otlier  persons, 
as  seditious  as  himself,  might  be  pleased 
to  call  a  twentieth  part,  to  be  levied  by 
distress  if  the  parties  refused  payment : 
and  if  the  distress  did  not  cover  the  as- 
sessment, then  the  defaulter  was  to  be 
imprisoned  where  and  so  long  as  a  com- 


mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
think  proper ;  and  his  family  was  no 
longer  to  remain  in  London,  or  the  sub- 
urbs, or  the  adjoining  counties.  With  an 
impudence  of  slander  which  would  be  in- 
credible if  anything  which  would  serve 
their  purpose  were  too  bad  to  be  believed 
of  thorouglily  factious  men,  they  accused 
the  king  of  exciting  the  massacre  in  Ire- 
land, and  fomenting  the  rebellion  there  ; 
and  they  themselves  emploj  ed  the  money 
and  tiie  means  which  were  prepared  for 
quelling  the  rebellion  in  carrying  on  a 
war  against  the  king  at  home."* 

If,  then,  these  things  were  so,  may  we 
not  presume  that  those  who  defend  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  would  also  have 
defended  the  execution  of  the  parliament- 
ary leaders,  had  tliat  taken  place  ?  We 
do  them  the  honour  to  beUeve  that  they 
are  the  friends  of  equal  justice,  and  that 
they  would  not  tolerate  crimes  in  sub- 
jects which  they  would  condemn  in  kings. 
But  if  they  shrink  from  a  conclusion  to 
which  their  own  opinions  lead  them,  they 
ought  to  abandon  those  opinions  as  erro- 
neous, and  seek  others  more  consonant 
with  truth  and  righteousness  :  and  such, 
we  venture  to  affirm,  are  contained  in 
the  paper  of  "  Justitia."  His  two  simple, 
but  incontrovertible,  propositions,  viz., 
that  the  execution  was — 1st,  Contrary  to 
the  laws,  and  2ud,  Unsanctioned  by  the 
people— must,  in  o\ir  humble  judgment, 
for  ever  settle  the  question  ;  and  we  re- 
joice that  they  settle  it  in  favour  of 
iiumanity  and  the  sacredness  of  human 
Hfe. 

L.  G.  G. 


•  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xsv.,  p.  296. 
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AFFIRMATIVE     REPLY. 


In  concluding  the  debate  on  Univer- 
sal Suffrage,  we  shall  principally  direct 
our  observation  to  two  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  its  condemnation.  We 
refer  to  those  signed  W.  T.  and  S.  A.  J. 


We  shall  pass  over  the  first  of  these 
with  little  notice.  The  writer  has  been 
summarily,  but  properly  dealt  with  by 
S.  H.  W."  If  we  had  written  the  first 
reply  to  W.  T.'s  article,  we  should  have 
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felt  bound  to  have  administered  a  sound 
reproof  for  his  really  unjust  remarks 
upon  those  who  differ  from  him.  Wo 
hope  our  friend  noiv  sees  that  there  was 
an  impropriety  in  denouncing  the  advo- 
cates of  Universal  Suffrage,  en  masse, 
as  "  political  quacks."  S.  A.  J.  is  above 
tliis  injustice,  and  his  article  is  one  of 
considerable  ability.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, to  succeed  in  satisfactorily  answer- 
ing it. 

W.  T.'s  first  statement,  that  Universal 
Suffrage  promises  more  than  it  can  per- 
form, has  been  shown  to  be  a  misrepre- 
sentation. Its  rational  upholders  are 
not  responsible  for  the  indiscretions  of 
zealots.  Supposing  that  we  were  wrong 
in  our  belief  that  its  adoption  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  nation,  our  main 
reason  for  urging  its  claims  would  still 
remain  :  viz.,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
its  exercise,  which  no  anticipated  result 
can  invalidate. 

The    objection   of  "physical  impossi- 
bility" has  been  justly  termed  by  S.  H.  W. 
"simply  ridiculous."     But  he  allows  W. 
T.  an  excuse  in  the  term  Universal  Suf- 
frage.    We  do  not,  however,  see  why  he 
sliould.     There  can  be  no  mistaking  of 
the  term  ;  everybody  knows  its  accepted 
meaning,  that  it  is  a  SuHrage  ivitkin  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  and  not  without. 
It    might,   perhaps,  be  more  accurately 
represented    as    manhood    Suffrage,    but 
there  certainly  is  not  in  the  other  phrase 
any  just  foundation  for  W.  T.'s  objection. 
We  might  ask  W.  T.  what  common  sense 
objection    could    be  offered    to  the    sun 
being  called  a  Universal  light,  though 
from  "  physical  impossibility"  it  cannot 
shine  throughout  the  year  in  Greenland  ; 
or  if  he  woidd  deny  the  universality  of 
the  principle  of  gravitation,   because  so 
long  as  an  apple  hangs  on  a  tree  there  is 
a  "physical  impossibility"  to  prevent  it 
from  iallmg  ?     We  are  to  have,  next  year, 
a  "Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
ah  Nations."     No,  says  W.  T.,   it   is   a 
"  physical  impossibility,"  because  all  na- 
tions cannot  unite  in  the  undertaking. 

To  what  S.  H.  W.  has  written  in  re- 
ply to  the  next  objection,  that  "  Univer- 
sal Suffrage  would  be  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing,"  we  would  add  tlie  following 
piece  of  advice  to  oiu-  friend.     Whenever 


you  have  a  charitable  feeling  to  gratify, 
be  quite  sure  you  choose  for  its  exercise 
a  proper  sphere.  If,  for  instance,  you 
would  charitably  withhold  men's  rights, 
as  you  would  liberty  from  the  maniac — 
your  complimentary  analogy — do  not  use 
your  virtue  promiscuously,  but  select 
suitable  objects.  Now,  if  instead  of  the 
unenfranchised  of  Brit  am,  you  had  chosen 
the  spendtlnnft,  and  withheld  from  him 
his  due  because  he  would  be  sure  to  abuse 
it,  there  would  have  been  no  danger  of 
your  charity  being  misdirected.  But,  of 
course,  you  shrink  from  this,  your  good 
sense  revolts  at  it  as  an  unwarrantable 
proceeding  ;  how  much  more  should  you 
hesitate  to  withhold  the  rights  of  the 
unenfranchised,  in  whose  case  there  is 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  need  of  your 
benevolent  principle  !  Do  you  doubt  the 
uncertainty  ?  Then  seek  acquaintance 
with  them.  They  are  not  men  of  confu- 
sion and  blood.  There  is  amongst  them 
that  which  you  have  not  given  them 
credit  for ;  and  if  ySu  will  investigate, 
with  unprejudiced  mind,  we  believe  you 
will  find  them  to  be,  as  a  body,  quite  as 
worthy  of  the  franchise  as  the  present 
constituency. 

But  we  must  pass  to  the  article  of 
S.  A.  J.,  which  is  an  examuiation  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Universal  Suf- 
frage, reduced  to  three  propositions. 

He  remarks  upon  the  first  of  these, 
which  claims  for  those  who  render  obe- 
dience to  law,  and  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  Government,  the  Sufi'rage  as  an 
"  mdefeasible  right,"  "that  there  is  no 
principle  of  justice  upon  which  we  can 
exclude  females,  infants,  and  felons  ; 
that  all  that  can  be  said  by  the  friends  of 
Universal  Sufli-age,  for  the  exclusion  of 
these  classes,  is,  either  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  properly  exercising  tiie  right 
of  voting,  or  that,  by  a  violation  of  the 
preseiit  laws,  they  have  forfeited  all  claim 
to  assist  in  making  others."  Now,  with 
respect  to  feuuiles,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  friends  of  Universal  Sutirage  would 
say  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
We  thinkwith  S.  A.  J. that  "many  women 
are  more  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise  than 
tlieir  husbands  ;"  and  we  would  not  sully 
tlie  fair  reputation  of  our  countrywomen 
by    charging   them  with   crime.      Then 
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why  not  admit  them  to  the  Suffrage  ?  we 
sliall  be  asked.  We  respond,  Why  not  ? 
Is  there  a  "  prhiciple  of  justice"  upon 
which  they  can  be  excluded  ?  It  is  by 
no  means  our  present  business  to  show 
that  there  is  not,  we  merely  ask  if  there 
is.  We  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  woman 
taking  a  part  in  politics,  but  more  vision- 
ary ideas  have  become  sobn-  realities. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  probleui  to  be  solved  by 
a  future  generation,  how  far  she  has  at- 
tained her  true  position.  Before,  hov.- 
everj  we  demand  for  her  political  rights, 
we  may  allow  her  to  prefer  her  claim  to 
them.  When  she  does,  she  will  probably 
succeed.  Then,  as  to  nifants,  by  which 
term  we  vmderstaud  those  whom  the  law 
regards  as  not  of  age.  These  have  vio- 
lated no  law  to  incur  forfeiture,  why  then 
would  we  exclude  them  ?  It  must  be, 
as  S.  A.  J.  says,  because  "  they  are  in- 
capable properly  of  exercishig  the  right 
of  voting."  The  Suffrage,  the  liberty  of 
choosing,  pre-supposes  the  existence  of 
the  ability  to  choose ;  in  other  words,  a 
mature  and  sound  judgment  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. This  is  the  possession  alone  of 
manhood.  Years  must  have  given  expe- 
rience, experience  wisdom.  Common 
consent  has  decided  that  the  man  com- 
mences at  a  certain  period — law  has 
added  its  sanction.  Presuming  that  this 
decision  is  not  far  from  right,  we  adopt 
it  in  our  practice.  If,  however,  maturity 
of  judgment  be  attained  before  that 
period,  in  the  general,  or  if  the  diversity 
of  human  powers  bo  such  that  no  arbi- 
trary rule  can  be  strictly  just,  call  foi-  an 
alteration  in  the  law,  and  we  will  cheer- 
fully submit  to  a  more  trutliful  arrange- 
ment. We  make  no  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions, but  we  ask  that  everij  man  shah  be 
enfranchised  who  breaks  not  the  laws. 

Next  come  those  who  break  the  laws. 
Upon  what  principle  of  justice  can  yon 
exclude  them,  asks  S.  A.  J.,  if  tlie  Suf- 
frage be  an  indefeasible  right  ?  With  a 
slight  substitution  of  words,  our  friend's 
remark  would  read  thus  :  "  We  cannot 
see,  if  men  have  an  indefeasible  riglit  to 
freedom,  upon  what  principle  of  justice 
you  can  exclude  the  felon  from  shar- 
ing it."  We  would  not  make  S.  A.  J. 
say  this,  because  its  palpable  foolisliness 


would  be  unjust  to  his  intelligence  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  to  his  reasoning ;  for,  bo  it 
remembered,  a  man  would  hold  his 
liberty  and  his  franchise,  as  rights,  on 
the  same  tenure.  If  he  assists  in  mak- 
ing laws,  he  binds  himself  to  obedience, 
or  the  consequences  of  disobediencoj  if, 
therefore,  he  break  the  law,  he,  by  his 
own  act,  incurs  its  penalties,  and  makes 
it  imperative  on  his  fellow-men  to  enforce 
them.  Under  the  system  of  Universal 
Suffrage,  the  felon  would  be  the  subject 
of  a  law  which  he  himself  had  made, 
and  the  same  justice  that  demanded  the 
foi'feiture  of  his  freedom  would  require 
also  that  of  his  franchise. 

Upon  the  reasons  which  S.  A.  J.  gives 
for  preferring  the  property  qualification, 
which  he  allows  is  "  very  imperfect,"  we 
would  just  remark  that  it  is  far  from 
being  a  general  truth  that  the  possessor 
of  propei'ty  has  "  a  larger  stake  in  the 
prosperity  of  liis  country"  than  those 
who  own  none  of  the  soil.  Tlie  profes- 
sional man,  for  instance,  without  pro- 
perty, has  more  at  stake  than  the  mere 
forty  shilling  freeliolder.  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways the  case  that  the  possessor  of  pro- 
perty "  has  more  time  to  give  to  public 
matters"  than  he  who  lives  by  his  pro- 
fession or  labour  ;  less  frequent  is  it  that 
"  he  has  education  to  judge  wisely  ;"  and 
as  regards  his  being  "  exempted  from 
undue  influences,"  if  his  property  render 
him  independent,  it  exposes  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  worst  possible  influence 
— that  of  his  own  selfishness — and  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  prepon- 
derating interest  in  the  country,  is  the 
danger  of  abuse. 

The  second  proposition,  that  "laws 
made  by  the  majority  would  tend  to  the 
welfare  of  the  majority,"  S.  A.  J .  con- 
siders questionable,  for  several  reasons. 
"  The  majority  are  ignorant — one-third 
of  the  people  cannot  read  or  write," — 
and  he  is  appalled  at  the  thought  of  legis- 
lation being  entrusted  to  the  "  wild  and 
reckless  passions"  of  these  unlearned 
beings.  We  cannot  see  the  connection 
between  inability  to  read  and  write,  and 
wil  1  and  reckless  passions.  Is  the  school- 
master the  sole  progenitor  of  the  mild 
and  gentle  in  demeanour  ?  Is  man  born 
to  be  the  victim  of  destructive  passions, 
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and  are  the  only  antidotes  reading  and 
■writing  ?  We  regard  this  as  veiy  "  ques- 
tionable." It  is  true,  "wild  and  reck- 
less passions"  manifest  themselves  among 
mankind,  but  they  are  confined  to  no 
cla5s,  and  are  not  so  much  the  conse- 
quences of  an  untaught  head,  as  of  an 
unrestrained  heart.  Nor  is  the  ignorant 
man  alone  the  "  pliant  tool."  The 
pliancif  of  principle  of  his  educated 
neighbour  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
the  pliancy  of  ignorance.  But  it  seems 
that  "  if  tlie  masses  were  better  edu- 
cated," they  have  not  "  sufficient  leisure 
to  allow  attention  to  politics."  The 
masses  themselves  are  the  best  judges  of 
this.  It  is  very  certain  they  do  take  an 
interest  in  politics,  that  they  think  seri- 
ously, and,  for  the  most  part,  correctly, 
upon  them,  and  that  they  demand  the 
franchise  to  give  effect  to  their  thoughts  ; 
and  why  tell  tliem  they  possess  not  suf- 
ficient leisure  ? 

That  laws  made  by  the  majority  would 
tend  more  to  the  welfare  of  a  whole 
people  than  laws  made  by  a  minority,  is 
no  guest  ion  with  us.  A  section  will 
always  legislate  for  a  section — meum  first, 
tuum  second — both  in  the  senate  and  the 
shop.  Who  but  a  few  would  have  de- 
vised a  system  of  taxation  which  presses 
most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  bear 
it  ?  Who  but  a  few  wpuld  have  sur- 
rounded loyalty  with  useless  pageantry, 
lucrative  sinecures,  and  pensioned  favour- 
ites, which,  while  they  endanger  the 
ruler,  impoverish  the  ruled?  Now,  we 
do  not  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of 
government  any  more  than  in  that  of 
human  nature  which  directs  it,  but  we 
cannot,  looking  at  existing  evils,  think 
that  the  Grovernment  is  incapable  of  im- 
provement. How,  then,  is  it  to  be  im- 
proved ?  Leave  the  matter  with  the 
few,  and  they  will  do  as  they  have 
hitherto  done.  Reform  will  follow  only 
from  enlarged  infusion  of  the  popular 
element.  Impartial  legislation,  which 
can  alone  tend  to  the  welfare  of  a  com- 
munity, must  be  sought  for  from  a  re- 
presentation enibracing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  interests. 

S.  A.  J.  is  obscure  on  his  third  point, 
but  we  take  his  meaning  to  be,  that  Uni- 
versal  Suffrage,   instead  of  diminishing 


the.  risk  of  disaffection  and  civil  com- 
motion, by  giving  to  every  man  a  share 
in  legislation,  and  thereby  leaving  him 
no  cause  of  complaint,  would  rather  aug- 
ment the  danger  ;  that  it  would  serve  as 
a  facile  instrument  of  agitation  in  the 
hands  of  designing  men,  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  "  power,  applause,"  &c.,  &e.  ; 
and  that  a  "  discontented,  credulous,  and 
ignorant  people,"  would  be  found  too 
ready  to  assist  in  schemes  of  strife  and 
bloodshed.  In  support  of  this  and  pre- 
vious objections,  S.  A.  J.  cites  examples 
from  history,  which  he  states  he  might 
"multiply  ad  infinitum;"  how  easy  it 
were  to  adduce  facts  in  conformation  of 
an  opposite  doctrine :  viz.,  how  that 
civil  wars  have  had  their  origin  in  kingly 
quarrels,  and  in  the  vile  attempts  of  a 
tithe  of  mankind  to  keep  the  rest  in 
bondage  ;  and  how  that  discontent  has 
prevailed  as  a  natural  consequence  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  constitution!  But  we 
do  not  see  the  bearings  of  our  friend's 
"  facts"  upon  the  question  of  Universal 
Suffrage  ;  they  have  certainly  none  upon 
the  Suffrage  he  confines  himself  to,  i.  e., 
an  English  Suffrage.  He  would  "  reason 
from  analogy ;"  but  he  must  see  that 
there  is  not  the  sUghtest  analogy  between 
G-reece  or  Rome — divided  into  factions, 
sunken  in  sensuality — and  England  of 
the  present  day ;  and  that  from  calamities 
which  overtook  those  nations  no  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  against  tlie  results  of 
a  broadened  legislation  in  this  nation. 
The  same  applies  to  the  case  of  France. 
If  the  present  condition  of  this  country 
bore  any  resemblance  to  that  of  France 
at  the  period  referred  to  ;  if  it  had  as 
corrupt  a  court,  as  oppressed  a  people ; 
if  justice  were  as  much  perverted,  reli- 
gion as  much  dishonoured,  infidelity  as 
widely  spread ;  and  if,  bg  some  incon- 
ceivable traiisniutation,  all  these  ei'il-s 
could  become  Universal  Suffrage,  then 
might  we  reasonably  icar  to  enact  it: 
but  since  tliey  cannot,  since  Universal 
Suffrage  is  not  chargeable  with  tlie  crimes 
thus  produced,  and  since  they  have  no 
parallels  in  the  state  of  this  country,  let 
us  not  be  scared  by  groundless  appre- 
hensions. What  is  S.  A.  J.'s  doctrine  ? 
That  expansion  of  the  constitution  is 
danger.     Then  contraction  is  safe — abso- 
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lutism  the  acme  of  safety.  If  he  object 
to  the  extreme,  where  will  he  fix  the 
point  of  safety  ?  At  the  present  limit  ? 
The  entire  nation  repudiates  it,  and  the 
Legislature  will  shortly  demonstrate,  by 
enlargement,  that  its  continuance  would 
be  dangerous.  But  enlargement  is  dan- 
ger. Then  it  seems  we  are  between  two 
dangers  ;  and  as  we  must  encounter  one, 
let  it  be  that  on  the  side  of  justice. 

One  correspondent,  Gr.  B.,  recommends 
a  franchise  based  on  the  "intellectual 
qualifications  of  men."  It  sounds  well, 
and,  for  the  election  of  a  college  master, 
would  exactly  suit ;  but  for  the  election 
of  a  representative  of  the  multifarious 
concerns  of  an  enipu*e,  the  qualification 


founded  merely  on  a  "teacher's  certifi- 
cate," which  is  what  Gr.  B.  contends  for 
as  a  "  principle,"  is  utterly  inapplicable. 
It  would  at  once  disqualify  every  honest 
yeoman  unlearned  in  syntax,  however 
great  might  be  the  amount  of  his  general 
knowledge  and  apprehension  of  men  and 
things. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  and  during  its 
progress  have  had  many  new  thoughts 
suggested  to  our  mind  ;  but  we  have 
met  with  no  arguments  to  alter  our 
judgment,  and  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion with  the  conviction  with  which  we 
started  confirmed — that  Universal  Suf- 
frage is  both  just  and  desu-able.   B.  W.  P. 


NEGATIVE     REPLY, 


It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  I  again 
take  the  pen  to  record  my  sentiments 
upon  the  subject  now  before  us.  I  am 
somewhat  sorry  that  our  I'riend  S.  H.  W. 
has  charged  me  with  a  want  of  that  pro- 
per spirit  which  has  characterised  the 
writers  who  have  displayed  their  powers 
in  this  most  useful  and  admirable  jour- 
nal. But  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  have 
transgressed,  I  do  beg  the  reader's 
pardon.  I  was  battling  with  opinions, 
not  with  men,  and,  therefore,  noticing 
personal  was  mtended.  But,  while  the 
spirit  of  my  remarks  may  be  thought  a 
fit  subject  for  animadversion,  I  cannot 
allow  the  force  of  my  conclusions  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  flood  of  declamation 
poured  upon  them  by  S.  H.  W.  He  says 
that  I  adduced  no  arguments,  but  only 
an  array  of  objections.  Be  it  so.  But 
an  objection  often  carries  with  it  far  more 
power  than  the  clearest  argument.  The 
reader  will  see  by  the  paper  contributed 
by  my  worthy  opponent,  so  tliickly 
studded  as  it  is  with  "W.  T.,"  that  he 
found  quite  enough  in  my  objections  to 
occupy  all  the  force  of  his  ingenuity  to 
gainsay.  But  I  cannot  allow  this  dis- 
cussion to  close,  without  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  somewliat  singular  admission 
made  by  a  friend  of  Universal  Sufirage. 
I  attacked  the  system  upon  its  own 
merits,  and,  strange  to  say,  S.  H.  W. 
cries  out,  "  Hold !  we  do  not  wish  for 
Universal  Sufirage :  What  we  mean  by 
the  term  is,  a  Suffrage  for  Manhood." 


So  then  we  have  discovered  that  those 
who  talk  of  Universal  Sufirage  have  ad- 
mitted that  they  use  a  term  which  does 
not  express  their  meaning.  They  do  not 
want  Universal  Sufirage,  but  the  Sufi'rage 
for  Manhood  !  Let  us  stop,  and  inquire 
whether  such  a  thing  would  be  more  just 
than  L^niversal  Sufirage.  Is  it  not  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  some  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  manhood  are  less  cap- 
able of  exercising  rightly  the  franchise 
than  those  who  have  not  attained  tlieir 
majority  ?  What  reason  can  S.  H.  W. 
adduce  why  men  should  universally  vote, 
while  the  privilege  is  denied  to  women  ? 
I  have  been  accused  of  entertaining  too 
low  an  estimate  of  my  countrymen.  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  estimate  be  too 
low  ;  but  S.  H.  W.  can,  if  he  wiU,  soon 
perceive  that  a  very  great  mass  of  Eng- 
lishmen are  totally  unfit  lo  think  for 
themselves  upon  many  questions  most 
important  for  the  welfare  of  this  realm. 

S.  H.  W.  thinks  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  adducing  France  as  an  argument 
against  L^niversal  Sufirage.  Now,  with 
all  due  deference  to  what  he  says  upon 
that  point,  I  maintain  that  the  present 
condition  of  France  is  an  vmmistakable 
proof  that  it  is  both  unjust  and  unwise  to 
make  every  man  a  voter.  Why  is  the 
right  taken  away  from  so  many  of  the 
voters  in  France  ?  Strange  to  say,  our 
opponent  wishes  to  mak?  it  appear,  that 
because  the  Assembly  of  France  has  cur- 
tailed the  SuJii-age,  therefore  Universal 
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Suffrage  is  not  destructive!  But,  surely, 
our  friend  has  lost  sight  of  the  all-im- 
portant truth,  that  France  rejected  Uni- 
Tersal  Suffrage,  because  she  saw  it  was  a 
volcano  which  was  constantly  throwing 
the  scum  and  dregs  of  society  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  land.  Fi-ance 
saw  that  there  could  be  no  peace  for  her 
people,  nor  stability  in  her  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, so  long  as  the  worthless  and 
tlie  ignorant  were  privileged  to  vote. 
Where,  then,  is  the  force  of  our  oppo- 
nent's argument,  in  saying  that  Universal 
Suffrage,  as  it  was  in  France,  is  a  proof 
that  the  masses  are  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  franchise  ?  Our  first  paper  is 
befoi-e  the  reader,  and  so  is  S.  W.  H.'s 
refutation.  We  are  content  to  leave 
them  to  fight  their  own  battle,  and  shall 
briefly  advert  to  the  masterly  articles 
written  iipon  tiie  subject  by  Eilo.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  what  a  pity  it  is 
that  so  much  power  should  be  expended 
in  such  a  wrong  direction.  Not  one  of 
his  conclusions,  elaborate  though  tliey 
be,  are  founded  upon  truth.  He  has 
written  much  to  prove  what  was  well 
known  before,  viz.,  that  all  flesh  is  one : 
but  the  conclusion  drawn  from  that  fact 
is  to  our  mind  quite  erroneous.  If  the 
mere  fact  of  being  a  man  entitles  me  to  a 
Tote,  then  am  I  equally  entitled  to  every- 
thing else  enjoyed  by  any  of  my  fellow- 
men.  I  repeat,  that  if  I  am  entitled  to 
the  franchise  just  because  I  am  a  man, 
then  who  can  deny,  by  the  same  process 
of  reasoning,  that  I  am  entitled  to  an 
equal  portion  of  the  wealth  enjoyed  by 
my  richer  neighbour  ? 

It  has  been  said  by  Eilo,  that  every 
man  ouglit  to  have  a  voice  in  the  framing 
of  the  laws  which  govern  him.  Such  a 
conclusion  is  very  high-sounding,  and 
apparently  liberal ;  but  look  at  the  sense 
of  it.  If  I  am  entitled  to  have  a  voice 
in  making  aU  the  laws  wliich  govern  me, 
and  if  I  cannot  rightly  be  called  upon  to 
pay  any  tax  which  I  liave  not  helped  to 
impose,  then  it  follows  that  all  tlie  laws 
which  were  eiiacted  before  my  birth  are 
not  morally  binding  u]3on  my  conscience. 
Carry  out  the  doctrine  to  its  legitimate 
length  and  it  immediately  beconjcs  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  fj-esh  code  of 
laws  for  every  new  generation — for  why, 


let  me  ask  Eilo,  should  this  generation 
be  called  upon  to  obey  the  laws  which 
were-made  by  their  forefathers  ? 

Those  who  argue  for  Universal  Suf- 
frage speak  and  write  as  though  there 
were  a  law  which  made  it  impossible  for 
many  Englishmen  to  obtain  a  vote.  The 
truth  is  just  the  contrary.  The  law  says, 
"Do  this,  and  you  may  .enjoy  the  fran- 
chise." What  that  is,  and  how  it  may 
be  accomplished,  both  in  counties  and 
boroughs,  the  hard-working  Reformers 
of  our  day  have  ably  demonstrated.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  test  is  administered, 
and  a  test  there  always  should  be.  I  am 
not  contending  that  the  present  test  is 
the  best  that  could  be  devised,  but  most 
certainly  it  excludes  far  more  of  the  un- 
worthy than  the  test  of  manhood  possibly 
could  do. 

Eilo  lias  told  us,  that  if  we  had  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  we  should  soon  have  the 
people  better  taught.  Where  he  ob- 
tained that  information,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  History  gives  him  no  en- 
couragement to  make  such  a  declaration. 
Some  of  the  Republics  of  Greece  had 
Universal  Suffrage ;  but  were  all  the 
people  well  taught  ?  Did  not  designing 
demagogues  often  so  act  upon  the  popu- 
lar mind,  that  the  very  best  Grecians 
were  driven  from  tlieir  country  by  the 
votes  of  the  people  ?  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  "  immortal  Socrates,"  as  he  is 
styled,  was  sentenced  to  death  by  an  ig- 
uol'ant  and  fanatical  rabble  ?  Wliy,  then, 
does  Eilo  jump  to  the  absurd  conclusion, 
that  Universal  Suffrage  must  lead  to 
universal  intelligence  ?  Does  it  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  mind  as  the  very 
height  of  folly,  to  give  a  man  a  privi- 
lege and  afterwards  teach  him  how  to 
use  it  ?  Men  do  not  generally  act  so  in- 
consistently. If  a  merchant  wants  a 
clerk,  he  does  not  take  a  man  ignorant 
of  accounts,  and  place  him  at  the  desk  to 
learn  all  that  is  needful  to  qualify  him 
for  his  duties.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
be  madness.  And  yet  Eilo  would  fain 
persuade  us  that  men  may  be  law  makers, 
and  get  the  knowledge  necessary  to  guide 
them  after  they  have  received  the  privi- 
lege !  We  cannot  see  the  profundity  of 
such  reasoning  :  it  appears  to  our  mind 
the  very  height  of  absui-dity. 
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Eilo  may  not  be  a  visionary,  but  we 
must  protest  against  the  visionary  hopes 
lie  entertains  of  Universal  Suffrage.  He 
tells  us  that  Universal  Suifrage  would 
cause  "  such  a  purification  of  the  lowest 
dregs  of  society  as  would  soon  advance 
the  triumphs  of  virtue,  impart  on  every 
hand  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  and  be- 
stow a  scai'ce-hoped-for  happiness  upon 
the  sufFeiing  millions  of  our  country." 
If  such  could  be  accomplished  by  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  a  partial  Suffrage  must 
produce  a  part  of  these  results  :  but,  un- 
fortunately for  Eilo's  cause,  we  can  point 
to  thousands  of  electors  who  have  long 
enjoyed  the  franchise,  but  who  are  now 
ignorant',  besotted,  and  cruel.  If,  then,  a 
partial  Suffrage  is  powerless  to  reform 
those  who  enjoy  it,  where  does  Eilo  de- 
rive his  proof,  that  Universal  Suffrage 
would  accomplish  such  great  results  ? 
We  must  protest  against  such  "  ad  cap- 
tanduni"  assertions.  Sober  reason  re- 
fuses, wliile  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
hght  of  experience  are  before  her,  to  re- 
ceive for  truth  such  conceptions  of  a  kind 


but  enthusiastic  mind.  If  space  per- 
mittted,  we  might  adduce  an  army  of 
stubborn  facts,  proving  that,  to  extend 
the  franchise  before  men  are  qualified  to 
use  it,  is  a  suicidal  action.  The  last  re- 
volutionary hurricane  which  swept  over 
the  Continent  has  shown  what  bloody 
deeds  follow  upon  the  track  of  the  fran- 
chise, when  entrusted  to  an  ignorant  and 
besotted  rabble.  Large  towns  in  a  state 
of  siege,  a  popular  Assembly  attacked 
by  a  ferocious  mob,  and  streets  running 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain — all  have 
lent  their  voice  to  proclaim  that  Univer- 
sal Suffrage  is  neither  just,  nor  desirable, 
with  the  present  mental  condition  of 
mankind.  Let  those  in  authority  and 
power  do  all  they  can  to  enlighten  the 
masses  of  mankind  :  let  Christians  throw 
aside  then*  minor  differences,  and  reso- 
lutely do  battle  with  bigoti'y  and  sin, 
carrying  the  softening  influences  of  the 
Gospel  into  every  home  of  our  land ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Universal 
Suffrage  be  either  just  or  desirable. 
Gosport.  W.  T. 


IS  IT  DESIEABLE  THAT  THE  REVENUE  OE  THIS  COUNTRY  SHOULD 
BE  RAISED   ON  A  SYSTEM  OF  INDIRECT  TAXATION  ? 


AEFIRMATIVE     REPLY. 


Of  modern  sciences,  the  most  univer- 
sally important  is  Political  Economy. 
But  till  of  late  years,  its  progress  has 
not  nearly  been  commensurate  with  its 
merits.  One  consequence,  however,  of 
its  principles  becoming  known  beyond 
the  politician's  closet,  is  a  wide-spreading 
appreciation  of  their  truth ;  but  even 
yet  the  popular  mind  is  more  sensibly 
affected  by  the  popular  "  pocket,"  than 
by  all  the  treatises  and  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  combined. 
Thus,  Free  Ti-ade  has  been  rendered 
more  than  abstract  theory  ;  and  Taxa- 
tion bids  fair,  in  a  short  time,  to  attain 
the  nearest  practical  conformity  to  poli- 
tical justice. 

Advocating  Indirect  Taxation,  we  yet 
look  upon  the  tax  controversy  as  indica- 
tive, not  merely  of  the  faults  and  incon- 
sistencies of  the  present  system,  but  of 


an  accession  of  spirit  and  numbers  to 
fiscal  reformers.  That  the  agitation  will 
be  popular  and  keen,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  question  coming,  as  we  have 
said,  so  close  to  "  mens'  business  and 
bosoms."  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  however,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  the  British  tax-payer  to  hesitate  be- 
fore allowing  a  too  headlong  desire  of 
change  to  put  his  liberty,  his  convenience, 
and  his  money,  at  a  disproportionate 
hazard. 

Political  reformers  are  divided  as  to 
the  most  suitable  mode  of  Taxation. 
Agreeing,  necessarily,  that  taxation  ought 
to  be  derived  from  revenue  or  income — 
that  it  should  not  press  heavily  upon 
capital  or  industry — that  its  imposition 
should  be  equal,  certain,  convenient,  light, 
and  economical — the  two  sections  of  fiscal 
reformers  yet  differ  as  to  the  manner  of 
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assessment.  Confessedly  the  Direct  sys- 
tem would  be  the  most  just,  and,  there- 
fore, the  most  desirahle,  could  it  be 
conformed  in  practice  to  the  above  fun- 
damental requisites.  C.  W.,  Jun.,  has 
already  pointed  out  where,  apparently 
(notreaZ/?/, as  shall  be  afterwards  shown), 
the  Indirect  mode  of  assessment,  at  pre- 
sent in  use,  is  inconsistent  with  the  just 
principles  of  imposition  ;  and  his  oppon- 
ent, L.  I.,  has  performed,  and  more  suc- 
cessfully, a  similar  duty  with  the  system 
of  Direct  Taxation.  While  the  latter 
supports  Indirect  Taxation  as  the  best 
substitute  for  an  impi-acticable  theory 
of  Direct  assessment,  the  former,  on  the 
contrary,  scouts  the  Indirect  mode  as 
"  inexpedient,"  but  without  showmg  how 
a  system  of  purely  Direct  Taxation  is 
to  work  advantageously.  Both  systems 
appear  faulty  in  operation  ;  but  while 
Indirect  assessment  is  comparatively  re- 
formable.  Direct  Taxes  seem  entirely 
beyond  fiscal  equalization  or  political 
justice. 

Looking  to  antecedents,  there  has  been 
no  plan  of  Direct  Taxation  in  this  coun- 
try, as  yet,  but  what  has  been  a  signal 
failure.  In  17!J8,  in  the  heat  of  an  intense 
European  war,  when  Britain  maintained, 
almost  single-handed,  the  war  against 
France,  the  first  Direct  Tax  upon  income 
was  imposed.  An  extraordinary  imposi- 
tion, the  bu-th  of  a  great  exigency,  it  cre- 
ated along  with  it  extraordinary  evasions. 
As  with  Indirect  Assessment,  the  fair  tax 
payer  must  be  protected  ;  so  the  new 
system  bi'ought  along  with  it  an  intri- 
cate commissariat  machinery  for  eliciting 
fair  disclosures.  In  each  county  and 
town  commissioners  were  appointed, 
who,  assisted  by  surveyors,  &c.,  had  tlie 
power  of  instituting  rigorous  and  minute 
investigations  into  the  private  affairs  of 
individuals.  Altliough  the  tax  was 
grossly'  inquisitorial,  yet  from  the  duties 
of  commissioners  being  performed  leni- 
ently, the  interests  of  the  honest  tax 
payer  were  sacrificed  to  the  libertii  of  the 
equivocating  trader.  In  1802,  the  first 
peace  thereafter.  Direct  Taxation  was 
repealed  ;  but  in  tlie  succeeding  year, 
with  a  renev.al  of  the  war,  there  came  a 
renewal  of  the  "  Property  Tax."  By  this 
tax  small   incomes   were   heavier  rated 


than  large — annual  incomes  of  £60  pay- 
ing 3d.  per  £1 ;  every  succeeding  £10, 
Id.;  up  to  £150,  which  paid  one-fifth! 
This  tax,  it  is  true,  brought  an  accession 
to  the  revenue ;  but  the  increase  was 
purchased  by  an  assessment  operating  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  four  maxims  of 
Adam  Smith.  Unequal,  arbitrary,  in- 
convenient, heavy,  and  uneconomical,  the 
Direct  Tax  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  tolerated  in  a 
great  emergency  ;  but,  had  the  commis- 
sariat duties  been  fully  and  honestly  dis- 
charged, a  tax  rebellion  would  have  been 
a  likelier  residt  than  complete  equaliza- 
tion. And  the  existing  "  Income  Tax" 
is  no  less  a  failure  ;  since  a  large  amount 
of  income,  not  reached,  although  nomi- 
nally assessed,  by  the  direct  method,  is 
taxed  by  an  Indirect  imposition  ixpon 
articles  of  enjoyment.  Tliose  curious  as 
to  how  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners' 
duties  are  discharged,  will  find,  froiii  re- 
cent disclosures  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committeeof  Inquiry, that  numerous  well 
known  cases  of  gross  evasion  havewilfidly 
been  allowed  to  pass,  even  after  trouble- 
some investigations  into  private  concerns. 
Can  C.  W.,  Jun.,  therei'ore,  tell  us  how 
income,  so  successfully  saved  from  the 
pocket  of  the  State,  would  be  assessed 
were  lois  so-called  "  inexpedient "  mode 
of  Indirect  Taxation  entirely  repealed  ? 

The  only  practicable  basis  of  a  Dn-ect 
Tax  is  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  net  m- 
comes  of  individuals,  or  the  net  produce 
of  land.  But,  as  acutely  shown  by  L.  T., 
individual  income  is  not  always  a  criterion 
of  tax -paying  ability  ;  for  the  annuitant 
and  professional  man  are  so  circum- 
stanced, tliat  though  of  equal  income 
with  individuals  whose  property  is  per- 
manently invested,  and  though,  therefore, 
rated  equally,  yet  the  circulating  capital 
of  the  one  (his  annuity),  and  the  fixed 
capital  of  tlie  other  (liis  industi-y  ,  and. 
skill),  would  be  most  inequitably  taxed. 
And  with  tlie  net  produce  of  land,  such 
a  rate  would  be  as  manifestly  unjust. 
When  a  landlord  is  taxed,  it  ought  only 
to  be  as  owner  of  land;  when  in  his 
capacity  of  producer,  i.  e.,  as  an  investor 
of  capital  on  buildings,  improvements, 
drainage,  &c.,  he  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  Tax  him  as  a  producer, 
and  the  means  of  production  will  be  con- 
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tracted,  the  price  of  labour  and  food 
would  be  heightened,  and  the  consumer 
■would  be  the  severest  sufferer.  The 
landlord,  when  taxed  for  his  rent  i3ro}>er, 
i.  e.,  the  sum  given  him  for  the  use  of  the 
soil,  is  assessed  as  proprietor  of  the  land; 
when  taxed  for  the  interest  of  capital  ex- 
pended on  improvements,  &c.,  he  is  taxed 
in  his  capacity  of  producer.  But  how  are 
these  two  items  to  be  separated  from  the 
gross  rent  of  the  land  ?  Further,  when  the 
soils  of  two  landlords  bringing  the  same 
income,  and  equally  rated,  are  dispropor- 
tionately favoured  by  nature — the  one 
bai'ren,  and  engrossing  much  capital,  the 
other  fruitful,  and  requiring  httle  or  uo 
outlay— the  laws  of  fair  competition  are 
violated.  But  how  can  a  Direct  Tax  be 
so  framed  as  completely  to  avoid  this 
injustice  ? 

"We  thus  see  that,  according  to  its 
fairest  manner  of  imposition,  a  Direct 
Tax  is  dissonant  with  equity.  Looking 
at  the  tax  in  its  most  favourable  aspect, 
its  advantages  are  small  and  very  ques- 
tionable. C.  W.,  Jun.,  asserts,  that  were 
Direct  substituted  for  Indirect  Taxation, 
the  nation  would  be  benefited  economi- 
cally to  the  extent,  annually,  of  "a  million 
and  a  half."  But  here  we  are  not  en- 
lightened as  to  how  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. Were  we  to  abolish,  at  one 
swoop,  the  Customs  and  Excise  of  this 
country, — for  that  course  a  purely  Direct 
Taxation  requires, — and  tax  the  subject 
at  once,  his  net  income  being  the  ai'bi- 
trarv  test  of  ability,  we  should  fly  to  in- 
equalities ah-eady  experienced,  and  to 
"  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

Before  concluding,  we  will  briefly  ex- 
amine the  Indu'ect  system  of  Taxation. 
This  system  is  so  devised,  that  the  in- 
comes of  individuals  may  be  assessed 
indirectly,  by  the  imposition  of  duties 
upon  those  articles  of  enjoyment,  wliich 
may  be  employed  or  consumed  for  either 
use  or  luxury  by  the  subject.  It  is  a  tax 
upon  expenditure.  That  this  mode  is 
the  most  advantageous  is  apparent,  when 
we  recollect  that  in  civilized  society  indi- 
vidual expenditure  keeps  pace  with  in- 
dividual income.  The  miser,  who  hoards 
his  gold,  and  gives  it  no  opportunity  of 
accumulating,  by  aiding  the  great  work 
of  production,  must  be  a  compomid  of 


idiocy  and  insanity.     A  philosopher  once 

asked — 

"  High-built  abundance,  heap  on  Leap,  for  what  ?" 

and  answered — 

"  To  bleed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  the  more." 

And  to  the  same  question  the  British 
tax  payer.  Indirectly  assessed,  may  well 
give  the  same  answer.  Indirect  Taxation, 
however,  is  only  in  its  infancy  of  reform  ; 
and  were  reformation  more  studied  than 
revolution,  it  would  speedily  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  taxative  burden-bearer. 

Minor   inequalities  yet    exist   in   the 
working  of  the  present  Indirect  system  ; 
and  C.  W.,  Jun.,  has   set  them   promi- 
nently  forward.      "  Minor   inequalities" 
we  call  them,  for  the  Fire  Insm'anceDuty, 
as    a   tax   upon    "  prudence    and    fore- 
tliought,"    stands   insignificantly    beside 
the  oppressive  burdens  upon  professional 
industry  and  skill,  resulting  from  Direct 
Taxation.  And  the  so-called  "  encourage- 
ment of  illicit  and  contraband  dealing"  in 
commodities,  is   more  insignificant  still, 
besides  a  numerous,  high-standing  race 
of  conscience-selling,  perjured   men,  the 
necessary  fruit  of  a  tax  inquisition.     But 
does  not  C.  W.,  Jun.,  blunder  when  he 
characterizes    an    Iiidu'ect    Tax   as   un- 
certain ?     A  knowledge  by  the  tax  payer 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  payment,  and 
amount  to   be  paid,  is  what  constitutes 
a   certain    and   unarbitrary    tax.     Now, 
with  an  Indu'ect  Tax,  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  payment  is  a  voluntary   effort  of 
the  tax-payer.     When    he   purchases   a 
commodity,  it  is  of  his  own  will,  and, 
tlierefbrCj^  tlie  time  and  manner  being  a 
self-dictation,  the  tax  can  only  be  paid 
with  a  clear  knowledge  that  it  is  so.      Can 
the  time  and  manner  of  paying  a  tax  be 
more  unarbitrary  or  cei'tain  ?     Again,  as 
to  the  amount  to  be  paid,  C.  W.,  Jun., 
gives  examples  which,  while  proving  that 
sugar  and  tea  are  heavily  taxed,  show  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  amount  is  of  com- 
paratively easy  ascertainment.    What  can 
be  more   simple   than  to    ascertain  the 
tax  upon  a  commodity, — or  what  more 
easily  calculated  than  the  amount  paid  on 
its  purchase  ?     How  difi'erent  were  the 
corn  growers'  income  directly  taxed,  so 
as    to    limit    his  means  of  production! 
How  diflicidt,  then,  to  calculate  the  con- 
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Burner's    loss    in    the  purchase   of    lais 
bread ! 

But  the  great  blunder  of  C.  W.,  Jun., 
is  confounding  an  apparent  inequality 
with  a  real.  He  should  know  well  that 
tlie  money  paid  by  the  labourer  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities,  and  so  In- 
directly Taxed,  is  one  form  of  Indirect 
assessment  upon  the  moneyed  class.  The 
price  of  labour  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of 
the  labourer's  subsistence,  and,  conse- 
quently, an  Indirect  Tax  upon  wages  is 
drawn  indirectly  from  the  employer's 
capital.  If  the  labourer  of  14s.  a-week 
expends  13s.  on  food,  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ing, 4s.  of  which  is  absorbed  in  taxes,  he 
is  in  no  worse  position  than  if  receiving 
9s.,  and  imtaxed.  Thus,  though  the 
labourer  may  appear  to  be  taxed  to  a 
third  of  his  wages  under  the  Indirect 
assessment,  while  the  capitalist  is  assessed 


one-fourth,  it  is  because,  unlike  the  latter, 
the  labourer  has  no  surplus  income  to 
facilitate  production  or  benefit  the  con- 
sumer. In  reality,  therefore,  the  argu- 
ment of  C,  W.,  Jun.,  is  neither  valid  nor 
sound. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  tax  payer  will  accept  of  taxation 
so  utterly  opposed  to  tlie  principles  of 
equity,  and  so  destructive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  as  a  Direct  system.  To 
accept  such  a  system  in  lieu  of  Indirect 
Taxation,  would  be  to  purcliase  a  heavy 
for  a  light  tax ;  since,  though  an  increase 
of  revenue  to  the  State  may  follow  a 
Direct  levy,  it  still  leaves  much  income 
untaxed.  And,  therefore,  if  buoyancy 
of  trade,  and  political  justice,  is  to  be  the 
study  of  fiscal  reformers,  we  look  to  a 
unanimous  affirmation  of  the  desirahilitif 
of  Indu-ect  Taxation.  R.  L.  G. 
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Subjects  of  great  public  interest  can 
never  suffer  by  being  freely  canvassed  by 
that  public  whom  they  interest ;  indeed, 
they  become  strengthened  thereby,  be- 
cause tlieir  several  merits  ai"e  more  ex- 
tensively knovi^n,  while  their  imperfec- 
tions are  remedied  or  avoided.  In  sub- 
mitting, therefore,  the  question  of  the 
compaiHitive  merits  of  Direct  or  Indirect 
Taxation  to  our  readers,  we  did  so  under 
the  full  conviction  that  good,  and  not 
evil,  would  resu^lt ;  and  tliat  if  we  were 
correct  in  our  views  we  shoidd  meet  with 
support ;  wliile  if  we  were  treading  upon 
wrong  ground,  or  had  assumed  incorrect 
premises,  the  "error  of  our  ways"  would 
be  fully  and  fearlessly  pointed  out. 
Starting  with  such  views,  we  had  every- 
thing to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear ;  and, 
en  jjassant,  we  may  remark  that,  if  all 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  tlie 
public  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
fair  and  candid  consideration  before  some 
impartial  tribunal,  many  of  the  evils 
which  now  afJlict  society  might,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  remedied,  or,  perhaps, 
altogether  removed. 

But  to  proceed.  What  is  the  result  of 
the  present  inquiry  ?  Two  writers  have 
entered  the  ranks  against  us — both  of 
them  treating  the  subject  with  intel- 
ligence, and,  without  doubt,  actuated  by 


the  desire  to  arrive  at  conclusions  founded 
upon  truth.  The  first  of  these  writers 
(L.  I.)  tells  us  fairly,  and  without  dis- 
guise, that  Direct  Taxation  is  "  theoreti- 
cally the  most  perfect,  but,  jpractically, 
most  difficidt  in  its  application  or  adapta- 
tion to  the  present  position  of  society." 
Tills  is  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  the 
system  we  advocate  is  correct  in  principle, 
— the  obstacle  being  to  carry  it  out. 
Now  we  have  heretofore  led  ourselves  to 
believe  that  whatever  is  correct  in  prin- 
;  eiple  is  capable  of  being  practically,  and, 
I  more  or  less  perfectly,  realized.  Tri- 
fling difficulties  and  minor  considerations 
should  never  thwart  us  in  carrying  out 
that  which  is  otherwise  good  and  true. 
In  this  country,  we  have  had  many  illus- 
trations of  the  practical  embodiment  of 
principles  which  were  "  theoretically  per- 
fect," yet  surrounded  witli  every  variety 
of  difiiculty  in  their  attainment.  Let 
one  or  two  instances  suffice.  When  the 
theory  of  locomotion  by  steam  was  first 
propounded,  there  were  plenty  ready  to 
exclaim,  and  no  doubt  in  earnest,  "your 
theory  is  good,  but  how  are  you  to  carry 
it  out  ?  In  order  to  the  practical  adapta- 
tion of  steam  locomotion  a  level  surface  is 
required,  whereas,  our  country  is  one  con- 
tinued hill  and  dale,  and,  therefore,  how- 
ever true  the  principle  of  steam  locomo- 
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tion  may  be,  we  must  still  make  ourselves 
content  with  stage  coaches,  because  the 
new  principle  cannot  be  practically  carried 
out."  Well,  notwithstanding  all  such 
objections,  which  then  seemed  reasonable, 
the  theoiy  has  been  reduced  to  practice 
— hills  have  been  levelled  down — valleys 
filled  up — and  stean* locomotion  has  now 
become  a  "  great  fact."  One  other,  yet 
more  striking,  example.  The  theory  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  distant 
parts  was  discovered  a  few  years  since. 
The  truthfulness  of  the  principle  was 
pretty  generally  admitted ;  yet  there  arose 
the  objection,  that  "  it  must  behmited  in 
its  practical  application  because  of  the 
intervention  of  oceans,  which  divide  tht 
countries  and  places  with  which  com- 
munication is  desired."  However,  the 
principle  was  good  and  true  —  it  was 
theoretically  perfect — and  what  is  now 
the  fact  ?  A  medium  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication HAS  been  extended  across  the 
British  Channel  (upwards  of  twenty 
miles)  to  France,  we  are  now  within  one 
instant's  whisper  of  its  capital,  Paris ! 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  we  shall  have  com- 
pleted a  medium  of  communication  with 
all  the  chief  continental  cities  and  ports 
from  whence  such  communication  is 
necessary  or  desirable.  Aye,  and  but 
yet  a  little  longer,  and  the  great  Atlantic 
itself  shall  be  spanned  by  the  thought- con- 
ducting medium  of  electricity  !  Where- 
fore, then,  do  we  soften  down  our  desires 
for  that  which  is  correct,  because  it  may 
seem  impracticable  ?  Why  is  the  cry  of 
"  impossible"  ever  raised,  after  what 
England  and  her  sturdy  sons  have  ac- 
eomphshed  ?  Alike  the  sound  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word  should  be  banished 
from  our  vocabulary.  That  which  is  true 
is  possible!  That  which  is  possible  and 
desirable  may,  by  energy,  determination, 
and  intelligence,  be  reduced  to  practice. 

We  dispose,  then,  of  our  "friendly  op- 
ponent," L.  I.,  by  expressing  our  beUef 
that,  by  a  system  of  Direct  Taxation,  all 
the  advantages  to  which  he  refers  may  be 
secured ;  while  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
disadvantages  which  he  apprehends  may 
be  obviated.  We  are  glad  that  he  has 
been  able  to  discover  no  more  serious 
objections  than  those  stated. 

With  the  next  writer,   J.  N.  F.,  we 


shall  be  likely  to  enter  into  protracted 
discussion,  for  he  candidly  says,  "  in 
writing  in  favour  of  Indirect  Taxation,  I 
am  far  from  thinlcing  it  desirable  that 
the  lohole  of  the  revenue  should  be  raised 
in  that  manner ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  state 
his  opinion,  that  all  hitoxicating  commo- 
dities and  luxuries  should  be  subjected 
to  some  imposts :  the  former  with  a 
view  to  limit  the  evil  effects  resulting 
from  their  too  prevalent  use — the  latter, 
that  those  whose  affluent  circumstances 
enable  them  to  indulge  thei-ein,  may  con- 
tribute some  greater  proportion  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  State  than  their  less 
wealthy  neighbours.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  first  proposition.  If  it  were  certain 
that  increased  immorality  would  result 
from  the  abolition  of  duty  on  intoxicat- 
ing commodities,  there  would  be  ample 
grounds  to  induce  us  to  "  stop  and  con- 
sider." We  are,  however,  by  no  means 
sure  that  this  would  be  tlae  case.  We 
have  not  space,  here,  to  enter  into  any 
lengthy  consideration  of  the  motives  or 
causes  which  lead  men  to  acts  of  moral 
depravity.  We  surmise,  however,  that 
persons  habitually  giving  way  to  de- 
praved habits  and  tastes,  seldom  stop 
to  "  count  the  cost ;"  their  desires 
must  be  gratified  even  at  the  certain 
risk  of  the  starvation  of  their  wives  and 
families.  Any  considerations  as  to  the 
probable  effect  of  the  changes  we  are 
speaking  of,  on  characters  so  morally  de- 
praved, must  be  at  random  :  our  only 
hope  would  be  that,  by  being  enabled  to 
satisfy  their  desires  at  a  less  cost,  a 
greater  surplus  would  be  left  for  more 
worthy  purposes.  Hapi^ily,  such  charac- 
ters, however  numerous,  form  but  a  small 
minority  of  our  entu-e  jjopidation  ;  and, 
tlierefore,  upon  the  principles  of  common 
fairness,  the  majority  ought  hot  to  suffer 
because  of  the  existence  of  such  a  mino- 
rity. But  tlie  principle  iipon  which  we 
are  advocating  a  system  of  Direct  Taxa- 
tion in  preference  to  the  present  system  of 
Indirect  Taxation,  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  claims  to  be  admitted  to  a  standard 
far  above  mere  pecuniary  considerations. 
It  claims  to  be  one  of  those  elements  of 
reform  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  is 
destined  to  raise  the  moral  tone  and 
character  of  the  whole  people.     It  claims 
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to  be  that  standard  which  seeks  jttstice  in 
the  placeof  mere  pohtical expediency ;  and 
if  the  two  cannot  be  combined,  will  make 
a  firm  stand  for  the  former  at  aU  risks. 
It  seeks  to  remove  the  evils  which  at  pre- 
sent beset  the  world,  by  promoting  sound 
education,  rather  than  by  placing  restric- 
tions upon  commerce,  which,  at  the  least, 
make  but  a  shght  approach  to  the  de- 
su-ed  end,  and  have  no  sound  foundation 
to  fall  back  upon.  The  only  monetary 
consideration  which  we  would  admit 
into  the  question  is,  that  the  amount 
now  annually  wasted  in  raising  tlie  re- 
venue, by  reason  of  the  present  defective 
and  complicated  machinery,  would  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  other- 
wise promoting  their  social  comfort. 

As  to  the  question  of  a  duty  upon 
luxuries,  we  may  differ  in  opmion  from 
many.  Confining  ourselves  principally 
to  natural  products,  we  look  upon  them 
as  being  sent  by  a  bountiful  Creator, 
alike  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all 
his  creatures.  Now  what  is  the  effect  of 
a  duty  upon  them  ?  AVhy,  that  the  less 
wealthy  portion  of  the  community,  who 
have  an  equal  right  to  them,  are  unable 
to  obtain  them  by  reason  of  the  increased 
price.  We  hold,  as  a  broad  principle, 
that  none  of  the  natural  or  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth  should  be  taxed. 
Beyond  the  price  necessary  for  produc- 
ing them,  notliing  additional  should  be 
charged;  then  all  parties,  so  far  as  the 
|)rinciple  goes,  would  be  on  an  equal 
footing  :  and  this  would  tend,  in  some 
measure,  to  alleviate  the  keenness  of 
poverty.  Property  will  always  command 
its  full  share  of  privileges  and  enjoyment ; 
and  it  may,  and  should,  be  made,  by 
Direct  mefins,  to  contribute  its  full  quan- 
tum of  payment  for  the  advantages  it 
confers. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  question  fur- 
ther in  its  present^orm.  L.  Gr.  G-.,  in  the 
last  number,  answered  most  of  the  points 


raised  by  our  opponents,  which  we  have 
not  here  referred  to.      We  have  only  to 
add  that  we  perceive, in  the  movements  of 
society,  and  in  the  course  of  ourevei-y-day 
life,  a  determination  to  effect  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  matter  of  Taxation.     It  may 
be  that  the  progress  of  this  feeling  is  slow, 
biit  we  predict   thatt   it  is   nevertheless 
sure,  because  it  is  earnest.     In  proof  of 
this  assertion,  let  us  glance  at  the  politi- 
cal movements  of  the  past  six  or  seven 
years.     Taking  for  our  starting  point  the 
abolition  of  the  Bread  Tax— a  tax,  by  the 
way,   (whatever  were  its   claims  on  the 
score  of  policy,)  coming  within  the  pale  of 
our  condemnation,   as   being  one   upon 
natural  produce.     We  have,    next,    the 
abolition   of   the   Duty   on   Bricks  —  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  in  re- 
lation to  the  improvement  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor.    This  was  followed  by 
an  alteration  in  the  Stamp  Duties,  by 
means  of  which  a  great  step  was  made  iu 
equalizing  their  pressm-e.     And,  lastly, 
we  have  a  repeal  of  the  Window  Duty, 
which,  in  relation  to   our  sanitaiy  im- 
provements and  progress,  is  almost  of  in- 
calculable advantage.     Similar  other,  but 
minor  changes  have  been  effected  within 
the  same  period,  all    showing   that  the 
arm  of  true  Reform  is  potent,  and  des- 
tined to  sweep  away  the  systems  which 
error  and  prejudice  have  founded,   and 
build    up   others    ujjon   the    immutable 
foundations  of  justice  and  truth.     That 
which  has  already  been  done  is  but  an 
earnest  of  that  which  will  hei'eafter  be 
accomplished.     At   the   next   stroke  of 
this  mighty  arm,  we  expect  to  see  de- 
stroyed   the    Duties    upon    Paper    and 
Newspapers,  alias,  the  barriers  to  "  edu- 
cation made  easy."     While  the  Duty  on 
Fire  Insurances,    the   Soap   Duty,   and 
many  other  similar  annoyances,  are  await- 
ing the  same  certain  fate. 

We  now  close  tlie  question,  pleased 
with  the  consideration  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. C.  W.,  J  UN. 


"  Despise  not  any  man,  and  do  not  spurn  anytliing.     For  thcrQ  is  no  man  that 
hath  not  his  hour,  nor  is  there  anything  that  hath  not  its  place." 
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NEGATIVE     ARTICLE. 


-III. 


Burke  was  guilty  of  a  foul  libel  on 
humanity  when  he  said,  "  The  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone."  Never  was  tliere  a 
more  unjust  sentence  pronounced  by 
any  one  aspiring  to  be  thought  a  genius. 
We  boldly  proclaim  our  belief  that  this 
mighty  statesman  was  in  error,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  chivalrovis  enterprise, 
Quixote-like,  is  continually  on  the  alert, 
ever  ready  to  throw  down  the  mailed 
glove,  and  to  wield  "  the  dazzling  fence 
of  controversy"  against  the  myriad  evUs 
which  the  lynx-like  sharpness  of  its 
vision  never  fails  to  discover  rampantly 
careering  through  the  midst  of  society. 
Tlie  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  far  more 
accurately   expressed  in  the   Old   Play, 

thus — 

"  All  your  ancient  customs 
And  lont;  desceuiled  usai^ps  I'll  change  ; — 
You  shall  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  speak,  nor  move. 
Think,  look,  or  walk,  as  ye  were  wont  to  do, — 
For  all  old  practice  will  I  turu  and  change, 
And  call  it  Rcformaiion." 

Hence  alone  can  we  account  for  the 
many,  nay,  the  mnumerable,  anti-&sso- 
ciations  which,  Pallas-like,  have  sprung, 
without  a  procreating  cause,  full  armed, 
from  the  prolific  brains  of  the  movement 
originators  of  our  day.  Learn,  O  ye  bi- 
bacious  of  the  human  race  !  that  a  crusa- 
dic  agitation  has  been  sometime  afoot, 
yclept  "The  Anti-Prinking Usages  Move- 
ment," or  "Teetotalism."  Against  these 
antagonists,  doughty,  bold,  and  well 
armed  though  they  be,  I,  although  un- 
known in  the  Heralds'  Office  of  our 
great  metropolis,  present  myself,  with 
great  humility,  as  your  defendant.  The 
point  which  we  intend  to  advocate,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  is,  that  the  moderate 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  not  injurious. 
And,  first,  it  is  pleaded  on  the  opposition 
that  all  indulgence  in  these  liquors  is 
excess.  Now,  this  is  a  mere  evasion  of 
the  question,  for,  by  its  very  terms,  it 
pre-supposes  the  possibility  of  a  moderate 
use  ;  but  when  they  are  pressed  a  little 
further,  they  say,  "  Habits  grow  ;  and  if  I 


you  begin  with  the  moderate  use,  you 
wUl  infallibly  run  the  risk  of  running 
into  the  abuse."  Not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  thousands  use  these  liquors 
moderately,  and  yet  do  not  abuse  them, 
we  may  state  that  if  this  reasoning  suf- 
fices for  the  advocacy  of  tliis  point,  there 
are  ten  thousand  other  absurd  move- 
ments which  may  be  upheld  by  the  same 
process  of  argumentation.  Thou  shalt 
not  eat,  for  "  habits  grow,"  and  if  you 
begin  with  the  use,  you  may  end  in  glut- 
tony. Thou  shalt  not  seek  "  a  compe- 
tent portion  of  the  good  things  of  this 
Hfe  ;"  for  habit  is  a  weed  of  such  luxu- 
rious growth,  that  no  trinuning  and 
pruning  can  keep  it  from  becoming  a 
great  tree,  and  overshadowing  the  whole 
mind  with  its  baleful  darkness — and 
you  may  become  avaricious  and  miserly. 
Thou  shalt  not  study ;  for  habits  pro- 
gressively acquire  an  u-resistible  mastery 
over  the  mind,  and  you  mai/  become  a 
book-worm,  unheedful  of  the  troubles  of 
life,  and  careless  of  its  duties.  Thou 
shalt  not  feel  the  warm  glow  of  youthful 
affection  ;  for  habit  will  inflame  your 
heart,  and  you  may  become  a  sensualist 
and  a  debauchee.  Thou  shalt  not  stretch 
forth  thy  hand  in  claarity  ;  for,  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  actions  fre- 
quently performed  become  habitual,  and 
the  desire  to  perform  theia  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  committed,  and  you  may  be- 
come lavish  and  profuse — you  may  en- 
courage indiscriminate  vagrancy,  you 
may  entail  ruin  on  yourself  and  your 
connexions,  and  may  even  ruin  the  in- 
dustrious and  well-doing,  to  whom,  in 
your  charitable  zeal,  you  extended  your 
beneficence.  Thou  shalt  not  be  religious  ; 
for  the  tendency  of  the  soul  is  to  repeat 
itself  incessantly,  until  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  resist  the  acquired  craving 
which  it  gets  of  running  to  excess  with 
everything,  and  you  may  become  a  wild 
and  dreamy   enthusiast,  a  violent   and 
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irrestrainable  fanatic,  a  vulgar  8upersti- 
tionist,  or  a  Claverhouse-like  fiery  perse- 
cutionist.  These,  in  my  opinion,  are  as 
valid  processes  of  reasoning  as  that 
which  total  abstainers  employ  regarding 
tlie  growth  of  habits  in  the  soul.  And, 
secondly,  it  is  asserted  that  "  the  use  of 
these  beverages  is  unnatural:"  a  labo- 
rious and  intricate  process  of  preparation 
must  be  employed  upon  them  before 
they  are  fitted  to  go  out  on  their  fearful, 
soul-ruining,  and  pernicious  mission ;  and 
then,  "  if  you  put  the  prepared  alcoliolic 
beverage  to  the  lips  of  infants,  you  will 
lind  that  they  reject  it  witli  loathing." 
!Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  children  reject 
with  loathing  almost  every  new  substance 
which  is  applied  to  their  organs  of  taste, 
because,  being  opposed  to  their  former 
experiences,  they  have  no  power  of  judg- 
ing concerning  it  ?  And  is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  processes  of  cookery,  the 
manufacture  of  jellies,  &c.,  the  operations 
for  the  preservation  of  flesh,  fish,  and 
fruits,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  "  the  cup  which  cheers,  but  not 
inebriates  "^tea  and  sugar — are  labo- 
rious and  intricate.  Now,  if  the  total  ab- 
stinence argument  above  cited  is  valid, 
our  having  established  the  same  premises 
for  the  total  abstinence  from  cooked 
food,  jellies,  &c.,  preserved  flesh,  fish, 
and  fruits,  tea  and  sugai',  will  necessi- 
tate the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  we 
ought  totally  to  abstain  from  tliem. 

Let  me  now,  having  disposed  of  the 
two  main  props  of  the  teetotal  agitation 
by  a  reductio  ad  abswrdum,  show  fur- 
ther the  consistency  of  their  argumen- 
tation. Gr.  B.,  page  91,  in  quoting 
Edward  Johnson,  M.D.,  says,  "Fluids 
taken  into  the  stomach  are  not  capable 
of  being  transmuted  into  solids  j"  and 
again,  "  Nothing,  therefore,  can  contri- 
lute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body  which 
is  not  itself  solid,  or  in  which  solids  are 
not  contained  ; "  he  also  observes,  "  Al- 
cohol, not  being  a  solid,  is  absorbed  and 
taken  into  the  blood,  and  thus  aids  in 
the  structure  of  the  body."  We  do  no 
more  than  point  to  the  disagreement, 
and  observe  that  in  all  things,  even  in 
moral  agitation,  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have 
"two  strings  to  one's  bow."  C.  W., 
Jun.,  makes  a  lengtljy  extract  from  the 


same  authority,  in  which  the  argument 
appears  to  me  to  be  this — Whatever  is 
true  of  a  class  is  true  of  each  individual 
of  that  class.  A  horse  and  a  man  are  of 
the  same  class  ;  therefore,  whatever  is 
true  of  the  one  is  true  of  the  other. 
Whatever  is  true  of  one  individual  of  a 
class  (so  far  as  the  qualities  contained  in 
the  class  are  concerned)  is  true  of  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  a  vegetable  diet 
and  water  are  most  conducive  to  the 
health  of  a  horse  ;  therefore,  they  are 
most  conducive  to  the  health  of  a  man. 
If,  then,  we  may  further  reason,  man 
uses  anything  except  water  and  a  vege- 
table diet,  he  ought  unmediately  to  be- 
come an  abstainer  therefrom.  Fm-ther, 
if  he  must  drink  pure  water  alone,  vm- 
prepared  and  unadmixtured,  but  freslily 
"  bubbling  from  the  mountain  brook," 
he  should,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  eat  his 
vegetable  food  uncooked  and  raw, 
snatched  from  the  nearest  forest  bough, 
cut  freshly  from  the  smiling  mead,  or 
newly  dug  from  tlie  fruitful  earth.  If 
we  mvist  iise  that  alone  which  is  natural, 
how  mighty  a  reform  of  all  our  habits, 
customs,  and  associations,  will  tliis  neces- 
sitate !  and  why  call  for  a  resumpsit  of 
natural  habits  in  one  pomt  and  not  in  all 
others  ?  If  the  juice  of  the  grape,  the 
product  of  the  malt  and  the  "  barley 
bree,"  are  henceforth  to  be  forbidden, 
why  should  not  tlie  juice  of  the  maple 
and  the  sugar-cane  be  interdicted  to  the 
palates  of  tlie  human  race  ? 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  drink  no- 
thing but  water,  can  they  guarantee  that 
it  shall  always  be  flowing,  limpid,  and 
crystalline,  that  it  shall  never  be  ice- 
bound, and  that  no  alluvial  or  night-soil 
shall  mingle  with  its  stream  ? 

No,  no !  this  will  never  do !  the  argu- 
ments are  totally  invalid, — for  they  prove 
too  much  ;  tiiey  prove  that  man  should 
revert  to  his  barbaric  state  if  he  would 
exist  in  the  state  of  nature. 

The  etlects  of  alcoholi(!  liquors  on  the 
animal  frame  arise  from  their  stimulant 
power.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  civilization,  harassing 
care,  over-exhausting  toil,  fatigue,  weari- 
ness, and  depression  of  spirits,  are  too 
prevalent  ;  that  in  sucli  circumstances 
the  animal  economy  is  so  constituted  aa 
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to  need  a  stimulus  ;  that  to  suffer  these 
sad  effects  of  our  condition  to  remain 
unremoved,  is  to  encourage  disease  :  e.g., 
to  take  nouinshing  food  into  an  exhausted 
frame  would  only  load  the  nervous 
powers  and  superinduce  dyspepsia.  In 
this  langour,  feebleness,  and  lassitude, 
the  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors,  moderately 
employed,  is  most  grateful  and  pleasing 
— the  lieart  no  longer  seems  as  if  ready 
to  faint  m  the  execution  of  its  duty — 
the  muscles  no  longer  feel  dull,  heavy, 
and  immobile — tlie  nerves  no  longer  feel 
that  uneasy  sensation  which  is  so  very 
uncomfortable— the  mind  is  no  longer 
peevish,  fretful,  and  depressed — the 
nerves  become  braced — the  muscles  be- 
come capable  of  exertion — tlie  heart  beats 
with  a  more  genial  activity — the  mind 
becomes  tranquil  and  complaisant,  and 
the  digestive  oi'gJms  are  fitted  to  perform 
their  gastronomic  functions  with  success. 
In  supposing  that  moderationists  believe 
that  such  beverages  are  nourishing,  the 
teetotallers  entirely  misunderstand  the 
subject ;  they  believe,  and  with  acciu'acy 
too,  that  these  bevei'ages  sustain  the 
flagging  powers  of  life  and  fit  them  for 
the  apjaropriation  of  nourishment — that 
their  gentle  stimulation  supplies  the 
place  of  exercise  to  their  jaded  frame  and 
inspissated  juices — that  it  quickens  the 
flow  of  feeling  and  reanimates  the  heart 
— in  all  this  tliere  is  a  decided  benefit ; 
and  although  we  are  not,  by  the  tei'ms  of 
the  discus^ion,  bound  to  do  any  more 
than  negative  the  arguments  of  oppo- 
nents, yet,  confident  in  the  goodness  of 
our  cause,  we  throw  ourselves  beyond 
the  bounds  assigned,  and,  by  proving 
their  beneficiality,  amply  demonstrate 
that  their  moderate  use  is  not  injurious. 

This  question  has  peculiar  reference 
to  the  present  season ;  we  cannot  allow 
"Old  Father  Christmas "  to  be  robbed, 
unrepinmg,  of  his  "joily  cup  of  ale." 
We  could  not  have  him  visit  us  in  the 
cold  ungenial  weather  in  which  he  comes, 
and  otier  to  his  chilled  heart  and  freez- 
ing lips  a  mere  "  cup  of  cold  water." 
!No!  we  would  cheer  the  old  man's  heart, 
and  irradiate  his  smiles  with  a  somewhat 
more  glowing  and  benevolent  liquid. 

It  is  not  "  Total  Abstinence"  our  age 
reqiures — it  is  no  mere  iiemal  reform — it 


is  no  fractional  modicum  of  virtue-attain- 
ment. It  is  an  ennobling  of  the  whole 
moral  man — it  is  an  entire  revolution  of 
our  ignorance  and  crime-causing  institu- 
tions. This  cannot  be  done  by  any  petty 
vice-abandonment,  but  by  a  great  normal 
change  in  the  nature  and  characters  of 
men.  We  require  men  heedless  of  ex- 
ternalities and  human  applause — men  of 
"  sterner  stuff"  than  to  be  bent  by  these. 
We  require  men  of  stubborn  will  and 
stern  resolve,  capable  of  appreciating  the 
right  and  steadfastly  persevering  in  tlie 
performance  of  it.  The  soul  requires  to 
gain  strength,  resistancy,  impenetrability, 
and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  action. 
What  is  virtue,  but  strength  of  principle 
• — resistancy  to  temptation — impervious- 
ness  to  either  internal  or  external  in- 
ducements ?  What  is  it  to  be  virtuous, 
but  to  possess  a  mind  firmly  built — full 
of  strength  to  repau"  injuries  and  capable 
of  pruning  the  sin-buds  which  grow  up 
in  its  secret  places  ?  That  gold  is  not 
pure  which  has  not  passed  through  the 
refiner's  fire,  neither  is  that  soul  virtuous 
which  has  never  been  tempted.  Who 
talks  of  contamination  ?  The  greater 
the  temptation  the  stronger  will  the  soul 
become,  if  its  resistancy  be  properly  cul- 
tivated :  as  the  muscles  of  the  body  gain 
strength  by  exercise,  so  does  the  soul 
acquire  vigour  by  the  firm  resolve  and 
the  unyielding  will.  We  do  not  say, 
Rush  into  sin ;  we  do  say.  Yield  not  to 
it — do  not  confess  the  weakness  of  your 
mind  by  flight — wrestle,  struggle, — over- 
come bravely,  but  not  foolhardily— not 
unprepared — not  unaccoutrcd — but  fully 
armed  with  moral  resolution  :  thus  alone 
can  the  soul  become  self-energized,  and 
imperviability  to  the  assaults  of  tempta- 
tion be  gained.  We  must  become  men 
who  can  love  poetry  and  music  without 
dipping  tlieir  celestial  pinions  in  the 
hell-formed  dyes  of  vice  and  depravity. 
We  must  love  religion  without  breathing 
out  a  demon's  spirit  in  its  name ;  we 
must  use  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it, 
as  not  abusing  it.  Our  hfe  must  still  be 
a  strife,  a  battle,  a  warfare,  and  there 
must  be  no  cowardly  and  efieminate  de- 
sertion from  the  conflict. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allo'^ed  to 
translate  a  few  lines  fi'om  a  German  poet. 
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(We  beg  pardon  for  the  rough  unmea- 
sured manner  in  which  it  is  done.) 

"  Mighty  are  the  world-destroyers,  conquering  in 
warlike  strite — 
More  noble  are  the  sin-victors  who  subdue  their 
souls  in  life. 


Mighty  are  the  fearless  heroes,  who  the  earth 

can  overawe ; 
Mightier  siill  the  soul-reformer  who  obeys  the 

God-made  law. 
Mighty  is   the   sceptre-wielder  who  controls   a 

.•-tate  with  art — 
JMiglitier  the  passion-thwarter  who  can  govern 

his  own  heart."  P.  H. 


AEFIRMATIVE     ARTICLE. 


-III. 


This  subject  has  become,  of  late  years, 
so  fearfully  iinportant,  that  men  have 
been  forced  to  take  it  seriously  into  con- 
sideration and  to  give  the  question  a 
calm  and  patient  hearing.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  its  discussion  in  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  will  be  productive  of  much 
good. 

C.  W.,  Jun.,  has  set  in  a  very  clear 
light  the  physiological  bearing  of  the 
question,  and  i's  happy  eifects  as  regards 
"  Life  Assurance  ; "  to  his  excellent  re- 
marks we  can  add  nothing,  but  perhaps 
we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  stric- 
tiB'Cs  on  the  article  by  L.  I. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  by 
this  writer,  though  it  is  the  last  stated, 
consists  in  the  aflirmation  that  moderate 
drinking  does  not  tend  to  produce  drunk- 
enness. This  he  attempts  to  substantiate 
by  stating  tliat  "the  tendency  of  any  habit 
is  to  reproduce  itself."  No  doubt  this 
is  true,  and  strikingly  so  as  regards  such 
habits  as  early  rising,  &c.  But  the  ana- 
logy does  not  at  all  hold  with  regard  to 
stimu'ating  liquors.  It  is  unquestion- 
able, that  the  habitual  use  of  any  intoxi- 
catinsj  beverage  creates  for  it  a  morbid 
taste  ;  and  as  this  becomes  every  day 
greater,  by  reason  of  the  continual  sti- 
mulation and  reaction,  the  tyrant  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  master  of  the 
man.  It  is  of  no  use  to  meet  this  witli 
a  denial,  for  the  voice  of  experience  can- 
not be  contradicted.  We  may  even  illus- 
trate this  point  by  habits  of  the  kind 
specified  by  L.  I.  The  habit  of  early 
rising,  for  instance,  is  not  formed  at 
once,  btit  gradually  the  prisoner  releases 
himself  from  the  toils  of  Morpheus,  and 
steals  from  his  couch  many  precious 
hours  ;  until,  at  last,  by  perseverance,  he 
reaches  a  point  at  which  both  mind  and 
body  receive  due  attention.  So  witli 
study  ;  the  wandering  mind  cannot  sud- 
denly fix  itself  upon  a  dry,  tedious  task, 
but  every  day,  by  exercise,  it  is  more  and 


more  trained,  tQl,  through  persevering 
application,  it  can  accomplish  mental 
operations  which  before  it  never  dreamed 
of  mastering.  Thus  the  habit  not  only 
reproduces  itself,  but  it  also  gains  ground 
and  works  with  greater  and  greater  acti- 
vity. Tothis  extent  the  analogy  holds  good 
— but  while  here  the  mind  has  the  power 
of  stopping  at  any  point,  it  not  being  arti- 
ficially excited,  and  gradually,  as  it  pro- 
gresses, imparts  more  and  more  enjoyment 
to  itself,  as  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
improvement  and  healthy  exercise  ;• — on 
the  contrary,  under  the  influence  of  sti- 
mulating drink,  it  is  urged  irresistibly 
forward,  by  means  of  its  craving  and 
diseased  appetites,  until,  in  sorrow  and 
disgrace,  the  poor  victim  sinks  into  a 
wretclied  and  dishonoured  grave  ! 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  drunkards 
are  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  mode- 
rate drinkers ;  were  it  not  for  moderate 
drinking  there  would  and  could  be  no 
immoderate  drinkmg.  Men  are  not  born 
drunkards,  neither  do  they  become  so 
suddenly,  but  by  degrees.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  young  man,  a  taster  of  ardent 
spirits,  who  dreamed  of  himself  ever  be- 
coming a  besotted  drunkard  ?  We  fear 
that,  in  their  hearts'  pride,  there  is  too 
much  vaunting  and  boasting  about  being 
"  a  man,"  and  "  strength  of  mind."  Poor 
deluded  mortals,  they  Httle  think  tliat 
courting  temptation  is  the  sure  way  that 
leads  to  ruin ! 

Again,  L.  I.  states  that  the  "  desire  for 
stimulants  is  universal,"  and  argues  from 
this  that  therefore  it  should  be  indulged. 
In  the  same  way  we  might  stiy  that 
every  vicious  desire  which  is  "  agreeable 
to  nature,"  ought  to  be  gratified  ;  but 
who  so  bold  as  to  make  the  assertion  ? 
Here  our  friend  gives  as  an  instance  the 
American  Indians  ;  he  might  blush  to 
do  so,  for  upon  our  nation  rests  the 
scandal  of  having  ruhied  these  untutored 
cliikh'on  of  the  forest,  with  the  infernal 
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"  fire-water  ;"  and  some  of  the  civilized 
tribes  put  us  to  shame  by  indignantly 
refusing  the  "accursed  thing!" 

L.  I.  next  avers  that  Alcoholic  drinks 
are  conducive  to  happiness.  Let  the 
thousands  of  ruined  souls  testify — let 
broken-hearted  mothers,  and  anguish- 
racked  Others,  tell  their  tales  of  woe — 
let  several  family  ties  and  cheerless 
homes,  and  the  victims  of  want,  lend 
their  vices— let  the  brazen  tongue  of 
crime  sound  her  piercing  notes,  atid  let 
the  grim  scaffold  echo  a  thundering  re- 
sponse ! 

L.  I.  would  have  the  mind-oppressed 
student,  the  world-harassed  merchant, 
and  the  toil-worn  artisan,  refresh  their 
wearied  energies  by  a  draught  of  fire ! 
He  would  have  their  jaded  spu'its  revived 
by  an  ai'tificial  stimulant,  which  but 
cheers  to  destroy  and  promises  to  de- 
ceive. He  very  glowingly  depicts  its 
immediate  efiects,  but  he  hints  not  of 
the  after-pain,  or  the  reactionary  suffer- 

In  connexion   with  this  we  may  take 
his  affirmation  that  this  "  elixir  of  life" 
"  is  calculated  to  foster  the  social  affec- 
tions."    Could  there  be  anything  more 
subvcrLUve   of   true    virtue    and    sound 
moraUty  ?       Could    there    be   anything 
against  which  a  more  steadfast  wall  of 
evidence  can  be  built  up  ?     There  is  a 
great    difference    between     "fostering'" 
these  affections,  and  momeniarily  exciting 
them  ;  there  is  a  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion  between   the    qualities  of  a  sickly 
plant   reared    in   a   hothouse    and    one 
nourished   by  the  pui'e   air   and   genial 
showers  of  heaven.     What  a  hollow  arti- 
fice,   what    a   disgraceful    sham    would 
afl'ection  be  in  that  family  whore  it  could 
only  be  sustained  by  intoxicating  drink  ! 
What  a  "  honeymoon"  of   bliss  would 
there  be  where  the  dying  embers  of  love 
could  only  be  kept  alive  by  a  slow  work- 
ing poison  ;  where  the  stupid  smile  of 
partial     iiiebriation     must     continually 
mantle  on  the  cheek — how  sweetly  then 
domestic    peace,     love,    and    happiness 
would  bloom !     And  this  transitory  feel- 
ing of  bliss  is  to  be  gained  at  the  risk  of 
sacrificing  soul  and  body — of  becoming 
settled  down  into  the  drivelling  idiocy 
of  intoxication.     How  many  have  been 


ruined  by  this  false  courage,  and  luck- 
less temerity  !  Rather  than  see  such  a 
state  of  things  exist,  let  tlie  holy  ties  of 
family  be  for  ever  dissolved  !  When 
the  husband  and  wife  cannot  freely  share 
each  other's  joys  and  sorrows,  when  the 
reaUties  of  life  have  to  be  shut  out  by 
mental  oblivion,  when  moi'al  strengtli  is 
so  far  gone  tliat  a  calm  view  of  worldly 
prospects  cannot  be  taken,  and  when 
consciousness  must  be  drowned  by  the 
cup  of  inebriation — then  "  a  long,  a  last 
adieu,"  to  happiness  and  peace! 

L.  I.  affirms  that  moderate  drinking 
is  healthy ;  but  we  trust  that  Gr.  B.'s 
article  has  altei'ed  his  opinion. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  notice  the 
way  in  which  he  endeavours  to  set  aside 
the  argument,  that  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  "  is  unnatural,"  by  saying  tliat, 
"  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  kind  oifood  (is  alcohol _/ood  T)  which 
man  does  naturally  desire,  except .  it 
may  be  that  which  is  the  pecuUar  food 
of  infants."  He  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  "  the  greater  part  of  our  wants  are 
created."  Though  this  may  be  true  so 
far,  yet  it  certainly  is  unnatural  to  meet 
the  demands  of  nature  with  something 
that  injures.  The  desire  for  food  is 
" natural"  and  its  first  manifestation  is 
in  the  case  of  infants  ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible  to  bring  them  up  upon  other 
food  than  their  mother's  milk :  this 
shows  that  it  is  not  merely  the  food 
which  is  "  natural,"  but  the  craving  for 
it,  which  of  course  must  be  satisfied  with 
a  nourishing  food.  The  distinction,  then, 
is  quite  clear  that  it  is  "  natural"  for 
man  to  make  coi'u  into  nourishing  hre^A.; 
but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  "  un- 
natural" to  waste  that  valuable  product 
by  turning  it  into  stimulating,  hurtful 
drinks. 

In  conclusion  :  There  is  within  man  a 
never-dying  principle  of  activity,  a  some- 
thing which  ever  urges  him  on  to  search 
for  happiness.  If  this  heart-void  be  not 
filled  up  with  that  which  is  ennobling 
and  purifjing — if  it  be  not  directed  in 
the  right  course — it  grovels  in  the  dust. 

"  Man  must  soar, 
An  obstinate  activity  within, 
An  insuppressivc  sprint;,  wiil  toss  him  up 
In  spite  of  Fortune's  loads. 
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And  why  ''  Because  immortal  as  his  Lord  ; 
And  souls  immortal  must  for  ever  heave 
At  something  great — the  glitter,  or  the  gold — 
The  praise  ot  mortals,  or  the  praise  of  Heaven." 

And  why  should  this  "  obstmate  acti- 
vity" be  exerted  on  pursuits  unworthy 
of  humanity  ?  why  sliould  it  not  be 
du'ected  to  "something"  truly  "great?" 
To  spend  precious  time  and  money  on 
stimulating  liquors  is  indeed  disgraceful, 
instead  of  applying  them  to  tliat  which 
■will  improve  the  mind  and  bring  it 
nearer  to  the  great  "  object  of  hfe." 
What  is  w^orth  hving  for  ?  Is  it  to  fre- 
quent the  dram  shop — to  be  continually 


half  stupified — to  sacrifice  health  and 
happiness  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus  ? 
No  !  away  with  this,  away  with  all  such 
time-killing,  mind-degrading  things ! 
As  certainly  as  the  mind  is  uncultivated, 

!  so  wiU  its  energies  be  wasted  in  ruining 
itself.  To  prevent  this  fatal  error,  break 
up  its  barren  soil ;  plant  in  it  seeds  of 
virtue  and  "  everlasting  life  ;"  lead  it  to 

I  rise  superior  to  everything  "  that  is  of 
the  earth,"  to*"  heave  at  something  great," 

I  and  to  make  a  happy  and  weU-spent  hfe 
the  foretaste  of  a  bhssful,  never-ending 
eternity. 

M.  G.  M. 


NEGATIVE    EEPLT. 


In  replying  to  the  argument  of  C.  W., 
I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  he  really, 
though  perhaps  not  intentionally,  takes 
for  granted  what  is  actually  the  point  at 
issue. 

Near  the  middle  of  his  paper  he  says 
— '"  If  then  a  priori  (from  a  necessary 
cause)  Alcoholic  Drinks  are  essentially 
antagonistic  to  longevity,  and  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  life,  it  can  no  longer  be 
doubted  that,  however  taken,  they  must 
be  injurious." 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  friend 
first  asserts — for,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  he  nowhere  proves  —  that  Al- 
coholic Drinks  are  essentially  antago- 
nistic to  long  hving ;  and  then  he  con- 
cludes from  this  that  thej  are  injurious. 
Thus  he  takes  for  granted  the  greater  to 
prove  the  less.  Grant  that  Alcoholic 
Drinks  are  essentially  antagonistic  to  a 
long  life,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  man,  and  you  grant 
that  they  are  injurious,  taken  in  wliat- 
ever  quantities.  But  we  do  not  grant 
that  Alcoholic  Drinks  are  naturally  an- 
tagonistic to  longevity,  and  hence  we  do 
not  grant  tlie  other.  So  that  if  the 
thing  taken  for  granted  be  not  itself  the 
point  at  issue,  it  at  least  includes  it. 

We  have  now  to  show  that  it  is  taken 
for  granted,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  not  proved, 
that  Alcoholic  Drinks  are  essentially  an- 
tagonistic to  longevity.  Let  us  examine 
the  argument.  It  is  a  law  of  nature, 
that  all  unnatural  excitement  is  inva- 
riably followed  by  a  corresponding  de- 
pression.    Well,  suppose   we  grant   all 


this,  wliat  then  ?  Our  friend  tells  us, 
that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
it,  must  be  injurious,  and  calculated  to 
shorten  life.  This  argument  would  cer- 
tainly look  well,  provided  we  were  living 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  then  we  might 
have  all  things  natviral ;  but  we  live  in  an 
artificial  state,  and  not  a  natural  one,  and 
the  labour  wliich  many  of  us  have  to 
undergo  is  anything  but  natural ;  yet 
pernicious  as  it  is  to  health,  it  is  better 
than  none  at  all — for  it  is  by  it  we 
live. 

But  amidst  these  unnatm-al  labours 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnatural  ex- 
citement, which  we  are  willing  to  allow, 
with  our  friend,  is  injmnous  to  health, 
and  which  is,  in  a  particular  manner, 
succeeded  by  a  corresponding  depression 
—  a  depression  which,  perliaps,  more 
than  any  other,  tends  to  undermine  the 
constitution,  impair  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  destroy  life.  Under  such  de- 
pression, which  being  the  effect  of  imna- 
tural  excitement,  i.  e.,  an  excitement  not 
experienced  by  man  ui  a  state  of  nature, 
but  produced  by  an  artificial  state  of 
existence  ;  but  which,  by-the-bye,  is  not 
the  less  needful  because  it  is  artificial, — 
under  such  a  state  of  depression  it  is 
certainly  not  wonderful  if  something  else 
that  is  artificial  is  found  to  counteract 
it.  The  depression  that  has  been  in- 
duced by  the  excitement  of  business, 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  alleviated  by 
the  artificial  excitement,  it  may  be,  of 
clieerfidness,  and  this  cheerfulness  may 
be  induced  by  the  moderate  use  of  Al- 
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coholic  Drinks.  "Wine  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  man." 

Nor  is  such  an  arrangement  remark- 
able. How  many  things  are  there  in 
the  world,  which,  if  separate,  are  per- 
nicious— if  blended,  useful ! 

The  ease  of  the  young  man  who  has 
kept  his  spirits  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
excitement,  is  certainly  not  calculated 
to  prove  our  friend's  point.  Certainly 
such  a  youth  must  not  be  classed  among 
moderate  drinkers.  Such  a  person  will 
often  drink  more  than  one  who  passes 
for  a  drunkard.  Suppose,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  consider 
him  to  be  a  moderate  drinker.  Is  our 
friend  acquainted  with  a  single  young 
man,  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excite- 
ment by  the  application  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  who  does  not  practise  habits  far 
more  baneful  in  their  eifects  upon  the 


constitution  than  tlie  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  ever  considered  to  be,  even  by 
teetotallers  themselves  ?  If  not,  it  may 
be  that  the  evils  which  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  trace  to  the  essentially 
antagonistic  principle  of  intoxicating 
drink,  may  have  their  origin  in  some 
other  source.  We  do  not,  however,  ac- 
knowledge such  persons  as  moderate 
drinkers,  and  consequently  the  case  is 
not  to  the  point. 

In  the  foregoing  we  think  we  have 
been  able  to  show  that  our  friend  has 
failed  to  prove  that  Alcoholic  Drinks  are 
essentially  antagonistic  to  longevity,  and 
that  the  moderate  use  of  Alcoholic 
Drinks,  under  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, are  calculated  to  counteract  the 
baneful  influence  of  that  depression 
which  results  from  the  excitement  inci- 
dent to  town  life.  L.  I. 


AFFIEMATITE      EEPLT. 


It  now  devolves  upon  us,  as  one  of 
the  openers  of  this  question,  to  review 
all  the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced, to  weigh  tliem  carefully,  sum  them 
up,  and  see  if  we  are  still  justified  in 
maintaining  the  position  and  views  with 
which  we  started.  We  are  not  proof 
against  conviction  ;  and,  indeed,  we  have 
sometimes  prided  ourselves  upon  being 
able  to  overcome  our  own  jjrejudices,  and 
give  due  acknowledgment  to  the  supe- 
rior arguments  and  reasoning  of  others. 
We,  therefore,  enter  upon  our  task,  with 
the  hope  of  arriving  at  the  right  con- 
clusion. 

First,  reverting  to  the  principle  upon 
which  we  started, — it  was,  that  alcoholic 
stimulants  were  essentially  antagonistic 
to  the  vital  energies  of  the  liuman  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  their  tendency  was 
injurious,  although  the  extent  of  the 
injury  would  bo  at  all  times  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  the  indulgence,  and 
the  constitutional  strength  of  the  parties 
indulging.  Tlie  fact  of  only  small  quan- 
tities of  anythuig  wliich  is  injurious  in 
its  tendency  being  taken,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  that  injury  does  not  result, 
although  such  injury  may  be  slow  in  its 
ovitward  manifestation :  the  reason  of 
this  being,  that  the  counteracting  pro- 
perties of  our  system  are  better  enabled 


partially  to  suspend  the  evil  effects.  In 
a  word,  if  large  quantities  be  injurious, 
small  quantities  must  be  proportionately 
so,  unless,  as  iu  the  case  of  medicine, 
there  be  some  specific  result  to  be  accom- 
plished. Such  was  our  opinion  on  open- 
ing the  discussion — such  it  will  remain 
until  we  are  convinced  by  proof  of  the 
contrary. 

L.  I.  commenced  the  discussion  with 
us,  and  took  the  negative  side.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  paper,  he  earnestly  re- 
pudiates the  evils  attendant  upon  dioink- 
enness,  correctly  stating  it  to  result  from 
the  abuse  of  Alcoholic  Drinks.  He  then, 
by  a  series  of  comparisons,  shows  that 
many  other  useful  things  pre  also  liable 
to  abuse.  Some  men,  he  says,  abuse  the 
razor — by  cutting  tliroats  is  probably 
meant — but  he  asks.  Are  we  therefore  not 
to  shave?  The  printing-press  prints  a 
deal  of  trash,  but  ought  it  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  set  aside?  Now,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  writer,  we  submit 
that  these  comparisons  are  in  no  way  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case.  It  is  not 
essential  to  razors  that  they  cut  tlu"oats, 
or  to  the  printing-press  that  it  print 
trash ;  but  it  is  (if  the  authorities  we 
have  quoted  are  to  be  relied  on)  in  the 
nature  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  to  impair  the 
vital  energies,  and  thus  pi-pduce  injury  : 
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lience  the  difFerence  between  the  two 
cases,  and  hence  the  failure  of  the  com- 
parison !  The  quotation  which  L.  I. 
gives  from  Armstrong  tends  to  support 
the  same  view  of  the  case  as  that  given 
by  us  from  another  poet,  and  is  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  overthrow  all  the  rea- 
soning which  this  writer  has  adduced. 
Alcoholic  Drinks,  whether  taken  in  large 
or  small  quantities,  do  hurry  on  the 
"sanguine  tide,"  and  produce  that  "  ex- 
citement" to  which  he  refers,  and  which 
he  looks  upon  with  so  much  satisfaction. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  so  favourably 
regard  this  excitement :  we  have  before 
said,  that  we  believe  that  all  excitement 
artificially  produced  is  injurious,  because 
it  is  invariably  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  depression,  and  this  alter- 
nate action  and  reaction  accelerates  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  system  ;  nor  would 
we  give  much  for  the  companionship  of 
a  man  who  has  recourse  to  intoxicating 
beverages  to  arouse  those  social  endear- 
ments which  ought  to  spring  up  spon- 
taneously when  in  the  presence  of  those 
he  dearly  loves !  Besides,  if  "  to  drive 
dull  care  away"  be  the  chief  inducement 
to  partake  of  Alcoholic  Drinks,  why  not 
at  once  resort  to  smoking,  or  even  opium, 
either  of  which  would  probably  produce 
the  desired  efl^ect  more  readily !  As  to 
the  concluding  argument  of  L.  I.,  that 
habits  only  reproduce  habits  of  the  same 
order,  or,  in  other  words,  that  habits 
once  formed  remain  stailonaty,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  is  so  decidedly 
opposed  to  this  conclusion,  that  we  need 
give  it  only  a  passing  notice.  It  is  now 
pretty  universally  admitted,  that  nothing 
in  the  world  remains  stationary  :  every- 
thing either  advances  or  retrogrades,  and 
habits  are  not  exceptions  to  the  rule.  A 
man  who  commences  smoking  one  pipe 
per  diem,  will  soon  feel  to  want  two  ;  in 
a  short  time,  perhaps,  six  during  the 
same  interval  will  hardly  be  too  many 
for  hiui ;  and  finally,  every  available  op- 
portunity is  seized  upon  for  a  "  whilf." 
Again,  the  man  who  commences  with 
one  glass  of  grog  in  the  evening,  will  be 
very  likely  soon  to  find  the  habit  in- 
creasing upon  him,  and,  unless  he  be 
upon  his  guard,  his  quantum  wQl  soon 
increase   to   two   or    three  glasses :    so 


rapidly  do  these  habits  steal  upon  us ! 
Habits  of  abstemiousness  are  far  more 
likely  to  remain  fixed — their  tendency  to 
extend  themselves  being  already  in  the 
ric/kt  direction.  It  may  be,  as  the  writer 
remarks,  that  "  man  is  a  bundle  of  habits ;" 
but  if  such  be  the  case,  he  should  endea- 
vour to  shake  off  those  that  are  bad. 

C.  C.  M.  follows  in  the  last  Number 
on  the  same  side.  He  also  makes  a  just 
estimate  of  the  evils  resulting  from  drunk- 
enness, and  appears  conscious  that  his 
readers  may  imagine  him  to  have  taken 
the  wrong  side.  He,  as  his  predecessors, 
advocates  the  use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks,  to 
promote  and  foster  the  social  afll-ctions, 
and  awaken  the  exiiausted  energies. 
Dangerous  ground  this  to  tread !  The 
application  of  the  bellows  to  the  sinking 
fire  will  soon  arouse  it  to  glowing  bright- 
ness, but  at  the  expense  of  what  ? — why 
either  of  the  more  hasty  consumption  of 
the  fuel,  or  of  a  corresponding  degree  of 
dullness  afterwards !  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  however,  tiie  writer  in 
question  is  still  of  opinion  that  AlcohoUc 
Drinks  "  are  of  great  service,"  although 
he  is  not  provided  with  "  columns  of 
figures  and  pages  of  statistics,"  to  prove 
his  case  ;  and  I  fear  the  "  observation 
and  experience"  of  which  he  boasts,  will, 
upon  further  examination,  turn  against 
him.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
paper,  he  appears  to  recognise  to  some 
extent  the  dilBculties  with  wliich  his 
view  of  the  case  is  surrounded,  and  is 
then  led  to  admit  (quite  contrary  to  the 
reasoning  of  L.  I.)  "  that  moderation,  in 
a  countless  number  of  cases,  ends  in  ex- 
cess ;"  but  "  what  the  nature  of  the 
infatuation  is  which  lures  so  many  vic- 
tims into  its  toils,  he  knows  not."  We 
think  we  can  assist  him  a  little  in  solving 
the  mystery.  The  irritating  effects  of 
Alcohohc  Drinks  (even  when  tnkon  in 
small  quantities)  upon  the  mental  facul- 
ties and  the  nervous  system,  tend  ahnost 
imperceptibly  to  weaken  our  natural  ener- 
gies and  powers  of  self  control,  and  thus 
to  render  us  increasingly  more  susceptible 
of  tlie  influences  of  liabit.  It  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  passed  over,  that  those  men  who 
have  been  most  remarkable  in  the  world's 
history  for  firmness  of  character  and  re- 
solution of  purpose,  have  been  men  of 
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carefiil  and  abstemious  habits — let  a  few 
modern  instances,  as  Franklin,  Washing- 
ton, and  our  own  Wellington,  suffice. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  this  "luring  in- 
fatuation" is  the  almost  necessary  elfect 
of  the  indulgence  we  are  opposing. 

The  negative  writer  upon  this  subject 
in  the  present  Number,  also  puts  much 
stress  upon  the  etfects  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, in  tending  to   "  cheer    tne  social 
hearth."      But  when  we  remember  the 
thousands    and    tens    of    thousands    of 
"happy  homes"  where  the   "dangerous 
cup"  is  never  introduced,  we  can  but  feel 
that  this  point  is  a  little  overstrained ! 
We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  any  thoughtful,  reflecting  wife  can 
take  pleasiu'e  in  seeing  the  "  partner  of 
her  hopes  and  joys"  resorting  to  such 
external  aid  to  prepare  himself  for  her 
"  sweet  companionship ! "     Must  she  net 
know  that  but  another  step  and  he  will 
reach  the  brink  over  which  thousands 
have  fallen  and  been  ruined  !    The  cliarge 
of  our  wishing  to  deprive  society  of  all 
those  things  which  tend  to  contribute  to 
our  "  material  happiness,"  is  so  foreign 
to  our  present  inquiry,  that  we  pass  it  by. 
This   much  for  our  opponents.     We 
have  now  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
subject  generally.     After  a  careful  esti- 
mation of  the  wliole  question,  we  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  we  have  not  only 
the  belief,  but  the  actual  practice  of  so- 
ciety at  large,  in  our  favour.     With  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  age,  there 
is  growing  up  an  improved  feeling  on  this 
subject.     Let  any  person  impartially  view 
the  present  state  of  society,  and  compare 


it  with  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  clrinJcing  customs  are 
fast  dying  out,  and  that  habits  of  so- 
briety are  taking  their  place.  This 
voluntary  abandonment  of  old  usages 
speaks  for  us,  even  louder  than  the  most 
powerful  arguments — we  say  voluntary, 
because  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  result 
of  the  "  Temperance,"  or  any  similar 
movement,  although  these  may  have  con- 
tributed much  to  its  advancement.  But 
this  movement  was  discernible  before 
temperance  societies  had  obtained  ma- 
turity ;  and  perhaps  they  owe  their  origin 
to  the  progress  of  this  improved  feeling. 
We  could  adduce  numerous  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  this  change,  but  one 
will  suffice  :  it  is  that  of  Crabbe,  and  his 
remarks  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
pretty  accurately  the  state  of  society  in 
his  time : — 

'•  See  Inebriety  I  her  wand  she  waves, 
Anil  lo  !  her  pale — audio!  her  purple  slaves, 
Sots  in  embroidery,  and  sots  in  crape, 
Of  every  order,  station,  rank,  and  shape  ; 
The  kinif  who  nods  upon  his  ratlle-throne, 
Tliesta!.'i;eiin.t,'  i)eer,  to  midnight  revel  prone; 
Tlie  slow-tonffued  bishop,  and  the  deacon  sly. 
The  humble  pen-.ioner,  and  j^'owusnian  diy  ; 
Tlie  proUd,  the  mean,  theseUish,  and  the  great 
Swell  the  dull  throng,  and  stagger  into  state." 

But  we  have  said  this  state  of  things  is 

passing  away :    the    world   is  becoming 

wiser  and  better  tlian  it  once  was,  more 

ready  to  reject  the  evil  and  confirm  the 

good ;   and  those  who  now   diSer  from 

us  may  yet  live  to  bless  the  day  when 

these  improved  habits  took  their  rise ! 

For  the  reasons  assigned  we   see  no 

cause  to  alter  the  views  with  which  we 

started.  C.  W.,  JuN. 


€\t  Inrirtirs'  Irrtinti. 


THE  AET  OF  SPEAKING.— No.  YI. 
19.  Shame  arises  from  a  sense  of  our  having  rendered  ourselves  ridicidous  or 
despicable  to  others.  It  covers  the  countenance  with  blushing,  averts  the  face  from 
the  spectators,  hangs  the  head,  inclines  the  eyes  earthwards,  wrinkles  the  forehead, 
occasionally  renders  the  person  speechless,  and  always  impedes  the  power  of  utter- 
ance ;  a  constrained  appearance  of  ease  is  put  on,  which  only  tends  still  more  to 
show  how  bitterly  the  individual  winces  under  the  censorious  glances  which  he 
supposes  must  be  constantly  aimed  at  him. 
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In  the  tragedy  of  "  Jane  Shorcj"  many  examples  of  this  passion  may  be  fomid. 

20.  Kemoese: — 

"Remorse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  "rows  : 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  rlvops  bahiiy  dews 
Of  true  repentance  ;  but  if  proud  and  gloomy, 
It  is  a  poison-tree,  tliat,  pierced  to  the  inmost, 
Weeps  only  tears  of  blood." 

It  is  a  self-consciousness  of  guilt  which  dries  and  shrivels  up  the  heart,  till  it 
becomes  a  loathsome  plague-spot,  and  the  man  feels  himself  a  "  jarring  and  a  dis- 
sonant thing"  amid  the  harmony  of  Nature. — In  its  external  expression,  it  makes 
the  countenance  dejected,  and  overspreads  the  features  with  anxiety,  corrugates  the 
eyebrows,  beats  the  breast  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  teeth  are  gnashed  with 
anguish.  The  whole  frame  is  racked  and  agitated,  and  the  voice  is  slow,  guttural, 
and  interrupted  by  sighs.  Shoidd  sorrow,  heightened  into  contrition,  succeed  this 
fearful  passion,  the  eyes  are  doubtingly  and  timidly  raised  on  high  to  sue  for  mercy, 
but  a  strong  sense  of  demerit  almost  instantly  casts  them  to  the  ground.  Tlien 
the  "big  round  tears  begin  to  roll,"  the  knees  are  bent,  or  the  body  is  thrown  flat 
iipon  the  earth,  the  most  humble  suppliant  posture  is  assumed,  and  with  a  mingling 
of  sighs,  groans,  and  tears,  the  tones  of  deprecation  are  poured  forth  with  trem- 
bhng,  hesitation,  and  apprehension.  Coleridge's  tragedy  of  "  Hemorse"  will  amply 
exemplify  this. 

21.  CoTJBAGE  is  the  contempt  of  any  imminent  and  unavoidable  danger.     It 

nerves  the  whole  fi-ame,  erects  the  head,  inflates  the  lungs,  widens  the  nostrils,  and 

imparts   gracefulness  and  nobility  to   the  mien.      The  voice  is  clear,  sonorous, 

and  unhesitating ;  the  countenance  is  open,  and  the  right  hand  is  occasionally 

thrust  out  as  if  in  defianoe  of  threatened  danger. 

"My  voice  is  still  for  war; 
Gods,  can  a  Komau  senate  long  debate 
Which  oltlie  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death? 
No  !  let  us  rise  at  once,  pird  on  uur  swords, 
And  at  the  liead  of  our  remaining  troops 
Attacli  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  thronged  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him." 

Semproniun,  in  Addison's  Cato. 

22.  Boasting  is  the  affectation  of  com-age,  and,  like  all  aifectation,  betrays  itself 
by  overdoing  what  it  attempts.  The  voice  is  loud  and  overweening.  The  whole 
demeanovu"  is  characterized  by  blustering  and  braggadocio.  The  eyebrows  are  knit, 
the  eyes  stare,  the  features  are  reddened  with  exertion,  and  the  mouth  is  pursed. 
The  arms  are  now  set  a-kimbo,  and  again  the  right  fist  is  brandished  in  a  fiercely 
menacing  manner ;  the  strides  are  long  and  rapid,  the  feet  being  put  down  heavily, 
and  the  right  foot  occasionally  stamped  with  fury.  "  Captain  Bobadil's  method  of 
destroying  an  army"  will  give  an  illustration. 

23.  Peide  is  an  overgreat  feeling  of  our  own  importance.     It  assumes  a  lofty 

look.     The  body  is  held  erect  and  stiff;  the  step  is  measured,  stately,  and  imposing. 

The  lips  protrude,  but  are  contracted.      The  eyes   are  open  and  the  eyebrows 

arched.     The  words   are  uttered  in  a  pompous,  bombastic,  and  formal  manner, 

especial  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  first  personal  pronoun. 

"  But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  viiin. 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  lire, 
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And  my  frame  perish  in  conquering  pain  ; 

But  there  is  that  within  me  which  sliall  tire 

Torture  and  time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire: 

Something  unearthly,  which  they  dream  not  of, 

Like  tlie  remembered  lone  of  some  mute  lyre, 

Shall  on  th'-ir  softened  spirits  sink,  and  move 

In  hearts  all  rooky,  now  the  late  remorse  of  love." — Byron. 

24.  Obstinacy  is  a  combination  of  pride,  anger,  and  malice  (which  see).  It  is 
an  unyielding  determination  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything — to  stick  resolutely  to 
one's  own  purpose,  be  it  right  or  wi'ong.  It  imparts  a  dogged  suUenness  or  a 
surly  snappishness  to  the  manner. 

(^Continued  in  Volume  II.) 


MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

(Concluded.) 

3rd.  They  incite  us  to  cultivate  our  intellectual  faculties. 

The  world  is  full  of  thought-excitants,  and  youth  is  the  season  in  which  the 
desire  to  know  is  most  active.  The  knowledge  of  these  two  facts — the  capacity 
of  mental  excitation  which  the  universe  possesses  and  the  knowledge  acquisitiveness 
of  the  young  mind — is  the  basis  of  all  educative  exertion ;  and  it  is  from  these  two 
facts  that  "  Mutual  Improvement  and  Debating  Societies"  take  their  origin. 
It  is  of  importance,  then,  that  young  men  should  know  that  in  such  Societies 
as  these  the  yearning  wish  of  the  soul  for  knowledge  may  be  gratified — the 
fallow  ground  of  the  mind  may  be  subjected  to  culture,  and  the  seeds  of  thought 
may  be  sown,  which  wUl  ultimately  ripen  into  the  glorious  fruitage  of  truth.  Dr. 
Johnson  truly  says,  that  "  He  who  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  works  of  Nature, 
demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happiness ;"  therefore,  we  should  cherish 
ardour  in  the  pm-suit  of  useful  knowledge,  and  remember  that  a  bhghted  spring 
makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  the  vernal  flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  are 
only  intended  by  Nature  as  preparatives  to  autumn  fruit.  It  behoves  us  all, 
therefore,  to  improve  the  spring-time  of  om*  life-year  in  acquiring  habits  of  patient 
investigation,  close,  logical,  and  consecutive  thinking,  decision  of  judgment,  and 
energy  of  mental  power.  To  think,  however,  is  not  to  be  merely  receptive  of  the 
traditionary  lore  and  legendary  science  of  our  instructors,  or  the  silent,  though 
pure  influences  of  Nature — it  is  not  to  make  the  mind  a  mere  reservou-  of  all  that 
may  be  poured  into  it — a  vast  collectanea  of  isolated  and  imassorted  facts, 
or  a   cyclopaedia  of  heterogeneous   and  unorganized   aphorisms,  incidents,   and 

laconisms — 

"  Orudis,  indigestaque  moles  ; 
Nee  quicquam,  nisi  pondus  iners  ;  congestaque  eodem 
Non  benejunctarum  discordia  semina  rerum."  • 

No!  Thought  vitalizes  the  universe,  and  makes  it  subserve  man's  needs,  while 
it  gratifies  his  sympathies.      To  think,  is  to  unseal  the  fountain  which   wells 

•  A  rough,  unsystematized  heap;  nothing  but  an  inactive  load;  and  the  discordant  seeds  of  things 
not  well  connected,  all  huddled  together  in  the  same  place. 
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up  continually  in  our  own  soul,  and  to  add  its  waters  to  the  mighty  tide  of  thought 

which  has  flowed  from  similar  sources  into  "  the  vast  ocean  of  truth."     To  think  is 

to  digest  the   material   facts  in  the   soul,  and  thence  elucidate  a  new  product 

— Truth  ;  it  is  to  take  up  the  diverse  threads  of  particulars  and  weave  them  into  a 

beauteous,  consistent,  and  harmonious  whole,  in  which  design  is  clearly  manifested. 

Thus  do  new  truths,  discoveries,  inventions,  improvements,  dawn  on  the  mind,  and 

aid  in  the  betterment  of  the  universe.     Thouglit  enriches  humanity,  for  thought  is 

labour,  and  labour  is  the  philosopher's  stone  which  transmutes  the  basest  material 

into  wealth.     The  thinkmg  man  is  never  merely  receptive  ;  he  gives  as  well  as  gets. 

Of  him  it  cannot  be  said — 

"  Ten  thousand  jrreat  ideas  fill  his  mind, 
But  with  the  clouds  they  flee,  and  leave  no  trace  behind.' 

To  him,  the  mountains,  so  sublimely  grand — "  the  multitudinous  sea" — the  rapid- 
running  rivers — the  rock-o'er-rushing  cataract — -the  sky's  blue  look  of  summer 
clearness — the  meridian  glory  of  the  sun's  bright  beams — the  beautiful  wan  face  of 
the  "  ladye  moon" — the  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  cloudless  skies — the  broad  verdure- 
clad  meadow — the  beauty-decked  inhabitants  of  the  garden — the  autumn  "  lea  rig" 
— the  woodland  with  its  mass  of  intertangled  branches  —  the  hoarse  bowlings 
of  tempests — the  eruptive  lightning  flash — the  earthquake,  with  its  mighty  jaws 
acrap — the  combinations  of  the  elemental  atoms — the  myriad  tribes  of  "  animated 
natui'c"  and  "  the  vegetable  kingdom" — 

"  The  very  glory  of  the  grass  and  splendor  of  the  flower" — 

do  each  and  all  suggest  the  question,  How  ?  and   Why  1 — do  all  incite  him  to 

attempt  to  disentwine  the  complicated  maze  of  the  phenomena  which  he  perceives 

around  liim,  and  tend  to  lead  out  his  faculties  to  the  acquii-ement  of  knowledge  and 

the   attainment    of  mental   power.     It  is   in   this    important   crisis    of  a  young 

man's  life  that  such  Societies  proffer  their  aid.     When  the  novelty,  the  interest, 

the  freshness,  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  first  become  fully  revealed  to  the  mental 

eye — when  the  mind  for  the  first  time  strives  to  raise  its  new-fledged  pinions,  and 

to  seek  mental  nutriment  for  itself — when  the  fear  of  authority  begms  to  fade  in  the 

soul,  and  the  heart  first  heaves  at  the  hope  of  yet  scaling  the  empyrean  of  Truth  for 

itself — when  the  widened  range  of  the  more  discursive  eye  tempts  to  intellectual 

daring,  and  the  mind  becomes  covetous  of  amassing  the  rich  treasury  of  knowledge, 

— the  need   of  some  means   for  attaining  these  objects  becomes  evident  to  the 

expanding  intellect.     When  the  hitherto  slumbering  thought-powers  have  newly 

awakened,  and  imagination  and  hope  are  unitedly  adorning  the  scene  of  life — 

when    the  intellect    receives    the  primal   faint   conception  of  its    capacities,    and 

is  eagerly  seeking  an  object  commensurate  with  its  ability  on  which  its  exertions 

may  be  spent — when  enthusiasm  first  rushes  impatiently  and  impassionedly  forward , 

determined  to  run  with  "  hot  haste"  until  the  goal  be  gained — these  Societies  place 

before  him   at  once  the  highest  object  on  which   the  soul  can  exert  itself,  and 

the  means  by  which  these  exertions  may  be  profitably  conducted.     AYlien,  perhaps, 

the  young  man    is  just  embai-king  on  the  ocean  of  hfe,  charterless   and   com- 

passless — 

"  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm" — 
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sucli  Societies,  by  the  preaentation  of  nobler  objects  of  pursuit,  strive  to  win  In" in, 
"  all  unweeting  of  his  perilous  way,"  from  the  prosecution  of  liis  purpose : 
persuasively  do  the  words  of  old  Dekker  proceed,  as  it  were,  from  them : — 

"  If  thou  kiss  Wisdom's  cheeks,  and  make  her  thine, 
Slie'il  breathe  into  thy  lips  divinity  ; 
And  thou,  like  Phoebus,  shall  speak  oracles  ; 
Thy  Heaven  inspired  soul,  ou  Wisdom's  wings, 
Shall  fly  up  to  the  Parlianieut  of  Jove, 
And  lead  the  stati/t''s  of  eterniti/, 
And  see  ivhil's  past,  and  learn  ivhat  is  to  come." 

In  offering  these  inducements,  they  but  show  their  confidence  in  their  thirst  for 
knowledge,  which  the  instinct  of  curiosity  matures  and  increases.  The  love  of  know- 
ledge is  the  grand  gravitating  power  by  which  the  coherency  of  Mutual  Improvement 
and  Debating  Societies  is  maintained.  They  are  constituted  on  the  assumption, 
that  "  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  knowledge"  recommend  themselves  to  the 
human  mind ;  that  in  the  acquisition  of  it  full  scope  may  be  given  to  the  highest 
powers  of  the  most  exalted  genius ;  and  that  there  are  pleasures  felt  in  its 
attainment  far  surpassing  the  short  lived,  evanescent  joys  which  the  gratification  of 
our  animahsm  can  yield — "  Nam  divitiarum  et  formae  gloria  flusa  atque  fragilis  ; 
scientia  clara  ffitemaque  habetiu-."  * 

We  must  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  misunderstood.  These  Societies 
do  not  so  much  instruct  as  exercise  the  mental  powers.  They  do  but  give  direction 
to  the  knowledge-appetite,  and  stimulate  it  to  useful  and  continuous  exertion. 
They  do  not  enlighten  the  mind  upon  the  validity  of  facts,  but  upon  the  accuracy 
of  opinions.  A  subject  is  placed  before  the  mind  for  contemplation,  concerning 
which  an  opinion  is  to  be  formed ;  but  the  facts  concerning  it,  and  the  opinion 
which  a  consideration  of  these  facts  suggest,  are  to  be  gained  in  hours  of  study- — 
are  to  be  acquired  by  investigation  and  thought.  The  facts  must  be  dihgently 
accumulated,  and  accurately  estimated ;  the  opinion  formed  with  deliberation  and 
circumspection  ;  viewed  upon  all  sides  and  compared  with  the  facts  upon  which  it 
is  based.  Then  in  the  meeting-place  it  is  to  be  calmly,  cautiously,  and  vigorously 
expressed,  supported  by  facts,  adorned  by  allusions,  and  defended  from  assault.  As, 
however,  each  individual  has  his  own  peculiarity  of  mind,  the  subject  will  be  treated 
by  each  in  his  own  special  style,  and  thus  the  rays  of  hght  passing  through  the 
media  of  their  several  intellects  wiU  be  concentrated  into  a  focxis  upon  the  subject 
concerning  which  inquu-y  is  made.  It  must,  by  this  complete  u-radiation,  this 
viewing  it  in  so  many  different  lights,  acquire  greater  clearness  ;  and  the  power  of 
judging  with  accuracy  regarding  it  must  be  increased  by  the  vividness  of  the  Ught 
thus  thrown  around  it.  Here,  however,  there  is  need  for  great  discrimmation,  to 
distinguish  the  apparent  from  the  real — the  thing  in  its  objectivity  from  the  same 
thing  subjectively  viewed — to  detect  the  exact  amount  of  tinge  which  the  subject 
receives  from  each  speaker — to  ascertain  the  precise  view-point  from  which  each  has 
looked — to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  facts  adduced  in  confirmation  of  any 
opinion,  and  their  applicability  to  the  "  question" — to  perceive  the  crookedness  of 

•  For  the  splendour  of  riches  and  beauty  is  fleeting  and  frail;  knowledge  is  excellent  and  ever- 
during. 

2a 
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sophistical  argumentation — to  learn  to  unwind  the  fair-seeming  clue  till  you  can 
point  out  the  defect — and  to  acquire  such  a  mastery  over  our  own  riews  as  shall 
enable  us  to  aroid  aU  inconclusive  reasoning  on  our  own  part,  as  well  as  to  discern 
it  in  the  exercitations  of  others.  All  this  is  discipline  to  the  intellect — all  this  is 
incitement  to  cultivate  our  thought-powers — all  this  is  an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  diserimmating  mind,  and  an  active  and  vigorous  capacity  for  argumentation. 
When  we  have  been  employed  thus  for  awhile,  we  shall  find  that  thought  is  pro- 
ductive of  thought— that  ideas  seek  confirmation  from  facts— facts  induce  investi- 
gation— effects  incite  to  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  causes — that  each 
impulsion  made  on  mind  commimicates  its  share  of  excitement  to  each  of  its  varied 
powers  ;  and  thus  the  progress  of  man's  intellectual  life  is  provided  for.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  well-cultivated  mind  can  alone  be  great ;  and  that  the 
great  mind  alone  can  be  the  fit  habitation  of  gi-eat  thoughts.  Mighty  inventions, 
intricate  discoveries,  and  world  benefiting  improvements,  can  only  originate  in 
mighty  minds.  Vast  conceptions  may  float  hazily  through  the  imaginations  of 
imcidtiu-ed  men,  but  can  only  come  to  fruition  and  practicality  through  the  intel- 
lect of  one  who  has  been  at  some  pains  to  mature  his  judgment,  improve  his 
reasoning  powers,  and  amass  the  materials  iipon  which  his  faculties  may  employ 
themselves.  Exercise  strengthens  the  mental  faculties,  inures  them  to  hard  laboiu', 
accustoms  them  to  diligence  and  activity,  and  capacitates  them  for  still  mightier 
achievements  ;  and  the  mind,  once  awakened  to  a  perception  of  the  real  pleasures 
which  knowledge  brings,  is  stimulated  to  higher  deeds  and  nobler  daring ;  and  yet, 
for  lack  of  this  very  awakening,  this  stimidation  and  up-sth-ring — 

"  How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  passed  by, 
Stidinf;  the  speechless  loiifriniis  of  his  soul 
In  uniemittint;  ilrud,q;ery  aud  care  '. 
How  many  a  vulsjar  Cato  has  compell'd 
His  ener!;ies,no  longer  tameless  tlieu, 
To  mould  a  pin  or  labriuate  a  nail  1 
How  many  a  Newton,  to  whose  passive  ken 
Those  miiihty  spheres  which  sjem  infinity, 
Seera'd  but  as  .specks  ofthisel  fix'd  in  heaven, 
To  light  the  midnight  of  his  native  town  I " 

In  "  Mutual  Improvement  and  Debating  Societies,"  too,  all  are  teachers  and  taught 
in  tm'n ;  each  is  an  educator  and  pupil  at  the  same  time,  and  "  we  are  equally 
served  by  receiving  and  by  imparting ;"  and  thus  we  are  fitted  for  every  station  in 
ciety — to  command  or  to  obey,  or  receive  or  to  communicate  ;  to  glow  with  the 
i  nspiration  of  genius,  and  lighten  the  world  with  bright  thoughts,  nobly  and  sweetly 
spoken,  or  to  appreciate  the  power  and  mission  of  the  great  spirits  who  "  taber- 
nacle midst  humanity."  The  world  is  multiplex  in  its  requirements,  and  the  best 
method  of  preparing  ourselves  for  whatsoever  it  may  demand  of  us  is,  to  cultivate 
the  whole  of  our  intcllectiial  faculties  ;  and  so  far  as  such  Associations  contribute 
to  this  great  end,  they  are  truly  beneficial  and  advantageous.  Let  us,  then,  give 
due  dihgence  to  the  duties  which  our  respective  Societies  give  to  us  to  perform. 
Let  otu"  study  of  the  various  subjects  proposed  for  our  consideration  be  complete, 
perfect,  and  orderly,  our  opinions  formed  by  extensive  generalisation,  close-thinking, 
and  ardently-sought  knowledge  of  the  minor  subdivisions  into  wliich  they  ramify 
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themselvea.  Of  all  qualities,  mental  excellence  is  the  most  difficult  of  attainment : 
yet  by  industry  even  this  may  be  acquired.  "  Excellence,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, "  is  never  gi-anted  to  man  but  as  the  reward  of  labour.  To  well-directed 
labom'  notliing  is  denied — nothing  is  to  be  obtained  without  it."  Let  us,  then, 
labom"  that  wo  may  gain  excellence  ;  and  let  us  labour  resolutely,  that  we  may  not 
fail  iu  its  attainment. 

4th.  Tliey  cultivate  in  their  members  the  power  of  eloquence. 

"  Optimus  est  orator  qui  dicendo  animos  audientiufn  et  doeet,  et  delectat,  et  per- 
movet,"*  says  Cicero, — no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject.  If  this  be  accepted 
as  true,  and  the  foregoing  topics  on  which  we  have  spoken  be  considered  as 
proved,  how  great  are  the  advantages  which  such  Societies  bestow  on  their  mem- 
bers, and  how  thorough  is  the  training  which  they  are  quahfied  to  give  in  tliis 
important  art !  And  surely  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  tliis 
is  no  trilling  accomplishment  or  wortliless  acquisition. 

"  Yes .'  Fame  to  generous  minds  is  dear  ;** 

and  any  means,  by  which  true  fame  may  be  gained,  deserves  not  to  be  slighted  ; 
yet  even  were  fame  left  entirely  out  of  view,  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  culti- 
vation of  this  quality  might  form  argument  sufficient  for  earnest  application  and 
persevermg  iudustiy  in  the  prosecution  of  any  means  by  which  advancement  in  it 
might  be  gained ;  for  truly  has  the  poet  Yoimg  said  : — 

"  Thouglits  shut  up  want  air, 
And  spoil  like  bales  unopen'd  to  the  sun; 
Had  tliougbt  been  all  sweet,  speech  had  been  denied : 
Speech  ventilates  our  intellectual  tire  ; 

Speech  burnishes  our  mental  maf,'azine —  ' 

Brightens  for  ornament,  and  whets  lor  use." 

In  such  Societies,  rapidity  of  thought,  brilliancy  of  diction,  propriety  of  style,  grace 
of  manner,  smartness  of  reply,  aptness  of  retort,  clearness  of  perception,  and  close- 
ness of  reasoning,  are  .acquired  m  the  best  possible  way — hy  practice;  and  these 
constitute  the  chief  elements  of  that  which  we  understand  by  the  term  "  eloquence." 
It  is  speech  burstmg  from  the  depths  of  the  heart,  under  the  leadership  of  Reason. 
It  is  the  expression  of  thought  iu  aU  its  height,  and  almost  limitless  vastness.  It 
is  a  paintiug  of  the  opinions  wliich  we  hold,  adorned  by  the  bright  hues  which 
imagination  delights  to  lavish  on  the  clnldren  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  mind  iu  its  highest  intellectuahty,  combined  with  the  inextingitishablo  glow 
which  the  ripe,  passionate  heart  alone  can  feel  and  express.  The  highest  species  of 
eloquence  is  ever  most  intellectual ; .  in  it  the  reason  ever  retains  its  sovereignty  ; 
and  though  it  stu's  the  feelings  to  their  depths  by  thrilling  pathos,  or  the  tempes- 
tuous agitations  of  passion,  Reason  still  holds  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  Wliat 
Emerson  says  of  Plato  may  be  apphed  to  the  true  orator  :  "  Nothing  can  be  colder 
than  his  head,  when  the  lightnings  of  his  imagination  are  playing  in  the  sky." 
The  power  of  the  really  eloquent  over  the  human  soul  is,  mdeed,  immense :  it  can 
rouse  the  mind  by  terror,  then  allay  the  fear-fever  in  the  heart,  and  qiiicken  it  with 
hope.     It  can  stimulate  the  intellect  to  almost  overpowering  action,  then  shed  a 


He  is  the  best  orator  who,  in  speaking, instructs,  delights,  and  animates  the  minds  ol'  his  hearers. 
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hallowed  calm  through  all  its  faculties.  It  can  bend  the  stout  heart  underneath  a 
load  of  soiTOW,  then  cheer  it  into  transports  of  raptxire  and  deHght.  It  can  educe 
the  gentle  tear  of  pity,  or  awaken  the  scorpion-demon,  jealousy.  It  can  gild  the 
poison  cup  of  enmity  with  most  insidious  sophistry,  or  quicken  the  throbbing  of  the 
earnest  patriot's  heart.  Men  are  neither  Cynics  nor  stoics,  that  they  should  stand 
unmoved  under  the  influence  of  a  master-mind,  while  wielding  the  whole  armament 
of  logical  subtlety  and  rhetorical  skill.  Their  reason  cannot  remain  unimpressed 
when  the  true  orator  strives  to  stamp  the  image  of  his  thoughts  upon  their  mind, 
nor  can  their  feelings  continue  immoved,  when  the  impulsions  of  veritable  genius  are 
appUed  to  them.  Demosthenes,  by  fiei'ce  war-breathing  invectives,  moved  the  hearts 
and  nerved  the  arms  of  the  Athenians  to  earnest  conflict  with  Philip,  their  invading 
foe.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero  stirred  ahke  the  Senate  and  the  mob  of  Rome  to 
action.  Peter  the  Hermit  cast  an  electric  shock  of  enthusiasm  into  the  midst  of 
Christian  Europe,  and  the  Crusades  were  the  issue.  The  thunder-voice  of  Luther 
shook  the  Vatican  to  its  centre.  Napoleon's  short,  emphatic,  but  passionate  out- 
bursts of  oratory  blinded  his  soldiers  to  the  fear  of  danger.  The  graceful  tact  of 
Pox,  the  earnestness  of  Wilberforce,  the  forceful  persuasiveness  of  Whitfield,  the 
full,  roimd,  sonorous  periods  of  Burke,  the  enthusiastic  glare  of  Curran,  the  stately 
gi'avity  and  impressiveness  of  Chatham,  the  giant-launched  invectives  of  O'Connell, 
the  sublimity  and  power  of  Chalmers,  the  manly  sobriety  of  Peel,  the  brilliant  de- 
clamation of  Cobden,  and  the  gracefuUy-adorned  ratiocination  of  W.  J.  Fox,  are 
suflicient  proofs  of  the  power  and  efficiency  of  eloquence  to  move  the  heart  and 
stimulate  the  mind. 

Let  us  add  one  word  of  caiition  to  our  yoimg  friends  who  aspire  after  oratorical 
excellence.  The  basis  of  eifective  eloquence  is  Truth.  As  Emerson  observes, 
"  Eloquence  must  first  be  plainest  narrative  or  statement ;  afterwards  it  may  warm 
itself  until  it  exhales  symbols  of  every  kind,  and  speaks  only  through  the  most 
poetic  forms,  but  at  first  and  last  it  must  still  be,  at  bottom,  a  statement  of  facts." 
If  you  be  armed  with  the  talents  fitted  for  success  in  oratory,  beware  tliat  you  use 
them  not  in  misleading  mankind.  There  is  a  great  temptation  for  one  who  loves 
reputation  rather  than  true  fame  to  do  so  ;  but  if  true  and  enduring  fame  be  your 
desire,  cherish  the  unsullied  inward  honour  of  the  soul,  keep  your  heart  pure  and 
stainless,  that  when  your  voice  goes  abroad  among  men,  their  ears  may  listen  with 
pleasure,  their  intellects  follow  in  acquiescence,  and  their  hearts  give  a  gratified 
approval ;  that  the  charm  which  your  powers  exert  over  society  may  not  be  lurid 
and  destructive,  but  elevating  and  pm-e  ;  that  the  "pleasantness  of  yoiu-  voice"  may 
not  be  forgotten  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  lecture-room  is  left,  but  that  it  may 
abide  in  the  heart,  aSect  the  life,  and  aid  in  the  advancement  and  progression  of 
those  who  listened  to  you  while  discom-sing  to  them — 

"  Words  which  rob  the  Hybla  bees 
And  leave  Ihem  honcyless." 

Let  pure  morality,  ardent  patriotism,  spotless  integrity,  and  ceaseless  endearom's  to 
aid  in  the  upward  and  onward  tendency  of  the  human  race,  inspire  you,  and  you 
cannot  fail :  then  wUl  the  world  bless  your  eflbrts  ;  and  you  yoiu-self  will  remember 
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with  delight  the  advantages  which  such  societies  bestowed  upon  you  in  your  early 
endeavours  to  acquire  the  fame  which  you  will  then  have  deservedly  won. 
■  As  a  general  summary  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  Institutions  such  as  those  of 
wliich  we  speak,  we  quote  the  following  from  a  quaint  old  author  : — "  Often  con- 
ference and  private  debate  are  of  gi-eat  advantage,  for  thereby  are  the  wit,  the 
memory,  and  the  tongue,  very  much  furthered  and  holpen,  and  a  inan  is  made 
more  ready  and  bold  for  public  matters,  and  the  truth,  which  is  the  work  of  study, 
doth  more  easily  appear.  And  when  the  mind,  by  long  reading,  is  fraught  with 
many  thoughts,  the  wit  and  the  understanding  do  clarifie  and  break  up  in  the 
communicating  and  discussing  with  another.  He  who  so  dotli,  tosseth  his  thoughts 
more  easily,  and  marshaUeth  them  more  orderly,  and  he  seeth  how  they  look  when 
tiuTied  into  words.  Finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself,  and  getteth  more  by  an 
hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's  reading."  Milton  also  speaks  to  the  same  pvir- 
pose : — "  Because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself  lively  in  this  body  without 
some  recreating  intermission  of  labour  and  serious  things  .  .  .  civilise,  adorn,  and 
males  discreet  the  mind  by  the  learned  and  affable  meeting  of  frequent  academies, 
and  the  procurement  of  wise  and  artfid  recitations,  sweetened  with  eloquent  and  " 
graceful  enticements  .  .  .  that  the  call  of  Wisdom  and  Virtue  may  be  heard 
evei-y  where." 

The  world  is  preparing  for  a  great  crisis — the  universal  emancipation  of  the 
human  intellect  from  the  slavery  of  ignorance.  This  is  the  silent,  steady,  but  sure 
revolution  which  is  working  iii  society  :  and  it  is  upon  those  who  are  now  young 
that  the  conducting  of  this  mighty  movement  wiU  devolve.  If,  then,  you  would  be 
true  to  yourselves  and  humanity — if  you  would  consult  aright  your  own  weal  and 
the  happiness  of  your  race,  you  must  seize  every  opportunity  of  improvement 
vrithin  your  reach — you  must  employ  every  hour  which  can  be  spared,  with  due 
allowances  for  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 
Let  the  question  with  you  be.  Shall  I  use  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  faculties 
with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  me,  or  shall  I  abuse  them  ?  Shall  I  strive  to 
elevate  myself  to  the  highest  point  of  which  my  nature  admits,  or  shall  I  permit 
myself  to  wallow  in  worse  than  brutal  ignorance  ?  ShaU  I,  as  some  inferior  crea- 
ture in  creation's  scale,  skulk  from  the  highways  of  life,  and  strive  to  forget  and 
be  forgotten  ?  or,  shall  I,  big  with  emulation,  attempt  to  out-distance  my  compeers 
in  the  race  of  progression  ?  We  speak  not  now  of  the  matters  of  eternity.  The 
serious  appeals  of  KeUgion  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  employ.  We  speak  as  second- 
aries to  the  pulpit  ministrations,  else  would  we  more  impressively  urge  the  duty  of 
self-culture.  By  all  means  let  us  endeavour  to  live  at  an  intellectual  elevation  com- 
mensurate with  the  nobility  of  our  nature  and  the  opportunities  our  situation  has 
afforded  us,  ever  remembering  that  self-help  is  the  only  efBcient  aid,  and  that  it 
must  be  by  our  own  toil,  struggle,  and  upmarching,  that  we  shall  eventually  reach 
the  height  of  our  aspirations ;  that  it  is  by  resolute,  untiring  diligence,  uniater- 
mitting  study,  and  unconquerable  perseverance,  that  we  are  enabled  "  to  bring  the 
mind  up  to  our  own  esteem  ;" — that  "  Mutual  Improvement  and  Debating  So- 
cieties" afford  facilities  for  the  accompHshment  of  these  grand  ends,  we  hope  we  have 
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already  fully  proved.     Let  U3  remind  you,  then,  that  harmony  should  ever  reit^n 

in  your  Societies— that  preparation  for  your  meetings  should  never  be  neo-lected 

that  accuracy,  care,  and  study,  should  always  be  observable  in  your  exertions — 
that  emulation  should  ever  be  zealous  amongst  you — that  lukewarmness  must  be 
altogether  eschewed — and  that  the  lofty  aims  wliich  we  have  striven  to  place  before 
your  minds  should  constantly  animate  you.  Endeavour  to  learn  for  life  ;  to  seek 
knowledge  in  the  love  of  it,  and  to  make  the  acquisition  of  Truth  yom-  cliief  aim. 
With  the  anxious  desire  that  the  foregoing  essay  may  be  useful  to  the  reader,  and 
act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  yoimg,  we  conclude  with  the  hope  that  each  one  may 
follow  the  example  of  that 

"  Youth  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  straiige  device — 

'EXCELSIOR.'"  S.N. 


LAWS  OF  DEBATE. 

Debate  is  the  mighty  alembic  which  men  have  consented  to  employ  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  Truth  and  Error  in  that  highly  sublimated  and  subtle  article — opinion. 
Through  this,  Facts,  Hypotheses,  Theories,  Maxims,  "wise  saws  and  modem 
instances,"  are,  with  simUar  impartiality,  made  to  pass,  and  by  this  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process  of  elimination.  Debate  is  the  assay  master,  by  whom 
the  coin  of  opinion  is  tested,  as  to  whether  it  is  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the 
cuiTency ; — tlie  balance  ia  which  thought  is  weighed  ; — the  refiner's  fire  in  which, 
the  gold  ore  and  the  dross  are  disunited ; — the  winnowing  process  by  which  the 
chaff  is  sifted  from  the  wheat : — m  short,  the  means  by  which  the  mind  is  enabled 
to  discriminate  verities  from  falsities — the  real  and  permanent  from  the  unreal  and 
evanescent.  It  is  of  some  importance,  then,  that  those  who  engage  in  the  attempt 
to  cxpm'gate  the  false  and  seeming  from  the  true  and  real — to  distinguish  between 
the  "fine  gold  tried  in  the  fire,"  and  the  "baser  dross" — between  the  counterfeit 
and  the  genuine, — should  follow  some  definite  plan  for  the  direction  of  their  con- 
duct, and  some  settled  rules  for  their  guidance  in  the  management  of  this  mental 
process ;  and  it  is  our  purpose,  in  tlie  present  paper,  to  supply  the  untramed  mind 
with  some  general  hints  on  "the  conduct  of  the  undeisetanding"  in  this  important 
department  of  intellective  exertion.  We  respectfully  request  that  wo  may  be 
pardoned  the  presumption  wliich  the  endeavour  impUes,  for  the  motive  which  leads 
us  to  make  the  cfibrt — the  furnishing  of  the  members  of  Debating  Societies  with  a 
few  directions  M'hich,  if  duly  attended  to,  wUl,  we  think,  materially  advance  the 
purposes  for  which  such  associations  have  been  instituted. 

Debate,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  paragraph,  has,  in  our  opinion,  a  lofty 
purpose  to  subserve,  not  only  in  its  power  of  exciting  and  testing  the  mental 
activities,  but  also  on  the  destiny  of  humanity ;  for  if  Truth  be  the  all-sufiicing 
requisite  of  human  happiness — be  the  grand  promoter  of  those  enjoyments  which 
arise  from  the  due  exercise  of  oiu-  purer  nature — be  the  indisputable  "  liege  lord 
and  sovereign"  of  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  if  Error  be  the  well-spring  of  misery  and 
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woe — the  chief  agent  in  the  demonizing  of  our  race — and  the  usurper  of  a  throne 
on  which  a  happiness-dispensing  power  sliould  sit,  tlien,  any  means  by  which  the 
advancement  of  the  one  might  be  furthered,  and  the  progression  of  the  other 
retarded,  should  be  liighly  esteemed  and  worthily  employed.  We  protest,  then, 
against  that  perversion  of  this  grand  instrument  for  the  effectuating  of  such 
mighty  purposes,  in  wliich  logical  subtility,  and  skiU  combined  with  sophistical 
chicanery,  would  seek  to  prove  that 

Nought  is  eveiytlxing,  and  everything  is  nought. 
We  think  that  honest  conviction  should  be  the  basis  of  every  debater's  tlieme, 
and  tliat  in  all  sober  earnestness  and  reality  he  should  then  nerve  himself  with 
all  his  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  mental  acumen,  for  strenuous  and 
unflinching  wrestling  for  the  inner-lying  Truth  of  his  intellection.  In  cm*  succeed- 
ing remarks  we  will  suppose  the  debater  to  be  animated  witli  the  love  of  Truth,  and 
to  speak  the  convictions  which  he  feels  tugging  at  liis  soul  for  utterance,  and  pant- 
ing for  a  vent. 

At  some  future  period  we  may,  perhaps,  occupy  our  reader's  attention  with  the 
subject  "  Debate,"  m  which  we  will  detail  more  at  large  its  nature,  uses,  and  advan- 
tages. At  present,  our  object  is  confined  to  one  particular  point — the  elucidation  of 
the  "  Laws  of  Debate  " — to  a  brief  notice  of  which  we  now  devote  our  space. 

1st.  All  the  essential  terms  involved  in  a  debate  should  be  carefully  defined. 

This  is  necessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  point  at  issue.  Unless  this 
be  done,  we  may  pass  our  time  and  expend  our  strength  Don  Quixote-like,  in 
valorous  attacks  on  windmdls,  but  we  shall  neither  storm  the  citadel  of  Error,  nor 
advance  the  cause  of  Truth.  The  definition  of  tei'ms  enables  us  to  discriminate  at 
once  the  amount  of  difierence  existmg  between  us  and  our  opponent ;  it  erects  a 
common  gi'ound  on  which  we  can  both  meet,  and  a  central  point  from  which  we 
may  set  out  in  the  prosecution  of  our  researches.  It  prevents  all  ambiguity  of 
meaning,  and  all  dishonest  attempts  at  what  is  vulgarly,  but  significantly,  called 
"  shuflling" — all  endeavours  to  unwind  ourselves  out  of  any  difficulty  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  by  tampering  with  the  signification  of  our  terms.  There  is  the 
greater  necessity  for  this,  because  most  of  those  terms  which  are  used  to  express 
debatable  ideas  ai-e  of  an  abstruse  nature,  and  are  fi-equently  employed  with  so 
much  vagueness  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  keep  the  meaning  fixed  and  uniform.  Ey 
following  this  rule,  however,  the  dilemma  is  escaped,  and  the  opponents  of  any 
opinion  are  able  to  "charge  home"  upon  theu*  adversai'ies  with  effect,  for  their 
camp  is  rendered  stationary,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  "  nail  their  colours  to 
the  mast ;"  there  is  no  flying  from  the  one,  nor  deserting  the  other,  without  defeat 
and  disgrace.  It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  seeming  diversities,  like  equal  mag- 
nitudes, viewed  at  different  distances,  disappear  on  closer  and  more  accurate 
inspection,  while  not  unfrequently,  apparent  agreements,  as  some  stars  in  the 
jewelled  canopy  of  night  appear  single  although  binary,  upon  a  more  attentive  view 
show  themselves  dissimilar.  It  is  by  definition  alone  that  clearness  and  accui'acy 
of  argumentation  can  be  effected.  The  chief  subjects  upon  which  debate  can 
occur  are  those  in  which  words  have  a  vague,  loose,  and  indeterminate  signification ; 
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this  at  once,  and  distinctly,  [exhibits  the  points  in  which  that  divergency  of  ideas, 
which  creates  tlie  necessity  of  debate,  consists.  It  is  quite  evident  that  any  error 
in  the  early  stages  of  discussion — any  neglect  of  the  means  by  which  particvilarity 
and  definitiide  may  be  given  to  the  opinions  which  we  have  espoused,  or  those 
which  we  oppose,  will  lead  to  greater  perplexity  in  the  subsequent  stops,  and  render 
the  final  unravelmeut  of  the  subject  more  complex,  intricate,  and  involved  than 
before.  If  we  have  Truth  upon  our  side,  or  the  love  of  truth  in  our  heart,  we 
shall  consider  definition  essential  to  the  perfect  discussion  of  any  question.  Those 
only  who  are  m  error,  and  love  it,  or  who  wish  to  entangle  us  in  the  meshes  of 
sophistry,  will  eschew  definition.  Definition  should  convey  exactly  the  whole  of 
the  intended  meaning,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  For  further  information  on  this 
topic  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  our  remarks  upon  it  contained 
in  Chap.  III.  of  "  The  Art  of  Eeasonmg." 

2nd.  All  personalities  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Notliing  so  miich  tends  to  blind  the  judgment,  and  pervert  the  reason,  as  the 
awakening  of  the  rancorous  passions  of  our  nature.  They  hurry  us  on,  with  the 
force  of  an  unrestrained  current,  until  we  di'Lft  far  out  of  view  of  the  object  which 
we  sought  to  gain,  and  spread  a  misty,  vaporous  veil  before  the  mental  eye.  If 
Truth  be  our  aim,  ideas,  and  not  persons,  are  the  just  objects  of  attack.  Anything 
affecting  the  appearance,  quahfications,  &c.,  of  an  opponent  cannot,  in  the  least, 
afiect  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  proposition  he  affirms  ;  so  that  any  personal 
reflections  which  may  be  cast  out  do  not  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  opinions  he 
entertains,  or  the  principles  he  advocates ;  and  there  is  much  more  honour  in 
refuting  the  arguments  of  an  opponent  than  in  defaming  his  character.  Some 
people  seem  to  take  as  a  maxim  in  discussion,  "  throw  plenty  of  mud,  some  is 
sure  to  stick," — as  if  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  man  and  his  opinions. 
How  true  is  the  saying,  that  "  no  orator  can  measure  in  effect  with  him  who  can 
give  good  nicknames."  So  far  as  a  man's  opinions  are  concerned,  the  only  way 
in  which  you  can  successfully  convince  him  of  his  errors  is,  not  by  showering  ridi- 
cule on  his  physical  defects — loading  his  name  with  opproprious  epithets  or  sly 
insinuations — raining  wrath-torrents  of  invective  against  the  character  of  his  party 
or  sect — or  treating  his  position  in  society  with  scorn ;  but  by  carefully  analyzing, 
carefully  refuting,  or  calmly  objecting  to,  and  arguing  against,  the  principles  which 
he  espouses,  and  the  reasonings  with  which  he  defends  them.  Never  meet  unde- 
niable truth  with  the  rebuff,  that  the  person  who  utters  it  is  unworthy  of  notice. 
It  is  our  duty  not  to  notice  him,  but  to  reverence  truth. 

3rd.  Egotistical  expressions  should  be  studiously  eschewed. 

There  is  a  sort  of  repellant  feeling  which  springs  up  in  the  minds  of  hearers, 
which  inclines  them  to  be  disgusted  with,  and  to  resent,  any  arrogation  of  supe- 
riority. No  one,  however  he  may  tacitly  admit  the  superiority  of  another,  is 
gratified  by  that  super-excellence  being  brandished  in  his  face ;  and  hence  all 
phrases  of  self-sufficiency  have  the  effect  of  supervening  a  prejudice  against  the 
person  who  employs  them,  and  making  them  unwilling  to  admit  his  opinions  to  be 
true,  even  when  they  are  so.     If  you  address  an  audience,  remember  that  for  the 
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time  being  they  are  a  jury  by  whom  your  opinions  are  to  be  judged  ; — if  you  insult 
their  judgment  by  arrogance,  will  they  not  avenge  it  by  neglect.  The  true  ai-t  of 
conciliating  an  audience  is  to  place  them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality — nay,  to 
allow  them  a  conventional  superiority.  Besides,  sxich  expressions  must  excite  the 
egotism  of  your  opponent,  and,  instead  of  a  warfare  for  truth.  Debate  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  trial  of  personal  skUl  in  the  art  of  wielding  the  weapons  of 
a  wrangling,  sophistical,  strategetical  logic.  To  speak  egotistically  is,  as  it  were,  to 
give  a  verdict  in  our  own  favour  : — there  is  a  want  of  true  dignity  and  confidence 
displayed  in  it — it  has  more  of  the  appearance  of  browbeating  and  prejudgment-^ 
more  of  a  disposition  to  maintain  one's  own  infallibility,  than  a  sincere  desire  for 
truth-acquirement.  It  wants  that  appearance  of  dispassionateness  and  impar- 
tiahty,  which  has  so  great  an  iailuence  on  the  popular  mind.  No  man  can  be 
esteemed  an  honest  Truth-seeker,  whose  interest,  station,  fame,  or  egotism  are  so 
preposterously  obtruded  into  the  debate. 

4th.  The   consequences  which  we   deduce  from   the  opinions  of  an  opponent 
should  not  be  charged  against  him. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  amongst  debaters  to  make  tlieir  own  deductions  from 
the  premises  laid  down  by  an  opponent,  and  by  hunting  them  into  absurdities  con- 
cocted only  in  their  own  brain  assert  their  ridiculousness,  pass  them  unanswered, 
and  thus  overwhelm  him  with  ridicule,  leaving  his  reason  unconvinced.  In  a  mere 
contest  for  victory,  this  might  be  excusable  ;  but  in  discussion  originated  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  honest  investigation,  it  is  obviously  inadmissible.  There  is 
doubtlessly  great  force  in  witticism — immense  power  in  a  double  entendre.  A  sly 
insinuation — an  arch  remark — a  keen  sarcasm — or  a  jocular  argumentum  ad  hominem 
vel  verecundiam  can  raise  a  laugh  at  tlie  expense  of  an  adversary,  but  it  can  neither 
prove  the  truth  nor  falsehood  of  any  fact,  theory,  or  principle.  It  is  a  double-edged 
weapon,  which  cuts  equally  well  on  whichever  side  it  is  employed.  The  conse- 
quences which  we  may  deduce  from  any  set  of  principles  may  be,  and  very  often 
are,  sucli  as  the  originator  of  those  principles,  or  the  supporter  of  them,  has  neither 
seen  nor  would  admit.  As  well  might  we  ascribe  all  the  inventions  resulting  from 
the  discovery  of  any  law  of  Nature  to  the  discovery  of  that  law,  as  ascribe  all  the 
consequences  of  any  opinion  to  the  person  who  suggested  or  uphoids  it.  These 
consequences  may  exist  potentially  in  the  premises  which  he  asserts ;  but  as  he  has 
not  inferred  them,  they  ought  not  in  justice  to  be  charged  against  him — e.  c/.,  the 
principles  a  man  espouses  may,  when  carried  out  to  their  utmost  logical  results,  be 
favourable  to  infidelity,  atheism,  or  licentiousness  ;  but  if  Aehas  not  so  carried  them 
out,  it  is  most  unjust  to  charge  him  with  being  an  infidel,  an  atheist,  or  a  licentious 
man.  In  arguing,  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  prove  that  they  may  lead  to  such  results, 
and  thus  confute  the  principles  which  our  adversary  maintains,  but  to  insinuate 
that  his  personal  character  is  tainted  by  these  principles,  is  an  unjustifiable  stretch 
of  the  freedom  of  speech. 

5th.  Our  opponent  should  never  be  accused  of  acting  from  wrong  motives,  and 
all  his  arguments  ought  to  be  answered,  whether  we  consider  him  sincere  in  the 
utterance  of  them  or  not. 
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To  act  thus,  is  to  forsake  argumentation  and  betake  one's  self  to  invective — is  to 
distract  the  mind  irom  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  and  by  the  aid — it  may  very 
likely  be — of  calumny,  to  darken  the  mental  vision  of  the  hearers, — is  to  give  up 
rationality,  and  employ  aspersion.  It  may  be  very  advantageous  for  one  who  has 
the  wrong  side  of  the  question,  and  knows  so,  to  debate  after  tliis  fashion ;  but  he 
who  is  "  armed  with  truth  and  honesty"  needs  no  such  weapon,  and  whl  not  stoop 
to  the  employment  of  any  such  artifice.  To  do  this  is  not  to  reason,  but  to  recri- 
minate. Our  business  is,  not  what  are  the  motives  of  the  man,  but  are  his  asser- 
tions true  or  false  ? — his  reasoning  valid  or  mvalid  ?  To  intermix  motives  and 
opinions  in  one  mass  of  verbiage  is  not  argumentation — leads  not  to  the  elucidation 
of  truth,  but  tends  to  introduce  confusion  and  difBculty  into  our  inquiries  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  audience  it  is  like  stirring  up  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  a  fountain 
before  inviting  your  friends  to  drink  : — it  is  not  a  purifying  but  a  defiling  process. 
Diatribes,  volubly  uttered,  in  weU-rovmdcd  phraseology,  may  deceive  the  vulgar,  but 
cannot  make  men  wiser,  or  impart  more  accurate  opinions  on  any  topic.  If  the 
above  opinions  be  correct,  it  wOl  natm-ally  follow  that  each  argument  should  be  fairly, 
honestly,  and  candidly  met,  and  calmly,  yet  clearly  answered.  A  respectful  tone  and 
gentlemanly  demeanour  should  be  preserved, — Billingsgate  should  be  eschewed,  and 
everything  savom-ing  of  the  "fancy"  should  be  carefuUy  and  sedidously  guarded 
against. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  chief  laws  which  should  be  kept  in  view  while  engaged 
in  controversy.  The  minidice  of  debate  is  generally  settled  by  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  respective  parties,  or  by  the  rules  of  the  societies  which  are  estabhshed 
for  this  piu-pose.  We  would  wOhngly  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  which  may 
residt  from  well-conducted  discussion,  in  aiding  the  mind  to  form  correct  opinions* 
and  to  detect  erroneous  ones — in  increasing  the  power  of  thought  and  the  acumen 
of  the  intellect — in  forming  decision  of  judgment  and  readiness  of  expression — in 
caUmg  forth  the  mental  capacities,  and  inclining  men  to  engage  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  thus  furthering  tlie  advancement,  elevation,  and  gradual  improvement  of 
om-  race.  To  do  so,  however,  would  lead  us  beyond  the  hmits  assigned  us,  and  add 
another  heavy  page  to  the  tedious  infliction  with  which  we  have  tliis  month  wearied 
our  readers.  We  cannot,  however,  conclude,  without  recommendiog  to  tliem  the 
aspiration  of  the  poet-philosopher — Xenophanes — 

"  Oh ;  that  mine  were  the  deep  miml,  prudent,  and  looking  to  both  sides." 

S.  K 
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In  an  early  No.  of  this  Magazine  we  requested  the  Secretaries  of  Mutual 
Improvement  and  Debatmg  Societies  to  forward  to  us  copies  of  then-  laws,  and 
promised  that  we  would  endeavour  to  compile  a  "model"  code  from  those 
received.  We  have  now  to  thank  numerous  friends  for  their  prompt  comphance 
witli  that  request:  and,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  several  correspondents, 
we  proceed  tliis  month  to  fulfil  our  pitjmise. 

Tune,  and  a  desire  to  be  practical,  ft)rbid  us  attempting  to  scatter  the  flowers  of 
Ehetoric  around  this  subject,  or   to  present   an  essay  on   that   "  order"  which 
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is  "  Heaven's  first  law."  Nor  is  this  necessary  ;  for  the  importance  of  good  "  rules 
of  action"  will  be  admitted  in  all  associated  bodies.  Indeed,  error  has  generally 
lain  in  the  opposite  direction — of  attributing  to  rules  too  .great  a  potency, 
and  expecting  from  them  too  much.  Wlien  the  prosperity  of  a  society  is  waning, 
it  is  frequently  the  "practice  to  caU  in  question  the  propriety  of  the  rules,  without 
considering  the  sphit  and  manner  in  which  those  rules  have  been  carried  out; 
forgetting  that  while  rules  may  direct  energy,  they  cannot  create  it ;  and  that  they 
never  will  supply  the  lack  of  earnest  men. 

The  first  matter  which  claims  attention  in  framing  a  code  of  laws  for  a  society,  is 
the  object  at  which  it  is  to  aim ;  clear  and  definite  ideas  on  this  point  are  essential 
to  the  order  and  propriety  of  what  is  to  follow.  A  consideration  of  the  objects 
■will  suggest  the  name, — which  should  always  be  short  and  expressive.  Long 
names  are  objectionable,  and  high-sounding  ones  ridiculous. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  wiU  be  the  means  to  be  brought  into 
operation  for  securing  the  objects  of  the  Society.  These  wUl,  in  some  measure, 
depend  upon  its  size  and  general  character ;  but  if  it  be  established  for  mutual 
improvement, —  discussions,  essays,  and  lectm-es,  shotild  all  be  contemplated. 
The  lectures,  if  of  an  interesting  character,  may.  be  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
on  a  small  charge  for  admission.  A  Library  of  standard  works  is  very  desirable, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it,  a  Eeading  Club  should  be 
commenced,  for  the  purchase  and  circidatiou  among  the  members  of  new  books 
and  expensive  periodicals,  such  as  reviews,  &c.  We  say,  expensive  periodicals 
advisedly,  and  maintain,  on  general  grounds,  that  persons  interested  in  any  cheap 
magazine  ought  to  pui'chase  it  themselves,  both  for  the  sake  of  themselves  and  from 
the  fact  that  such  a  magazine  requires  an  immense  sale  to  make  it  self-supporting. 

With  respect  to  the  admission  of  members,  few  restiictions  will  be  found 
necessary.  A  desire  to  join  a  society  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  mind  is  a 
strong  testimony  in  favour  of  those  who  possess  it ;  and  if  the  apphcants  are 
known  to  the  members,  their  general  impression  wUl  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  a  wise  decision.  The  amount  of  the  annual  subscription  required  may 
easily  be  determined  by  calculating  the  probable  expenses  of  the  society,  and 
the  probable  number  of  those  who  will  have  to  bear  them.  While  low  rates 
of  subscription  are  fashionable,  it  is  important  that  a  society  should  not  be 
crippled  in  its  resources. 

Again :  the  size  and  circumstances  of  a  society  should  determine  the  number  of 
its  ofiicers.  If  there  be  a  man  of  influence  connected  with  it,  or  even  kno\vn  to  be 
friendly  to  its  objects,  he  may  be  solicited  to  become  the  president.  He  should 
preside  at  the  annual,  and  some  of  the  other  more  public,  meetings  :  his  name  will 
give  the  society  a  local  standing  which  it  otherwise  would  not  possess.  In  such  a 
case,  a  vice-president  will  be  needed  for  taking  the  chair  when  the  president  is 
absent.  But  if  the  society  cannot  find  such  a  man  for  president,  as  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  it  should  elect  one  of  its  own  members  to  perform  the  same  duties,  under 
the  more  humble  title  of  "  chahman."  This  shoxdd  be  an  individual  well  acquainted 
with  the  order  of  business,  and  exliibiting  suaviter  in  mode  and  fortiter  in  re.     A 
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treasurer  and  secretary  will  be  indispensable,  and  upon  the  latter  much  will  depend. 
He  should  be  a  man  known  to  have  the  interest  of  the  society  at  heart,  and 
possessed  of  general  intelligence  and  the  "  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  If  there 
be  a  library,  a  librarian  will,  of  course,  be  required.  A  society  having  less  than 
■  twenty-five  members  might  manage  its  own  affairs  without  a  committee,  or  have  a 
committee  of  tlu-ee  individuals,  in  addition  to  the  officers  ;  three  to  form  a  quorum. 
A  society  of  forty  members  might  elect  six  committee  men,  five  forming  a  quorum. 
Large  committees  are  not  generally  found  to  work  well  —  the  business  is  left 
to  a  few  active  men,  who  ought  to  have  aU  the  honour,  as  they  have  all  the  labour. 

The  frequency  of  the  meetings  must  depend  on  the  engagements  of  the  members, 
and  the  time  of  opening  and  closing  upon  their  convenience  ;  only  let  what  is  fixed 
by  law  be  strictly  adhered  to,  except  when  otherwise  determined  by  vote.  We 
think  that  such  societies  as  those  we  are  treating  upon,  should  meet  at  least 
once  a  fortnight,  and  where  it  is  possible,  once  a  week.  We  are  acquainted  with 
some  that  meet  monthly  ;  but  they  are  very  inefiective,  and  are,  what  some  of  our 
contemporaries  would  delight  to  designate — "  great  shams."  In  addition  to  the 
ordinaiy  meetings,  opportunities  should  be  given  at  stated  periods,  for  friendly 
intercourse  and  enjoyment.  The  social  element  in  human  nature  has  been  too 
much  overlooked  by  the  jiromoters  of  these  societies ;  this  we  believe  to  be 
a  principal  cause  of  then*  frequent  dissolution,  and  more  frequent  decline. 

To  maintain  societies  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is  essential  that  the  members 
regularly  attend  the  meetings  ;  in  order  to  secure  this,  fines  for  absence,  in 
some  instances,  have  been  enacted.  We  can  say  httle  of  their  practical  effect, 
as  we  have  rarely  seen  them  enfoi'ced.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  where 
interest  will  not  draw  a  person  to  a  meeting,  the  fear  of  a  fine  will  not  drive  him. 
But  when  members  agree  to  enact  fines,  we  should  say,  in  every  instance  enforce 
them.  Laws  that  are  not  maintained  are  powerless  for  good,  and  productive 
of  evil.  It  is  important  for  a  society  to  know  at  any  time  who  are  bona  fide 
members,  and  hence  there  should  be  a  rule  for  dissolving  the  connexion  of  those 
who  have  been  absent  for  a  given  period,  without  assigning  a  satisfactory  reason. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  in  a  society  where  discussions  are  carried  on,  to  have  as  a 
proviso,  a  rule  authorizing  the  expulsion  of  any  disorderly  member ;  but  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  we  with  pleasure  record  the  fact,  that  in  a  somewhat 
lengthened  experience,  we  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  this  penalty  was 
required  to  be  inflicted. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  guard  against  change,  and  minister  to  stability, 
by  adding  a  rule,  prohibiting  the  alteration  of  the  preceding  ones,  without  due 
notice  ;  or  the  dissolution  of  the  society  except  by  general  consent. 

We  now  append  a  set  of  rules  framed  ia  accordance  with  the  suggestions  that  we 
have  offered. 

EXILES. 

Name. — I.  That  this  Society  be  designated  "The Mutual  Improvement 

Society." 

Object. — II.  That  its  object  shall  be  to  promote  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
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its  members,  and  to  facilitate  acquaintance  and  fellowship  with  individuals  of 
similar  views  and  character. 

Means. — III.  That  periodical  meetings  be  held,  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
the  reading  of  essays,  and  the  dehvery  of  lectures. 

Members. — IV-  That  all  persons  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  the  Society  shall 
be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  members,  at  an  ordinary  meeting,  and  that  their 
admission  be  decided  at  the  nest  meeting,  by  ballot,  in  their  temporary  absence. 

Subscriptions. — V.  That  each  member  subscribe  not  less  than  per  annum, 

to  be  paid  quarterly,  in  advance. 

Office-Bearers. — YI.  That  the  affairs  of  this  Society  be  conducted  by  a  Pi-esident, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Six  Members,  who  together  shall  form  a 
committee  of  management,  and  meet  at  least  once  a  month ;  five  to  form  a  quorum. 

Duties  of  Committee. — VII.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  under- 
take the  general  business  of  the  Society ;  that  questions  for  discussion,  and 
subjects  of  lectures,  be  first  approved  by  tliem,  and  that  they  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  all  meetings. 

Ordinary  Meetings. — VIII.  That  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  be  held 

,  to  commence  at  o'clock  and  close  at  o'clock,  unless  a  majority  of 

the  members  present  wish  to  continue  the  business. 

Annual  Meetings. — IX.  That  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  in  the 

month  of ,  when  the  Secretary's  Report  and  Treasurer's  Account  (being  duly 

audited)  shall  be  presented,  and  the  Officers  and  JMembers  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  chosen  by  ballot,  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  such  matters  considered  as  may  afiect 
the  interest  of  the  Society. 

Social  Meetings. — X.  That  the  Committee  arrange  once  a  quarter  for  Social 
Meetings  of  the  Members  and  fi'iends,  at  which  tea  shaU.  be  provided,  and  business 
of  an  interesting  character  introduced.  At  these  meetings  Ladies  shall  be  invited 
to  attend. 

Members'  Privilege. — XI.  That  Members  may  introduce  friends,  by  tickets,  to 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  such  Visitors  shaU.  not  be  entitled  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

Non- Attendance. — XII.  That  in  case  any  members  absent  themselves  from  three 
successive  regular  meetmgs,  the  Secretary  shall  communicate  with  them,  and  if  no 
satisfactory  reason  be  assigned,  and  tliey  continue  absent  from  the  next  three 
meetings,  their  connexion  with  the  Society  shall  cease. 

^Expulsion. — XIII.  That  any  member  refusing  to  obey  the  decision  of  the  Chair- 
man, or  violating  the  laws  of  the  Society,  may  be  expelled  by  the  Committee  ;  but 
such  member  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Society  at  an  ordinary  meeting ; 
the  decision  (by  ballot)  of  a  majority  of  the  members  then  present  shall  be  final. 

Alteration  of  Rules. — XIV.  That  no  rule  of  tlie  Society  be  altered  or  rescinded 
but  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  an  Annual  or  Special  Meeting ; 
a  month's  notice  having  been  given  of  such  proposed  alteration :  and  that  the 
Society  shaU  not  be  dissolved,  or  its  meetings  suspended,  except  by  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members. 
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We  cannot  close  without  recommending  to  all  our  readers  the  countenance  and 
support  of  these  societies.  We  would  urge  as  many  as  can  to  become  members  ; 
and  where  there  is  no  society  existing,  with  these  rules,  and  the  iuformation  given 
from  time  to  time  in  our  pages,  we  do  not  see  why  any  young  man  should  hesitate 
to  propose  the  formation  of  one.  To  such  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  fm-ther 
assistance  in  our  power :  and  it  will  afford  us  sincere  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
.here  of  recording  their  success.  As  an  example'  to  others,  we  cannot  but  add 
a  letter  which  has  for  some  time  been  lying  upon  our  table : — 

"  Grentlemen, — In  the  month  of  August  last  I  called  a  meeting  of  all  my  acquaint- 
ances (young  men)  in  this  town,  and  proposed  to  "estabUsh  a  debating  society, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  frame  rules,  &c. 
The  society  was  commenced  with  spirit  on  Sept.  3,  and  on  our  next  night  of  meet- 
ing, which  was  a  pubhc  night,  one  of  om*  members  delivered  the  opening  address 
to  the  society,  before  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience.  The  members 
now  number  19;  and  I  have  been  appointed  secretary  and  treasurer. 

"  In  a  conversation  with  one  of  my  friends,  he  mentioned  your  journal,  when  I 
at  once  ordered  the  last  No.,  with  which  I  was  so  well  pleased,  that  I  ordered 
a  complete  set.  And  if  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  yovir  much- wanted  pubheation 
will  be  of  any  service,  you  are  at  Liberty  to  add  it  to  those  you  have  already 
received.  "  I  am,  &c., 

«  Wigtown,  Oct.  23,  1850."  "  J-  C." 


West  London  Mental  Improvement  Society.— 
This  Society  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  un- 
expected death  of  the  much-esteemed  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Edward  Hanks.  The  great  interest  lie 
had  taken  in  the  welfare  and  instruction  of  the 
young  for  thirty  years,  will  endear  his  name  to 
the  memory  and  affections  of  all  who  knew  him. 

On  Saturday,  November  9th,  his  remains  were 
deposited  iu  St.  John's  Wood  Burying-groand; 
and  the  unsought  demonstration  of  feeling  dis- 
played upon  that  occasion  most  fully  proved  the 
great  esteem  iu  which  he  was  held.  About  two  hun- 
dred persons  (mostly  young)  were  present. 

iJunmow  Literary  Liistitutinii.— After  several 
futile  attempts  to  establish  a  class  for  Mutual  In- 
struction, in  connection  with  the  above  Institu- 
tion, an  Essay  Class  has  been  formed,  and  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  7th  of  November,  it  met 
for  the  first  time,  when  a  very  instructive  and  in-, 
terestiug  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Barfield,  the 
Stcreiary  of  the  Institution,  and  for  which  he  re- 
ceived ilie  unanimous  thanks  of  the  class. 

Stiiurbridiie  Mechanics'  Institution.  — On 
Monday  evening,  September  3Uth,  the  members 


and  friends  of  this  institution  held  a  soiree  at  the 
New  Corn  Exchange.  About  three  hundred  per- 
sons sat  down  to  tea.  The  chair  was  subsequently 
taken  by  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  suitable  address.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  AV.  H.  Lyttleton  next  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  speech 
observed  that  much  bad  been  said  by  him  against 
novels,  but  lie  must  concede  that  some  might  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  he  here  in- 
stanced the  work  entitled  "  Mary  Barton,"  which 
had  been  written  by  the  wife  of  a  Dissenting 
minister,  of  Manchester,  while  watching  the  lin- 
gering illness  of  a  little  child.  He,  liovvever,  pre- 
fen-etl  works  on  history,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
exhorted  the  mechanics  and  working  men  present 
to  devote  their  spare  time  to  the  perusal  of  such. 
Mr.  Akroyd  i-emarked,  that  working  men  were 
never  so  enlightened  as  at  present,  and  this  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  such  institutions 
as  theirs.  The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Hossack  and  Messrs.  Thompsou, 
Yeomans,  &c. 


QUESTIONS  REQUIRING  ANSWERS. 


26.  Would  some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
Magazine  inform  a  young  man  who  has  a  great 
taste  for  Mathematics,  the  best  course  to  pursue 


in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  that  science  7 
I  have  Chambers'  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  a 
box  of  iusti'uments. — T.  J.  B. 
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27.  What  course  of  study  would  you  recom- 
mend a  young  man  to  pursue  who  is  desirous  of 
obtainins,'  a  tliorough  knowledfje  of  the  Latin 
Languat;e  «i  liout  the  aid  of  a  master? — J.  K. 

28.  Will  some  of  your  readers  inform  me  what 
amount  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
diploma  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  ?— T.  J.  B. 

29.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
recommend  to  me  a  good  book  on  dyeing  woollen 
cloth,  stutiug  price,  &c.,  and  where  ubtainable. 
Could  you  put  me  in  communication  with  any  of 
your  friends  upon  tliis  matter  1'  For  any  infor- 
mation received,  I  would  readily  recompense. 
Some  hundreds  of  ends  pass  through  my  hands 
weekly.  I  can  tell  when  the  colours  are  not 
right ;  but  when  anytliing  is  wrong.  I  want  to 
know  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  efi'ect. — 
H.  R.  S. 

30.  I  dm  a  young  man,  in  the  upper  class  of  a 
public  school,  and  am  most  unfortunately  troubled 
with  considerable  hesitation  of  speech,  whicli  is 
both  annoying  to  myself  and  distressing  to  those 
who  hear  me.  I  must  tell  you  that  this  is  so 
much  tlie  eftect  of  7ieiTousness,  tliut  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  reading  or  reciting  anything  when  in 
a  room  by  myself.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  kind 
correspondents,  could  give  me  good  advice,  as  to 
what  plan  to  pursue  for  the  removal  of  so  obvious 
a  defect,  I  should  ever  feel  the  deepest  gratitude, 
as  my  present  situation  precludes  any  chance  of 
obtaining  academical  honours. — E .  T. 

31.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  columns,  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
recommend  me  a  few  good,  though  not  expensive 
works  on  Composition  and  Punctuation? — 
F.  R.  Y. 

32.  I  would  not  trouble  you  with  this  request, 
were  it  not  that  the  information  sought  may  be  of 
service  to  more  than  myself,  and  that  I  encourage 
tlie  hope,  from  your  ardent  desire  to  assist  any 
who  are  striving  alter  knowledge,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  afibrd  me  the  desired  information. 
The  time  which  is  not  consumed  in  my  employ- 
ment, I  wish  to  use  in  gaining  that  knowledge 
which  will  be  of  the  most  service  ta  me  and  of 
power  to  benefit  my  fellow  men.  The  sciences  I 
wish  more  particularly  to  study  are, — Astronomy, 
Grammar,  .irithmetic,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Geology,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and  Op- 
tics, "but,  above  all,  the  Art  of  Keasoning,  the  de- 
sire for  which  has  been  much  strengthened  by 
reading  the  beautiful  articles  relating  to  it  in  the 
Controversialist.  Will  you  inform  me  what 
books  I  should  purchase  on  each  science,  and 
how  far  in  each  study  it  would  be  needful  to  go, 
to  obtain  a  good,  sound,  and  practical  knowledge 
of  all,  as  my  habits,  tastes,  and  feelings,  in- 
cline me  to  seek  for  proficiency  iu  them  all  rather 
than  to  be  great  in  one  exclusively.  The  many 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies  existing  in  tlie 
kingdom,  with  the  undoubted  good  they  are  the 
means  of  conCerriiig,  the  rapid  spread  of  know- 
ledge, which  the  Controcersialist  so  nobly  aids, 
and  the  importance  of  culiivathig  our  talents,  all 
urged  me  to  the  decision  I  have  come  to  and  which 
prompts  me  thus  to  address  you.  With  my  earnest 
wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  your  laudable 
undertaking,  and  with  all  respect,  I  beg  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  Yom's,  very  faitlifully. — T.  S. 

{Answers  to  these  Inquiries  will  be  found  in 

Vol.  II.)  

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 
19.  Geography. — Of  all  the  branches  of  know- 


ledge upon  which  the  intellect  of  man  has  been 
brought  to  bear,  there  is  not  one  perhaps,  which 
is  of  greater  importance  or  from  which  greater  re- 
sults, physical  and  otherwise,  have  been  obtained 
than  from  the  inquiries  which  have  been  instituted 
upon  this  subject.  Whether  we  follow  in  the  path 
of  history,  unfolding  the  buried  secrets  of  nations, 
revealing  the  mainsprings  of  that  power  which 
has  called  nations  into  e.xistence,  bidden  them 
flourish  for  a  time,  and  then,  alas !  suddenly 
buried  them  in  one  common  ruin,  left  them  nought 
but  awlul  silence — "silence  how  profound!" — 
their  arts,  sciences,  laws,  all  buried  in  that  long 
night  of  ages  which  seems  to  have  no  morrow. 
Gone  are  the  voices  of  their  sages,  their  poets, 
their  minstrels,  even  as  the  sounds  of  those  thril- 
ling chords  that  awoke  to  strains  of  harmony  and 
mirth.  Gone,  like  the  warlike  prince  and  the 
courtly  dame;  silent  are  they  now,  even  as  their 
palace  walls.  There  lie  those  palaces  in  awlul 
oblivion,  so  still  that  the  spirit  of  nature  seems 
brooding  there  ;  the  very  stones  seem  to  have  ears 
and  eyes,  but  no  tongue.  And  yet,  what  may  one 
not  hear  there  ?  Miy  we  not  hear  the  voice  of 
time  warning  us  of  evil  days.  The  echoes  of 
buried  centuries  sighing  upon  the  blast  amid  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  decay  ;  bidding  us — 

"  Learn  the  lofty  destiny. 
Which  restless  time  prepares 
For  every  living  soul  ?" 

History,  which  bids  us  profit  by  experience, 
teaches  us  to  shun  the  quicksands  and  shoals  that 
have  sunk  so  many  noble  barks — brings  forth  the 
light  of  all  antiquity  to  guide  our  devious  course 
— pla<'es  us  face  to  face  with  the  men  of  the  past, 
the  heroic  warrior,  the  lofty  statesmai»,  the  suf- 
fering or  the  victorious  patriot — bids  us  hear  the 
mu.murs  of  a  groaning  people  oppressed  unto 
death,  sounding  like  the  roar  of  ocean's  surge  ou 
the  distant  shove.  Or  if  we  follow  the  track  of 
science,  with  its  sublime  teachings,  its  utterances 
of  spiritual  things — Ibr  we  contend  that  science 
should  be  studied  for  its  teachings,  not  for  its  facts 
merely:  that  its  revelations  are  inferior  to  few; 
that  the  temple  of  nature  ought  to  have  its  high 
priest,  equally  with  the  temple  of  Judaism— here, 
too,  will  it  be  seen  that  the  subject  of  Geography 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Whetlier  we  lake 
one  or  other  branch — the  history  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, or  of  man — all  are  in  a  great  degree  depen- 
dent upon  this  ;  it  is  the  centre  of  gravity  around 
which  they  revolve.  Even  the  study  of  Litera- 
ture depends  upon  this,  as  greatly  as  that  of  Phi- 
losophy. For  literature  cannot  be  studied  to  ad- 
vantage withoat  a  knowledge  of  history  ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that  this 
depends,  for  a  proper  understanding,  ujion  Geo- 
graphy. "  Geograpiiy  and  Chronology,"  it  has 
been  well  said,  "  are  the  eyes  of  History." 

This  branch  of  knowledge  is  divided  into  three 
sections, — mathematical,  physical,  and  political. 
The  first  of  these  departments  treats  of  the  mag- 
nitude, figure,  and  motions  of  the  earth  ;  its  rela- 
tion to  the  system  of  the  universe  ;  the  motions, 
distances,  &c.,ofthe  dififerent  planets  of  the  solar 
system ;  the  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  into 
hemispheres,  zones,  degi'ees  of  latitude,  longitude, 
&c.  The  second  division  is  that  which  treats  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit 
— whether  of  the  height  of  its  mountains,  the 
depths  of  its  valleys,  or  the  coastline  of  its  conti- 
nents ;  its  winds,  tides,  atmosphere,  &c. ;  with  the 
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distinguishing  features  of  the  various  countries  of 
the  earth.  Of  either  of  the  three  branches  into 
which  Geograiihy  is  divided,  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  invigoratins;,  since  it  opens  to  the  mind  such 
expansive  views  of  tlie  world  we  in)iabit, — 
"  From  the  most  gloomy  glens 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime, 

To  where  the  golJeu  fields 

or  fertile  England  spread 

Their  harvest  to  the  day." 
Or  it  will  conduct  us  to  the  sunny  land  of  Italy, 
the  "  Land  of  Song,"  where  the  waves 

"  Play  glad  with  the  breezes  ; " 
show  us  its  fertile  valleys,  its  matchless  flora,  its 
lovely  fields  of  richest  pasturage.     Or  it  will  lead 
us  where 

"  Beside  the  eternal  Nile, 
The  Pyramids  have  risen  ; " 

or 

"  Where  the  wandering  Arab's  tent 
Flaps  in  the  desert  blast." 

It  will  teach  us  the  physical  conditions  which 
have  been  most  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  human  mind — lead  us  to  the  wonders  of  Geo- 
logy, which  have  upset  many  a  worn-out  theory, 
the  speculation  of  a  by-gone  age— or  to  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  where  the  link  is 
drawn  so  close  that  no  one  can  detect  the  subtle 
division,  if  division  there  be  of  the  two :  no  one 
can  tell  where  animal  life  ends  and  vegetable  lile 
begins,  so  close  is  the  mysteiious  web  of  creation 
spun.  So  wondrously  small  are  the  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  that  there  are  supposed  to  be 
species  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  micro- 
scope to  detect;  hence  comes  that  witticism  of 
Byron  s,  where  he  says,  "The  smallest  animals 
have  still  smaller  to  torment  them." 

The  third  and  last  division  of  Geography  is 
political,  and  treats  of  the  arbitrary  divisions  of 
land  and  water,  wliether  by  conquest  or  ti'eaty  ; 
of  the  population  of  towns,  cities,  countries,  &c. 
This,  of  course,  has  its  value,  and  must  be 
studied  before  any  sound  political  views  can  be 
obtained. 

As  to  the  requisites  for  studying  this  subject, 
they  are,  as  others,  exceedingly  numerous.  It, 
however,  the  student  will  make  ajudicious  selec- 
tion, he  may  get  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject 
with  an  expenditure  of  a  few  potnids,  and  of 
course  a  tolerable  share  of  the  other  requisite, 
namely,  close  study;  for  it  is  the  key  to  every- 
thing. 

We  will  give  a  selection  of  different  works 
which  may  be  judiciously  studied.  Yet  here  we 
tread  with  fear,  lest  we  should  be  misunderstood. 
For  some  we  know  will  say.  Why  omit  to  men- 
tion such  and  such  works?  others.  Why  not  tell 
us  how  to  get  a  speedy  and  easy  knowledge?  while 
a  third  party  will  say,  It  is  not  thorough  enough. 
To  such  we  would  say,  that  this  Magazine  does 
not  profess  to  teach  these  subjects,  but  mei-ely  to 
point  the  way  which  a  student  may  travel  with 
profit  to  himself.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  beg 
those  of  our  readers  for  whose  benefit  the^e  papers 
are  written  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  to  be  able 
to  repeat  by  rote  the  names  of  a  i'ew  towns,  the 
different  divisions  of  countries,  &c.,  is  that  expan- 
sive science  Geography — it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  miserable  pittance  doled  out  at  many  semina- 
ries is  worthy  of  no  such  name. 

in  tlie  first  place,  to  commence  the  study,  a 


good  atlas  is  indispensable.  There  is  an  admi- 
rable one  published  by  Orr  and  Co.,  "  Milners 
Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  Physical  and 
Political  Geography,"  price  25s.  unbound  in  parts. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  this  work  render  it 
one  of  the  cheapest  it  has  been  our  lot  to  see.  It 
consists  of  three  fine  maps,  with  letterpress  in 
each  Is.  part.  There  is  also  a  nice  portable  one 
published  by  H.  G.  Collins,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  College  Atlas,"  about  12s.,  but  it  contains  no 
physical  maps.  Then  there  are  the  splendid 
atlases  published  by  Blackwood,  and  one  by  Black 
—two  of  the  former  publisher's  are  entirely  phy- 
sical,ati'lO  10s  and  i'2'2s.,theonebeingan  abridg- 
ment and  smaller  edition  of  the  other.  "  The  latter 
is  under  the  title  of  the  '■  Imperial  Atlas,"  £2  2s., 
a  very  fine  work.  But  the  first  mentioned  work 
will  answer  every  purpose  for  general  students. 
Then  for  works  of  Letterpress,  treatises  on  Geo- 
graphy, Malte  Brun's  system  is  considered  the 
best,  but  it  is  very  expensive,  .£7  15s.  the  ten  vols. 
But  there  is  a  work  founded  on  this,  30s.  Bell's 
Geography  is  a  good  one,  six  vols.;  it  is  now 
being  republished.  There  is  a  fine  treatise  on 
Physical  Geography  in  the  "  Gallery  of  Natiu-e." 
Somerville's  "  Physical  Geography  "  is  also  avery 
fine  work,  in  two  vols.,  12s.  Any  of  these  works 
read  with  care  will  give  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion. 

Smaller  books  are—"  Goldsmith's  Geogiaphy, 
improved  by  G.  N.  Wright,"  .3s.  6d. ;  "  Gilbert's 
Outlines  of  Geography,  "4s. ;  "Hughes'  Outlines 
of  Physical  Geography,"  Ms.  Od.  Sullivan's  Geo- 
graphy, written  for  the  Irish  National  schools,  is 
one  of  the  best  little  works  we  have  seen  (or  some 
time  ;  it  contains  many  new  and  popular  illustra- 
tions ol  the  figure  of  the  earth,  its  relation  to  the 
solar  system,  &c.,  3s.  6d. 

The  young  student  should  cultivate  the  habit  of 
consulting  his  atlas  as  he  would  his  dictionary  ; 
not  to  guess  at  the  locality  of  a  place,  but  to  be 
sure.  This  habit  will  amply  repay  him.  A  ga- 
isetteer  also  should  be  kept  for  reference,  which 
generally  contains  just  the  concise  description  you 
require  whtju  reading.  Blackie  is  now  pubUsh- 
ing  an  admirnble  one  with  engravings,  as  a 
companion  to  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary,"  which 
was  noticed  at  page  192  of  this  Magazine;  it  is 
called  the  "  Imperial  Gazetteer,"  in  2s.  fid,  parts, 
and  divisions,  we  suppose,  tlie  same  as  the  former 
work.— E.  B. 

20.  Ecclesiastic  History.— 1  would  recommend 
to  J.  J.  W.  the  following  works,  in  the  order 
given: — Mosheiin's,  Milners,  and  one  by  the 
Tract  Society.  To  obtain  a  general  view  of  the 
different  centuries,  I  wouhl  recouunend  a  little 
book  reviewed  in  tlie  second  number  of  the  Con- 
Iroversiulist :  "  Facts  and  Opinions  for  Church- 
men and  Dissenters."  Loudon:  Partridge  and 
Oakey  — W.  T. 

Allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  readers  a  work 
entitled  "  Universal  History  on  Church  Prin- 
ciples," five  volumes.  London :  Bagster  and 
Sons.  "  Timpson's  Church  History"  presents  a 
comprehensive  outline,  sufficient  for  general  pur- 
poses.    1  believe  it  is  published  by  Snow.     A.  C. 

21.  A  Course  o/  Stud II  for  a  Younrj  Man. — 
The  first  thing,  I  conceive,  which  should  receive 
the  attention  of  a  young  man,  "  in  earnest  upon 
the  work  of  self-eiiucation,""  is  the  Grammar  of 
his  native  tongue  ;  then  he  may  take  up  the  various 
brandies  of  knowledge  mentioned  in  tlie  "  Course 
of  Reading"  recommended  in  the  first  and  second 
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Numbers  of  the  British  Controi'ersialist;  after 
this,  he  should  commeuce  composition,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  valuable  paper  contained  in  your  Sep- 
tember Magazine.  That  article,  and  the  one  on 
Grammar, 'W.  0.  will  do  well  carefully  to  study, 
as  well  as  the  others  on  Elocution,  Geography, 
&c  —A.  C. 

22.  The  War  Question  :—lhe  Example  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.— On  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
whole  narrative,  I  confess  it  appears  difficult  to 
me  to  discover  any  difficulty  in  it.  How  stands 
the  matter?  Paul  is  a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of 
the  Romans  ;  the  Jews  conspire  to  kill  him  ;  his 
kinsfolk  become  acquainted  witli  the  murderous 
intention  ;  his  nephew  brings  him  tidings  of  the 
diabolical  compact ;  he  sends  that  nephew  to  in- 
form the  chief  captain  ;  the  request  made  is,  that 
he  may  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  infuriated  Jews, 
upon  their  request  on  the  morrow  to  be  murdered 
by  them.  What  is  there  in  all  this  to  coimte- 
nance  the  practice  of  war?  wliat  protection  asked 
inconsistent  with  peace?  The  prisoner  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  To  acknowledge  this  is 
but  the  acknowledgment  of  a  fact.  He  prefers  so 
to  remain,  rather  than  be  delivered  up  to  the  Jews. 
Instead  of  inciting  to  war,  he  asks  that  blood  may 
not  be  shed.  He  recognises  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Government,  but  does  so  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
His  object  was  evidently  to  prevent  the  Jews  be- 
coming guilty  of  murder.  He  accomplished  it  in 
a  perfectly  legitimate  and  peaceable  manner,  and 
saved  the  Romans  and  Jews  from  collision  and 
strife.  He  gives  a  prudent  example  to  Christians, 
in  trying  and  ditficult  circumstances,  to  seek  for 
peace. — .1.  C. 

23.  Mental  Philosophy. — Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  this  science  may  be  of  service  to 
your  con-espondent  S.  F.  M.,  and  others. 

Understanding , 

2.  Subordinate. 


1.  Primary. 

1.  Sensation 

2.  Reflection 

3.  Memory 

4.  Judgment 

5.  Reasoning 


1.  Attention 

2.  Conception 

3.  Association 

4.  Abstraction 
6.  Generalisa- 
tion 

Will. 


3.  Creative. 

1 .  Imagination 

2.  Taste 

3.  Genius 


1.  Animal  principles  of    4.  Affections 

action: —  5.  Passions 

2.  Self  love  6.  Conscience 

3.  Desires 

1.  Sensation.  An  effect  produced  on  the  mind 
by  an  external  object,  through  the  senses. 

2.  Reflection.     The  action  of  the  mind  in  think- 
ing on  sensations. 

3.  Memory.    The  power  cf  retaining  and  re- 
calling sensations  or  reflections. 


4.  Judgment.  The  act  of  comparing  ideas,  ?.<>., 
sensations  or  reflections. 

5.  Reasoning.  The  act  of  deducing  conclusions 
from  given  premises. 

I.  Attention.  The  power  of  retaining  ideas  for 
due  consideration. 

II.  Conception.  The  power  of  apprehending 
knowledge  previously  acquired. 

III.  Association.  The  power  of  linking  ideas 
together  by  real  or  fancied  connection. 

IV.  Abstraction.  The  power  of  analysing  sen- 
sations. 

V.  Generalisation.  The  power  of  combining 
ideas  into  species  and  genera. 

First,  Imagination.  The  power  of  recombining 
sensations  into  new  forms. 

Second,  Taste.  The  power  of  appreciating 
beauty  and  sublimity. 

Third,  Genius.  The  excellence  of  all  the  men- 
tal powers:  it  is  creative. 

1.  Animal  principles  of  action.  The  senses 
when  acting  as  appetites. 

2.  Self-love.  The  principle  which  inclines  us 
to  seek  for  happiness. 

3.  Desires.  The  principles  which  lead  us  to 
wish/or  an  object. 

4.  Affections.  The  principles  which  inspire  us 
with  inclinations  towards  otliers. 

5.  Passions.  The  affectionate  principle  in  un- 
due action. 

6.  Conscience.  The  power  which  enables  ns  to 
distinguish  virtue  from  vice,  right  from  wrong, 
good  from  evil. —  S.  N. 

24.  Phrenotypics.  I  have  studied  several  sy.s- 
teras  of  phrenotypics,  but  have  been  somewhat 
disappointed  with  all.  The  most  service  they 
have  rendered  me  has  been  in  connection  with 
chronology,  especially  in  fixing  in  iny  memory 
an  "Outline  of  History,"  by  localisin;/  the  centu- 
ries. I  think  a  knowledge  of  phrenotypics  would 
not  be  of  much  advantage  in  studying  Latin  and 
Greek.  Sometimes,  while  complicated  instru- 
ments are  being  prepared,  the  work  might  be 
done  ;  and  just  so,  we  conceive,  it  is  with  phreno- 
typics. The  answer  to  "A  Subscriber's"  second 
question  must  depend  upon  the  lime  which  he 
has  at  his  command.  If  it  is  not  a  gi'eat  deal,  he 
should  take  Latin  first ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  may 
study  Latin  and  Greek  simultaneously. — A.  C. 
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History  o/ France  from  the  earliest  titnes  down  to 

the  present  year.   Edited  by  H.  White,  B.  B. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

This  is  an  interesting  history  of  an  interesting 

people.     Though  designed  for  the  use  of  schools, 

it  will  be  very  acceptal)le  to  many  whose  school 

days  are  past.     We  commend  it  to  the  attention 

of  those  readers  who  are  in  want  of  such  a  work . 
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ETjJRT  period  of  the  year,  like  every  season  of  life,  appears  to  have  linked  with 
it  peculiar  duties,  as  well  as  special  privileges.  The  closing  weeks  of  one  year,  and 
the  opening  days  of  another,  have  ever  been  regarded  as  most  appropriate  for  the 
work  of  retrospection  and  preparation.  The  old  Komans  expressed  this  idea  in 
their  mythology,  by  placing  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  year  a  two-faced  god,  who 
thus  at  one  time  was  made  to  contemplate  the  past  and  to  look  towards  the  futm-e. 
The  wisdom  of  the  ancient  sages  will  not  be  decried  by  the  men  of  modern  days ; 
for  the  duty  which  they  thus  indicated  is  practically  acknowledged  by  us,  both  in 
our  individual  relationships  and  in  our  more  pubhc  fimctions — whether  these  be 
performed  in  the  "  sphere  of  business"  or  in  the  "  world  of  letters."  Hence  the 
closing  year  ushers  in  the  so-caUed  prefaces  from  editorial  pens,  wliich  might  with 
more  propriety  be  denominated  affixes,  being  written  last,  and  designed  to  tell  of 
what  has  been  accomphshed,  rather  than  of  what  is  contemplated. 

The  range  of  our  operations  as  Editors  of  the  BrUish  Controversialist  has  been 
somewhat  limited  as  to  time,  and  therefore  om-  record  need  be  but  brief  Long 
famihar  with  the  periodical  hterature  of  our  country,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
many  grave  subjects  therein  debated,  we  had  marked  how  every  journal  was  the 
organ  of  some  party,  or  the  pledged  advocate  of  certain  principles,  and  the  idea 
occurred  to  us  that  a  Magazine  was  wanted  for  the  impartial  discussion  of  great 
questions — a  Magazine  in  which  the  pro  and  con  of  every  question  should  be  pre- 
sented— a  Magazine  ti-uly  open  to  all,  but  devoted  to  none.  That  idea,  like  one  of 
the  fabled  genii  of  antiquity,  followed  us  in  our  intellectual  wanderings  and  pre- 
sented itself  ever  and  anon  to  our  mental  gaze.  At  length  we  took  tli'e  fii'st  step 
towards  giving  the  idea  a  practical  embodiment ;  and  in  the  month  of  January, 
1850,  published  a  prospectus  of  our  Magazine,  stating  the  want  we  ourselves  had 
felt,  and  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  we  thought  the  want  might  be  supphed. 
In  that  prospectus  the  following  paragi*aph  occm'red : — "  Such,  then,  is  a  general 
outhne  of  the  project  to  which  pubhc  attention  is  di-awn,  and  on  which  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is  sohcited.  The  promoters  of  this  scheme  are  not  anxious  to  thrust 
themselves  into  the  hterary  world,  but  if  it  be  thought  that  the  course  which  they 
have  thus  indicated  may  be  pursued  with  advantage,  they  will  not  shrink  from 
entering  upon  it.  They  therefore  sohcit  all  who  approve  of  the  proposition  at 
once  to  communicate  with  them  :  and  on  the  nature  of  the  response  given  will  the 
existence  of  the  Magazine  depend." 

The  proposal  thus  made  was  hailed  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  approval  in 
numerous  communications  received  fi-om  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  call  so  unmistakably  given  was  readily  obeyed. 
AVe  at  once  addressed  ourselves  to  the  work,  and  the  first  Number  of  the  JBritish 
Controversialist  was  published  in  the  month  of  May  following.     Yarious  were  the 
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impressions  produced  upon  the  public  mind  by  our  first  issue.     The  novelty  aiin^ ' 
ingenuity  of  its  plan  was  acknowledged  by  all,  and  adnured  by  not  a  few  ;  whilel 
as  regarded  our  ultimate  success,  strong  were  the  doubts  of  some,  and  many  the] 
fears  of  others.     Without  any  undue  concern  on  this  point,  we  pursued  our  coui-se ' 
with  a  firm  step  and  an  unwavering  pui'pose — every  month  extending  the  range  of 
our  action,  and  widening  the  circle  of  our  influence — and  now  we  rejoice  that  we 
can  say  we  have  received  conclusive  evidence,  not  only  that  we  have  gained  a  large 
share  of  public  favour,  but  that,  hi  many  quarters  (to  use  the  terms  of  a  friendly 
critic),  "  hesitation"  has  given  place  to  "  confidence,"  and  confidence  been  increased, 
to  "  perfect  satisfaction." 

The  spirit  which  pervades  our  controversial  department  wiU,  we  think,  be 
regarded  as  unexceptionable.  Bitterness,  that  bane  of  controversy,  we  have  sought 
to  repress,  and  endeavoui'ed  to  present  an  example  of  earnest  men  of  different 
sects  and  parties,  seeking  to  aid  each  other  in  the  acquisition  of  truth.  With 
respect  to  our  own  position  in  debatable  matters,  we  beheve  we  have  maintained, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  strictest  impartiahty.  We  have  never  presumed 
to  decide  a  question,  but,  having  placed  the  evidence  before  our  readers,  we  have 
left  them  to  pronounce  their  verdict.  In  pursuing  this  course  we  have  avoided 
prejudice,  while  we  have  rendered  service  to  truth,  and  done  homage  to  reason. 

Another  and  most  interesting  part  of  our  operations  is  that  in  which  we  have  sought 
to  give  siiitable  instruction  and  advice  to  young  men  who  are  entering  in  earnest  on 
the  work  of  self-education  and  mental  improvement.  With  such  we  strongly 
sympathize,  and  for  them  we  cheerfully  laboui-.  We  know  the  fears  which  agitate 
their  hearts,  as  they  think  that  they  have 


•  much  to  learn.    That  art  is  long. 


And  life  how  short ! 

To  such  we  ofiered  our  services  ;  these  were  promptly  and  gratefully  accepted,  and 
the  labour  thus  imposed  on  us  has  been  our  joy,  audits  usefulness  is  our  reward. 
The  papers  on  "  The  Art  of  Reasoning"  are  the  result  of  much  careful  reading  and 
concentrated  thought ;  and  it  has  proved  labour  not  misspent,  for  they  have  won 
"  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men."  The  mysterious  operations  of  mind  have 
been  made  plain,  the  secret  processes  of  the  truth-acquiring  faculties  have  been 
brovight  to  light,  and  the  acquisition  of  self-knowledge  has  thus  been  facUitated. 
The  writer  of  these  articles  has  laid  us  and  our. readers  under  deep  obligations 
to  him  for  these  products  of  his  pen.  "The  Inquirer,"  which  was  originally 
expected  to  do  httle  more  than  occupy  a  vacant  corner,  has  greatly  increased 
in  importance — every  month  giving  utterance,  in  pressing  questions,  to  the  deeply 
felt  wants  of  many  youtliful  students,  who  have  been  bewildered  m  the  labyrinths 
of  learning,  or  who  were  unable  to  discover  their  pathway  amid  the  mists  of 
ignorance  which  enveloped  them.  Nor  have  they  sought  advice  in  vam  :  every 
question  pnt  has  been  or  loill  be  ansivered;  and  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  these  answers,  the  volume  itself  will  speak.  But  this  much  we  may  say, 
that  the  advice  herein  addressed  to  a  few,  has  been  heard  and  appreciated  by  many. 
"  The  Societies'  Section"  has  enabled  us  to  manifest  our  interest  in  those  varied 
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institutions  wliicla  are  designed  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  man,  and 
especially  such  as  are  founded  upon  the  mutual-aid  prmciple.  Considering 
the  importance  of  their  objects,  and  the  value  of  their  healthful  operation,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  so  many  instances  their  prosperity,  and  very  existence, 
has  been  of  such  an  ephemeral  character  :  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  their  isolated  position,  to  their  lack  of  collective  intercourse  and  well-weighed 
counsel,  we  hope  to  do  something  towards  its  removal,  and  to  assist  in  their  more 
efBcient  management.  We  are  much  pleased  in  learning  that  the  papers  already 
inserted,  notwithstanding  the  limited  space  allotted  to  them,  have  been  of  sei-vice  in 
this  respect ;  the  advice  given  has  been  taken,  and  tlie  examples  recorded  have 
been  imitated.  These  first-fruits  of  oiu'  early  efforts  encourage  us  to  persevere 
with  increased  zeal  and  unremitting  ardour  in  this  department  of  our  laboiu*,  and 
tliis  we  hope  to  do  during  the  comiug  year — the  jubilant  year  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  make  every  department  of  our  Magazine  not  merely 
attractive,  but  useful — for  we  have  SQught  not  to  amuse,  but  to  elevate — but  as  we 
now  stand  and  contemplate  the  whede,  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  ideal  has 
been  perfectly  developed  in  the  execution,  would  be  more  than  human,  while  not  to 
have  strong  confidence  that  the  futm-e  wiU  excel  the  past,  would  be  less  than 
natm'al.  Our  experience  would  be  meagre  indeed,  if  it  suggested  no  new  course 
nor  onward  movement.  That  such  has  not  been  the  case,  we  may  refer  with 
confidence  to  the  announcements  of  1851,  made  elsewhere,  and  to  the  forthcoming 
Numbers  themselves. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  it  would  be  inexcusable  if  we  did  not  acknowledge, 
with  grateful  emotions,  the  ready  support  which  we  have  received  from  aU  classes 
of  our  readers.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  periodical  literature,  has  there 
been  a  more  striking  example  of  good  feeling  between  editors  and  readers,  and 
active  efi'orts  for  mutual  welfare,  than  is  presented  in  our  own  case.  To  all  who 
have  in  any  way  aided  us,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  written  for  our  pages, 
we  present  our  sincere  and  warmest  thanks,  and  would  commend  to  them  and  to 
all  the  motto  which  we  ourselves  have  taken  fur  the  new  year  —  "Onward, 
right  on ! " 

And  here  we  cannot  but  express  our  strong  hope  that  in  the  coming  year 
— a  year  so  full  of  excitement  and  importance — we  shall  receive  the  countenance  and 
support  of  those  earnest  friends  whom  we  have  already  gathered  round  us ;  for  it 
is  mainly  from  the  continued  exertions  of  our  readers  that  we  confidently  expect  a 
large  increase  to  then*  number ;  and  we  assure  them  that  every  addition  thus 
made  wiU  be  as  new  strength  to  our  hands  and  fresh  encoui-agement  to  our  hearts, 
enabling  us  to  go  on  adding  improvement  to  improvement,  until  om*  Magazine 
becomes  one  of  the  "great  facts"  of  the  age,  and  the  most  popular  organ  for  the 
unbiased  consideration  of  all  important  questions  which  agitate  the  bosom  of 
Society. 

END   OF  VOL.   I. 
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